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PREFACE 
BY    THE    AMEEICAN    EDITOR. 


No  history  is  bo  full  of  mBtmctton  at  that  of  Greece,  and 
there  is  none  whose  lesaous  have  been  moie  uniibnnly  penierted. 
Gillies  treated  it  ai  an  expo^tion  of  the  "  incurable  erik  inhe- 
rent in  every  form  of  republican  policy,"  and  dedicated  hi« 
work  to  the  King.  Mitford  wrote  £rom  a  point  of  view  so 
purely  English,  that,  with  all  his  learning  and  industry,  he  was 
never  able  to  understand  the  distinction  between  a  republican 
and  a  demagt^e.  We  have  all  been  taught  that  the  condem- 
nation of  lliltiadee  was  a  flagrant  instance  of  repubUcan  in. 
gratitude ;  that  the  Athenian  democracy  was  £ckle,  and  cow- 
ardly, and  mean ;  and  that  the  happy  days  of  Greece  were  those 
transient  pauses  which  followed  the  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  or  a  tyrant. 

.  Now,  if  there  be  any  value  in  history,  it  moBt  consist  in  the 
truthful  record  of  man's  tendraicy  to  grow  wiser  and  better,  or 
more  ignorant  and^more  wicked,  under  particular  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in  certain  modes  of  existenee.  If  "  every  form  of 
republican  policy"  be  tainted  by  incurable  evils,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  it,  and  prepare  ourselves  in  time 
fi>r  the  inevitable  development  of  them.  If  the  experience  of 
ether  nations  has  brouffht  any  thing  to  light  which  can  be  ap- 
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plied  to  our  own  case,  it  ia  our  duty  to  study  it  carefully,  and 
do  OUT  best  to  turn  it  to  account.  The  past  haa  a  claim  upon 
us  for  just  and  conscientious  appreciation.  It  is  as  wicked  as 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  sevei  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  old 
world  and  make  the  civilization  of  eldei  days  an  important 
element  in  out  own.  And  as  every  vice  sooner  or  later  brings 
its  own  chastisement,  the  people  which  shuts  its  eyes  wilfully 
to  the  teachings  of  history,  will  sooner  or  later  find  that,  even 
in  its  hardest  struggles,  it  has  been  tieading  a  path  in  which 
almost  all  the  dangen  bad  been  revealed  long  before. 

If  we  would  read  these  lessons  aright,  we  must  come  to  the 
study  of  the  past  with  candid  and  fearless  minds ;  ready  to  accept 
whatever  it  really  tells  as  ;  and  earnest  only  in  searching  out  tlie 
true  meaning  of  its  revelations.  This  alone  can  make  the  study 
of  history  fruitful,  and  bring  out  that  eameBtness,  sincerity,  can- 
dour, and  toleration,  which  ate  as  eaeential  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  natitKiB  as  of  individuals. 

It  ia  all  the  more  to  he  regretted  that  Grecian  history  has 
been  so  sadly  distorted,  as  it  necessarily  hes  at  the  basis  of  our 
historical  stodiea.  Greek  civilization  is  the  (iret  of  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  old  world  with  which  we  still  have  an  active  and 
enduring  sympathy.  The  elder  empires  of  Asia  are  subjects  of 
deep  interest  to  the  pmfessed  scholar ;  Egypt  is  full  of  strange 
retelations  of  character  and  power ;  but  Greece  is  the  only 
country  which  still  continues  to  exercise  a  direct  and  healthy 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  mind  in  every  depart- 
ment of  thought  and  taste.  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  true, 
we  are  startled  by  the  apparition  of  some  ijpw  Homer,  or  De- 
mosthenes, or  Phidias :  but  long  before  their  generation  has 
passed  away,  the  world  is  glad  to  fall  back  again  upm  the  old 
ones.  'When  Canova  began  his  reform  in  sculpture,  he  went 
back  to  the  antique  with  the  simplicity  and  devotion  of  a  child ; 
and  the  lesult  was  the  modem  school,  the  most  brilliant  tinra 
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the  brilliaut  days  of  Greece.  Ajid  yet  I  have  often  heard  its 
greatest  master  lay,  that  he  never  could  look  at  an  ftncient 
status  without  feeling  that  there  was  aomathiiig  in  it  which 
neither  he,  iunt  Canora,  nor  any  modem  of  them  all,  had  ever 


It  haa  of^en  been  said  that  half  the  disputes  between  philoso- 
pherg  arise  &om  the  want  of  accurate  definitions :  and  the  word 
progress  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  tbb  saying. 
For  the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  means  nothing  but  more- 
ment ;  a  change  of  posititm,  without  any  definite  starting-pcnnt 
or  goal :  any  thing,  in  abort,  to  gratiiy  the  iererish  love  of 
novelty  and  that  impatience  of  delay,  which  are  the  real  incen- 
tives of  more  than  half  we  do.  But  progress  implies  more- 
ment  from  a  fixed  point  to  one  still  higher ;  a  movenient  which 
shall  be  in  itself  the  preparation  for  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter still.  There  is  but  one  way  of  finding  that  starting-point, 
and  that  is  by  a  thorough  and  conscientious  study  of  the 
past. 

The  reform  in  the  study  of  Grecian  history  began  in  Germany, 
and  Mr.  Bancroft  rendered  a  real  service  to  his  countrymen  when 
he  published  his  tranBlation  of  Heeren's  "  Politics  of  Ancient 
Greece."  Thirlwall's  wodc  was  a  great  improvement  npcm  evety 
thing  that  had  preceded  it,  both  in  the  conception  of  the  subject 
and  in  the  ezpceition  of  it.  But  Grote,  with  his  vast  learning, 
his  sound  philosophy,  bla  grasp  of  mind,  and  his  republican  con- 
nctiont,  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  historian  of  Greece. 
Tbe  present  volume,  though  not  without  pretenuons  to  original 
investigation,  is  mainly  based  upon  Grote,  whose  enlarged  views 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  happily  reflected  in  its  pages. 
Its  author  is  well  known  1^  previous  publications,  which  had 
won  him  the  repntation  of  an  accurate,  diligent,  and  profimnd 
scholar.  He  may  now  justly  lay  claim  to  the  additional  one 
of  a  pleasing,  graceful,  and  classic  writer. 
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In  preparing  an  edition  for  American  eokools  and  reoden,  I 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  make  any  changes  in  the  text ;  -which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  tboee  alipe  of  the  pen  irom  which 
no  -work  ib  altogether  free,  will  be  found  to  correspond  word  for 
word  with  the  original  publication.  What  I  felt  to  be  neces- 
Bary  for  the  American  student  I  have  thrown  into  an  Ap- 
pendix ;  and  the  suggestions  on  the  following  page  ctmtain  an 
outline  of  the  manner  in  which,  T  believe,  it  csn  be  studied 
with  most  pleainire  and  profit  both  to  the  teacher  and  his 

GEO.  W.  GREENE. 

Niw  YoBK,  May  S,  IS54. 
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STJGJGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

I  HATi  alreuly  remirked  that  this  n 
student  and  iho  achcx>l  or  collega  clssa- 
book.  the  following  lUggeKJODS  msj  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  hiatorical  ooune  in  our  public  imtitulion*  u  thus  f«  lo  imperfect, 
that  it  i*  laler  lo  take  it  for  gnnted  thM  the  itudent  on  opening  this  Tolumfl 
get!  his  firal  glance  at  Grecian  hiatorr.  Now  it  i*  veiy  important  that  thia 
glance  ihould  be  accompuied  hj  ■  definite  conceptioD  of  the  apace  which 
that  hiataiy  filla  both  in  Icrriloiy  and  in  time  ;  and  it  is  for  thia  pnrpoie  that 
1  ha»e  added  Heeren's  clear  and  compreheniive  geographical  aummarj,  and 
drawn  ap  the  synehronitLC  lablea  in  the  Appendix.  The  fint  ahould  be  atudied 
with  the  map;  the  aecond  bj  itaelf;  and  both  repeated,  eren  after  the  par.- 
ratLve  haa  been  begun,  until  the  geographj  and  general  chronology  of  Greece 
bave  become  aa  familiar  aa  the  boundariea  of  the  Statea  and  the  name*  of  the 
Preaidents.  Daring  the  whole  of  this  atage  of  the  study  the  blsck-boaid 
may  be  uaed  with  great  advantage. 

The  student  now  begiaa  with  a  firai  baaia.  The  Giat  couraa  may  be  made 
rapidly,  and  in  the  Ibrm  of  narration.  It  will  give  him  a  cleai  and  compre- 
henaiie  view  of  the  aubject ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  geography  and 
ehronology,  make  a  diatinct  and  definite  impression  upon  his  mind. 

The  aecond  course  ahould  be  one  of  thorough  detail ;  combining  narration 
and  quaationa.  The  aummariea  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  will  be  found  lo 
aniwer  the  purpoae  of  regular  eisminalion  queations  ;  and  the  sabatance  of 
each  aection  should  be  narrated,  leaving  the  isacber  lo  ask  additioDol  ques- 
tions whenever  the  autgect,  or  any  omisaion  in  the  narrative,  requirea  il. 
Half  the  advantage  of  the  sludy  is  lost  where  every  thing  is  put  down  in  the 
form  of  question,  instead  of  leqaiiing  the  scholar  to  aelect  the  circumatancea 
for  himaetf,  and  expreas  them  in  his  awn  language. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  chapter  cf  the  fiiat  book,  A  acholar  ia  called 
upon  te  recile ; 

Q.  What  is  thegeneral  subject  aftbischapterT 

A.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Q.  To  what  age  of  Grecian  history  does  thia  question  belong  I 

A.  To  the  Mythical. 

Q.  What  are  the  aubjecU  of  the  first  three  aectiona  T 

A.  1.  The  legendary  charsctsr  of  early  Grecian  hiatory. 
S.  Legends  of  the  Greeks  respecting  their  origin. 
3.  The  Hellenes  and  their  diffusion  in  Greece. 

New  call  upon  him  to  give  in  his  own  langaage,  but  in  a  proper  order,  the 
aubitaice  of  these  three  sections.  And  if  you  are  not  aatiafied  with  his  nar- 
ration, question  him  minutely  upon  the  parts  where  he  has  failed. 

Th(  third  course  should  be  guided  by  the  general  queations  ipp.  633,  63*), 
whicl  may  be  answered  orally,  on  the  black-boaid,  and  in  the  form  of  regular 
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During  Ihe  lecond  uid  third  counei,  written  weekly  ei 
required  upon  given  aubJBCte  ;  the  characters  of  individuals  j  the  niture  of 
puttcular  erenlg;  pirallels  between  eminent  men  {  particular  lysteina  of  pol- 
icy, and  an  infinity  of  other  queslious,  which  will  leadity  luggeiit  theniaelies 
to  eveiy  competent  instrudoi.  In  preparing  thsss,  the  studsat  ahould  be  re- 
quiml  loconiult  other  writen:  6role,  Thiilwall,  Ueeren,  Wachamulh,  etc., 
and  justify  every  asaeition  by  exact  references. 

Take  ui  eiainple.  The  condemnation  of  Uiltiadei  has  been  a  alanding 
reproach  upon  Ihe  Athenian  democracy,  and  through  that  upon  democracy  tC- 
self     UthiaJuitT 

liet  the  iludent  give  first  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts.  Let  him  compare 
varions  anthoritiei,  beginning  with  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  weighing  carefiilly 
Gillies,  Hitford,  Thirlwall,  and  Grele,  Let  him  see.  too,  whether  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  reduced  to  iia  tme  fonn  by  H  schiavelli  in  the  passaje  citrd 
by  Grote  in  his  notes.  A  single  eiercise  like  this  will  do  more  for  him  ss  a 
thinker  and  a  writer,  than  three  monthe  of  ordinary  composition. 

But  this  is  very  slow  work.  It  may  seem  so.  It  may  keep  you  longer  M 
school ;  but  it  will  send  you  iolo  the  world  with  kiwwleilge  and  hshili  that 
will  Slick  by  you  through  life. 
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The  fbUowing  work  is  intended  principally  hr  Bchools.  It  ma 
commenced  several  yeara  tgo,  at  a  time  when  the  Grecian  his- 
toiiea  used  in  schools  were  either  the  auperficial  and  inaccurate 
compilations  of  GoldHmith  and  older  writera,  or  the  meagre 
abridgments  of  more  receat  schoiara,  in  which  the  iacti  were 
pneented  in  so  brief  a  manner  as  to  leave  hardly  any  recollec- 
tion of  than  in  the  minds  of  the  readers.  Since  that  time  aaa 
01  two  school  histories  of  Greece  of  a  superior  kind  have  ap- 
peared, but  they  have  not  been  written  from  the  same  point  of 
view  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself;  and  in  the  best  of  them 
the  history  of  literature  and  art,  as  well  as.  several  other  sub- 
jects which  seemed  tc  me  of  importance,  have  been  almost 
entirely  omitted.  I  have  theretbre  seen  no  reason  to  abandon 
my  original  design,  which  now  requires  a  few  worde  of  expla- 
nation. 

My  object  has  been  to  give  the  youthfol  reader  as  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  main  Ikcts  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  the  leading 
chotacteristicB  of  the  political  inatitations,  literature,  and  art  of 
the  people,  as  could  he  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  volume 
of  moderate  size.  "With  this  view  I  have  omitted  entirely,  or 
disauBeed  in  a  few  paragraphs,  many  ciicumstonces  recorded 
in  similar  works,  and  have  thus  gained  space  for  narrating  at 
length  the  more  important  events,  and  for  bringing  out  pitnat- 
nently  the  characters  and  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  school  history  con  be  made  in- 
structive and  intoKsting,  since  a  brief  and  tedious  ennmeiation 
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of  every  eveat,  wkether  great  or  gmall,  impoitant  Of  unimpoi^ 
ttuit,  coniiues  the  reader  and  leavea  no  pennonent  impresBitHi 
upon  his  memory.  Considenble  apace  has  been  given  to  the 
history  of  literature  and  art,  unce  they  form  the  most  durable  evi- 
dences of  a  nation's  growth  in  civilization  and  in  social  pn^ress. 
A  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  of  tar  more  importance  to  a 
pupil  at  the  commencement  of  bis  classical  studies  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  every  insignificant  battle  in.  the  Peloponneaian 
war,  or  with  the  theories  of  modem  scholars  lecpecting  the 
early  population  of  Greece ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
■choolb*^  should  read  special  treatises  upon  Grecian  literature 
and  ait,  these  subjects  find  their  appropriate  place  in  a  work 
like  the  present. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  neoesury  to  observe  that  1  have  availed 
myself  of  the  researches  of  the  eminent  scholars,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany,  whose  writings  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  Greece ;  but  the  obligations  I  am  under 
to  Hr.  Grote  require  a  more  particular  acknowledgment.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  bis  work  forms  as  great  an  epoch  in' 
the  study  of  the  hjstory  of  Greece  as  Niebuhr's  has  done  in  the 
etady  of  the  history  of  Borne,  and  that  Ur.  Grote'a  conbributioas 
to  historical  science  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  that  have 
been  made  within  the  present  generation.  As  my  own  studies 
have  le '.  me  over  the  same  ground  as  Ur.  Grote,  I  have  care- 
fully weighed  his  opinions  and  tested  his  statements  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  authorities ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  I  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  his  concluvons,  even  where  they  were  in 
opposition  to  generally  received  opinions  and  prejudices,  as,  for 
instance,  in  his  views  respecting  the  legendary  history  of  Greece, 
the  legislatdon  of  Lycurgns,  the  object  of  ostracism,  the  general 
working  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  character  of  the 
Sophists.  Indeed  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  any  school  history  of  Gieece,  which  aspires  to  re- 
present the  present  state  of  knowledge  upon  the  sulgect,  mmt 
necessarily  be  founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  Hr.  Giote's  his- 
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toiy ;  but  I  have  derived  such  valuable  snuUnce  firom  his  r^ 
geaiches,  that  I  am  anxioiu  to  expreaB,  in  the  fullest  mannei, 
the  great  obligatioiis  this  work  is  under  to  that  masterpiece 
of  historical  Hteiature.  In  a  brief  outline  of  Grecian  history, 
original  lesearch  is  of  course  out  of  place ;  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  writer  is  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the 
moBt  recent  lesalts  at  which  the  beat  modem  scholsn  have 
arrived;  and  in  this  respect  it  it  hoped  that  the  intelligent 
reader  vrill  not  be  disappointed.  Of  the  many  other  modem 
■woAb  which  I  have  consulted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
Colcnel  Uure's  "  Critical  Histoi;  of  Greek  Literature,"  from 
which  I  have  derived  valuable  asmstance  in  the  chapters  of  the 
work  devoted  to  that  subject. 

As  a  general  rule,  references  to  ancient  and  modem  works 
are  not  given,  since  they  are  useless  to  the  pupil  and  occupy 
valuable  space,  while  the  scholar  will  look  for  the  authorities 
elsBwhere.  The  illustrations,  of  which  the  majority  have  been 
drawn  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Scharf,  consist  of  mape  of 
difierent  distridii,  plans  of  battles  and  places,  views  of  public 
buildings,  works  of  art  and  other  objects,  the  representation  of 
which  renders  the  descriptions  in  the  history  more  intelligible 
and  iaterestlDg  to  the  reader 
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DITBODOCTION.— ODTLINES  OF  QRECUN  OEOOSAFHY. 

g  1.  The  three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe,  g  2.  Poaition  nnd  boun, 
daries  of  Oreece.  g  3.  Siie  of  the  country,  g  4.  Nftme.  §  6.  Noi^ 
them  Greece:  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  g  6.  Central  Greece:  its  prtn- 
Ci pal  di visions  and  mountains.  §7.  Eastern  half  of  Central  Oreece: 
Doris,  Fhocis,  Locris,  Bo30tia,  AtttcB,  Mejtaris.  ^  8.  Westent  half  uf 
CentnU  Greece:  Ozoliitn  Lo<^^ia,  ^tolio,  Acsmauia.  g  ?.  Feloponne- 
BUB:Arcadia.  §  10.  Achaia.  Argulis,  Laeonia.Messenia.Eli^  gll.Tlio 
Grecian  IslHiidB.  g  1^  iafluence  of  the  physieal  geograjiby  of  Qreocu 
upon  the  political  deatiniea  of  the  people,  fi  IS,  I.ikewiseupon  their  in- 
t«llectnal character,  g  14.KiTersBDdehiefproductloaa.  glO.Cliinat& 

4  1.  TiTREE  peninaulBs,  very  different  in  form,  project  fiom  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean  eea.  The  moat  wcBterly, 
that  «f  Spain  and  Portu^,  is  a  quadrangular  figure  united  (o 
the  nuinlaad  by  an  isthmus.  The  central  one,  Uiat  of  Italy,  id 
n  \otig  tongue  of  land,  down  which  rims  from  north  to  south  tlio 
bauk-bono  of  the  Apennines,    Th<!  most  eauterly,  of  which  Greco 
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furnu  the  southern  part,  is  ia  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with  its 
base  extending  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  mouths  of 
the  river  Danube,  and  having  its  two  sides  washed  by  the  sea. 

i  2.  At  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Cambuuian,  and  continued  undei  the  name  of  Lingon, 
rims  aoiosB  the  peninsula  ironi  cast  to  west,  and  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Greece.  At  a.  time  when  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilization,  no 
position  could  be  more  Ikvorable  than  that  of  Greece.  Tiie 
.^gean  sea,  which  bathes  its  eastern  shorea,  is  studded  with 
Humeroua  islands,  inviting  the  timid  mariner  from  one  to  tlie 
other,  and  thus  establishing  an  easy  communication  between 
Asia  and  Greece.  Towards  the  south  it  laces  one  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from 
Italy  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  in  one  part  is  not  more  than 
tliirty  miles  in  breadth. 

(  3.  Greece,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, does  not  extend  farther  than  the  thirty-sixth.  Its  greatest 
L'ngth  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Tsnarum  is  not  more  than 
230  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  western  cos^t 
of  Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is  only  180  miles.  Its  sur- 
face is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal.  This  small  area 
was  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  stales,  many  of 
them  containing  a.  territory  of  only  a  few  square  miles,  and  none 
of  them  larger  than  an  English  county.  But  it  is  not  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  territory  which  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a 
jteople  ;  and  the  heroism  and  genius  of  the  Greeks  have  given  an 
iuterest  to  the  insignificant  spot  of  earth  bearing  their  name, 
which  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  and  China  have  never  equalled. 

i  4 .  The  name  of  Greece  was  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  They  called  their  land  Hdlas.,  and  themselves  Hel- 
lines.  It  is  from  the  Romans  that  we  have  derived  the  name  of 
Greece;  though  why  the  Romans  gave  it  a  different  appellation 
from  that  used  by  the  natives  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  however 
a  well  known  fact  that  foreigners  frequently  call  a  people  by  a  name 
diHerent  from  the  one  in  use  among  themselves.  Thus  the  nation 
called  Germans  by  us,  bear  the  appellation  of  Dcutschen  among 
themselves ;  and  the  people  whom  the  Romans  named  Etruscans 
or  Tuscans,  were  known  in  their  own  language  by  that  oiRascTia. 

The  word  HeUas  signifiod  at  first  only  a  small  district  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  original  abode  of  the  Hellenes.  From  this  district  the 
people,  and  along  with  them  their  name,  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Cambunian  mountains.  The 
rude  tribes  of  Epinis,  however,  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
Hellene.?,  and  the  northern  bomidary  of  Hellas  proper  was  a  line 
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dnwn  &om  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivet 
Feneua.  The  taim  Hellas  waa  also  employed  in  a  more  ex- 
tended seiue  to  signily  the  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever 
they  might  be  settled ;  and  accordingly  the  Grecian  citiet  of 
Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  of  Tarentiun  in 
Italy,  were  as  much  }nrts  of  Hellas  as  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
CoriKfli. 


^  of  Giwoo,  ilBwlng  UiB  geim*!  dliKilon  of  Uw  MounttUi  Ringofc 
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4  5.  Midway  between  the  Ionian  and  Mgean.  leaa  the  chain  1 1* 
mountains  forming  the  northem  boundary  of  Grfeece  is  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  the  long  and  lofty  range  of  Findus,  running 
from  north  (o  south,  like  the  Apeanines  of  the  Italian  penui- 
aula.  From  Uount  Piodus  two  lateral  branches  stretch  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  running  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distaace 
of  siity  miles,  and  encloHing  the  plain  of  Tliessaly,  the  richest 
and  largest  in  Greece,  The  southern  of  these  two  hranckes  bore 
the  name  of  Othrys ;  the  northern,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  the  Cambunian  mountains,  terminates 
upon  the  coast  in  the  lolly  summit  of  Olympus,  the  highest  ui 
all  Gi-reece,  being  9700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely 
ever  free  from  snow.  South  of  Olympus  another  range,  known 
under  the  succeBsive  names  of  Oasa  and  Pelion,  stretches  along 
the  coast  parallel  to  that  of  Pindua.  Thus  Thesaaly  is  enclosed 
between  four  natural  ramparts,  which  are  only  broken  at  tlie  * 
north-eastern  extremity  hy  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  between 
IS  and  Oasa,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  finds  its  way 


Olympus 
into  ue  I 


Pindus  forms  the  boundary  between  Thesaaly  and  Epirus. 
The  latter  country  contains  no  enclosed  plain  like  that  of  Thes- 
saly,  but  is  covered  by  rugged  ranges  of  mountains  running  from 
north  to  south,  through  which  the  Achelotis,  the  largest  river 
of  Greece,  flows  towards  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

k  6.  At  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  Greece  is 
extracted  into  a  kind  of  isOimuB  by  two  opposite  gul&,  the  Am- 
bracian  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  the  east.  This  isthmus 
sepaiates  the  peninsula  of  central  Greece  from  the  mainland  of 
Thesaaly  and  Ephus. 

Central  Greece  again  may  be  divided  into  two  unequal  halves, 
the  eastern  half  containing  the  countries  of  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris, 
BcBotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris,  the  western  comprising  Ozolian 
Locris,  .StoUa,  and  Acamania. 

A  Uttle  above  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  there  is  a 
summit  in  the  range  of  Findus,  called  Mount  Tymphrestus,  from 
which  ranges  of  mountains  radiate,  as  from  a  centre,  in  all  direc- 
tions. On  the  east  two  gigantic  arms  branch  off  towards  the 
sea. :  the  one  which  runs  nearly  due  east  under  the  name  of 
Othrys  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  the  other  which  bears  the 
name  of  CKta,  has  a  south-easterly  directbn,  and  fonns  the 
northem  hairier  of  central  Greece,  The  only  entrance  into  cen- 
tral Greece  from  the  north  is  thmugh  the  narrow  opening  leil 
between  Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea,  immortalized  in  history  under 
the  name  of  Thermopylte. 

tSoulh  of  Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus  divides  into  twopi^at 
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bnuiclies,'aiid  no  ko^r  beaie  the  s&me  name :  one  strikes  to 
the  Bouth-eaat  under  the  names  of  PamaaauB,  Helicon,  Githieroa, 
and  HymettuB,  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium,  the  «outh- 
enunoBt  pcunt  of  Attica ;  the  other  diverges  to  the  south-west 
under  the  names  ctf  Corax  and  the  Ozolian  mountains,  and  joins 
the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

{  7.  In  the  highlands  between  (Eta  and  Parnassus  is  a  namnr 
nlain  called  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to  have 
lasued  to  the  conqnest  of  Peloponnesus.  Here  risea  the  river 
CephiesuB,  which  ftows  into  Fhocis.  The  greater  part  of  Phocu 
is  occupied  by  Pamawnia,  which  rises  to  the  he^ht  of  8000  feet, 
hit  between  Ibis  mountain  and  those  of  eastern  Locris  is  a  fertile 
plain  drained  by  the  Cephissus. 

From  the  easteni  extt«mity  of  Mount  (Eta  a  nuige  of  moun- 
tains runs  southward  along  the  coast.  It  passes  through  tbe 
country  of  llie  Locriana,  called  respectively  Epicntfaidian,  beat 
Uount  Cnemis,  and  OjauUiaa,  fnxa.  the  town  of  Opus.  Baotia 
extends  from  sea  to  sea,  but  it  is  separated  irom  the  Enbteai) 
channel  by  a  oontinuation  of  the  I^jcrian  mountains  and  frmn 
the  Corintiiian  gulf  fay  the  lof^  range  of  Helicon,  celebrated  in 
poetry  as  the  abode  of  the  Mufes.  On  its  northern  frontier 
the  ofishoots  of  Pamaasus  and  the  Locrian  mountains  leave  (miy 
a  narrow  opening  through  which  ^e  Cephissus  flows  ;  and  on 
the  south  the  oountiy  is  shut  in  by  the  lony  barrier  of  Cithnron 
and  Fames,  which  separate  it  from  Attica.  fiiBatia  is  thus  a  large 
hollow  basin,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  contain- 
ing a  considerable  quanlily  of  very  fertile  land.  The  Ce- 
phiasus,  and  the  streams  which  descend  from  tlte  Earrounding 
hills,  iana  in  the  centre  of  the  country  the  lake  (Topa'is,  which 
finds  an  ostlet  lor  its  waters  Ifaiough  subterraneous  channels  in 
the  limest^ke  mountains. 

Attica  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  ndes 
washed  by  the  sea  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  The  range 
of  Cithffltnn  and  Paroea,  wbicb  forms  its  twrthem  boundary, 
shuts  off  this  peninsula  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  Oithtenm  is 
prolonged  towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Cor- 
inthian gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous  country  of  Megaris. 
Here  it  rises  into  a  new  ichain  under  the  name  of  the  Geranean 
mountains,  which  stretch  acnoBS  Megaris  from  west  to  east, 
panJlel  to  Cithsron.  These  numntains  sink  down  southward 
towards  the  Isthmus,  whieh  separates  central  Greece  from  Pelo- 
pwineniB.  Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Saronic 
gulf  on  the  east  penetzate  ao  far  inland  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  them,  not  more  than  four  miles  across  at 
its  narrowest  part.     Tlie  Isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  but  im- 
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mediately  to  the  Bonth  rise  the  Onean  hilk,  protecting  Felopon- 
iiesuB  from  iavaaion  by  land, 

iS.  The  weeteni  half  of  central  Greece  consisto,  ae  already 
gaid.  of  Locris,  ^toUa,  and  Acamania.  Locris,  called  Ozdian 
to  diBtinguibh  it  from  the  eastern  district  of  this  name,  lies  upon 
the  Corinthiaa  gulf,  and  is  a  wild  and  mountainouB  country, 
nearly  covered  by  the  oSkhoots  of  the  Fhocian  Fanuweus  and  the 
^tolian  Corax.  ^tolia  and  A£amama,  separated  by  the  river 
Achelous,  are  alw>  mountaiiuiUB,  the  greater  part  of  theii  eurface 
being  occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the  hilla  of  Epirus,  but  at 
the  BBjne  time  containing  a  few  fertile  plains  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Achelous.  All  three  eountries  were  the  haunts  of  lude 
robber  tribes  even  as  late  as  the  Peloponneaan  war. 

i  9.  The  Isthmus  which  connects  central  Greece  with  the 
southern  peninsula  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  outspread 
form  of  the  latter,  that  the  ancients  regarded  the  peninsula  as  aii 
island,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Peloponnesus,  or  the  island  of 
Pelops,  from  the  mythical  hero  of  tlua  name,  Ita  form  was 
compared  in  antiquity  to  th^  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vino, 
and  its  modern  name,  the  Morea,  was  bwtowed  upon  it  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry. 

The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  have  their  roots  in  the  centro 
c^  the  country,  from  which  -they  branch  out  towards  the  sea. 
This  central  region,  called  Arcadia,  is  the  Switzerland  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  mountains,  forming 
B.  bind  of  natural  wall,  which  separates  it  from  the  other 
Felopoaneaian  states.  These  mountains  are  unbroken  on  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  fiontiera,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
western  side  that  the  waters  of  the  Alpheus,  the  chief  river  in 
the  peninsula,  find  their  way  through  a  narrow  opening  towards 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  on  the  northern  frontier  that  the  Arcadian 
mountuna  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive ;  and  at  the  north- 
eaatern  extremity  of  the  country  Mount  Cyllene  rises  to  the 
height  of  7788  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  grand  and 
majestic  object  as  seen  from  the  isthmus  and  the  Corinthiaa 
gulf. 

(  10.  The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  were  Achato, 
Atgolis,  Laconia,  MesBema,  and  Klis.  Achaia  was  a  narrow  sLp 
of  country  lying  between  the  noithem  harrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corinthiaa  gulf.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of 
hills,  which  descend  from  tho  Arcadian  mountains,  and  either 
run  out  into  the  lea  in  the  &rm  of  bold  promontories,  or  subside 
before  reaching  the  shore.  The  plains  thus  loft  on  the  coast, 
and  the  vaUeys  between  the  mountains,  are  Ibr  the  most  part 
very  fertile 
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Argolis  was  used  as  a  collective  tenn  to  signify  the  territories 
of  several  independeat  states.  Of  these  the  moat  importaiit 
w«e  Corinth  Euid  Sicyrai,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Corinthiaji  gulf,  and  Argoe,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Aigolio 
gulf,  in  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length  uid  from  four  tu 
five  in  breftdth.  The  remainder  of  Argolis  oousisted  of  a  rocky 
penioaala  between  the  Sanmic  and  Argolic  galb,  containing  at 
Its  eastern  extremity  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Tnezen,  awl 
Uermione. 

Laconia  and  Mesaenia  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponneeuB  from  sea  to  sea.  They  were  separated  by  the  lofty 
range  of  Taygetus,  nintiiog  from  north  to  south  and  terminating 
in  Sia  promontory  of  Tranarum  (now  Cape  Matapan),  the  south- 
emmoBt  point  of  tireece  and  Europe.  Along  the  eastern  side  of 
Iiaconia  the  range  of  Mount  Famon  extends  from  north  to  south 
parallel  to  that  of  Taygetus,  and  terminates  in  the  pmmontory 
of  Ualea.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  valley  of  the  Eurotaa, 
in  which  Sparta  stood,  and  which  south  of  this  city  opens  out 
tnto  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  toward  the  Laconiau  gulf. 
Messenia  in  like  manner  was  drained  by  the  Pamisus,  whose 
plun  is  still  more  extenuvo  and  fertile  than  that  of  the  Burotas. 
Elisviaa  the  region  between  the  western  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  covered  to  a  great  estent  with  the  ofiahoots 
of  the  Arcadian  mountains,  but  contains  several  plains.  In.  the 
centre  of  the  country  is  the  memorable  plain  of  Olympia,  through 
which  the  Alpheus  flows,  and  in  which  the  city  of  Pisa  stood. 

Ml.  The  numeroua  islands  which  line  the  Grecian  shores 
were  occupied  in  historical  times  by  the  Grecian  raoe.  Of  these 
the  most  important  was  Eubaa,  ninety  miles  in  length,  stretch- 
ing along  the  coasts  of  Bceotia  and  Attica.  Through  it  ran  from 
north  to  south  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Ossa  Emd  PeUou.  South  of 
Eubcea  was  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Cydades,  lying  round 
Delos  aa  a  centre ;  luid  east  of  these  were  the  Sporades,  near  the 
Asiatic  coast.  South  of  these  grq^ups  lay  the  two  lai^  islands 
of  Crete  and  Rhodes.  In  the  Saronic  gulf  between  Attica  and 
Aigolis  were  the  celebrated  islands  of  Salantis  and  jEgina,  the 
fimner  reckoned  as  part  of  Attica,  and  the  latter  long  the  rival 
and  eye^H>re  of  Athens.  OH*  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  we  find  Corcyra  opposite  Epirus,  Cepkallema  and 
Ithaca  opposite  Acamania,  and  Zacifftthus  near  the  coast  of  Elig 
in  Peloponnesus.  Cythera  was  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
ftata  the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia. 

f  12.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  political  destinies  of  the    people. 
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Greece  ie  one  of  the  most  mounUinoiu  countriee  of  Europe, 
lu  Huj&oe  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  smatl  plains  either  entirely 
surrounded  by  limeetone  inoimtainB  or  open  only  to  the  sea. 
Mountains,  not  rivers,  have  in  all  ages  proved  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  intercouiae  between  neighbouring  tribes.  This  was  the 
case  in  G-reece,  and  thus  the  very  nature  of  the  land  tended  to 
produce  that  large  number  of  independent  states  which  is  one  of 
the  most  Btriking  phmnomena  in  Grecian  history.  Each  of  the 
principal  Grecian  cities  was  founded  in  one  of  the  small  pUina 
already  described  ;  and  as  the  mountains  which  separated  it  from 
its  neighbours  were  lofty  and  rugged,  it  grew  up  in  solitary  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  its  own  character  before  it  could  be  ajiected 
by  any  eitamal  influence. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  also  protected  it  from 
Ibreign  inTasion,  as  well  as  rendered  it  difficult  for  oiw  section  of 
the  Grecian  race  to  subdue  the  rest.  The  vale  of  Tempe  between 
Mounts  Om&  and  Olympus,  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  between 
northern  and  central  Greece,  the  passes  over  Mount  Cithsron 
between  Bceotia  and  Attica,  and  those  over  the  Geraneau  and 
Onean  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  IsthinuB,  could  easUy  be 
diifended  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men  against  vastly  superior 
numbers. 

But,  while  the  Grecian  states  were  separated  from  their  near- 
est neighbours  by  their  mountains,  the  sea  afiorded  them  easy 
intercourse  with  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  moat  strikiugpecuharitieaof  the  geography  of  Greece 
is  the  wonderful  extent  of  its  sea  coast.  In  this  respect  it  has 
the  advantage  over  every  other  coiuitry  of  Europe,  Although 
its  sur&ce  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Portu^l,  its  line  of  coast 
exceeds  that  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Kot  only  is  it  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  every  side  except  on  its 
northern  frontier,  but  its  coast  is  also  broken  by  a  number  of 
hays  and  gid&  ruwiing  far  into  the  land.  Thus  almost  every 
Grecian  state  had  ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  Arcadia 
was  almost  the  only  political  division  that  did  not  pomess  some 
territory  upon  the  coast. 

f  13.  Of  all  natural  objects  the  mountains  and  the  sea  have 
ever  been  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  moulding  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  were  both  mountaineeis 
and  mariners,  and  as  such  they  possessed  the  susceptibiUty 
to  external  impressions,  the  love  of  fieedom,  and  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  which  have  always  characterized,  more  or  less, 
the  inhabitants  of  mounteinous  and  maritime  districts.  The 
poetical  beauty  of  the  Grecian  mountains  has  often  colled 
forth  the  admiration  of  modem  travelers.    Their  craggy,  broken 
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forms  and  rich  Bilveiy  coloor  give  to  the  Grecian  landscape  a 
peculiar  chann,  and  justify  the  description  of  the  poet  Gray, 
when  he  speaks  of  Greece  aa  a  land, 


The  beanty  of  the  scenery  is  still  fiirther  enhanced  by  the  gorge- 
ous atmuai^eie  in  which  every  object  is  bathed.  To  a  native 
of  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  nothing  is  more  strildiig  in 
the  Grecian  climate  than  the  transparent  cleameaa  of  the  air  and 
the  Imlliant  ccdouring  of  the  sky.  "When  Euripides  represents 
the  Athenians  as 


he  is  guilty  of  no  poetical  exaggeration,  and  the  violet  colour 
which  the  Roman  poet  assigns  to  the  hills  of  Hymettuat  is 
literally  true. 

i  14.  Greece  ia  deficient  in  ar^iularaupi^yof  water.  Dnring 
the  autninnal  and  winter  months  the  rain,  which  falb  in  large 
quantities,  fills  the  crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills  and  is 
carried  off  by  torrents,  in  sumriker  rain  is  almost  unknown  and 
the  beds  of  tiie  torrents  fiill  of  water  in  the  winter  then  become 
ravines,  perfectly  dry  and  overgrown  with  shrubs.  Even  the 
rivers,  which  are  partly  snppUed  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  None  of  the  Grecian  rivers 
are  navigable,  and  the  Achelous,  which  is  the  most  considerable 
of  all,  has  a  conrse  of  only  130  miles. 

The  chief  productions  of  Greece  in  ancient  times  were  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil.  The  hills  afibrded  excellent  pasture 
for  cattle,  and  in  antiquity  were  covered  with  forestB,  though 
they  are  at  present  nearly  destitute  of  wood. 

Li  alntoet  every  part  of  Greece  there  were  rich  veins  of  msxble, 
afibrding  materials  for  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  such  as 
hardly  any  other  country  in  the  world  pesaesees.  The  limestone, 
of  wluch  most  of  its  mountains  is  composed,  is  well  adapted  for 
military  architecture  ;  and  it  is  to  this  hard  and  intractable  atone 
that  we  owe  those  massive  polygonal  walls,  of  which  the  remains 
.  still  crown  the  sumimts  of  so  many  Grecian  hills.  Laurium  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  Attica  yielded  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver,  but  otherwise  Greece  was  poor  in  the  precious  metals. 

^aamrrii  il^pdc  alBipo^. — Earip.  Med.  SS9. 

f  "Il>t  prope/w'TrurMicolles  florentis  Ilymetti 

Fons  BBcer."'— OTii3,  Art.  Amal.  8,  SS7. 
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Iron  was  found  in  the  range  of  TaygetuB  in  Locouia,  and  copper 

as  well  as  iron  near  Chalcis  in  Eubcea. 

(15.  The  climate  ofGreece  appears  to  have  been  more  healthy 
in  ancient  times  than  it  is  at  present.  The  malaria  which  now 
poisons  the  atmosphere  in  the  summer  months,  could  not  have 
existed  to  the  same  extent  when  the  land  was  more  thickly  peo- 
pled and  more  carefully  cultivated.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of 
its  surface,  to  its  lofty  mountains  and  depressed  valleys,  the  cli- 
mate varies  greatly  in  diflurent  districts.  In  the  highlands  in 
the  interior  the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  lying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring,  while  in  the  lowlands  open 
to  the  sea,  severe  weather  is  almost  unknown.  The  rigour  of 
winter  is  frequently  experienced  in  the  highlaitds  of  Mantin^a 
and  Tegfia  in  the  month  of  March,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring  is  felt  in  the  plains  of  Argos  and  Iibco- 
nia.  and  almost  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  low  grounds  at  the 
head  of  the  Messenian  gulf.  To  this  diHerence  in  climate  the 
ancients  attributed  the  difierence  in  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  natives  of  various  districts.  Thus  the  duLness  of  the  Bffio- 
tians  was  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmos- 
phere, while  the  dry  and  clear  air  of  Attica  was  supposed  to 
sharpen  the  faculties  of  its  inhabitants. 
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BOOK   I. 
THE  MYTHICAL  AGE. 


THE  EAUUEST  INHABITANTS  OF  OKEECE. 

§  1.  Lwend&ry  character  of  earl  J  Grecian  historj.     g  2.  Legeodaof  the 

GreekBreapectiDgtheirorigiQ.  8  3.  The  nelleneeend  thpirdiffiieionio 
Greece.  8  4.  Connerion  olthe  flellenea  witli  the  Id  Jo-European  stem. 
gS.  Thefe1uigian&..  gS.  Foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  g  7,  Egyptian 
colonies  of  Cecrops  anil  Danaus.  g  8.  Hirjgi&a  colony  of  Pelops. 
g  6.  FhiBnician  colony  of  Cadmus, 

f  1,  The  clouds  'which  envelope  the  early  history  of  Gi«ece  are 
lighted  up  by  the  brilliant  hues  of  Grecian  fabie  ;  but  the  reader 
muet  carufuUy  guard  Bgainst  believing  la  the  reality  of  the  per- 
sonages or  of  the  events  commemorated  by  these  beautiful 
legenils.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  probably  sprung  out  of  events 
which  actually  occurred,  and  may  therefore  contain  a  kernel  of 
historical  truth ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  what  is  falee,  between  the  historical  facta 
and  their  saheequent  embellishineuts.  Till  events  are  recorded 
in  written  documents,  no  materials  exist  for  a  trustworthy  his- 
tory ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  epoch  known  by  the  name  of  the 
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fint  Olympiad,  coneeponditig  to  the  yeu  776  beibie  Christ,  that 
the  Greeks  began  to  employ  writing  as  a  means  for  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  any  historical  Ikcts.  Before  that  period  every- 
thing ia  vague  and  uncertain  ;  and  fat  two  centoriee  afterwaidB 
we  meet  with  only  a  few  isolated  events,  and  posaesB  iKithing 
in  the  form  of  a  continuous  history.  But  even  the  mythical 
age  must  not  be  passed  over  entirely.  In  all  cases  the  tiaditJoos 
of  a  people  are  -worthy  of  record ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  Greeks,  whose  legends  moulded  their  faith  and  influenced 
their  conduct  down  to  the  latest  times. 

f  2.  Few.Jiations  have  paid  more  attention  to  theii  genealogy 
than  the  Greeks.  In  modem  times  families  are  ambitious  of 
tracing  back  their  origin  to  some  illustrious  ancestor ;  but  in 
Greece  this  feeUng  was  not  cooiined  to  famihes,  but  pervaded 
alike  all  associations  of  men.  Every  petty  tribe  or  clan  claimed 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  whoso  name  was  bonie  by 
each  member  of  the  community.  This  ancestor  was  usually 
represented  as  the  son  or  immediate  descendant  of  a  god,  or  else 
as  sprung  from  the  earth,*  which  was  in  such  cases  r^arded  as 
a  divine  being.  Thus  the  Greek  people  con&dered  themselves 
the  children  d'  one  common  father,  in  whcee  name  they  gloried 
as  the  symbol  of  fraternity.  This  ancestor  was  Hellen,  Sie  son 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  from  whom  the  people  derived  the 
name  of  Hellenes.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and 
.^oluB.  Of  these  Dorus  and  .Solus  gave  their  names  to  the 
Dorians  and  .Slolians;  and  Xuthus,  through  his  two  sons,  Ion 
and  AchffiUB,  became  the  forefather  of  the  lonians  and  Achieans. 
In  this  way  the  four  great,  divisions  of  the  Greek  race,  the 
Dorians,  .Cohans,  lonians,  and  Achieans,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Hellen. 

}3.  The  descent  of  the  Hellenes  from  &  common  ancestor,' 
Hellen,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  popular  faith.  It  was  a 
general  practjce  in  antiquity  to  invent  fictitious  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  names  of  which  the  origin  was  buried  in 
obscurity.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Hellen  and  his  eons  came  into 
being.  But  though  they  never  had  any  real  existence,  their  his- 
tory may  be  regarded  as  the  traditional  history  of  the  races  to 
whom  they  gave  their  names.  Thus  when  we  are  told  that 
Hellen  reigned  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys,  which  was  the  part  of  Greece  first  call  Hellas,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Greeks  believed  thig  district  to  be  the  original 
abode  of  their  race.  In  like  manner  the  migrations  of  the  sons 
of  Hellen  from  the  south  of  Thessaly,  and  their  settlements 
in  the  difierent  parts  of  Greece,  represent  the  current  belief 
•  llrnce  cnlted  an  Anloehlhon  (kiroxBuv). 
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reflpeotiiig  the  euly  history  of  the  firar  great  divinonB  of  tho 
race. 

McAoA  Hocoeeded  his  fB.ther  Hellen  as  king  of  Hellas  in  Thee- 
aoly,  but  his  deacendanta  occupied  a  great  part  of  central  Greece, 
as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  also  took  poeaeemon  of  tho 
western  coast  of  Poloponnenis.  The  ^olians  were  the  most 
widely  difibsed  of  all  the  desoendants  of  Hellen.  Many  of  their 
towna,  such  as  Corinth  and  Idcus  in  Thessaly,  were  situated 

Jon  the  coast,  ftnd  the  worehip  of  Foseidtn  (Neptune),  the  god 
the  sea,  prevsiled  extensively  among  them. 

The  Achsans  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Heroic  age  as  the 
xaoKt  warlike  of  the  Grrecian  raceg.  At  that  time  they  are  leuK- 
Bonted  as  inhabiting  the  original  abode  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thes- 
saly, and  also  the  cities  of  Mycenm,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  in  the 
Felopramesus.  The  most  distinguished  o£  the  Grecian  heroes  in 
the  Tngaii  war  were  AohieEuis ;  and  such  was  the  celebrity  of 
the  race  at  that  period  that  Homer  frequently  gives  their  name 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Dorians  and  lonians  are  of  far  less  importanoe  in  the 
ancient  legends,  though  they  afterwards  became  the  two  leading 
races  in  Greece,  to  whom  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  respec- 
tively belonged.  The  Dorians  were  almost  confined  to  the  small 
numntainans  district  named  a&er  them,  lying  between  Thessaly 
and  Phocis ;  the  lonians  were  found  chiefly  in  Attica  and  along 
the  narrow  slip  of  coast  in  the  south  of  Peloponnesus,  which  in 
historical  times  was  known  by  the  name  of  Achaia. 

t  4.  Such  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
early  diffusion  of  their  race.  But  it  is  natural  for  us  to  go  &r- 
thei  back,  and  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  origin  of  the 
people.  Mow  the  only  snre  and  certoin  means  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  any  peojje  is  a  knowledge  of  its  language.  Tra- 
dition misleads  as  often  as  it  guides  the  inqairer ;  and  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  mythology,  manners  and  customs,  are  fre- 
quently deceptive  and  always  va^e.  Language,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  enduring  memorial ;  and,  whatever  changes  it  may 
have  undergone  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  rarely  loses  those  funda- 
mental elements  which  proclaim  its  origin  and  affinities.  If  then 
we  conduct  our  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Greek  people  by 
means  of  their  language,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  Greek  language  is  a  member  of 
that  great  family  of  languages  to  which  modem  scholars  have 
given  the  name  of  Indo-Eumpeon.  The  various  nations  speaking 
the  difierent  varieties  of  this  language  were  originally  one  people, 
inhabiting  the  high  table-land  of  central  Asia.  At  some  period, 
long  antecedent  to  all  profane  history,  they  issued  from  their 
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primevsl  Beats,  and  spread  ovei  a  conoiderable  portion  both  of 
Asia  and  of  Europe.  In  Asia  the  ancient  HindooB,  who  spoke 
Sanscrit,  and  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whose  language  was  the 
Zend,  were  the  two  piincipal  branches  of  this  people.  In  Europe 
the  Germans,  Felasgians,  Slavonians,  and  Celts  were  the  four 
chief  varieties.  It  is  tbreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  give  any 
account  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  ;  but 
a  few  remarks  must  be  made  upon  the  Pelaegions,  &om  wham 
the  Greeks  derived  their  origin, 

i  5.  The  Pelagians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
as  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  thmr  land.  The  primitive 
name  of  Greece  is  said  to  have  been  Pelai^a.  In  the  historical 
period,  those  parts  of  Greece  which  had  been  eubject  to  the 
fewest  changes  of  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Pelosgians.  This  was  especially  the  cat c 
with  Arcadia  and  Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  same  tribes  from  time  inmiemorial.  The  Pelasgians  were 
spread  over  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  Grecian  peninsula;  and  the 
Pelasgic  lan^age  thus  formed  the  basis  of  the  Latin  as  well  as 
of  the  Greek.  It  is  true  that  HerodotuH  speaks  of  the  Pelade 
as  a  foreign  language,  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  ;  but  his 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight,  since 
the  ancients  were  lamentably  deficient  in  philological  knowledge, 
and  had  no  notion  of  the  affinity  of  languages. 

Of  the  Pelasgians  themselves  our  information  is  scanty.  They 
were  not  mere  barbarians.  They  are  represented  as  tilUng  the 
ground  and  dwelling  in  walled  cities.*  Their  religion  appear*  to 
have  been  essentially  the  same  ae  the  religion  of  the  Hellenes. 
Their  great  divinity  was  Jove,  the  national  Hellenic  god,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was  Bodona  in  Epirus.  Hence 
Homer  gives  to  the  Dodoncean  Jove  the  titie  of  Pelasgic  ;  and  his 
oracle  at  Bodona  was  always  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  in 
Greece. 

The  Pelasgians  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  as  the 
Hellenes,  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  others.  In  what  respects  the 
Hellenes  were  superior  to  the  other  Pelasgic  tribes  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  they  appear  at  the  fiist  dawn  of  history  as  the  domi- 
nant race  in  Greece.  The  rest  of  the  Pelasgians  disappeared 
before  them  or  were  incorporated  with  them ;  their  dialect  of 
the  Pelasgic  tongue  became  the  language  of  Greece ;  and  their 
worship  of  the  Olympian  Jove  gradually  supplanted  the  more 
ancient  worship  of  the  Dodontean  god. 

i  6.  The  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  the  development  of 

th«r  language  bear  all  the  marks  of  home  growth,  and  probably 

•  A  fortified  town  ww  called  £ari«w  by  Ihe  PFlupaiiB. 
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were  little  aflected  by  foieign  influence.  The  tniditionB,  how- 
ever, of  the  Greeks  would  point  to  a.  coutniry  coacluaion.  ll 
was  a  genernl  belief  among'  them  that  the  Felasgiajis  were  tc- 
claimed  from  bnibarism  by  Oriental  Btrangera,  who  eettled  in 
the  country  tmd  introdnced  among  the  rude  inhahitonts  the 
first  elements  of  civilizatioii.  Many  of 'Uieae  traditions,  however, 
arc  not  ancient  legends,  but  owe  their  origin  to  the  philosophical 
speculationK  of  a  later  a^,  which  loved  to  repreeent  an  imaginary 
progreHH  of  society  from  the  time  when  men  fed  on  acoms  and- 
ran  wild  in  woods,  to  the  time  when  they  became  united  into 
political  communities  and  owned  the  aupremacy  of  law  and 
reason.  The  speculative  Qieeks  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  eiilh 
and  fiiih  centuries  before  the  Ohririian  era  were  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  monuments  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy, 
which  even  in  that  early  age  of  the  world  indicated  a  gray  and 
hoary  antiquity.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  not  alow  to  avail 
tbemaelves  of  the  impreeaion  made  upon  their  visitors,  and  told 
the  latter  many  a  wondrous  tale  to  prove  that  the  civilization, 
the  arts,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  all  came  from  the 
land  of  the  Nile.  These  t^es  £>und  easy  believers ;  they  were 
carried  back  .to  Gicece,  and  repeated  with  various  modifications 
and  embellishments ;  and  thus  no  doubt  arose  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  traditions  respecting  Egyptian  colonies  in  Greece: 

i  7.  Although  we  may  therefore  reject  with  safen.the  tra- 
ditions leqiecting  these  Egyptian  colouiee,  two  are  of  so  much 
celebrity  that  they  cannot  ba  passed  over  entirely  in  an  account 
of  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  indebted 
for  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in 
Egypt.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  introduction  of  religions 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Acropolis  or  citadel  of  Athens,  to 
which  the  original  city  was  confined,  continued  to  bear  the  name 
of  Cecropia  even  in  later  tlmee.  Argos,  in  like  manner,  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Egyptian  Danaus,  who  iled  to 
Greece  with  his  fif^  daughters  to  escape  from  the  peisecutioD 
of  their  suitors,  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  .^gyptus.  The 
Egyptian  stranger  was  elected  king  by  the  natives,  and  from  him 
the  tribe  of  the  Danai  derived  their  name,  which  Homer  fre- 
quently uses  as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Greeks.  The  only 
fact  which  lends  any  countenance  to  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian 
colony  in  Greece  is  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  pyramids 
at  no  groat  distance  from  Argos ;  but  this  form  of  buUding  ia 
not  confined  to  Egypt.  Pyramids  are  found  in  India,  Babylonia, 
and  Mexico,  and  may  therefore  have  been  erected  by  the  early 
inhabitantsofOreeceindependentlyof  any  connexion  with  Egypt. 
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t  6.  AnoAer  colony,  not  le»  celebrated  and  not  mote  credible 
than  the  two  juat  mentioned,  ia  tbe  one  led  from  Aaia  by  Pelops, 
from  whom  &b  Boutbem  peninsula  of  Greece  derived  its  mune 
of  PeloponneeuB.  Felope  is  uniolly  represented  u  a  native  of 
Sipylus  in  Fhiygia,  and  the  son  of  the  wealthy-king  Tantalus. 
By  means  of  his  riches,  which  he  brought  with  h™  into  Graeoe, 
he  became  king  of  Mycenm  and  the  founder  of  a  powerful 
dynas^,  one  of  the  moat  renowned  in  the  Heroic  age  of  Greece. 
From  rum  was  descended  Agamemnon,  who  led  the  Grecian  host 
against  Troy. 

t  9.  The  case  is  diilereat  with  the  Pbanioian  colony,  which  ia 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gadmus  at  Theben  in  Bceotia.  We 
have  deoiatve  evidence  that  the  Phmnicians  planted  ooloniee  at 
an  early  period  in  the  islands  of  Greece ;  and  it  is  only  natural 
to  believe  that  they  also  settled  upon  the  shores  of  the  mainland. 
Whether  there  was  such  a  person  as  the  Fhtenician  Cadmus, 
and  whether  he  huilt  the  town  called  Cadmea,  which  afterwaids 
became  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  as  the  ancient  legends  relate,  can 
not  he  determined ;  but,  setting  aside  all  tradition  on  the  subject, 
there  is  vae  iact  which  pfovea  indisputably  an  early  intercourse 
between  Fhcenicia  and  Greece.  It  was  to  the  Fhsnicians  that 
the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the  art  of  writing ;  for  both  the 
n&m^  and  the  Ibrms  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are 
evidentljt  derived  from  the  Phenician.  With  this  exception  the 
Oriental  strangers  left  no  permanent  traces  of  their  seUlements 
in  Greece ;  and  the  population  of  the  country  continued  to  be 
essentially  Grecian,  UDContaminated  by  any  foreign  elements. 
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i.  I^ter  additions.  89.  Ratum  of  tha  Greci&n  hapoes  from  Troy, 
gla  Dat«ofthefiJlo(Tlw.  gll.  WhethertlioHeroic  legendscoa- 
tain  any  historical  facU.  g  IS.  The  Homerie  poams  present  a  picture 
of  B  real  state  of  aoaiety . 

(  1.  It  waa  univerBaUy  believed  by  the  Greeka  that,  their  native 
laad  was  in  the  earlier  ages  ruled  by  b.  noble  race  of  beings,  poB- 
seseing  a  supeihuman  though  not  a  divine  nature,  and  superior 
to  ordinary  men  In  strength  of  body  andgreatneesof  soul.  Theac 
are  the  Heroes  of  Grecian  mythology,  whose  exploits  and  adven- 
tuies  form  the  great  mine  from  which  the  Greeks  deiived  in- 
exhaustible materials  for  their  poetry — 
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AccoTdittg  to  mythical  chronology  the  Heroic  age  conatitutes 
a  period  of  about  two  hundrad  yean,  from  the  firet  appearance 
of  the  Helleues  in  Thessaly  to  the  return  of  the  Ureeks  from 
Troy.  ISince  the  legends  of  this  period  belong  to  mythology  and 
not  to  history,  they  find  their  proper  place  in  a  work  devoted  to 
the  former  eubject,  £iit  eome  of  them  are  bo  closely  interwoven 
with  the  historical  traditions  of  Greeoe  that  it  is  impoeaible  to 
pass  them  by  entirely.  Among  the  heroes  three  stand  con- 
Hpicuously  forth  :  Hercules,  thenatioual  hero  of  Gieecv;  Theeeus, 
the  hero  of  Attica ;  and  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  the  principal 
founder  of  Grecian  law  and  civilization. 

i2.  Of  all  the  Heroic  families  none  was  moro  celebrated  than 
that  of  Danaus,  king  of  Argoe.  In  the  hfth  generation  we  find 
it  personified  in  Dana«,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  whom  Jovo 
wooed  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Perseus,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Medusa.  Perseus  was  the 
ancestor  of  Hercules,  being  the  great-grandfather  both  of  Alc- 
msna  and  of  her  husband  Amphitryon.  According  to  the  well- 
known  legend,  Jove,  enamoured  of  Alcmena,  assumed  the  form 
of  Amphitryon  in  hia  abaence,  and  became  by  her  the  father 
of  Hercules.  To  the  son  thus  begotten  Jove  had  destined  the 
sovereignty  of  Argos ;  but  the  jealous  anger  of  Hera.  (Juno) 
raised  up  against  him  an  opponent  and  a  master  in  the  person 
of  Eurystheus,  another  descendant  of  Perseus,  at  whose  bidding 
the  greatest  of  all  heroes  was  to  achieve  those  wonderful  laboura 
whichfilled  the  whole  world  with  his  fame.  In  these  are  realized, 
on  a  maguificGut  scale,  the  two  great  objects  of  ancient  heroism 
— the  destruction  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  power.  Such,  fur  instance,  arc  the  labours,  in 
'which  he  destroys  the  terrible  Nemean  lion  and  Lemean  hydra, 
carries  ofi"  the  girdle  of  Ares  from  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  and  seizes  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperidea,  guarded 
by  a  hundred-headed  dragon.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
perceive,  as  is  the  case  with  aU  the  Grecian  heroes,  that  the 
extraordinary  endowments  of  Hercules  did  not  preserve  him 
from  human  weakness  and  error,  and  the  consequent  expiation 
which  they  demanded.  After  slaying  in  his  ungovernable  rage 
his  friend  and  companion  Iphitus,  the  son  of  Burytus,  he  is  seized 
with  sickness,  becomee  the  slave  of  the  Lydian  queen  Omphal^, 
devotes  himself  to  effeminate  occupations,  and  sinks  into  luxury 
and  wantonness.  At  a  subsequent  period  another  crime  pro- 
dnees  hia  death.  The  rape  of  lolS,  the  daughter  of  the  same 
Eurytus  whose  son  he  had  slain,  incites  his  wife  Deianira  to  send 
him  the  fatal  shirt,  poisoned  with  the  blood  of  the  centaur 
Nessus.     Unable  to  endure  the  torments  it  occasions,  he  repairs 
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to  Mount  <Eta,  which  becMnes  the  scene  of  hU  apotheooH.  Ab 
he  lies  on  the  liineiai  pile  there  erected  for  hiiii  by  Hyilua,  his 
eldest  son  by  Deianira,  a  cloud  descends  and  bean  him  oS'anudst 
thuader  and  lightning  to  Olympus,  where  ho  is  received  among 
the  immortal  goda,  and,  being  reconciled  to  Hera,  leceives  in 
maniage  her  daughter  Heb6,  Uie  goddeaa  of  youth. 

t3.  Theseus  was  the  son  of  .Sgeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  of 
^thra,  daughter  of  Fittheus,  king  of  Tnezen.  On  hie  return  to 
Athens  Sgeua  leli  ^thra  behind  him  at  Tnezen,  enjoining  her 
not  to  send  their  son  to  Athens  till  he  was  atrong  enough  to  litt 
from  beneath  a  atone  of  prodigious  weight  his  facer's  swoid  and 
sandals,  which  would  serve  aa  tokens  of  recognition.  Theseus, 
when  grown  to  manhood,  accomplished  the  appointed  fi-at  with 
ease,  and  took  the  road  to  Athena  over  the  isthmuB  of  Corinth,  a 
journey  beset  with  many  dangers  from  robbers  who  barbarously 
mutilated  or  killed  the  imhappy  wayfarers  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  But  Theseug  overcame  them  all,  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  recognised  by  Mgeva,  and  declared  his 
successor.  Amcmg  his  muiy  memorablo  achievements  the  most 
famous  was  his  dehverance  of  Athens  from  the  frightful  tribute 
imposed  upon  it  by  Minoe  for  the  murder  of  his  son.  This  con- 
aiated  of  seven  youtbH  and  seven  maidens,  whom  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  send  every  nine  years  to  Crete,  there  to  bo 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  monster  with  a  human  body  and 
a  bull's  head,  which  Minoe  kept  concealed  in  an  inextncable 
labyrinth.  The  third  ship  was  already  on  the  point  of  sailing 
■with  its  cargo  of  innocent  victims,  when  Theseus  oflered  to  go 
with  them,  hoping  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  horrible  tribute. 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  the  hero, 
and  having  supplied  him  with  a.  clue  to  trace  the  windings  of 
the  labyrinth,  Theseus  succeeded  in  killing  the  monster,  and 
in  tracking  his  way  out  of  the  mazy  lair.  As  he  returned 
towards  Athens,  the  pilot  forgot  to  hoist  the  white  sail,  agreed 
on  as  the  signal  of  success,  in  place  of  the  black  sail  usually 
carried  by  the  vessel  which  bore  that  melancholy  tribute,  where- 
upon ^geus,  thinking  that  his  son  had  perished,  threw  himself 
into  the  sea  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

Theseus,  having  now  ascended  the  throne,  proceeded  to  lay  the 
ibnndations  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athena.  He  united  into 
one  political  body  the  twelve  independent  states  into  which 
Gocrope  had  divided  Attica,  and  made  Athens  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom.  lu  order  to  acqommodale  the  increased  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  he  covered  with  buildings  the  ground  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Cecropian  citadel ;  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  union,  he  instituted  the  festivals  of  the  Panathcntea  and 
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Synoikia  in  honour  of  Athena  (Minerva),  the  patron  godden  of 
the  city.  He  then  divided  the  citizens  into  three  clitsees,  namely, 
Supatrida,  or  nobles,  Geomori,  at  husbandmen,  aixADemiurgi, 
or  artigtuie.  He  is  further  said  to  have  established  a  constJtutirai- 
al  govemnient,  retaining  in  his  own  hands  only  certain  definite 
powers  and  privileges,  so  that  he  was  regarded  in  a  later  age  as 
the  finmder  of  civil  equality  at  Athens.  He  also  extended  the 
Attic  territory  to  the  confines  of  Peloponneeus,  and  estiiblidhed 
the  games  in  honour  of  Poseidon  (Neptnne),  which'were  cele- 
brated on  the  isthraoB,  He  subsequently  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
adventures  in  conjunction  with  Hercules  and  Firithoos,  king  of 
the  Lapithm.  But  on  his  return  to  Athens  after  these  exploits, 
the  Athenians  refused  to  obey  him  any  longer,  whereupon  he 
retired  to  the  island  of  Scyroa,  and  was  there  murdered  through 
the  treachery  of  king  Lyctnnedes. 

M'  Minoe,  king  of  Crete,  whose  story  k  connected  with  that 
of  Theseus,  appears,  hke  him,  the  representative  of  an  historical 
and  civil  state  of  life.  Minoa  is  said  to  have  received  the  laws  of 
Crete  immediately  fiom  Jove  ;  and  traditions  uniformly  represent 
him  as  king  of  the  sea.  Possessing  a  numerous  fleet,  he  reduced 
the  surrounding  island,  eapecially  the  Cycladeg,  under  his  domi- 
nion, and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates.  A  later  legend  recognizes 
two  heroes  of  the  name  of  Siinoe ;  one,  the  etm  of  Jove  and 
Europa,  who  after  his  death  became  a  judge  in  the  lower  world, 
and  the  other  his  grandson,  who  held  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

kQ-  If,  turning  from  the  exploits  of  individual  heroes,  we 

examine  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  a  collective  body  of 

chiefs,  we  shall  again  find  three  expeditions  more  celebnted 

than  the  rest.     These  are  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  the  War 

■  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

In  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts  the  .Solids  play  the  principed 
part  Pelins,  a  descendant  of  .£d1us,  had  deprived  his  half- 
brother  Mfoa  of  his  dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  lolcus  in 
Theesaly.  When  Jaaon,  son  oiMron,  had  grown  up  to  maidtood, 
he  app^red  before  his  uncle  and  demanded  back  his  throne. 
iEison  consented  only  on  condition  that  Jason  should  fii«t  fetch 
the  golden  fleece  from  Mv.,*  a  re^on  in  the  farthest  east,  ruled 
by  jEetes,  oflspring  of  the  Sun-god.  Here  it  was  preserved  in 
the  grove  of  Axes  (Mars),  suspended  upon  a  tree,  and  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  sleepless  dragon. 

The  Argo,  a  ship  built  ftir  the  expedition,  gave  its  name  to  the 

adventurers,  who,  under  the  ctsiduct  of  Jason,  emhaiked  in  tho 

harbour  of  lolcus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  fleece. 

They  consisted  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  (d  the  time.     Her- 

*  Identified  bj  the  Greeb  of  a  liter  age  with  Colohib 

-"logic 
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coles  and  Theeens  are  mentioiied  among  them,  as  well  tm  the 
principal  leaden  in  the  Trojan  'war.  Jason,  however,  is  the 
ceatial  figure  and  the  real  heio  of  the  enterprise.  When  he  and 
his  companiona  arrived,  after  many  adventures,  at  ^a,  lung 
£eteB  promised  to  deliver  to  him  the  golden  fieeoe,  provided  he 
yoked  two  fire-bieathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  ploughed  with 
them  a  piece  of  land,  sowed  in  the  furrows  thus  made  the  remain- 
der of  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  slaiu  by  CadmuB,  and  vanquished 
the  armed  men  that  would  start  from  the  aeed.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  legend  of  Theseus,  love  played  a  pmnninent  part.  Medea,  the 
daughter  of£ete8,  who  WM  skilled  inmagic  and  supernatural  arts, 
fumiabed  Jason  with  the  meimB  of  accomplishing  the  labours 
impoaed  upon  him  ;  and  as  her  father  still  delayed  to  surrender 
the  fl«ece,  she  cast  the  dragon  asleep  during  the  night,  seized  the 
fleece,  and  set  sail  in  the  Argo  with  her  beloved  Jason  and  his 
companions.  .Setee  pursued  them ;  but  after  many  long  and 
strange  wanderings,  ^ey  at  length  reached  lolcus  in  safety. 

t  6.  In  the  Heroic  age  Thebes  was  already  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  it  became  the 
scene  of  the  last  struggles  of  a  fated  race,  whose  l^endary  his- 
tory is  BO  full  of  human  crime,  of  the  obscure  warnings  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  inevitable  march  of  late,  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  favourite  subjects  of  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens. 

Laius,  kii^  of  Thebes,  was  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beget  no 
children,  or  he  would  be  murdered  by  his  son.  He  n^lecled  the 
[wedictioa,  but  to  obviate  its  effects  caused  his  son  (Edipus  by 
JocAsta  to  be  exposed  to  death.  The  infant,  however,  was  saved 
and  earned  to  Corinth,  where  king  Polybus  reared  him  as  his 
own.  Grown  up  to  manhood,  and  stung  by  the  reproaches  which 
he  heard  cast  upon  his  birth,  (Edipus  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  respecting  his  parentage,  and  was  warned  by  it  not  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  as  he  was  there  destined  to  slay  his  father 
and  commit  incest  with  his  mother.  (Edipus,  beheving  Polybus 
to  be  his  real  father,  now  avoided  Corinth  and  took  the  road  to 
Thebes,  but  by  so  doing  incurred  the  very  fate  which  he  sought 
to  avoid.  Meeting  Laius  in  ft  narrow  road  he  slew  him  in  a 
quarrel,  and  then  pnxneding  to  Thebes  obtained  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  queen  Jocasta,  promised  as  a  rewaid  to  the  man  who 
should  solve  a  riddle  propounded  by  the  sphinx,  a  monster  which 
had  hmg  infested  the  land,  but  winch  was  driven  to  slay  itself  by 
the  solution  of  its  enigma.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were 
the  fruit  of  the  incestuous  marriage.  These  homars  drew  down 
a  pestilence  on  the  land,  and  in  order  te  avert  it,  an  oracle  com- 
manded the  bamshment  of  the  murderer  of  La'ius.  The  inquiries 
instituted  to  discover  the  giiilty  man  revealed  (ho  fatal  truth. 
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Jooaata  Iianga  herself;  {Edipus,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the 
light  of  day,  puts  out  hia  eyes,  and  being  expelled  frran  the  city 
by  his  two  BODS,  Eteoclee  and  Polynlcee,  pionouncee  upon  them 
a  curae  which  Bpeedily  takee  effect  In  a  struggle  fox  undiTided 
dominion,  Potynices  is  driven  out  of  Thebes  by  his  brother,  and 
repairing  to  Argos  obtains  the  aid  of  king  Adraatui  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  rights.  Besides  that  monarch  and  Polynicea  five  other 
heroes  join  the  expedition,  making  the  confederacy  known  undiv 
the  name  of  the  "Seven  against  Thebes."  All  of  them  except 
Adrastus  are  slain,  whilst  Polynices  and  Eteocles  fall  by  each 
other's  hands. 

Ten  years  later  the  sons  of  the  allied  princes  undertake  another 
expedition  against  Thebes  in  order  to  avenge  their  fathers'  &te, 
hence  called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  or  the  Descendants.  It 
proved  successful.  Thebes  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground 
afler  the  greater  part  of  \\x  inhabitants  hod  left  the  city  on  the 
advice  of  the  prophet  Tiresias. 

t  7.  In  mythologicat  chronology  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  im- 
mediately precedes  the  expedition  againat  Troy,  whose  legraid 
furm3  the  termination  of  the  Heroic  age.  While  it  was  the  last, 
it  was  also  the  greatest  of  all  the  heroic  achievements.  It  formed 
the  subject  of  innumerable  epic  poems,  and  has  been  immortair 
iscd  by  the  genius  of  Homer. 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  abused  the  boepi- 
tality  ofUenelans,  kingof  Sparta,  by  canning  off  his  wife  Heleu, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age.  All  the  Grecian  princea 
looked  upon  the  outrage  as  one  conunitted  against  thetnselves. 
Rcsponduig  to  the  call  of  Uenelaus,  they  assemble  in  arms,  elect 
llis  brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycens,  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  sail  across  the  .£gean  in  nearly  1200  ships  to  recover 
the  faithless  fair  one.  Several  of  the  confederate  heroes  excel 
Agamemnon  in  fame.  Among  them  Achilles,  chief  of  the  Thes- 
ealian  Myrmidons,  stands  pre-eminent  in  strength,  beauty,  and 
valour,  whilst  Ulyases,  king  of  Ithaca,  surpasses  all  the  teat  iii 
the  mental  qualities  of  counsel,  sobtilty,  and  eloquence.  Thus, 
though  by  opposite  endowments,  these  two  heroes  form  the 
centre  of  the  group.  Next  to  them  we  observe  the  aged  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylus,  dietinguished  for  hn  wisdom  and  experience  ; 
the  valiant  Biomedea,  king  of  Argos,  son  of  TydeuB,  alain  at 
Thebea,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni ;  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  of  Sa- 
lamia,  who,  though  somewhat  heavy  and  unwieldy,  is  next  to 
Achillea  in  pereon  and  fighting  power ;  and  lastly,  Idomeneua  of 
Crete,  a  grandson  of  Minos. 

Among  the  Trojans,  Hector,  one  of  the  sona  d  Priam,  is  moat 
iliatingiiishcd  for  heroic  qualities,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
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e  hut  efieminate  brother  FuiB.  Neit  to  Hector 
in  YEdour  stands  JEaetM,  eon  of  AncliiBea  and  Apbrodit6  (Venus), 
Even  the  gods  take  part  iu  the  contest,  encouraging  their  faTouiite 
heroes,  and  Bometimes  fighting  by  their  side  or  iu  their  stead. 

It  is  not  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  that  Ilium  yields  to  the 
inevitable  decree  of  late,  and  it  is  this  year  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Iliad.  Achillea,  ofiended  by  Agamemnon,  abstains 
iVom  the  war,  and  even  entreats  his  mother  Thetis  to  obtain 
irom  Jove  victory  for  the  Trojans.  In  his  absence  the  Greeks 
ore  no  match  for  Hector.  The  Trojans  drive  them  back  into 
their  camp,  and  are  already  setting  fire  to  their  ships,  when 
Achilles  gives  bis  armoui  to  his  friend  Fatroclus,  and  allows  him 
to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  Myrmidons.  Fatroclus  repulses  the 
Trojans  from  the  ships,  but  the  god  Apollo  is  against  him,  and 
he  utlls  under  the  spear  of  Hector.  Desire  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  friend  proves  more  powerful  in  tlie  breast  of  Achilles  than 
anger  against  Agamemnon.  He  appears  again  in  the  field  in 
new  and  gorgeous  armour,  forged  for  him  by  the  god  Hephcestus 
(Vulcan)  at  'Uie  prayer  of  Thetis.  The  Trojans  iiy  betbre  him, 
aud  although  Achilles  is  aware  that  his  own  death  must  speedily 
follow  tiiat  of  the  Trojan  hero,  he  slays  him  in  single  combat. 

i  8.  The  Ui&d  closes  with  the  burial  of  Hector.  The  death  of 
Achilles  and  the  capture  of  Troy  were  related  in  later  poems,  as 
'well  as  his  victories  over  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and 
Blemnon,  king  of  j£thiopia.  The  hero  of  so  many  achievements 
perishes  by  an  arrow  shot  by  the  unwailike  Paris,  but  directed 
by  the  hand  of  Apollo.  The  noblest  combatants  had  now  &Uen 
on  either  side,  and  force  of  aims  had  proved  unable  to  acoom- 
plish  what  stratagem  at  length  efiects.  It  is  Ulysses  who  now 
steps  into  the  foreground  and  becomes  the  real  ccmqueror  of 
Troy.  By  his  advice  a  wooden  horse  is  built,  in  whose  inade  ho 
and  other  heroes  conceal  themselves.  The  iii&tuated  Trojans 
admit  the  horse  within  their  walls.  In  the  dead  of  night  the 
Greeks  rush  out  and  open  the  gates  to  their  comrades.  Ihum 
is  delivered  over  to  the  sword,  and  its  glory  sinks  in  ashes. 

t  9.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  leaders  from  Troy  forms  ano- 
ther series  of  poetical  legends.  Several  meet  with  tragical  euds. 
Agamemnon  is  murdered,  on  his  arrival  at  Mycenffi,  by  his  wife 
Clylsnmestra,  and  her  paramour  .^gisthus.  Diomedes,  who 
also  finds  his  house  defiled,  is  driven  from  Argos  and  settles  in 
Italy.  But  of  these  wanderings  the  most  celebrated  and  in- 
teresting are  those  of  Ulysses,  which  form  the  subject  of  tho 
Odyssey.  After  twenty  years'  absence  he  arrives  at  length  in 
Ithaca,  where  he  slays  the  numerous  suitors  who  devoured  his 
Bubelanrt;  and  contended  f.  r  the  hand  of  his  wife  Penelope. 
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f  10.  It  h&s  been  slieady  stated  that  the  Trojan  war  cloeeB  the 
Heroic  age,  and  the  poet  Heaiod  relates  that  the  divine  race  of 
faeroee  was  exhausted  belbre  the  waJJs  of  Thebes  and  on  the 
plain  of  lllium.  As  the  Tngan  war  was  thus  supposed  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  Greciaji  history,  great  pains  were  taken  in  the  later 
periods  of  antiquity  to  fix  its  dale.  That  of  Eratosthenes,  a 
grammaiian  at  Alexandria,  enjoyed  most  credit,  which  placed 
the  lall  of  the  city  407  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  and  con-- 
sequently  in  the  year  1164  b.c. 

f  1 1 .  In  relating  the  legends  of  the  Heroic  age  we  have  made 
no  attempt  to  examine  their  origin,  or  to  deduce  from  them  any 
historical  facts.  All  such  attempts  are  in  our  opinion  vain  and 
fruitless.  Whether  there  were  real  persons  of  the  name  of  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  Minos  can  neither  be  alfiimed  nor  denied, 
Out  only  reason  for  believing  in  their  existence  is  the  tradition 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  them  ;  and  knowing  how  worthless  is 
tradition,  especially  when  handed  down  by  a  mde  and  unlettered 
people,  we  cannot  accept  the  Qrecian  heroes  as  real  pereonsges 
upon  such  evidence.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  modem 
writers  ihat  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Aigonauts  took  its  life 
from  the  adventurous  voyages  of  early  Greek  mariners  to  the 
coasts  of  theEuxine;  that  the  expeditions  of  the  "Seven  against 
Thebes"  and  their  descendants,  represented  in.  a  legendary  form 
an  actual  contest  between  Argos  and  Thebes ;  and  that  tbe  Ho- 
meric taJe  of  the  Trojan  war  was  based  upon  historical  fads. 
But  for  such  statements  we  have  no  authority.  They  are  at  the 
beet  only  probable  conjectures.  While  therefore  we  do  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  an  historical  Trojan  war,  we  cannot  accept  it 
as  a  fact  supported  by  trustworthy  evidence,  since  Hconei  is  our 
sole  authority  for  it. 

M  2.  Although  the  Homeric  poems  cannot  be  received  as  a  re- 
coid  of  historical  perscnis  and  events,  yet  they  pment  a  valuable 
picture  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of  a  real  state  of  society. 
Homer  lived  in  an  age  in  which  HJitiquarisn  reseHrch  was  un- 
known ;  his  poems  were  addressed  to  unlettered  hearers,  and 
any  description  of  life  and  manners  which  did  not  correspond  to 
the  state  of  things  around  them  would  have  been  unintelligible 
aikd  uninteresting  to  his  contemporaries.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  an  artless  simplicity  in  his  descriptions  which  forces 
upon  every  reader  the  conviction  that  the  poet  drew  his  pictures 
from  real  life,  and  not  from  an  antiquated  past  or  from  imaginary 
ideas  of  his  own.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  the  govern- 
ment, manners,  society,  and  customs  of  his  age  demands  our 
atteutive  consideration,  since  with  it  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
people  c 
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CHAPTER  III. 

;  OF  SOCIETT  OF    TBE   HEROIC  AGE. 


g  1.  Polilical  condition  of  Greece — thaEinm.  g2-  The  Boule,  or  Cona- 
cil  of  Chiefs,  g  3.  The  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen,  g  4. 
Tlie  condition  of  common  freemen  and  bIbtcs.  g  S.  State  of  social 
and  moral  feeling,  g  6.  Simplicity  of  manne™.  g  1.  Advances  made 
in  eivilixation.  3  £  Comoierce  aud  the  arts,  g  9.  The  phyucal 
sciences,     g  10.  Tlie  art  of  war. 

+  1-  In  the  Heroic  age  Greece  waa  already  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  iodependent  states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king.  The 
authority  of  the  king  was  not  limited  by  any  laws  ;  his  power 
reeembled  that  of  the  patriarche  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Bitd  lor 
the  exercise  of  it  be  waa  reEponsible  only  to  Jove,  and  not  to 
his  people.  It  waa  from  the  Olympian  god  that  his  ancestors 
bad  received  the  supremacy,  and  he  transmitted  it,  as  a  divine 
inheritance,  to  bis  son.  He  had  the  aole  command  of  his  people 
in  war,  he  administered  to  them  justice  in  peace,  and  he  offered 
tip  on  their  behalf  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  He  was 
the  genera],  jud^e,  and  priest  of  his  people.  They  looked  up 
to  him  with  reverence  aa  a  being  of  divine  descent  and  divine 
appointment  ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  waa  obbged  to  possesii 
personal  snperioTily.  both  of  body  aud  mind,  to  keep  alive  this 
feeling  in  hia  subject*.    It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  bravo 
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in  wtir,  wise  ia  counsel,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  If  a  king  be- 
came weak  in  body  or  feeble  in  mind,  he  could  not  easily  retain 
his  positiou ;  but  as  long  ae  his  personal  qualities  conunanded 
the  respect  of  his  subjects,  they  quietly  submitted  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  caprice.  An  ample  domsin  was  assigned  to  him  fur 
his  support,  and  he  received  frequsnt  presents  to  avert  his 
emnity  and  gain  his  favor. 

Although  the  king  was  not  leetrained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power  by  any  positive  laws,  there  were,  even  in  the  Heroic  ago, 
two  bodies  which  must  practically  have  limited  his  authority, 
and  which  became  in  repubhcan  Greece  the  sole  depositaries  of 
pohtical  power.  These  were  the  Baule,  or  council  of  chiefs,' 
and  the  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

S  2.  The  king  was  surrounded  by  a  limited  niunbcr  of  nobles 
or  chiefs,  to  whom  the  title  ofSasUeus  was  given,  as  well  as  to 
the  monarch  himself.  Like  the  king  they  traced  their  descent 
from  the  gods,  and  formed  his  Bouli,  or  Council,  to  which  he 
announced  the  resolutions  he  had  already  formed  and  &om  which 
he  asked  advice.  The  Bmd^  possessed  no  veto  upon  the  measures 
of  the  king,  and  far  less  could  it  originate  any  measure  itseti'. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  aubraissive  manner  in  which 
Nestor  tenders  his  advice  to  Agamemnon,  to  be  adopted  or 
icjected,  as  the  "king  of  men"  might  choose,*  and  by  the 
description  which  Homer  frequently  gives  of  the  meetings  of 
the  gods  in  Olympus,  which  are  evidently  taken  from  similar 
meetings  of  men  upon  earth.  In  heaven,  Jove,  like  the  Homeric 
king,  presides  in  the  council  of  the  gods  and  listens  to  their  ad- 
vice, but  forms  his  own  resolutions,  which  he  then  communi- 
cates to  them. 

t  3.  When  the  king  had  announced  his  determination  to  the 
Council,  he  proceeded  vrith  his  nobles  to  the  Agora.  The  king 
occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  the  assembly  with  the 
nobles  by  his  side,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle  around  them. 
The  king  opened  the  meeting  by  announcing  his  intentions,  and 
the  nobles  were  then  allowed  to  address  iba  people.  But  no 
one  else  had  the  right  to  speak  ;  no  vote  was  taken  ;  the  people 
simply  listened  to  the  deluite  between  the  chieb ;  and  the  as- 
sembly served  only  as  a  means  for  promulgating  the  intentions 
of  the  king.  It  is  true  that  this  assembly  formed  a  germ,  out 
of  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  subsequently  sprang  ; 
but  in  the  Heroic  age  the  king  was  the  only  pcison  who  pos- 
sessed any  political  power,  and  Homer  eipresses  the  general 
feeling  of  his  time  in  the  memorable  lines — "  The  rule  of  many 
is  not  a  good  thing  :  let  us  have  only  one  ruler,  one  king — him 
•  Ilini,  ix.  ve-101. 
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to  whom  Jore  has  givea  the  sceptie  and  the  authority."*  Tljeia 
was  another  important  purpoae  for  which  the  Agom  was  Bum- 
moned.  It  WM  ia  the  Agora  that  juBtice  wu  adminiBtered  by 
the  king,  aometimee  alooe  and  Bometimea  with  the  aniftance  of 
his  nobles.  It  may  be  remaiked  in  pasting  that  this  public 
adminiatratioa  of  justice  muat  have  had  a  powe[{al  tendency  to 
check  ooiTuption  and  secure  rightentiB  judgments. 

\  4.  The  Greeks  in  the  Heroic  age  were  divided  into  the  three 
classes  of  nobles,  common  freemen,!  and  ilavea.J  The  nobles 
were  nused  far  above  the  rest  of  the  ctKumunity  in  hraionr, 
power,  and  wealth.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  warlike 
prowess,  their  large  estates,  and  their  numerous  slaves.  The 
condition  of  the  general  mass  of  freemen  is  rarely  mentioned. 
They  posaeeHed  portions  of  land  as  their  own  properly,  which  they 
cultivated  thenuelves '.  but  there  was  another  class  of  poor  free- 
men, ealled  Thetes,  who  had  no  land  of  their  own,  and  who  worked 
ibr  hire  on  the  estates  of  others.  Among  the  freemen  we  find 
certain  profeswonal  peMMia,  whose  acquirements  and  knowledge 
raised  them  above  their  class,  and  procured  for  them  the  respect 
of  the  nobles.  Such  were  the  seer,  the  bard,  the  herald,  and  like- 
wise the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  since  in  that  age  a  knowledge 
<rf  the  mechanical  arts  was  coikfined  to  a  few. 

Slavery  was  not  so  prevalent  in  the  Heioia  age  as  in  republican 
Greece,  and  it  appears  in  a  less  odious  aspect.  The  nobles  alme 
poeeesHed  alaves,  and  they  treated  them  with  a  degree  (^  kind- 
ness, which  frequentiy  secured  for  the  masters  their  atTectionate 
attachment. 

I  5.  The  state  of  social  and  moral  feeUng  in  the  Heroic  age 
presents  both  bright  and  dark  features.  Among  the  Greeks, 
as  among  every  people  which  has  just  Mnerged  from  bar- 
barism, the  &mily  relations  are  the  grand  sonroes  of  lasting 
tmion  and  devoted  attachment.  The  paternal  authority  was 
highly  reverenced,  and  nothing  was  so  much  dreaded  as  the 
curse  of  an  ofiended  father.  All  the  members  of  a  family  or 
a  elan  were  connected  by  the  closest  ties,  and  were  bound  to 
revenge  with  their  united  strength  an  injury  ofiered  to  any  indi- 
vid&al  of  the  race.  The  women  were  allowed  greater  liberty 
than  they  possessed  in  republican  Greeoe ;  and  to  Penelope, 
Andiemaobe,  and  other  women  of  the  Heroic  ago  there  is 
an  interest  attaching,  which  ws  never  feel  in  the  women  of 
the  historical  period.  The  wife  occupied  a  station  of  great  dig- 
nity and  influence  in  the  family,  Iwt  was  purchased  by  her 
busband  from  her  parents  by  valuable  presents,  t  a  custom  which 
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prerailed  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  barborons  nations  of 
(iternuuiy.  In  the  Heroic  age,  as  in  othei  early  etages  of  society, 
WB  find  the  stranger  treated  with  generous  hospitality.  The 
chief  welcomes  him  to  his  house,  and  does  not  inquire  his  name 
nor  the  object  of  his  journey  till  he  has  placed  before  him  his 
best  oheer.  If  the  stranger  oomee  as  &  suppliant,  he  has  a  still 
greater  claim  upon  bis  host — although  this  tie  may  expose  the 
latter  to  difficulty  and  danger,  and  may  even  bring  upon  him  tho 
hnetihty  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour ;  for  Jore  punishes  with- 
out mercy  the  man  who  disregards  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant. 

The  three  facts  we  have  mentioned — the  force  of  the  family 
relations,  hospitality  to  the  atianger,  and  protection  to  the  sup- 
pliant— htm  the  bright  features  in  tbe  social  and  moral  feelings 
of  tbe  age.     We  now  turn  to  the  darker  side  of  tbe  picture. 

The  poems  of  Homer  represent  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
protection  of  law  is  practically  unknown.  The  chief  who  can 
not  defend  himself  is  plundered  and  maltreated  by  bis  more  pow- 
erAil  neighbour.  The  occupation  of  a  pirate  is  reckoned  hononra- 
hle ;  homicides  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  war  is  conducted 
with  tbe  moat  ferocious  cruelty.  Q,uartei  is  taiely  given ;  the 
lallen  foe  is  stripped  of  his  armour,  which  becomes  the  spoil  of 
his  conqueror,  and  if  the  naked  corpse  remains  in  the  power  of 
the  latter,  it  is  cast  out  to  beasts  of  prey.  The  poet  ascribes  to 
his  greatest  heroes  savage  brutalities.  Achilles  sacnfioes  twelve 
humaa  victims  on  tbe  tomb  of  Fatroclus,  and  drags  the  corpso 
of  Hector  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  while  the  Greek  chiets  pierce 
it  with  their  spears. 

i  6.  Tbe  society  of  the  Heroic  age  was  marked  by  simplicity 
of  ntanners.  The  kings  and  nobles  did  not  consider  it  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  to  acquire  skill  in  tbe  manual  arts.  Ulysses  is 
represented  as  buildii^  his  own  bed-cbamber  and  constructing 
his  own  rati,  and  he  boasts  of  being  an  excellent  mower  and 
plougbman.  Like  Esau,  who  made  savoury  meat  for  bis  father 
Isaac,  tbe  Heroic  chiefs  prepared  their  own  meals  and  prided 
themselves  on  their  skill  in  cookery.  Kings  and  private  perscms 
partook  of  tbe  same  food,  which  was  of  the  simpl^  kind.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  and  cheese, 
flour,  and  sometimes  fruits,  also  fonned  part  of  tbe  banquet. 
Bread  was  brought  on  in  I>asketB,  and  the  guests  were  suppbed 
with  wine  diluted  with  water.  Before  drinlong,  some  of  the  wine 
was  poured  on  the  ground  as  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  the 
guests  then  pledged  each  other  with  their  cups.  But  their  en- 
tertainments were  never  disgraced  by  intemperance,  Uke  thoea 
of  our  northern  uicestors.  The  enjoyment  of  the  banquet  waa 
lieightene'I  by  tbe  song  and  the  dance,  and  the  chiefs  took  mora 
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delight  in  the  laya  of  ihe  minetrel  than  in  the  extuting  influence 
of  the  wine. 

The  wiTeg  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  in  like  manner,  did  not 
deem  it  beneath  them  to  discharge  various  duties  which  were 
afterward  regarded  as  menial.  Not  only  do  we  find  them  con- 
stantly employed  in  weaving,  spinning,  and  embroideiy,  but  like 
the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  they  fetch  water  from  the  well 
and  asiat  their  daves  in  washing  garments  in  the  river. 

i  7.  Although  the  Heroic  age  is  strongly  marked  by  martial 
ferocity  and  simplicity  of  habits,  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard 
it  as  one  essentially  niile  and  barbarous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Greeks  in  this  early  period  had  already  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  and  had  suecesBJuUy  cultivated  mtuiy  of 
the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  refinement  of  life. 
Instead  of  living  in  scattered  villages  like  the  barbarians  of  Gaul 
and  Germany,  they  were  collected  in  fortified  towns,  which  were 
surrounded  by  walls  and  adorned  with  palaces  and  temples. 
The  hoUEes  of  the  nobles  were  magnificent  and  costly,  glittering 
with  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  while  the  nobles  themselves  were 
clothed  in  elegant  garments  and  protected  by  highly  wrought 
armor.  From  the  Phcenician  merchants  they  obtained  the 
finest  products  of  the  Sidonian  loom,  as  well  as  tin,  iron,  and 
electmm.  They  traveled  with  rapidity  in  chariots  drawn  by 
h^h-bred  steeds,  and  they  navigated  the  sea  with  ease  in  fifly- 
oared  galleys.  Property  in  land  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
eon  ;  agiciilture  was  extensively  practised,  and  vineyardE  care- 
fully cultivated.  It  is  true  that  Homer  may  have  occasionally 
drawn  upon  his  imagination  in  his  brilliant  pictuiesof  the  palaces 
of  the  chiefs  and  of  their  mode  of  living,  but  the  main  features 
must  have  been  taken  from  life,  and  we  po«aess  even  in  the  prea- 
ent  day  memoriab  of  the  Heroic  age  which  strikingly  attest  its 
grandeur.  The  remains  of  MyceniB  and  Tiryns  imd  the  emis- 
sariea  of  the  lake  Copais  belong  to  this  period.  The  massive  ruins 
of  these  two  cities,  and  the  sculptured  lioiw  on  the  gate  of  My- 
cenffi,  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  beholder.*  The  emissaries 
or  tunnels  which  the  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus  constructed  to 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  Gopais  in  Bceotia,  are  even  more 
Btrilung  proo&  of  the  civilization  of  the  age.  A  people  who  felt 
the  necessity  of  such  works,  and  who  possessed  sudicient  in- 
dustry and  skill  to  execute  them,  must  have  already  made  great 
advances  in  social  life.t 

i  8.  Commerce,  however,  was  little  cultivated,  and  was  not 

■  Sm  drawings  on  pp.  10,  Sfi. 

f  On«  of  thou  tDnoels  is  nearly  four  EoBliBb  miles  in  length,  with 
BampTOna  shafts  let  down  into  it.     One  shaft  is  about  ISO  feet  drep. 
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much  eiiteemed.  It  was  deemed  more  htniouiable  for  &  man  b> 
cniich  himaelf  by  robbery  and  piracy  than  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  trade  of  the  Af  editerranean.  was  then  exclusiTely  in  the  hands 
of  the  PhoBniciana,  who  exchanged  the  cooimodiCieB  of  the  East 
for  the  landed  produce  and  shivea  of  the  Greek  chiefs.  Com- 
raeiee  waa  carried  on  by  barter  ;  for  coined  money  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  poems  of  Hcouer.  Statuary  was  already  cultivated 
in  this  age,  as  we  Bee  from  the  remains  of  Uycenie,  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  although  no  paintings  are  spoken  of  in  Homer,  yet 
ttifl  deacriptiona  of  the  works  of  embroidery  prove  that  hia  con- 
temporaries muat  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  design. 
Whether  the  Greeka  were  acquainted  at  this  early  period  with  the 
^iX  of  writing  is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute, 
and  which  will  deniand  our  attention  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
tbeoTiginortheHomericpoeins.  Poetry,  however,  woe  cultivated 
with  HUOcMs,  though  yet  confined  to  epic  atiaina,  or  the  narration 
of  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  Heroic  chiefa.  The  hard 
Bung  his  own  song,  and  waa  always  received  with  welcome  and 
honor  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles. 

t  9.  In  the  state  of  aociety  already  described,  men  had  not  yet 
be^n  to  study  those  phtenomena  of^natuie  which  form  the  baais 
of  the  physical  sciences.  They  conceived  the  earth  to  be  a  plane 
surface  surrounded  by  an  ever-flowing  river  called  Oceanus,  from 
which  every  other  river  and  sea  derived  their  waters.  The  sky 
was  regarded  as  a  sohd  vault  eupportad  by  Atlas,  who  kept 
heaven  and  earth  asunder.  Their  geographical  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  ghores  of  Greece  and  Aaia  Minor  nn<\  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Mgean  aea.  Beyond  these  limita  all  was  uncer- 
tain and  obscure.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Homer, 
and  Sicily  he  peoples  with  the  fabulous  Cyclops.  Libya,  Egypt, 
and  Fhanicia  were  known  only  by  vague  heanay,  while  tiie 
Enxine  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

i  10.  In  the  battles  of  the  Heroic  age,  as  depicted  in  the  poenu 
of  H<mier,  the  chiefs  are  the  only  important  combatants,  while 
the  people  are  introduced  as  an  almost  useless  maaa,  firequratty 
put  to  rout  by  the  prowess  of  a  single  hero.  The  chief  is  mounted 
m  a  war-chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  stands  by  the  side  of 
hie  charioteer,  who  is  frequently  a  frigid.  He  carries  into  battle 
two  bng  spears,  and  weais  a  long  sword  and  a  short  dagger ; 
liis  person  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet,  breast-plate,  and  greaves. 
In  the  wars,  as  in  the  political  system,  of  the  Heroic  age,  the 
chiefs  are  every  thing  and  the  people  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BETDBN  OF  THE  H 


%  1.  The  mythical  character  of  the  narrstiTe  of  these  evenU.  8  B. 
Migration  of  the  Ikeotians  from  TheBsalj  into  Bmotia.  §  3.  (^d- 
qnest  of  PeloponneaQB  by  the  Doriaiu.  g  4.  The  legendary  Beconnt 
of  thi«  erent.  The  invauou.  g  0.  The  legendary  account  eontinaed. 
The  dirisioa  of  PeloponneeuB  among  the  conquerors.  §  3.  Seaiarka 
apon  the  legendary  account.  ^  7.  Foundation  of  the  Qreck  colonies 
ID  Alia  Minor.  §  S.  The  .£oIie  colonies,  g  9.  The  Ionic  coloniei. 
§  IIX  The  Doric  colonies,  g  II.  Coloniiation  of  Crete  by  tbe  Dori- 
BUB.     g  12.  ConcluaioD  of  the  Mythical  age.    • 

f  1.  At  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history  in  the  fiist  Olym- 
piad we  find  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  occupied  by  tribes 
of  Dorian  conquerors,  and  the  weatem  shores  of  Asia  Minor  cov- 
ered by  Greek  colonies.  The  time  at  which  these  settlemenls 
were  made  is  quite  uncertain.  They  belong  to  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  all  historical  records,  and  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
of  a  later  age  hy  tradition  alone.  The  accoimts  given  of  them  are 
evidently  fabulous,  but  at  tbe  same  time  these  stories  are  found- 
ed upon  a  basia  of  historical  truth.  That  Peloponnesus  was  at 
some  early  period  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  that  Greek 
colonies  were  planted  in  Asia,  are  facts  which  admit  of  no  dis- 
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pate ;  but  whether  the  coaqaest  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  colo- 
nization of  Asia  Minor  took  place  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
time  described  by  the  ancient  legends,  is  a  very  diilerent  ques- 
tion. These  legends  are  not  entitled  to  more  credit  than  those 
of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  although  they  are  proved  in  these 
particular  cases  to  have  been  faEhioned  out  of  real  events ;  ibr, 
as  we  have  akeady  said,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  hUlori- 
cal  facts  from  the  subsequent  embellishmeuts. 

i  2.  Before  relating  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  an  earlier,  though 
less  celebrated  migration,  namely,  that  of  the  BtEotians  from 
Thessaly  into  &Botia.  The  Tbe^alians  were  a  rude  and  unciv- 
ilized race,  who  originally  dwelt  in  the  district  of  Epinia  called 
Thesprotia,  from  which  they  migrated  into  the  country  named 
afier  them,  Thessaly.  These  Thessalian  conquerors  either  sub- 
dued or  expelled  the  original  inhabitaula  of  the  country.  The 
B«eotianB,  who  inhabited  the  fertile  district  of  .^olis,  in  the 
centre  of  Thessaly,  wandered  southwards  into  the  country  called 
after  them  BiEotia,  where  they  drove  out  in  their  turn  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  According  to  mythical  chronology  this 
event  happened  in  1124  B.C.,  or  sixty  years  after  the  ihllof  Troy. 

i  3.  The  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Reo- 
titms  from  Thessaly,  and  was  accordingly  placed  in  1104  b,c. 
We  have  already  seen  that  these  dates  are  of  no  historical  value ; 
and  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelopomiesus  probably  took  place 
after  the  time  of  Homer,  since  neither  in  ^e  Iliad  nor  in  the 
Odyssey  do  we  find  any  traces  of  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus.  The 
Dorians  were  a  warUke  tribe  in  northern  Greece,  who  had  fre- 
quently changed  their  homes,  and  who  at  length  settled  in  a 
mountainous  district  between  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  Fhocis, 
They  now  appear  for  the  £iBt  time  in  (Jrecian  history.  They 
had  no  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Heroic  age  ;  their  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  and  they  are  only  once  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey  as  a  small  portion  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete  : 
but  they  were  destined  to  form  in  historical  times  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  Greek  nation.  Issuing  fronr 
their  mountain-fastnesses,  they  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  destroyed  the  ancient  Achfean  monarchies,  and 
expelled  or  reduced  to  subjection  the  original  inhabitants  of  tho 
land,  of  which  they  became  the  undisputed  masters.  This  brief 
statement  contains  all  that  we  know  for  certain  respecting  this 
celebrated  event.    We  now  proceed  to  give  the  mythical  account. 

i  4.  The  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
ty  the  Heraolidte,  or  descendants  of  the  mighty  hero  Hercules. 


CaiP.  IV.  RETUEK  OF  THE  HERACLIDi  a 

Hence  this  migratian  is  called  the  Return  of  the  Heraclide. 
The  children  of  Hercules  had  long  heen  fugitives  upon  the  earth. 
They  had  made  many  attempts  to  regain  possession  of  the  do- 
inimonfl  in  the  PelopoimesiiB,  of  which  theii  great  sire  had  been 
deprived  by  Eurystheus,  but  hitherto  without  success.  In  theii 
last  attempt  HyUue,  the  son  of  Heicules,  had  perished  in  single 
combat  with  Echemus  of  Tegea ;  and  the  Heracllds  had  become 
bound  by  a  solemn  compact  to  lenounce  their  enterprise  ibr  a 
bundled  years.  This  period  had  now  expired ;  and  the  great- 
grandsons  of  HyUus — Temenus,  Creephontes,  and  Aristodemus — 
Teeolved  to  make  a  {kAi  attempt  to  recover  their  birthright. 
They  were  aasiBted  in  the  enterpriee  by  the  Dorians.  This  people 
cepmued  their  cause  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  Hercules 
himself  had  rendered  to  the  Dorian  king,  Mginwm,  when  the 
Utter  .was  hard  piened  in  a  contest  with  the  Lapithffi.  The 
iavadeis  were  warned  by  an  oracle  not  to  enter  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  were 
1'a.voarable  to  their  enterprise.  Oiylus,  king  of  the  ^tohans, 
became  their  guide  ;  and  the  Ozolian  Locrians  granted  them  a 
port  ibr  building  their  fleet,  from  which  memorable  circumstance 
the  harbour  was  soon  afterwards  called  Naupactus.*  Hero  Aris- 
todemuB  was  struck  with  lightning  and  died,  leaving  twin  sons, 
Eurystbenes  and  Frocles ;  but  his  remaining  brothers  crossed  over 
the  gnlf  in  safety,  landed  in  Achaia,  and  marched  i^ainst  Tiea- 
inenuB,  son  of  Orestes,  then  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. A  single  battle  decided  the  contest.  Ttsamenus  was 
defeated,  and  retired  with  a  portion  of  his  AcluBan  subjects  to 
the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians. 
He  expelled  the  lonians,  and  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  continued  henceforth  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Acheans, 
and  to  bo  called  after  them.  The  lonians  withdrew  to  Attica, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  afterwards  emigrated  to  Asia  Uinor. 

i  5.  The  Heraclldra  and  the  Dorians  now  divided  between  them 
the  dominions  of  Tisamenus  and  of  the  other  Achean  princes. 
The  kingdom  of  Elis  was  given  to  Oxylus  as  a  recompense  for 
his  services  as  their  guide;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Temenus. 
Creapbontes,  and  the  in&nt  sons  of  Aristodcmus  should  draw 
lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messenia.  Argoe  fell  to  Temenus, 
Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  and  Messenia  to  Cresphontes. 

The  settlement  of  the  conquerors  in  their  new  ierritories  is 

said  to  have  been  made  with  scarcely  any  opposition.     The 

Epeans,  who  inhabited  Elis,  submitted  to  Oxylns  aiui  his  iBto- 

"  From  vavf,  "  a  ehip,"  snd  th«  root  ray,  which  ocoum  in  a^ynjui. 

"bafuTt,"  "  build," 
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Uons  aAer  tbeb  king  had  been  killed  in  single  combat  by  one  of 
the  ^tolian  chie&.  From  this  time  the  Epeans  dieappeor  from 
faiatoty,  and  their  place  u  suppUed  by  the  Eleans,  who  are  re- 
presented ae  descendants  of  the  Miaiiaa  conqueron. 

The  share  of  Temenus  originally  comprehended  only  Argtw 
and  ibn  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  his  sons  and  sons-in-law 
suocessively  occupied  Trcezen,  Epidaurus,  .Xgiua,  Sicyon,  and 
Phlius,  which  thus  became  Doric  states. 

The  sons  of  Axistodemus  obtained  possession  of  Sparta  by 
the  treason  of  an  Achiean  named  Philonomus,  who  received  as 
a  recompense  the  neighbouring  town  and  territory  of  Amycbe.  - 
The  towns  are  said  to  have  submitted  without  resistance,  with 
the  exception  of  Helos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were,  as  a 
punishment,  reduced  to  slavery,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  doss  of 
slaves  or  serfs  called  Helots. 

Measeoia  yielded  to  Cresjdiontes  without  a  struggle.  Me- 
lanthus,  who  ruled  over  the  country  as  the  representative  of  the 
race  of  the  Pylian  Nestor,  withdrew  to  Attica  with  a  portion  of 
his  subjects. 

Corinth  was  not  conquered  by  the  Dorians  till  the  next  gen- 
eration. One  of  the  descendajits  of  Hercules,  named  Hippotes, 
had  put  to  death  the  seer  Camus,  when  the  Heraclldfe  were  on 
the  point  of  embarking  at  Naupactus.  He  had  in  consequence 
been  banished  for  ten  years,  and  was  ^ot  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who  derived  his  mime  from 
his  long  wanderings,  subsequently  attacked  Corinth  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Dorians.  The  mighty  dynasty  of  the  Sisyphids 
was  expeUed,  and  many  of  the  .Xolian  inhabitants  emigrated 
to  foreign  lands. 

i  6.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  legend  of  the  Return  of 
the  Heraclid»,  In  order  lo  make  the  story  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive, it  compiesses  into  a  single  epoch  events  which  probably 
occupied  several  generations.  It  is  in  itself  improbabb  that  the 
brave  Achmans  quietly  submitted  to  the  Dorian  invaders  after  a 
momentary  struggle.  We  have,  moreover,  many  indications  that 
such  was  not  the  iact,  and  that  it  was  only  gradually  and  aller 
a  long  protracted  contest  that  the  Dorians  became  undisputed 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Pelt^Komosus.  The  imagination 
loves  to  Bs«gn  to  oaa  cause  the  results  of  numerous  and  diflerent 
actions.  Thus  in  our  own  history  we  tised  to  read  that  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Noimans  was  completed  by  the  battla 
of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold  fell,  whereas  we  now  know  that 
the  gsxons  long  continued  to  ofier  a  formidable  resistance  to  the 
Norman  invaders,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  become  undisputed 
masters  of  the  country  for  two  or  three  generations. 
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That  pcHtion  of  the  tradition  which  maltes  tba  Donans  con- 
ducted into  PeloponneBus  by  princes  of  Achamn  blood,  may 
■afely  be  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  j^netal  belief  of  the  fact 
in  ancient  times.  The  DorianB,  ae  we  have  already  seen,  were 
poor  in  mythical  renown ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  royal 
family  at  Sparta,  though  of  Dorian  origin,  claimed  Hercules  as 
theii  founder  in  order  to  connect  themgclvee  with  the  ancieut 
glories  of  the  Achsean  race.  They  thne  became  the  repreaehta- 
tivea  of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes ;  and  in  the  Fereian  war  the 
Spartans  on  one  occasian  laid  claim  to  the  mipreme  command  of 
the  Grecian  forces  in  consequence  of  this  connexion.  We  cannot 
en  in  supposing  the  story  to  be  a  fabrication  of  later  times, 
seeing  that  there  are  such  obvious  reasons  for  its  forgery,  and 
such  inherent  improbabihty  in  its  truth. 

i  7.  The  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  is 
cloBely  connected  in  the  legends  with  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Doriana.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
statement,  that  the  original  inhabitants,  who  had  been  dislodged 
by  the  invaders,  sought  new  homes  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ; 
but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  many 
separate  occurrences  are  unquestionably  grouped  into  one.  The 
stieam  of  migration  probably  continued  to  flow  bctobb  the  .Xgean 
from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  for  several  generations.  Hew  adven- 
turers constantly  joined  the  colonists  who  were  abeady  settled 
In  the  country,  and  thus  in  course  of  time  the  various  Ofeek 
cities  were  founded,  which  were  spread  over  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Propontia  on  the  north  to  Lycia  on  the 
south.  These  cities  were  divided  among  the  three  great  races  of 
jEohana,  lonians,  and  Dorians, — the  jEoUans  occupying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  coast,  together  with  the  islands  of  Lesbos 
and  TenedoB,  the  lonians  the  central  part,  with  the  islands  of 
Chios,  Samos,  and  the  Cycladea,  and  the  Dorians  the  south- 
WBBtem  cwner,  with  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos. 

4  8.  The  .ffiolic  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest.  , 
Acheans,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  were  led  by  their  native  princes,  the  descendants  of 
Orestes,  to  seek  new  homes  in  the  East.  In  Bootia  they  were 
joined  by  a  part  both  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  of  their  B<Botian  conquerors.  From  the  latter,  who  were 
jEoUana,  the  migration  is  called  the  jEoUc,  but  sometimes 
also  the  Bteotian.  The  united  body  of  emigrants,  however,  still 
continued  under  the  command  of  the  Achaan  princes.  They 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Aulis,  from  which  Agamemnon  had 
sailed  against  Troy.  They  first  occupied  Lesbos,  where  they 
founded  six  cities ;  and  a  detachment  of  them  settled  on  the 
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oppoute  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  frran  the  foot  of  Monnt  Ida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Uermufi,  Smyrna  was  originally  aa  ^olic  city, 
but  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  In  tbv 
hiatorical  times  there  wore  elcYen  iEolic  cities  on  the  mainland, 
but  of  these  Cyme  was  the  only  one  which  rose  to  importance.* 

t  9.  The  Ionic  migration  was  more  important  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  tlourishing  cities 
in  the  HeUenic  world.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Itmians, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Achteans  from  their  homes  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica.  The  lonians, 
however,  appear  to  have  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  emi- 
grants. Inhabitants  irom  many  other  parts  of  G-reece,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  native  countries,  had  also  fled  to  Attica, 
which  is  s^d  to  have  aficrded  protection  and  welcome  to  all 
these  fugitives.  The  small  territory  of  Attica  could  not  per- 
manently Bi^port  this  increase  of  population  ;  and  accordingly 
these  atmngeia  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the  .Slolians 
and  seek  new  settlements  in  the  East.  They  were  led  by  princes 
of  the  family  of  Codius,  the  last  king  of  Attica.  In  their  pas- 
sage across  the^gean  sea  they  colonized  most  of  the  Cyclades; 
and  in  Asia  Minor  they  took  possession  of  the  fertile  country 
from  the  Hermus  to  the  Meander,  which  was  henceforth  called 
Ionia,  and  also  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos. 
In  this  district  we  find  twelve  independent  states  in  later  times, 
all  of  which  adopted  the  Ionic  name,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sity of  their  origin,  and  were  united  by  the  common  worship  of 
the  god  Poeeidon  (Neptune)  at  the  great  Pan-Ionic  festival.! 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  cities  were  really  founded 
at  different  periods  and  by  different  emigrants,  although  their 
origin  is  ascribed  to  the  great  legendary  migration  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  which  is  referred  by  chronologists  to 
one  special  year,  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

i  10.  The  Doric  colonies  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands  may  be  traced  in  like 
manner  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  fay  the  Dorians.  In  the 
general  change  of  population  and  consequent  emigrations  caused 
by  this  importsjit  event,  some  of  the  Doric  chiefs  were  also  in- 
duced to  quit  the  country  they  had  recently  subdued,  and  to 
lead  bodies  of  their  own  countrymen  and  of  the  conquered 

*  The  names  of  the  eleven  MoUc  oiUes  were — Cyme,  Temaoa,  Lariess, 
Neon-Tlchoa,./Egu,Mjrina,Ur7ii1utii, Cilia,  Notium,  j£giroeeeH,  Fitaae. 

t  The  namea  of  tlie  twelve  looie  cities,  enumeraled  from  Boulli  to 
north,  were  Milstua,  MjQb,  Prienfi,  Samoa,  Ep^lelu^  ColupliSn,  LeWdiia, 
Teds,  Erythra,  Chlo^  ClaEomiaEe,  PhociEB.  To  these  twelve  ^rajrna 
was  afterwsrdi  added. 
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Actueans  to  Ada.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Doric  migrations 
wru  that  conducted  by  the  Argive  Althstmcnee,  a.  descendant 
of  Temenus,  who,  after  leaving  some  of  hie  IbllowerB  at  Crete, 
proceeded  with  the  temainder  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  ho 
Gmnded  the  thiee  cities  of  Lindus,  lolysus,  and  Caminu.  About 
the  same  time  Dorians  settled  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cog, 
and  founded  the  cities  of  HalicamaHSuii  and  Cuidue  on  the  main- 
land. These  six  colonies  formed  a  confederation,  usually  called 
the  Doric  Hexapolis. 
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i  11.  Doric  colonies  were  also  founded  in  mythical  times  in 
the  islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  and  Thera.  The  colonization  of 
Crete  more  particularly  deaerres  our  attention,  on  account  of  the 
sunilarity  of  the  institutioOB  of  its  Doric  cities  to  those  of  Sparta. 
There  were  Dorians  in  Crete  in  the  time  of  the  Odyssey,  but 
their  chief  migratitaiB  to  this  ialajid  took  place  in  the  third  gene- 
ration after  their  conquest  of  Feloponuesus.  Of  these  two  are 
expressly  mentioned,  one  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta. 
and  the  other  by  the  ArgiveAithffimenea.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  the  former  conBieted  chiefly  of  Minyans,  who 
had  been  aettled^at  Amycln  by  the  Achman  Philonomus,  to  whom 
the  SpartauB  had  granted  this  city  on  account  of  his  treacheiy, 
a»  has  been  abeady  related.  These  Minyans  having  revolted 
against  Sparta,  were  sent  out  of  the  country  as  emigrants,  bnt 
accompanied  by  many  Spartans.  Tbey  sailed  towards  Crete,  and 
in  their  passage  setUed  some  of  their  number  in  the  island  of 
Melos,  which  remained  faith&l  to  Lacedfemon  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Crete  they  founded  Gortyn  and 
Lyctue,  which  are  mentioned  as  Spartan  colonies.  Tho  Doric 
coloniata  in  Crete  were  anxious  to  coimect  themselves  with  the 
mythical  glories  ofMinoB,  and  consequently  ascribed  their  political 
and  social  institutions  to  this  celebrated  hero.  Hence  the  tra- 
dition arose  that  the  Spartan  institutions  were  borrowed  by 
LycurguB  from  those  of  Crete  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
their  umilarity  was  owing  to  their  common  origin,  and  that  the 
Dorians  of  Crete  brought  from  the  mother-country  usages  which 
they  sought  to  hallow  by  the  revered  name  of  Minos. 

i  12.  The  Return  of  the  Heraclide  and  the  foundation  of  the 
above-mentioned  colonies  form  the  conclusion  of  the  Mythical 
Age.  From  thia  time  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history 
in  the  iust  Olympiad,  there  is  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  Of  this  long  period 
we  have  scarcely  any  record.  But  this  ought  not  to  excite  out 
surprise.  The  subjects  of  mythical  narrative  are  drawn,  not 
from  recent  ev^ts,  but  from  an  imaginary  past,  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  separated  from  the  present  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  yeare.  Originally  no  attempt  was  made  to  assign  any  par- 
ticular date  to  the  grand  evente  of  the  Mythical  Age.  It  was 
sufficient  for  the  earlier  Greeks  to  believe  that  their  gods  and 
heroes  were  removed  from  them  by  a  vast  number  of  generations ; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  later  time  that  the  literary  men  of  Greece 
endeavoured  to  count  backwards  to  the  Mythical  Age,  and  to 
affix  dates  to  the  chief  events  in  legendary  Greece. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  HOMBK. 


g  1.  ImpartanM  of  tho  enbject,     §  2.  Ribs  of  poetrj  in  Greece. 
l)«ll»d«prep«ratory  to  the  Epopee.   §3.  Thepoemeof  the  EpicC, 
ID  which  the  Hind  and  the  Odywey  were  included.     §  4.  DiverBity  of 


opiDioDH  renpecting  the  life  anil  date  of  Homer.  §6.  lhaduid  Odyssey 
redtedtopnbliodoiapaniesbvtheRhBpsodiats,  %  A.  A  standard  text oif 
Uiapoemsfint  formed  by  l*isietratus.  S7.  Modern  eontroTereyrespecl^ 
inxtheoriginof  tbellomerlcpoeius.  I'roUgometia  of  Wolf,  g  H,  The 
Iliad  and  the  Odywey  were  ori^pnally  not  comnilttcd  to  vriting. 
g  9.  They  were  preserved  by  the  BhapBodiets.  g  10.  Thay  did  not 
consist  originally  of  separate  lava,  bat  were  composeil  by  one  poet, 
as  is  shown  by  their  poetical  unity. 

i  1.  No  history  of  Greece  would  be  complete  without  aomo 
&ccount  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  celebrated  contro- 
veny  to  which  they  have  given  rise  in  moderu  times.  Homer 
waa  called  by  the  Greeka  themselves  Tfte  Poet.  The  Iliad  and 
the  OdfBBey  were  the  Greek  Bible,  They  were  the  ultimate 
■tandard  ot  appeal  on  all  matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  early. 
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history.  They  were  leamt  by  boys  at  school,  they  were  the 
Btudy  of  men  in  theji  riper  years,  and  even  iu  the  time  of 
Socrates  there  were  Athenian  gentleman  who  could  lepeat  both 
poems  by  heart.  In  whatever  port  of  the  ancient  world  aGieek 
settled,  he  carried  with  him  a  love  for  the  great  poet ;  and  long 
ailei  the  Greek  people  had  lost  their  independence  the  Uiad  and 
the  Odyssey  continued  to  maintain  an  undiminished  hold  upon 
their  affections.  No  production  of  profane  literature  has  exer- 
cised HO  wide  and  long  continued  an  influence,  and  consequently 
the  history  of  these  poems  demands  and  deserves  our  careful 
attention, 

i  2.  The  origin  of  the  Uiad  and  the  Odyesey  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  short  account  of  the  lise  of  poetry  in  Greece. 
Amcmg  the  Greeks,  as  among  all  other  nations,  poetiy  was  cul- 
tivated before  prose.  The  first  poetical  compositions  appear 
to  have  been  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods,  or  simple  ballads 
recounting  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  some  favourite  hero. 
We  fiftve  already  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  the  Heroic  age  were 
passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  that  the  entertainments  of  the 
nobles  were  enUven^  by  the  songs  of  the  hard.  Originally 
these  songs  appear  to  have  been  short  unconnected  lays.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  epic  poems  in  the  more  indefiiiite  sense 
of  the  tenn,  since  they  perpetuated  and  adorned  the  memory 
of  great  men  or  great  deeds.  The  next  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  popular  poetry  was  to  combine  these  separate  epi- 
cal songs  into  one  comprehensive  whole.  Such  a  poem  may 
be  called  an  Epopee,  and  presents  a  much  more  advanced  state 
of  the  art.  It  requires  genius  of  a  far  higher  order,  a  power  of 
combination  and  construction,  not  needed  in  poems  of  the  former 
class.  Short  ^ical  poems  appear  to  have  existed  before  the 
lime  of  Homer,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  I^ay  of  the  Trojan 
Horse,  sung  by  the  bard  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  epopee,  or  the  epio  poem  in  the  nobler 
sense,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Homer. 

i  3.  There  was  a  large  number  of  these  epic  poems  extimt  in 
antiquity.  "We  know  the  titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  them. 
Their  subjects  were  all  taken  from  the  Greek  l^^ends.  They 
were  arranged  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  about  the 
HGcond  century  before  the  Christian  era,  in  a  chronological  series, 
beginning  with  the  intermarriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  death  of  Ulysses  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Tele- 
gonus.  This  collection  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epic  Cycle, 
and  the  poets  whose  works  formed  part  of  it  were  called  Cyclic 
poets.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyaey  were  comprised  in  the  Cycle. 
and  consequently  the  name  of  Cyclic  poet  did  not  originally 
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cany  with  it  any  association  of  contempt.  But  as  the  beat 
poems  in  the  Cycle  were  spoken  of  by  Uiemselves  or  by  the 
titles  of  theii  separate  authors,  the  gienetal  name  of  Cyclic  poetB 
came  to  be  apphed  only  to  the  wMSt,  especially  as  many  of  the 
inferior  poems  in  the  Cycle  appear  to  have  been  anonymous. 
Hence  we  can  understand  why  Horace  *  and  others  speak  in 
such  disparaging  terms  of  the  CycUc  writers,  and  how  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Cyclic  poems  is  contrasted  with  the  excellence  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  althongh  the  latter  had  been  originally 
included  among  them. 

H-  All  theie  poems  are  now  loat  with  the  exception  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odysgey^  which  stood  out  prominently  above  all 
the  others,  Thniughout  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  literar 
ture  these  unrivalled  works  were  universally  regarded  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  single  mind.  At  a  later  time  some  of  the  Alex- 
'  andiine  granunarians  attributed  the  Ilisd  and  the  Odyssey  to 
two  difierent  authors,  but  this  innovation  in  the  popular  belief 
was  never  regarded  with  much  favour,  and  obtained  few  converts,  t 
Although  antiquity  was  nearly  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  Iliad 
and  Ody»ey  to  Homer,  there  was  very  little  agreement  rec^ject- 
ing  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  details  of  his  life,  or  the  time 
in  which  he  Uved.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  His  poems  were  . 
the  productions  of  an  age  in  which  writing  was  either  totally 
unknown  or  at  all  events  httle  practised,  and  which  was  un- 
accuatoowd  to  anything  like  historical  investigation.  Seven 
cities  laid  claim  to  his  birth,  t  and  most  of  them  had  legends  to 
tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his  alleged  blindneea,  and 
his  life  of  an  itinerant  bard  acquainted  with  poverty  and  sorrow. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek ;  but  this 
is  the  only  fact  in  his  life  which  can  be  regarded  aa  certain. 
Several  of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  auppoeed  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  island  of  Chios,  where  there  existed  a 
poetical  gens  or  fraternity  of  Homerids,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  a  divine  progenitor  of  this  name.  Most  modem  scholais 
believe  SmyrTui  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  The  diacrepanciea 
respecting  his  date  arc  no  less  worthy  of  remark.  The  difierent 
epochs  anigned  to  him  offer  a  divei^ty  of  nearly  500  yean. 
Herodotus  places  Homer  400  yeaia  before  himself,  accoidmg  to 

*  "Tsee  iio  incipiee,  at  acriptor  cycliiiu  olim." — Hot.  An  Pott. 
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which  he  wonld  have  lived  about  b.c.  850.  Thi«  date,  oi  a  little 
later,  appeals  more  probable  than  any  other.  He  mUEt  be  placed 
before  Uie  first  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  776  ;  while  if  we  BU[q>08e  him 
to  have  lived  very  long  beibre  that  epoch,  it  becomes  still  mme 
wonderful  that  hu  poems  should  have  come  down  &am  such  an 
age  and  society  to  luBtiirical  times. 

4  5.  The  mode  in  which  these  poems  were  preserved  has  occa- 
sioned great  controversy  in  modem  times.  On  this  point  we 
shall  ^eak  presently ;  but  even  if  they  were  committed  to 
writing  by  the  poet  himself,  and  were  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  thiB  maimer,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  rarely  read.  'We 
must  endeavor  to  realize  the  difierence  between  ancient  Gieeoe 
and  our  own  times.  During  the  most  flourishing  period  erf" 
Athenian  literature  manuscripts  were  indifierraitly  written,  with- 
out division  lata  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  They 
were  scarce  and  costly,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  wealthy, 
and  only  read  by  thoeo  who  had  bad  considerable  Uteniy  tntin- 
ing.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Greeks  eould  never  beecnne 
a  reading  people  ;  and  thus  the  great  mass  even  of  the  Athenians 
became  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  leading  poets  of 
Greece  only  by  bearing  them  recited  at  their  solemn  festivals  and 
Ml  other  public  occasions.  This  was  more  strildiigly  the  case  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  not  read 
by  individuals  in  private,  but  were  sung  or  recited  at  feetivals 
or  to  assembled  companies.  They  were  addressed  to  the  ear 
and  feelings  of  a  sympathizing  multitude ;  and  much  of  the 
impression  which  they  produced  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
talent  of  the  reciter,  and  would  have  disappeared  altogether  in 
solitary  reading.  The.  bard  originally  sung  his  own  lava  to  the 
Bccompaninieutof  his  lyre.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  body  of  pro- 
tessionsl  reoiteis,  cailed  Rhapeodists,*  who  rehearsed  the  poems 
of  Others.  They  employed  no  musical  accompaniment,  and  de- 
pended solely  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner.  They  travelled 
from  town  to  town,  bearing  in  their  hands  a  laurel  branch  or 
wand  as  their  badge  of  office  ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
acquired  great  excellence  in  their  art.  We  do  not  know  at  what 
time  the  rhapsodist  succeeded  to  the  bard ;  but  the  class  of  pro- 
iessional  reciters  must  have  arisen  as  epic  poetry  ceased  to  be 
produced  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
epic  poems  were  recited  exclusively  by  the  Rhapeodists,  either 

*  ThdfltjiDaliwyor  the  word  BhBpBodiBt(|ia^u^)iBiiiiaeit(uii;  some 
deriving  it  from  llie  staff  or -wand  of  office  <^*>C  or  ^ir/[),  and  oth«ri 
from  (idiTTtiv  doii^  to  denote  the  cuupling  together  of  verses  without 
any  considerahle  paiuet, — the  even,  unbnUMa  flow  of  the  e[a«  poem  u 
contrsttad  with  lyric  verses. 
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in  Bhort  fngmentB  before  private  companies,  or  as  contmuous 
poems  at  public  festivals. 

4  6.  In  eaily  times  the  lUupsodiels  appear  to  have  had  ex- 
clusive posseeBion  of  the  Homeric  poems.  But  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era  literary  culture  began  to  prevail 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  men  of  education  and  vvealth  were 
naturally  desiniua  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  great  poet  of  the 
nation.  From  this  cause  copies  came  to  be  circulated  among 
the  GS-reeks  ;  but  most  of  them  contained  only  separate  portions 
of  the  poema,  or  single  rhapsodiee,  as  they  were  called.  Entire 
copies  of  such  extensive  works  must  have  been  very  rare  at  thie 
early  period  of  hteratura.  The  way  in  which  the  sepanite  parts 
should  be  amuged  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  Bome  dispute ; 
and  it  was  found  that  there  were  numerous  variationB  in  the 
text  of  difierent  copies.  The  very  pc^iularity  and  wide  exten- 
sion of  the  poems  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  the  text.  Sinco 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  recognized  standard  of  eady 
history  and  mythology,  each  tribe  was  anxious  that  honourable 
mentioa  should  be  made  of  their  heroes  and  their  race  in  these 
poems,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  such  omisgiona  by  interpel- 
lating passages  favourable  to  theowelvee.  The  Rhapeodista  also 
introduced  alterations,  and  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity  iu- 
■erted  lines  of  theii  own  composition.  From  these  causes,  as 
well  as  from  others,  we  oan  easily  account  for  the  variations 
found  in  the  text  by  the  reading  class  which  b^an  to  be  formed 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  discovery  of  these  varieties  na- 
turally led  to  measures  for  eBtablishing  a  standard  text  of  the 
national  poet.  Solon  is  said  to  have  introduced  improved  regu- 
latfons  for  the  pubhc  recitations  of  the  poems  at  the  Athenian 
festivals  ;  but  it  is  to  Fisistratus,  the  tyrant  or  despot  of  Athena, 
that  the  great  merit  is  ascribed  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
poems  in  their  present  form,  in  order  that  they  might  be  recited 
at  the  great  Panathenaic  festival  at  Athena.  It  is  expressly 
stated  by  Cicero*  that  Pi^atratus  is  "reputed  to  have  arranged 
the  books  of  Homer,  previously  in  a  state  of  confusion,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  possess  them ;"  and  this  statement  is 
aupported  by  the  teetimony  of  other  ancient  writera.  From  this 
time  therefore  (about  B.C.  530)  we  may  conclude  that  the  Gteeka 
possessed  a  standard  text  of  theii  great  poet,  which  formed  t^e 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editioos- 

i  7.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole  of  antiquity,  with 
scarcely  an  exceptim,  r^arded  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  the 
^odnctions  of  the  one  poet,  called  Homer.  This  opinion  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  almost  all  modem  scholars  down  to  tho 
*  D«  OTBtore,  iiL  34. 
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year  1795,  when  the  celebrated  German  ProfesBor,  F.  A.  Woll', 
published  his  Prolegomena,  or  Prefatory  Essay  to  the  Uiad.  In 
this  work  he  maintained  the  elartliiig  hypothesiB  that  neither 
the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  was  composed  as  a  distinct  whole,  but 
that  they  originally  consisted  of  sepaiate  epical  ballads,  each  con- 
Btituting  a  single  poem,  and  that  these  separate  lays,  which  had 
no  common  purpose  nor  Ibced  arrangement,  were  tbr  the  first 
time  reduced  to  writing  and  formed  into  the  two  great  poems  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  by  Pisistratus  and  his  friends.  Strange 
and  startling  aa  this  theory  seems,  it  was  not  entirely  new.  The 
substance  of  it  had  been  already  propounded  hy  Vico,  a  Neapo- 
litan writer  of  great  originality,  and  by  our  own  great  country- 
man Bentley  ;*  but  their  opinions  had  not  been  supported  by 
arguments,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  Accordingly  the  publi- 
cation of  Wolf's  Essay  look  the  whole  hterary  world  by  sur- 
prise, and  scarcely  any  book  in  modem  times  has  efiected  so 
complete  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  scholars.  Even  those 
who  were  the  most  oppceed  to  his  views  have  hod  their  own 
opinions  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  arguments  which  he 
brought  forward,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  establish  the 
old  doctrine  in  its  original  integrity.  It  is  impoesibte  in  the 
present  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy  to 
which  Wolf's  Essay  has  given  rise.  We  can  only  endeavour  to 
give  a  sketch  of  his  principal  arguments  and  of  die  chief  objec- 
tions of  his  opponents,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  opinion  which 
seems  to  us  the  moet  probable. 

S  8.  The  first  argument  which  Wolf  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port his  position  was,  that  no  written  copies  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  could  be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earUer 
times  to  which  their  composition  is  referred,  and  that  without 
writing  such  long  and  complicated  works  could  neither  have  been 
composed  nor  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  order  to  prove  this 
he  entered  into  a  minute  discussion  concerning  the  age  of  the 
art  of  writing.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  a  few  of  the  more 
important  results  at  which  he  arrived.  In  early  times  the  Greeks 
had  no  easy  and  eonveiuent  materials  for  writing,  such  as  must 
have  been  indispensable  for  long  manuscripts  like  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  Moreover  the  traces  of  writing  in  Greece  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  even  in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  w;e  have  no  remaining  inscriptioiiB  earlier  than  the  40lh 

"  Vico  died  in  1744.  Hie  words  of  Bentley  are;  "Homer  Trote  a 
sequel  of  Bongg  Bod  rfaaipgodie^  to  be  aaog  by  himBelf^  forimsll  CBniiiigB 
nnd  good  sheer,  at  festivnls  and  other  days  of  merriment;  the  Iliad  he 
ijiadefor  the  men.  theOdyBBJesfor  the  other b«i.  These  loose  BOnp  were 
net  collected  together  into  the  forni  "fun  epic  poem  until  600  vesra  alter." 
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01ymi»ad  (b.c.  630).  In  the  UomeriD  poems  themselves  there  ii 
not  a  angle  trace  of  the  art  of  writing.*  We  find  no  mention  of 
any  epitaph  ei  inscription ;  coins  are  unknown,  and  even  the 
nipeicargo  of  &  'ship  has  no  written  list  of  his  cargo,  but  is  obliged 
to  lemember  it.t  In  addition  to  this  the  absence  of  the  letter 
called  Diganuna  in  the  lest  of  the  poems  ia  a  strong  proof  that 
they  'Were  not  originally  committed  to  writing.  This  letter  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  poems,  sjid  was  con- 
stantly employed  by  the  poet,  but  it  had  entirely  vanished  firom 
the  language  when  they  were  first  written. 

i  9.  It  seems  therefcne  necessary  to  admit  the  fonner  part  of 
WolTs  first  a^ument,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  original- 
ly not  written  ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  without  thL) 
means  such  long  poems  could  neither  have  been  composed  noi 
handed  down  to  posterity  ?  These  two  questions  are  iLot  neces- 
sarily connected,  though  they  have  been  usually  discussed  to- 
gether. Those  who  have  maintained  the  original  unity  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odywey  in  opposition  to  Wolf  have  generally  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  prove  that  the  poems  were  written 
&am  the  beginning.  But  this  appears  to  ub  quite  unneceBSOiy. 
In  the  present  day  the  memory  has  become  bo  much  weakened 
by  the  artificial  aid  of  writing  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to 
cmceiveofthe  production  of  a  long  work  without  such  aSBistance. 
But  there  is  nothing  impoeuble  in  it.  Even  modem  poets  have 
compoeed  long  poems  and  have  preserved  them  faithfully  in  their 
memories  before  committing  them  to  writing.  It  must  also  be 
recollected  that  poetry  was  the  profesaion  of  the  ancient  bards ; 
that  it  was  not  tbe  amusement  of  their  leisure  houiB,  but  that  they 
devoted  to  it  all  the  energies  oftbeir  hearts  and  Bouls.  The  poems 
which  they  thus  compceed  were  treasured  up  in  the  memories 
of  their  Mthful  disciples,  and  were  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
the  Rhapsodists,  whose  Uves  were  also  devoted  to  this  object. 
The  reo^ection  of  these  poems  was  rendered  easier  by  the  sim- 
pLe  nature  of  the  story,  by  the  easy  structure  of  the  verse,  by  the 
Sequent  rccuirence  of  the  same  words,  phrases,  and  umiles,  and 
by  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas  and  reflective  thoughts.  Accord- 
ingly we  believe  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  might  have  been 
composed  and  might  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  with- 
out being  written. 

t  10.  The  second  argument  employed  by  Wolf  to  maintain  his 
hypothesis  was  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  Ihad  and 

*  The  only  pawage  in  vhich  lettcre  sre  BDpposed  to  b«  mentioneil  is 
in  the  Iliad,  tl  168.  but  her<  tha  a^/uira  Xtrypd  are  mppoiieil  by  Wolf 
and  oUi«n.  la  Bignify  pictorial  and  not  ulphabelicsl  character*. 

f  He  is  ^oprot'  /ji^juui-.     fldysn.  viii.  Irti, 

'" -.ooglc 
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Odyuey  themBelveH.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  only 
luuty  of  the  poenu  arisea  ftoto  their  Bubjects,  and  that  the  na- 
nterouB  cmtradictioiu  found  in  them  plainly  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  productions  of  a  giiigle  mind.  Tho 
Trojan  war  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulynes,  he  remarkB,  had 
Ibrmed  the  subjects  of  numerous  epic  ballada,  and  it  was  only 
because  they  had  happened  to  fit  into  one  another  that  they  were 
combined  into  two  comprehensive  poems  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
literary  friends.  A  modem  disciple  of  his  school  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  Iliad  into  the  original  independent 
lays  out  of  '^lich  he  supposes  the  poem  to  have  been  formed. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  this  question  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
minute  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  poems,  for  whieh 
there  is  no  space  in  the  present  work.  'Vfe  can  only  state  that  . 
the  best  modem  scholars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  come 
to  a  concliiaion  direotly  contrary  to  Wolf's  daring  theory.  Some 
of  the  ablest  critics  in  modem  times  have  directed  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  while  they  have  not  denied  the  existence  of 
interpolations,  more  or  leas  extenaiTe,  in  both  poems,  the  general 
result  has  been  to  establish  their  poetical  unity,  and  to  vindicata 
their  claim  to  be  the  greatest  models  of  the  epic  art. 
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BOOK  II. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATE& 

B.C.  776—500. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

OENERAL  StmvET  OV   THE  GBEEK   PEOPI^. 

g  I.  NatuMoftheaubjeflt.     8  2.  ThBchieftieBwhkhbouodtlieGreetB 
U^etber.    Commnuty  of  blood  and  of  laOKiiage.    g  8.  CominunitT  of 

reUgiouerit«BandfeBtiTaU.  S4.  The  AmphictyoDicConncil.  gG.  "niB 
Olympic  gannes.  g  6.  The  I'ythian,  Nemean,  and  iBUimimD  gomeB. 
g  7.  The  influence  of  tlieee  festivals,  g  8.  Influence  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  §9.  Commarity  of  manncramid  character,  g  la 
Tne  iadepeadent  wvereignty  of  each  city  a  settled  maxim  in  tlie  Greek 

S  I-  The  pieseat  Book  will  contain  the  History  of  Greece  from 
the  first  Olympiad,  or  the  year  776  B.C.,  to  the  coramenoenieat  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  from  Persia,  in  the  year  SOO  B.C. 
Out  knowledge  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  ii  very  scanty, 
and  consists  of  only  a  small  nimiber  of  solitary  facta,  winch  have 
little  or  no  connexion  with  one  aDothei.  The  division  of  Greece 
into  a  number  of  small  independent  states  is  a  circumstance 
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that  cauaee  gieat  difficultdefltothehlBtorian.  Unlike  the  hietory 
of  Rome,  which  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  a  single  people,  the  history  of  Greece  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close  suflets  to  a  greater  oi  a  less  extent 
from  a,  want  of  unity  in  its  subject.  This  m  strikingly  the  esse 
with  the  fiist  two  centuries  of  the  period  narrated  in  the  present 
Book  ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  its  cloeo  that  we  are  able  to 
present  a  connected  history  of  the  Grecian  nation.  It  was  the 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece  which  first  impressed  the  leading 
Greek  states  with  the  necessity  of  uniting  together  against  the 
common  foe ;  and  since  the  military  resources  of  Sparta  weie 
then  confessedly  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  Greeks,  they 
naturally  intrusted  to  her  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  this  way 
Grecian  history  acquires  a  unity  of  interest  which  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  earlier  times.  There  are,  however,  some  facts 
during  the  carher  period  which  claim  oui  attention.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athena  ;  the 
number  of  despots  who  arose  in  the  various  Grecian  cities ;  the 
fomidatioa  and  progress  of  the  numerous  colonies  planted  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  connected  seas ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  origin  and  progress  of  literature  and  ait. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  these  events,  it  may 
be  useful  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earhcr 
period  of  their  history,  and  to  point  out  the  various  causes  which 
united  them  as  a  people,  notwithstanding  their  separation  into 
so  many  independent  communities. 

f  2.  The  idiief  ties,  which  bound  together  the  Grecian  world, 
were  community  of  blood  and  language — community  of  re- 
ligious rites  and  festivals — and  community  of  manners  and  cha- 
racter. Of  these  the  first  and  the  most  important  was  tie 
possession  of  a  common  descent  and  a  common  language.  Tlie 
Greeks  were  all  of  the  same  race  and  parentage  ;  they  all  con- 
sidered themselves  descendants  of  Hellen  ;  and  they  all  described 
men  and  cities  which  were  not  Grecian  by  the  term  Barbarian. 
This  word  has  passed  into  oiir  own  language,  but  with  e.  \ety 
difierent  idea ;  for  the  Greeks  applied  it  indiscriminately  to 
every  foreigner,  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Persia, 
as  well  as  to  the  rude  tribes  of  Scythia  and  Gaul.  Originally  it 
seems  to  have  expressed  repugnance  to  one  using  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  but  Bs  the  Greeks  became  in  course  of  time  superior 
in  intotligence  to  the  surrounding  nations,  it  conveyed  ako 
a  notion  of  contempt.  Kotwithstaading  the  various  dialects 
employed  in  difierent  parts,  there  was,  throughout  the  Grecian 
world,  sufficiMit  uniformity  in  the  language  to  render  it  evcij-- 
where  intelligible  to  a  Greek ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  wide-spread  popularity  of  the  Homeric  poems  ia  early  timee 
powcrfntly  asHiBted  in  maintaining  the  wuoe  type  of  language 
among  the  difierent  Greek  raoea. 

t  3.  The  eeoond  bond  of  union  'wa<  a  cotnmiuiity  of  leligioufl 
rites  and  festivals.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Crieeks  appear 
to  have  'worshipped  the  same  gods ;  hut  originally  there  were  bo 
religious  meetings  common  to  the  whole  nation.  Such  meetings 
were  of  gradual  growth.  They  were  uther  ibrmed  by  a  number 
of  neighbouring  towns,  which  entered  into  an  association  for  the 
periodical  celebration  of  certain  religious  rites,  or  they  grew 
out  of  a  festival  originally  confined  to  a  single  state,  hut  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  till  at 
length  it  became  opento  the  wholeGrecian  world.  Of  the  former 
class  we  have  aa  eiample  in  the  Amphictyonies,  of  the  latter  in 
the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  gamee. 

ii.  The  word  jltn^Atcfyony  is  usually  derived  firam  the  mythio- 
al  hero  Amphictyon ;  hut  the  name  probably  signifies  only  resi- 
dents around  and  neighbors,*  and  was  used  to  designate  a  lelig- 
ioue  association  of  neighbouring  tribea  or  cities,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  at  fixed  times  to  offer  Hacrifices  to  the  god  of  a 
particular  temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  coimnon  property 
and  under  the  common  protection  of  all.  There  were  muiy  re- 
ligious associations  of  this  kind  in  Greece ;  but  there  was  one  of 
so  much  celebrity,  that  it  threw  all  the  otheis  into  the  shade, 
and  came  to  be  called  the  Amphictyouic  ComieiL  This  assem- 
bly seems  to  have  been  originally  of  small  importance ;  and  it 
acquired  its  saperiority  over  other  similai  associations  by  the 
w^th  and  grandeur  of  the  Delphian  temple,  of  which  it  was  the 
appointed  guardiui.  It  held  two  meetiags  every  year,  one  in  the 
spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  other  in  the 
autumn  at  the  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  at  ThermopyliB.  Its 
members,  who  were  called  the  Amphictyons,t  consisted  of  sacred 
deputies  sent  from  twelve  tribes,  each  of  which  contained  several 
independent  cities  or  states.  The  deputies  were  composed  of 
two  classes  of  representatives  from  each  tribe ;  a  chief  called 
Hiennnnemon,  and  subordinates  named  Pylagone.  The  names 
of  these  twelve  tribes  are  not  the  same  in  all  accounts,  but  they 
were  probably  as  IoIIowh  : — Thessalians,  Bceotians,  Dorians, 
lonians,  Perrhiehiang,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  (Et»ans,  Achnana, 
Phocians,  Dolopes,  and  Ualians.  These  names  are  of  themselveB 
sufficient  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Council.  Several 
of  the  tribes  here  mentioned  scan^ly  ever  occur  in  the  historical 

'  He  original  form  of  the  nune  aeerm  to  have  been  'Au^itncv/a,  not 
'A/i^innrof  I'a.  The  word  u/iftKTiovtf  ugnifies  those  thai  dwell  round  or 
near.  |  Oi  'Afi^ritn/i;. 
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period ;  and  the  &ct  <^  the  Doiiuu  atandiiig  on  an  equality  with 
the  Dolopes  and  the  Maliam,  ahcrwB  that  the  Ccmncil  miut  have 
existed  be&re  the  Doiiam  mnqnest  o(  PeloiKmnesas.  The  tribes 
represented  in  it  ctood  <ni  a  footing  of  periect  equality,  two  votes 
being  given  by  the  deputies  from  each  of  the  twelve. 

Of  the  dntiea  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  nothing  will  give  oB 
a  better  idea  th&n  the  oath  taken  by  iU  membera.  It  ran  thus — 
*'  We  will  mt  destroy  any  Amf^c^onic  town,  nor  cut  it  off  from 
rnnning  water  in  war  or  peace :  if  any  one  ahall  do  so,  we  will 
nurch  against  him  and  destroy  his  city.  If  any  one  shall  plun- 
der the  property  of  the  god,  <x  shall  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall 
take  treacheroas  counsel  against  the  things  in  his  temple  at 
Delphi,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  by 
every  means  in  our  power.' '  Vie  thus  see  that  the  main  duties  of 
the  Council  were  to  restrain  acts  of  aggresnon  against  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  preserve  the  li^ts  and  dignity  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  It  is  tme  that  the  Amphictyoni  sometimes  took  a 
lar^  view  of  their  fimctiMis ;  but  these  were  only  empk>yed 
£ir  political  purposes  when  they  could  be  made  subservient  to 
the  viewBof  one  of  the  leading  Grecian  states.  They  were  never 
considered  as  a  national  congress,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
and  defend  the  common  interests  of  Greece,  it  each  a  <»ngTeas 
had  ever  existed,  and  its  edicts  had  oommanded  the  obedience 
of  the  Gre^s,  ibe  hislory  of  the  nation  would  have  had  a 
difierent  couree ;  the  Macedonian  kings  would  probably  have 
remained  in  theii  suboidinste  condition,  and  united  Greece 
might  even  ha.ve  defied  the  tegitnis  of  ctmqueiing  Bome. 

The  Amphictyonic  Council  is  rarely  mentioned,  except  in  eon- 
nexion  with  the  Delphian  tem[de ;  but  when  the  rights  of  the 
god  had  been  violated,  it  invoked  the  aid  of  the  difierent  mem- 
hereof  the  league.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Greek  history.  The  Fhocisn  town  of  Crisa  was 
situated  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Fanuueus,  near  the  sanctuary 
of  the  god,  whi*^  belonged  to  this  town  in  the  most  ancioit 
times.  It  possesMd  a  fertile  and  valuable  territory,  extending 
down  to  the  Corinthi&n  Gulf^  on  which  it  had  a  port  called 
Cirrha.  Gradually  the  port  seems  to  have  grown  into  import- 
ance at  the  expense  of  the  town  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
■anotuaiy  of  the  god  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorian  tribe  of  the 
Delphians,  and  expanded  into  a  town  undei  the  name  of  Delphi. 
It  was  at  the  port  of  Cirrha  that  most  of  the  strangers  landed 
who  came  to  consult  the  god  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
availed  themselves  of  their  position  to  levy  exorbitant  tolls  upon 
the  [olgrinis,  and  to  ill-use  them  in  other  ways.  In  consequence 
of  these  outmges  the   Amphictyons  resolved   to   punish   the 
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CiiritBuiB ;  and  after  waging  wax  against  them  for  t«n  yean 
(b.o.  595-585),  the  Council  at  length  Eiicceedod,  ohiefljr  hy  the 
assiatance  of  the  Thegaaliana  and  Athraiituu,  in  taking  the  guilty 
city.  It  ia  related,  but  on  rather  nupioimu  authority,  iJiat  tl^ 
ci^  was  takeo  by  a  itratagem  of  Solon,  who  poisoned  the  waten 
of  the  river  Pli^us,  which  flowed  tfatough  the  place.  Cirrha 
wu  lazed  to  the  ground,  and  its  tenitory — the  rich  Ciiriuean  or 
CriMteaa  plain — was  coneecmted  to  the  god,  and  euiees  impre- 
cated upon  any  one  who  should  cultivate  it.  Thus  ended  the  First 
Sacred  War,  as  it  is  usnaUy  called ;  and  the  spcdls  of  the  city  were 
employed  by  the  Tictononi  allies  in  foundit^  the  IVthian  games. 
i  5.  The  four  great  festivaU  of  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nemean  games  were  of  greater  efBoacy  than  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Council  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  union  amcxig  the 
TBiiouB  branches  of  the  Greek  raoe,  and  in  keeping  alive  a  feeling 
of  their  common  origin.  They  were  open  to  all  persons  who 
could  prove  their  Uellemo  blood,  and  were  iVeqtieiited  by  speo- 
tatoiB  from  all  ports  of  the  Grecian  world.  The  nioBt  ancient  as 
well  as  the  meet  fiuoons  of  these  fietivals  was  that  celebrated 
at  Olymfna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphens,  in  the  temtory  of 
Elis,  and  neai  an  ancient  temple  of  &e  Olympian  Jove.  The 
origin  of  this  festival  is  lost  in  the  Mythical  ages.  It  is  saifl 
to  have  beea  revived  by  Ifdutus  king  o£  Elis,  and  Lycnigua 
the  Spartan  legislate^',  in  the  year  776  b.c,  ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  the  Greeks  at  a  later  time  began  to  use  the  Olympic  con- 
test as  a  chronological  era,  this  year  was  regaided  as  the  first 
Olympiad.  It  continued  to  maintain  its  celebrity  for  many  cen- 
tauiee  after  the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom ;  and  it  was  not  till 
394  A.D.  that  it  was  finally  abolished  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
doDus.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  every  lour  years,*  and 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  each  celebration  was  called 
an  Olympiad.  The  whole  feetival  was  under  the  management 
of  the  Eleans,  who  appointed  some  of  their  own  number  to 
preside  as  judges,  under  the  name  of  the  Uelhundicra.t  During 
the  mcmth  in  which  it  was  celebrated  all  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended throughoat  Greece.  The  territory  of  EUa  itaelf  was 
coniidered  especially  sacred  during  its  continuance,  and  no  aimed 
tbroe  could  enter  it  without  incnrring  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The 
number  of  spectatras  was  very  great ;  and  consisted  not  only  of 
those  who  were  attracted  by  private  interest  or  curiosity,  bat  of 

•  Th«  festival  was  called  by  the  Qreoli  a  Fcnlailiri*  (j™vraeTijp«), 
becanM  it  -was  celebrated  e\erj fifth  year,  sceonjing  to  the  ancient  mods 
of  reckoning.    In  the  aame  nuuiner  a  festiTal,  which  occnrred  at  the  end 


0  be  celebrated  averv  third  year,  and 
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deputies*  from  the  different  Greek  itatee,  who  vied  whh  one 
another  in  the  number  of  their  ofieiiugs  and  the  eplendoor  of  their 
general  appearance,  in  order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native 
citiea.  At  first  the  festival  vae  confined  to  a  single  day,  and 
coumsted  of  nothing  more  than  a  match  of  ninnen  in  the  sta- 
dium ;  but  in  couree  of  time  bo  many  other  contests  -were  intrO' 
duced,  that  the  games  occupied  £ve  days.  They  comprised 
various  trials  of  strength  and  ekill,  such  as  wrestling,  boxing,  the 
Pancratium  (boxing  and  wreatliug  combined)  and  the  c^nj^- 
cated  Fentatblmn  (including  jumping,  running,  the  quoit,  the 
javelin,  and  wrestling),  but  no  combats  with  any  kind  of  weapons. 
There  were  also  horse-races  and  chariot-races ;  and  the  chariot- 
race,  with  four  full-grown  horses,  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  celebrated  of  all  the  matches. 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  garland  of  wild 
olive ;  but  this  wag  valued  as  one  of  the  dearest  distinctions  in 
life.  To  have  his  name  proclaimed  as  victor  before  assembled 
Hellas  was  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  noblest  and  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Greeks.  Such  a  peivon  was  consideoed  to  have 
conferred  everlasting  gloiy  upon  his  family  and  his  country, 
and  was  rewarded  by  bis  fellow-citizens  with  distinguiebed 
hpnouTB.  His  statue  was  generally  erected  in  the  Altis  at  sacred 
grove  of  Jove  at  Olyiupia ;  and  on  his  retmn  home  ho  entered 
hia  native  city  in  a  triumphal  proceesion,  in  which  his  praises 
were  sung,  frequently  in  the  loftiest  gtrains  of  poetry.  He  also 
received  still  more  substantial  rewards.  He  was  generally  re- 
lieved from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  had  a  right  to  the  front 
seat  at  all  public  games  and  spectacles.  An  Athenian  victor 
in  the  Olympic  games  received,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  a  prize  of  600  (bachmas,  and  a  right  to  a  place  at  the  table 
of  the  magistntee  in  the  prylaneum  or  town-hall ;  and  a  Spartan 
conqueror  had  the  privil^e  of  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle  near 
the  person  of  the  king. 

i  6.  During  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era  the 
three  other  festivals  of  the  Pyttuan,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
games,  which  were  at  first  only  local,  became  open  to  the  whtde 
nation.  The  Pythian  games,  as  a  national  festival,  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  AJnphictyohs  afrer  the  destruction  of  Cirrha  in 
585  B.C.,  in  honomrof  ApoUo,  as  has  been  already  related.  They 
were  celebrated  in  every  third  Olympic  year,  on  the  Ciirhtean 
plain,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ampbictyons.  The 
games  coasiBted  not  only  of  matches  in  gymnastics  and  of  horse 
and  chariot  races,  but  also  of  contests  in  music  and  poetry. 

•  Cftllcl  JTuori  {Otiipo!). 
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They  soon  aMjuired  celebrity,  and  becsme  Bectmd  only  to  thu 
great  Olympic  lestiTal.  ^-  • 

The  Nemetui  and  lethmian  gamw  occurred  more  irequently 
than  the  Olympic  and  Pythian.  They  were  celebrated  once  in 
two  yean — the  Nemean  in  hoiior  of  the  Nemean  Jove,  in  the 
valiey  of  Nemea,  between  Fhliiu  and  Cleonn,  originally  by  the 
CleoDsane  and  subsequently  by  the  Argives — and  the  lethmian 
hy  the  Corinthiani,  oa  their  isthmus,  in  honour  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  As  in  the  Pythian  feBtival,  contests  in  music  and 
in  poetry,  as  well  u  gymnastics  and  chariot-iaces,  formed  part 
of  these  games. 

^  7.  Although  the  ibui  great  feetiTalB  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  had  no  influence  in  promoting  the  political  union  of 
tireeoe,  they  nevertheless  were  of  great  importance  In  making 
the  TariouB  sections  of  the  lace  feel  that  they  were  all  mem- 
beiB  of  one  family,  and  in  cementing  them  tc^ether  liy  common 
sympathies  and  the  enjoyment  of  common  pleasures.  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  these  feetivalB,  for  one  was  celebrated  every 
year,  tended  to  the  same  lesolt.  The  Greeks  were  thus  annu- 
ally reminded  of  their  common  origin,  and  of  the  great  dis- 
tinction which  existed  between  them  and  barbarians.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  iooidental  advantages  which  attended  them.  The 
concourse  of  so  large  a  number  of  persona  from  every  part  of 
the  Grecian  world  afibrded  to  the  merchant  opportunities  for 
traffic,  and  to  the  artist  and  the  literary  man  the  best  means  of 
making  their  works  known.  During  the  time  of  the  games  the 
Altis  was  surrounded  with  booths,  in  which  a  busy  comment 
was  carried  on ;  and  in  a  spacious  hall  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  were  aecusbxned 
to  read  their  most  recent  works. 

The  perfect  equality  of  persons  at  the  festival  demands  pnr- 
tieular  mention.  The  games  were  open  to  every  Greek  without 
any  distinction  of  country  or  of  rank.  The  horse-races  and 
chariot-races  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  were 
allowed  to  employ  others  as  riders  and  drivers ;  but  the  rich  and 
~  poor  alike  could  ctmtend  in  the  gymnastic  matches.  This,  how- 
ever, was  far  fiom  degrading  the  former  in  public  opinion ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  men  in  the  various  cities 
took  part  in  the  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  other  matches. 
'Cylon,  who  attempted  to  rnake  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  had 
gained  the  prize  in  the  foot-race ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas, 
prince  of  Uacedrai,  had  also  run  foi  it ;  and  instancej  occur  in 
which  cities  chose  their  generals  &am  the  victors  In  these  games. 

i  8.  The  habit  d'  consulting  the  samie  oracles  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  will  of  the  gods  was  another  bond  of  union.     It  was  tho 
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univearul  pt«ctioe  of  the  Greeki  to  undertake  no  matter  of  im- 
*  portance  without  fust  asking  the  advice  of  the  gods ;  and  ther^ 
wore  many  sacred  spots  in  which  the  gods  weie  always  ready 
10  give  an  anawei  to  pious  woishippen.  Borne  of  these  orades 
were  consulted  only  by  the  aummiidijig  neighbourhood,  bat 
others  obtained  a  inder  celebrity ;  and  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  in  particular  surpaeeed  all  the  rest  in  importance,  and 
was  regarded  with  veneration  in  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world. 
So  great  was  its  tame  that  it  was  sometimee  consulted  fay  foreign 
nations,  luch  as  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Somans ;  and  the 
Grecian  states  constantly  applied  to  it  tbr  counsel  in  theii  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  at  Delphi 
thete  was  a  sumII  opening  in  the  ground,  from  which  it  was  nid 
that  a  certain  gas  or  vapoui  ascended.  Whenever  the  oraole  was 
to  be  conirulted,  a  viigia  priestess,  called  Pythia,  took  her  seat 
upon  a  tripod,  which  was  placed  over  the  chasm.  The  ascending 
vapour  aflected  her  brain,  and  the  words  which  she  uttered  in 
this  excited  condition  were  believed  to  be  the  answer  of  Apollo 
to  bis  woishippers.  They  were  always  in  hexameter  verse,  and 
weie  reverently  taken  down  by  the  attendant  priests.  Most  of 
the  Buswera  were  equivocal  or  obscure ;  but  the  credit  of  the 
oracle  continued  unimpaired  long  after  ihe  downfall  of  Grecian 
independence. 

4  9.  A  iiirthei  element  of  onion  among  the  Greeks  was  the 
similarity  of  mannera  and  character.  It  is  true  the  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  polished  inhabitants  of  Athens  and  the 
mde  mountaineers  of  Acamania  was  marked  and  striking ;  but 
if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign  contemporaries  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  latter  is  still  more  striking.  Absolute 
despotism,  human  sacrifices,  polygamy,  deliberate  mutilation  of 
the  person  as  a  punishment,  and  selling  of  childrea  into  slavery, 
existed  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  barbarian  world,  bat  are  not 
found  in  any  city  of  Greece  in  the  historical  times.  Although 
we  cannot  mention  many  customs  common  te  all  the  Greeks 
and  at  the  same  time  peculiar  la  them,  yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  did  exist  among  them  certain  general  characteristics 
in  their  manners  and  custcnnfl,  which  served  as  a  bond  of  union 
among  themselves,  and  a  line  of  demarcatitai  fnon  ibreigners. 

1 10.  The  elements  of  union  of  which  we  have  beeu  speaking 
— community  of  blood  and  language,  of  religion  and  festivals, 
and  of  manners  and  character — only  bound  t£e  Greeks  together 
in  common  feelings  and  sentiments.  They  never  produced  any 
politieal  union.  The  independent  sovereignty  of  each  city  was  a 
iuadamental  notion  in  the  Greek  mind.  The  Mily  supreme  au- 
thority which  a  Greek  recognised  was  to  be  found  within  liia 
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own  city  walk.  The  exerdm  of  authority  by  one  city  over 
another,  whatever  advantages  the  weaker  city  might  derive 
from  Buch  a  connexion,  was  jepugnant  to  every  (jreek.  This 
was  a  sentiment  common  to  all  the  diflerent  membeiB  of  the 
Greek  race,  under  all  forms  of  gnvemment,  whether  oligarchical 
or  deroocratical.  Hence  the  dominion  exercised  by  Thebes  over 
the  cities  of  B(Botia,  and  by  Athens  over  subject  allies,  was  sub- 
mitted to  with  reluctance,  and  was  disowned  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  strongly  rooted  teeling  deserves  particular  notice 
and  remark.  Careless  readers  of  history  are  tempted  to  suppose 
that  the  territory  of  Greece  was  divided  among  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  independent  states,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia, 
fiootia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  is  a  most  serious 
mistake,  and  loads  to  a  total  misapprehension  of  Greek  history. 
Every  separate  city  was  usually  an  independent  state,  and  coa- 
sequently  each  of  the  territories  described  under  the  general 
nareiee  of  Arcadia,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  Locris,  contained  numerous ' 
political  communities  independent  of  one  another.  Attica,  it  a 
true,  formed  a  single  state,  and  its  difierent  towns  recognised 
Athens  as  their  capital. and  the  source .^of  supreme  power;  but 
this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  patriotism  of  a  Greek  was  confined  to  his  city,  and  rarely 
kindled  into  any  general  love  &r  the  common  welfare  of  Hellas. 
The  safety  and  the  prosperity  of  his  city  were  dearer  to  him  than 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Hellas,  and  to  secure  the  Ibrmer  he 
was  too  often  contented  to  sacrifice  the  latter.  Foi  his  own  city 
a  patriotic  Greek  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  property  and  hu 
life,  bat  he  felt  no  obligation  to  expend  his  substance  or  expose 
his  life  on  behalf  of  the  common  interests  of  the  country.  So 
complete  was  the  poUtical  division  between  the  Greek  citieB, 
that  the  citizen  of  one  was  an  ahen  and  a  stranger  in  the  terri- 
tory of  another.  He  was  not  merely  debarred  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  but  he  could  not  adjuire  property  in  land  or 
houses,  nor  contract  a  marriage  with  a  native  woman,  nor  sue 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  fiiendly 
citizen.*  The  cities  thus  mutually  repelling  each  other,  the 
sympathies  and  feelings  of  a  Greek  became  more  centered  in 
his  own.  It  was  this  exclusive  patriotism  which  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  unite  under  circumstances  of  common 
danger.  It  was  this  political  disunion  which  led  them  to  turn 
their  arms  against  each  other,  and  eventually  made  them  sub- 
ject to  the  Macedonian  monarchs. 


*  Sometimes  a  city  granted  to  a  citiien  of  another  state,  or  even  to 
Um  whole  slate,  the  nght  of  mtenDairiaee  and  of  uqulring  landed  pro- 
party.  ThefonnerofthMe  rights  wae  called  ^i/cviJa,  the  latter  ^TiTirif. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EARLT  HISTORY  OP  PELOPONNESUS  AND  LEOtSLATlON  OP  LYCURODS. 

§  1.  Conquest  of  Peloponneaua  by  the  Doriuia.  Diviiion  of  the  Pelo- 
[mnnesuB  into  the  Doric  state*.  Elie^  Achaia,  and  Arcadia.  §  2.  Divi- 
UOD  of  the  Doric  Btatee  in  Pelopoanesus.  Areas  oripnall;  the  first 
Doric  state,  Sparta  lecond,  Messene  third.  §3.  PhidoD  of  Argoa. 
§  4.  LegigtaLlaa  of  Lycnrsus.  8  G.  Life  of  Ljcurgua.  g  3.  The  chief 
object  of  Lycai^us  in  his  leRulatioo.  S7.  Population  of  Loconia 
divided  iota  three  classes.  Spartans.  gB.Peri(ecl  §9.  Helute. 
'g  10.  Political  BOTemineDt  of  Sparta.  The  kin^  The  senate  llie 
popular  atsemblv-  The  ephora.  gll.  Traininf;  and  education  of 
the  Spartan  yonths  and  men.  g  12.  TraininK  of  the  Spartan  vomen. 
g  13.  Dirision  of  landed  property.  1 14.  Other  repilations  ascribed 
toLycurgus.  Iron  mooey.  g  IE.  Defensible positionofSparta,  g  16. 
Growth  of  the  Spartan  pover,  a  consequence  of  the  discipline  of 
Ljourgns.     Conqueet  of  Laeonia, 

S\-  In  the  Heroic  agea  Peloponnegua  was  the  seat  of  the  great 
Achsas  monajvhies.  Uycene  wa«  the  residence  of  Agamemnon, 
lung  of  men,  Sparta  of  his  brothei  Menelaus,  and  Argoe  of  Dio- 
niedes,  who  dared  to  contend  in  battle  with  the  inmiortal  gods. 
But  before  the  commencement  of  histoiy  all  these  monarchies 
had  been  swept  away,  and  their  subjects  either  driven  out  of  the 
land  or  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Doiians. 
The  history  of  the  conquest  of  FetoponnesuB  by  this  warlike  laco 
is  clothed  in  a  Icgeitdary  form,  ana  has  been  already  narrated 
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in  the  preceding  Book.  In  what  manner  this  conquest  was  really 
ejected  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  but  we  have  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  vat  the  work  of  many  years,  and  was  not 
concluded  by  a  single  battle,  as  the  l^ends  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  We  find,  however,  in  the  early  historical  tiroes  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  and  aoutfaeni  parts  of  FeloponnesuB  in  the 
undispnted  po«BBnion  of  the  Dorians. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  in  the  hands  of 
other  memborB  of  the  Greek  race.  On  the  western  coast  from 
the  Eoouth  of  the  !Neda  to  that  of  the  Larinuii  was  the  territory 
of  Elis,  including  the  two  dependent  states  of  Pisa  and  Tiiphylia. 
The  Eleans  are  said  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  ^tolians, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Dorians  in  their  invanon,  and  received 
Elis  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Pisatans  and  the  Triphylians 
had  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  but 
had  beea  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  nei^hboios  of  £lis. 

The  strip  of  land  on  the  northern  coart  of  Peloponneans,  and 
■outh  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  inhabited  by  AcheeaiiB,  and 
was  called  aAer  thran  Achaia.  This  territory  extended  &om 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Anzus  on  one  side  to  the  confines  of 
Sicyonia  on  the  other,  and  was  divided  among  twelve  Achtean 
cities,  which  are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  earlier  period  of 
Greek  history,  and  only  rose  to  importance  in  the  Macedtmiau 

The  mountainous  region  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  by  the  Arcadians,  who  may  be  regarded  as  genuine 
Felasgians,  mnce  they  are  nnifoimly  represented  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their  country  was  distributed  into 
a  large  number  of  villages  and  cities,  among  which  TegSa  and 
Man  tine  a  were  the  two  most  powerAil. 

4  2.  The  division  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Boriaa  states 
dtifered  at  various  times.  At  the  cloee  of  the  period  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  ptesent  Book,  Sparta  was  unquestitmably 
the  first  of  the  Dorian  powers,  and  its  dnninions  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  Dorian  state.  Its  territory  then  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  region  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  being  separated  firom  the  dominions  of  Argos 
by  the  river  Tanus,  and  from  Triphylia  by  the  river  Neda.  At 
that  time  the  territory  of  Aigos  was  oniiined  to  the  Aigolic 
peninsula,  but  did  not  include  the  whole  of  this  district,  the 
touth^eastem  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  Doric  cities  of 
Bpidaurus  and  TrcBzen,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Hermione.  On 
the  Isthmus  stood  the  powerfiilcity  of  Corinth,  westward  Bicyon, 
and  to  the  south  of  these  Cleonm  ar.d  Fhlius,  both  alEO  Doric 
cities.     North-cart  of  Corinth  camo  Mef^ara,  the  last  of  the  Dorio 
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cities,  wboae  territory  stretched  across  the  Isthmus  from  eea 
to  sea. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  the  first  Olympiad,  ire  shall  find  Sparta 
in  poweation  of  only  a  very  small  territory,  instead  of  the  exten- 
sive  domiiuon  described  above.  Its  temtory  U  that  time  ap- 
pears to  have  comprehended  little  more  than  the  valley  of  the 
river  Eurotas.  'Vtestwaid  of  this  valley,  and  separated  from  it 
by  Hount  Taygetus,  were  the  Heasenian  Dorians,  while  eastward 
of  it  the  whole  of  the  roountaiDous  district  along  the  cout,  from 
the  headoftlieArgoUogulf  down  to  Cape  Malga,wu  also  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta,  belonging  to  Argos.  In  the  earliest  historical 
times  Argos  appears  as  the  first  power  in  the  Peloponn^us,  a 
fact  which  the  l^;end  of  the  Heraclids  seems  to  recognize  by 
making  Temenus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three.  Next  came 
Sparta,  and  last  the  Measene.  The  importance  of  Argos  appears 
to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  her  own  territory  as  from 
her  being  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Donan  states. 
Moat  of  these  states  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonics 
from  Argos,  such  as  Cleonsi,  PhliiiB,  Sicyon,  Epidaurua,  Troezen, 
and  Mgiaa,.  They  formed  a  league,  the  patron  god  of  which 
was  Apollo  Pythaeus,  whose  common  WDiship  was  a  means  of 
uniting  them  together.  There  was  a  temple  to  this  god  in  each 
of  the  confederated  citiee,  while  his  most  holy  and  central  sanc- 
tuary was  on  the  acropolis  of  A^ns.  But  the  power  of  Argos 
rested  on  an  inBeenie  basis ;  the  ties  which  held  the  confederacy 
tog^er  became  gradually  weakened ;  and  Sparta  was  able  to 
wrest  from  her  a  large  prartkm  of  her  territory  and  eventually  to 
succeed  to  hei  place  as  the  first  Dorian  state  in  the  peninsula. 

t  3.  The  importance  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  A^os 
before  the  rise  td  the  Spartan  power  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
Phidon.  This  remarkable  man  may  be  placed  about  the  8th 
Olympiad,  or  747  b.c,  and  clums  our  attention  the  more  as  one 
of  the  first  really  historical  personages  hitherto  presented  to  us. 
He  was  king  of  Ai^nos,  and  is  represented  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Heractid  Temenus.  Having  broken  through  the  limits  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  authority  of  his  predecessorE,  he 
changed  the  government  of  Argos  iiito  a  despotism.  He  then 
lestoied  her  supremacy  over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy, 
which  had  become  nearly  disserved.  He  appears  next  to  have 
attacked  Corinth,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  reducing  it  under  his 
dominion.  He  is  further  reported  to  have  aimed  at  extendmg 
bis  Hway  over  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus, — laying  claim, 
u  the  descendant  of  HerciUes,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  hero 
had  ever  taken.  His  power  and  his  influence  became  so  great 
in  the  PeloponneHus  that  the  Piaatans,  who  had  been  accustnned 
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to  prende  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  who  had  been  deprived  of 
this  privit^e  by  the  Ete&us,  invited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad, 
to  teetote  them  to  their  original  rights  and  expel  the  iutruders. 
This  invitation  fell  in  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  Fhidcai,  who 
claimed  for  himself  the  right  of  presiding  at  these  games,  which 
had  been  instituted  by  his  great  anccator  Hercules.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  to  Olympia,  expelled  the  Eleaiw  ftoia  the  sacred 
spot,  and  celebrated  the  games  ia  conjunction  with  the  PisAtaas. 
But  his  triumph  did  not  last  long  ;  the  Spartans  took  the  part  of 
the  Eleana,  wd  the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Fhidon.     In 


It  would  appear  that  the  power  of  Fhidon  was  destroyed  in 
this  struggle,  but  of  the  details  of  his  fall  we  have  no  information. 
He  did  not  however  fall  without  leaving  a  very  striluDg  and  per- 
manent trace  of  his  influenoe  upon  Qreece.  He  was  the  first  per- 
son who  introduced  a  copper  and  a  silver  coinage  and  a  scale  of 
wenghts  and  measures  into  Greece.  Through  his  influence  they 
became  adopted  throughout  Fetoponneaus  and  the  greater  part  d 
thenorthofGreece.undeitbenameofthe^ginetanscsle.  There 
arose  subsequently  another  Rcale  in  Greece  called  the  Euboic, 
which  was  employed  at  Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  citiea  generally, 
as  well  as  in  BubcEa.  It  ia  usually  Btatcd  that  the  u^age  of 
Fhidon  was  struck  in  the  island  of  ^gina,  but  it  appeals  more 
jKobahle  that  it  wa«  done  in  Argoe,  and  that  the  name  of  iSgine- 
tan  was  given  to  the  coinage  and  scale,  not  from  the  place  where 
they  first  originated,  but  from  the  people  whose  commercial  ac- 
tivity tended  to  make  them  more  generally  known. 

t  4.  The  progress  of  Sparta  from  Ihe  second  to  the  first  place 
among  the  states  in  Feloponnesus  was  mainly  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  the  state,  and  more  partioulaily  to  the  mili- 
tary discipline  and  rigorous  training  of  its  citizens.  The  singular 
eonstitution  of  Sparta  was  unanimously  ascribed  by  the  ancients 
to  the  l^islatoT  Lycurgus,  but  there  were  difierent  stoiies  respect- 
ing his  date,  biith,  travels,  l«^;islation,  and  death.  Some  mod- 
em wiilers  on  the  other  hand  have  maintained  that  the  Spartan 
institutions  were  common  to  the  whole  Doric  race,  and  there- 
lore  cannot  be  r^arded  as  the  work  of  a  Spartan  legislator.  In 
their  view  Sparta  is  the  full  type  of  Doric  principles,  tendencies, 
and  sentiments.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  ernmeouH 
view  ;  it  can  be  shown  that  the  institutions  of  Sparta  were  pe- 
culiar to  herself,  distinguishing  her  as  much  from  the  Doric 
cities  of  Argoe  and  Corinth,  as  &om  Athens  and  Thebes.  Tho 
Cretan  institutions  bore,  it  is  true,  some  analogy  to  those  of 
Sparta,  but  the  resemblance  has  been  greatly  exag^rated,  and 
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-ms  chiefly  confined  to  tbe  aysntia  or  publio  mesees.  Tha 
Sportaiu,  donbtless,  had  original  tendencies  common  to  ttma 
with  the  other  Doriuu  ;  but  the  constitution  of  Lycuigus  im- 
|H«8eed  upon  them  their  peculiai  character,  which  sepantee 
them  flo  strikingly  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  'Whether  Ute  sys- 
tem of  Spartan  laws  ia  to  be  attributed  to  Lycuigna,  cuucit 
now  be  detenoioed.  He  hved  in  an  age  when  writing  was 
norer  emplqyed  for  hteruy  purpoMfl,  and  consequently  no  ac- 
count of  him  from  a  contempoTary  ha«  come  down  to  us.  None 
of  the  details  of  his  life  can  be  proved  to  be  historically  true ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  choose  out  of  several  accounts  the  one 
which  appears  the  meet  probable. 

t  5.  There  are  very  great  discrep&nciea  respecting  the  date  of 
Lycotgua ;  but  all  accounts  agree  in  nippoung  him  to  have  lived 
at  a  very  remote  period.  His  most  probable  date  is  b.  o.  776, 
in  which  year  he  is  said  to  have  assiBted  Iphitus  in  reeloiing  the 
Olympic  games.  He  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Sparta. 
According  to  the  common  account  he  was  the  eon  ^  Eonomus, 
one  of  the  two  kings  who  reigned  together  in  Bparta.  His  father 
was  killed  in  the  civil  diBseusians  which  afflicted  Sparta  at  that 
time.  His  elder  brother,  Polydectes,  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
but  died  soon  afterward,  leaving  his  queen  with  child.  Tbe 
ambitious  womiui  offered  U>  destroy  the  child,  if  Lycurgus  would 
share  the  throne  with  her.  Lycurgns  pretoided  to  consent ;  bat 
as  soon  as  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  he  presented  him  in  the 
market-place  as  the  future  king  of  Sputa ;  and,  to  testify  tbe 
people's  joy,  gave  him  the  name  of  Charilaus.  The  young  king's 
mother  took  revenge  upon  Lyourgus  by  accusing  him.  of  enter* 
taining  deugns  against  his  nephew's  hfe.  Hereupon  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  his  native  country,  and  to  visit  foreign  lands. 
Ho  was  absent  many  years,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  bis 
time  in  studying  the  institutions  of  other  natioos,  and  in  con- 
versing with  their  sages,  in  order  to  devise  a  ^stem  of  laws  and 
re^^atioos  which  rtught  dehver  Sparta  from  the  evils  under 
which  it  bad  long  been  suffering.  He  first  visited  Crete  and 
Ionia ;  and  not  content  with  the  Grecian  world,  passed  &om  Ionia 
into  Egypt ;  and  according  to  some  accounts  is  r^wrted  to  have 
visited  Iberia,  Libya,  and  even  India. 

During  his  absence  the  young  king  had  grown  up,  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  government ;  but  the  disorders  of  tbe  state  had 
meantime  become  worse  than  ever,  and  all  parties  longed  for  a 
termination  to  their  present  sufferings.  Accordingly  the  return 
of  Lycurgus  was  huled  with  delight,  and  he  found  the  people 
both  ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  an  entire  <Jiange  in  theb 
government  and  institutions.     He  now  set  himself  to  work  to 
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carry  his  long  projected  refonns  into  efiect ;  but  before  he  com- 
menced tuB  arduoua  teak,  he  consolted  the  Delphian  orade,  bom 
which  he  received  strong  asauiBncea  of  divine  aupport.  Thus 
cnoonniged  by  the  god,  he  iuddenly  piesented  bimaelf  in  the 
n^aiket-place,  Borrounded  by  thirty  of  the  moat  distinguiahed 
SpaitauB  in  areas.  The  king.  GhaiiUui,  was  at  fint  diBpoeed  to 
reatst  the  rerointion.  but  afterwarda  sapported  the  Bchemea  of 
his  uncle.  Lyeurgua  now  iaaued  e.  aet  of  ordinimoes,  called 
Rketra,  by  whioh  he  eSected  a  total  revolution  in  the  politictil 
and  militu^  oiganization  of  the  people,  and  in.  their  soci&l  and 
domeatio  liie.  Hia  refbrau  were  not  cajried  into  efieot  without 
Tiolent  oppodtion,  and  in  one  of  the  tuinul,tii  which  they  excited, 
hi<  eye  is  aoid  to  have  been  strack  out  by  a  youth  of  the  name 
of  Alcander.  But  he  finally  triumphed  over  all  obatoclea,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  aubmiaaion  of  all  cdaaees  in  the  com- 
munity to  hia  new  oonstitiition.  Hia  last  act  was  to  sacrihce 
himself  hi  the  welfarB  of  his  country.  Having  obtsined  from 
the  people  a  solemn  oath  to  make  no  alterations  in  his  laws 
before  bjs  return,  he  quitted  Sparta  lor  ever.  He  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  Delphi,  where  he  obtained  an  oracle  fcota  the  god, 
^iproving  of  all  be  bad  done,  and  promisJug  eTeilasting  prosperity 
to  the  Spartans  as  long  as  they  preserved  hia  laws.  Whither  he 
wont  afterwarda,  and  how  and  where  he  died,  nobody  co»ild  tell. 
He  vaniabed  bora  earth  tike  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  him 
but  hia  spirit :  and  his  grateful  oouatrymen  honoured  him  with 
a  lemple,  and  woiahipped  him  with  annual  aacrifices  down  to 
the  latest  times. 

1 6.  lu  order  to  nnderatand  the  constitution  of  Lycuigua,  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  placed.  They  were  a  handful  of  men  in  poaaeasicai 
rf  a  country  which  they  had  conquered  by  the  sword,  and 
which  they  could  only  maintain  by  the  aame  means.  They  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  9000  men  ;  and  the  great  object  of  the 
legiuator  was  to  unite  this  amall  body  together  by  the  closest 
ties,  and  to  train  them  in  such  hahita  of  hardihood,  bravery, 
and  military  subordination  that  they  might  maintain  their 
ascendency  over  their  subjects.  The  means  which  he  adopted 
to  attain  this  ol^ect  were  exceedingly  severe,  but  eminently 
successful.  He  subjected  the  Spartans  to  a  discipline  at  once 
monastic  and  warlike,  unparallelod  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times.  Hia  system  combined  the  ascetic  rigours  of  a  monastery 
with  the  stem  discipline  of  a  garrison.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
relate  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  system,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  an  account  of  the  difierent  claseea  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  government. 
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t7.  The  population  of  Laconia  waa  divided  into  the  three 
clasBes  of  SpartanB,  PeriiBci,  and  HeloU. 

The  Spartans  were  the  deacendants  of  the  leading  Dorian 
conquerors.  They  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  and 
they  alone  were  eligible  to  bonouis  anil  public  oificea.  Th^ 
lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and  were  all  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
Lyou^us.  They  were  maintained  from  their  estates  in  difieient 
parts  of  Laconia,  which  were  cultivated  fbi  tliem  by  the  Helots, 
who  paid  them  a  fixed  amount  of  the  produce.  Originally  all 
Spartans  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  They  were 
divided  into  three  tribes, — the  Hylleis,  the  Pampbyli,  and  tbe 
Dym&nes, — which  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Spaita,  but 
existed  in  all  the  Dorian  states.  They  retained  their  ftill  rights 
as  citizens,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  children,  on  two  con- 
ditions,— first,  of  submitting  to  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus ;  and 
secondly,  of  paying  &  certain  amount  to  the  public  tneas,  which 
was  maintained  solely  by  these  contributions.  In  course  of  time 
many  Spartans  forfeited  their  full  citizenship  from  being  unable  to 
comply  with  the  latter  of  these  conditions,  either  through  losing 
their  lands  or  through  the  increase  of  children  in  the  poorer 
fiunilies.  Thus  there  arose  a  distinction  among  the  Spartans 
themsolves,  unknown  at  an  earlier  period — the  reduced  number 
of  qualified  citizens  being  called  tbe  Equals  or  Peers,*  the  dis- 
franchised poor  the  Inferiors.f  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
become  Periieci,  but  might  recover  their  original  rank  if  they 
again  acquired  the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to  the 

J  8.  The  Peritedt  were  personally  free,  but  politically  subject 
to  the  Spartans.  They  posaessed  no  shaie  in  the  government, 
and  were  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Spartan  magis- 
trates. They  appear  to  have  been  partly  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Achnan  population  of  the  country,  and  partly  of  Dorians 
who  bad  not  been  admitted  to  the  fiill  privileges  of  the  ruling 
class.  They  were  distributed  into  a  hundred  townships,  which 
were  spread  through  the  whole  of  Xiacooia.  They  fought  in  the 
Spartan  armies  as  heavy-aimed  soidiera,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  trained  to  some  extent  in  the  Spartan  tactics ;  but  thej- 
were  certainly  exempt  from  the  peculiar  discipline  to  which  the 
ruling  class  was  subject,  and  pofflessed  more  individual  free- 
dom of  action.     The  laiger  proportion  of  the  land  of  Laconia 

■  Ol  'O/iotot.  t  0(  Tiro^tOTtT. 

t  The  Dune  mpiotKoi  aigniSes  literally  "  dvellen  around  the  city," 
and  is  used  generally  by  Uia  Qreeka  to  ugpify  the  inlisbitanta  in  Uie 
country  diatncU.  vho  powcMed  inferior  politiul  privilege*  to  the  eiU- 
leni  who  lived  in  the  citv- 
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belonged  to  Spartan  citizens,  but  the  smailer  half  wu  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Feriteci.  The  whole  of  the  oommerce  and  manu- 
tactures  of  the  countiy  was  id  their  excluHTe  poneesion,  since 
DO  Spartan  ever  engaged  id  such  occupationB.  They  thus  had 
means  of  acquinug  wealth  and  importance,  &om  which  (he 
Spartans  themselves  were  excluded ;  and  although  they  were 
probably  treated  by  the  Spartans  with  the  same  haugfatineGa 
which  they  usually  displayed  toward  infeiiors,  their  condition 
npoa  the  whole  does  not  appeal  as  oppiessive  or  degrading. 
They  were  legaided  as  memben  of  the  state,  though  not  pos- 
seesing  its  full  citizenship,  and  were  included  along  with  the 
Spartans  as  Lacouians  or  LacedEcmonians. 

i  9.  The  Uelota  were  Bei&  bound  to  the  scsl,  which  they  tilled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Spattan  proprietois.  Their  condition  was 
very  di£erent  firom  that  of  the  ordinaiy  sUves  in  antiquity,  and 
more  similar  to  the  villanage  of  the  middle  ages.  Th^  Uved  in 
the  rural  Tillages,  as  the  Peiimci  did  in  the  towns,  cultivating 
Uie  lands  and  paying  over  the  rent  to  their  masters  in.  Sparta, 
but  enjoying  theii  homes,  wives,  and  families,  apart  from  their 
master's  peisonal  superintendence.  They  appear  lo  have  been 
never  Gold,  and  they  accompanied  the  Spartans  to  the  field  as 
light-armed  troops.  Ent  while  their  cooditioa  was  in  theee 
reBpeets  superior  lo  that  of  the  ordinary  slaves  ia  other  parts  of 
Greece,  it  was  embittered  Iw  the  fiujt  that  they  were  not  strangere 
like  the  latter,  but  were  of  the  same  race,  and  spoke  the  same 
language  as  their  masters.  -Their  name  is  variously  explained, 
and  we  have  dillerent  accounts  of  their  origin ;  but  thrae  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  and  were  pmbably 
the  desceudants  of  the  old  inhabitaats,  who  had  ofieied  the  most 
obstinate  reeistance  to  the  Dorians,  and  had  therefore  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.*  In  the  earlier  times  they  appear  to  have 
been  treated  with  comparative  mildness,  but  as  their  nnmbeis 
increased,  they  became  objects  of  greater  suspicion  to  their 
masteis,  and  were  subjected  to  the  most  wanton  and  oppresuve 
cruelty.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress — a 
leather  cap  and  a  sheepskin — to  distinguish  them  icom  the  rest 
of  the  population  ;  every  means  was  adopted  to  remind  them 
of  th«r  inferior  and  degraded  condition ;  and  it  is  said  they 
were  often  forced  to  make  themselves  drunk,  as  a  warning  to 
the  Spartan  youth.     Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  and 

*  The  common  accoant  derives  iha  nuae  ,of  Ealots  lESAwrtt)  from 
the  town  of  Helos  ('EXa^)  In  the  south  of  Lsconis,  the  luhabitaiits  of 
which  had  rebelled  and  been  reduced  to  slavery.  Othen  connect  their 
name  with  I7.7i,  mariAei,  u  if  it  ei^ified  inliabilanti  of  the  loieiatijt. 
Othsn,  a^n,  with  more  probability  explain  ElXant  as  laettABgpTU- 
OHert,  irom  the  root  of  IXilv,  lo  lalct. 
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gimilar  tales,  it  is  eertaia  that  the  70111011  and  impolitic  oppres- 
aioiu  of  the  Bpartaiu  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Helots  a 
deep-seated  and  inveterate  detestation  of  theii  masteis.  They 
were  alwa^  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  risttig  against 
theii  oppreeaoTB,  imd  vovdd  gladly  "  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  < 
the  Spaitana  raw."  Hence  Sparta  was  always  in  apprehension 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  and  had  recourse  to  the  laoet  atro- 
cious means  for  removing  any  who  had  excited  their  jealousy 
or  their  fean.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorahle  instance  in  the 
secret  eerrice,  called  CrypSa,*  which  authorized  a  select  body 
of  Spartan  youths  to  range  the  country  in  all  directions,  armed 
with  daggers,  and  secretly  to  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots  as 
were  considered  formidable.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Helots, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  in  war, 
received  theii  freedom  &om  the  govenunent ;  but  in  that  case 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known  at  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  name  of  Neodamddes.f 

i  10.  The  functions  of  the  Spartan  government  were  distri- 
buted among  two  kings,  a  senate  of  thirty  memben,  a  popular 
assembly,  and  an  executive  directory  of  five  men  called  the 
Epbors.  This  political  coostitution  is  ascribed  to  Lycurgus ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Ephors  were  added  at 
a  later  time ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  senate  and 
the  populai  assembly  were  handed  down  to  the  Spartans  &om 
the  Heroic  age,  and  merely  received  some  modification  and  regu- 
lations from  Lycurgus. 

At  the  head  of  the  state  were  the  two  hereditary  kings.  The 
existence  of  a  pair  of  kings  was  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  is  said  to 
have  ariacn  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Aristodemus 
having  left  twin  sons,  Quryith^es  and  Procles.t  This  division 
of  the  royal  power  niituraUy  tended  to  weaken  its  infiuence  and 
to  produce  j^ousies  and  dissensions  between  the  two  kings,  who 
oonstantly  endeavored  to  thwart  each  other.  The  royal  power 
was  on  tiie  decline  during  the  whole  historical  period,  and  the 
authority  of  the  kings  was  gradually  usurped  by  the  Ephon, 
who  at  length  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  govenunent, 
and  reduced  the  kings  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  dependence. 
Originally  the  Spartan  kings  were  the  real  and  not  the  nftninal 
chieb  of  the  state,  and  exercised  most  of  the  fimctians  of  the 
monarche  of  the  Heroic  age.  In  later  times  the  most  important 
of  the  pren^ativeg  which  they  were  allowed  to  retain,  was  the 
supreme  command  of  t'he  mihtaty  force  on  foreign  expeditions. 
But  even  in  this  privilege  their  authority  was  restricted  at  a 

•  K/wirm'o,  a  ttret  rommiui«n,  from  Kp&irra,  Mis.  nneeaL 

\  HcnAofiuAiii :  that  is,  nrwlg  m/ranehttfti.  f  Rco  above,  jv  88. 
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later  time  by  the  preaenca  of  two  out  of  the  -S.ve  Ephore.  Al- 
though the  political  power  of  the  kings  was  thus  curtailed,  they 
poBBetned  many  important  privil^ee,  and  were  always  treated 
with  the  profmuideet  honoui  and  respect.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  people  with  a  feeling  of  rel^ious  reverence  as  the  de- 
Boeudants  of  the  mighty  hero  Hercules,  and  ^ere  thus  suppoaed 
to  connect  the  entire  state  with  the  gods.  They  were  the  high- 
piiests  of  the  nation,  and  every  month  o0ered  sacrifices  to  Jove 
on  behalf  of  the  people.  They  poesewed  ample  domains  in 
TariouB  parts  of  Laconia,  and  received  frequent  presents  on  many 
public  OQcasimB.  Their  death  was  lamented  as  a  pubhc  calamity, 
and  their  funeral  was  eolemuized  by  the  most  striking  obeecjuies. 

The  Senate,  called  Gerusia,*  at  the  Council  of  Elders,  con- 
sisted of  thirty  members,  among  whom  the  two  kings  were  in- 
cluded. They  were  not  chosen  under  sixty  yeais  of  age,  uid 
they  held  their  office  for  life.  They  possessed  considerable  power, 
and  were  the  only  real  check  upon  the  authority  of  the  Ephors. 
They  discussed  and  prepared  all  meiwurefl  which  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  populai  assembly,  and  had  some  share  in  the 
general  adiDinistration  of  the  State.  But  the  most  important  of 
their  functions  was,  that  they  were  judges  in.  all  criminal  cases 
afiecting  the  life  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  without  being  bound  by 
any  written  code. 

The  Popular  Assembly  was  of  httle  importance,  and  afqpeare 
to  have  been  usually  lummoued  only  as  a  matter  of  form  fiir  the 
election  of  certain  magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  determ- 
ining upon  peace  and  war.  It  would  appear  that  open  discus- 
sion was  not  allowed,  and  that  the  assembly  rarely  came  to  a 
division.  Such  a  popular  assembly  as  existed  at  Athens,  in 
which  all  public  measures  were  exposed  to  criticism  and  com- 
ment, would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  Spartan  government  in  historical  times,  which  was  charao- 
teiized  by  the  extreme  secrecy  of  all  its  proceedings. 

The  Ephors  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
popular  assembly.  They  were  elected  annually  from  the  general 
body  of  Spartan  citizens,  and  seem  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  and  hberties  of  the  people 
r^ainst  the  encroachments  of  the  kings  and  the  senate.  They 
correspond  in  many  respects  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 
Home.  Their  fimctions  were  at  first  limited  and  of  small  im- 
portance \  but  in  the  end  the  whole  political  power  became  cen- 
tred in  their  hands.  They  were  thus  the  real  rulers  of  the  state, 
and  their  orders  were  submissively  obeyed  by  all  classes  in 
t'^iorta.     Their  authority  was  of  a  despotic  nature,  and  they  ex- 
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ercised  it  without  responsibility.  The^  b&d  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  tlie  foreign  aflairs  of  the  state ; 
they  formed  a  court  to  decide  upon  causes  of  great  importance  ; 
they  dismJaBed  at  their  pleasure  subordinate  magistrates,  and 
imposed  npon  them  fines  and  imprisonment ;  they  even  arrested 
the  kings;  and  either  fined  them  on  their  own  authority,  or 
brought  them  to,  trial  before  the  senate. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that  the  Spartan 
goTemment  was  in  reality  a  close  oligarchy,  in  which  the  kings 
and  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  people,  were  alike  subject  to  the 
irresponsible  authority  of  the  five  Ephors. 

HI.  The  most  important  part  of  the  legislation  of  IiyenrguB 
did  not  relate  to  the  polilicol  constitution  of  Sparta,  but  to  the 
discipline  and  education  of  the  citizens.  It  was  these  which 
gave  Sparta  her  peculiar  character,  and  distinguished  her  in  so 
striking  a  manner  from  all  the  other  states  of  Greece.  In  mod- 
em times  it  has  been  usaally  held  that  the  state  exists  for  the 
citizen,  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  state  is  to  secure  the 
citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  his  property.  In  Sparta, 
on  the  contrary,  the  citizen  existed  only  for  the  state,  and  was 
bound  to  devote  to  its  honour  and  glory  not  only  all  his  time, 
afiections,  and  energies,  but  to  sacrifice  to  its  interests  his  property 
and  his  life.  "We  have  already  seen  that  the  position  of  the 
Spartans,  surrounded  by  numerous  enemies,  whom  they  only 
held  in  subjection  by  the  sword,  compelled  them  to  be  a  nation 
of  soldiers.  Lycurgua  determined  that  they  should  be  nothing 
else ;  and  the  great  object  of  his  whole  system  was  to  cultivate 
a  martial  spirit,  and  to  give  them  a  training  which  would  moke 
them  invincible  in  battle.  To  accomplish  this  the  education  of 
a  Spartan  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  state  from  his 
earliest  boyhood,  and  he  continued  to  be  under  pnbUo  inspection 
to  his  old  age. 

Everj'  child  after  birth  was  exhilntcd  to  pubhc  view,  and  if 
deemed  deformed  and  weakly,  and  unfit  for  a  future  life  of  labour 
and  iatigue,  was  exposed  to  perish  on  Mount  Tayg^tua.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  was  taken  from  his  mother's  care,  and  handed 
-over  to  the  public  classes.  His  training  was  under  the  special 
charge  of  an  officer  nominated  by  the  state,*  and  was  subject  to 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  elders.  He  was  not  only  taught 
all  the  gymnastic  games,  which  would  give  vigour  and  strength 
to  his  body,  and  all  the  exercises  and  movements  required  &om 
the  Lacedemonian  soldien  in  the  field,  but  he  was  also  subjected 
to  severe  bodily  discipline,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  hard- 
ships and  BuSering  without  repining  or  complaint.  One  of  tba 
■  Called  PoioimnHi*  (iro'Awopif). 
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tots  to  whiol)  the  Ibrtitade  of  tbe  Spartan  youtlu  was  snl^ected, 
'wuacruelKcauigingatthe  altar  of  Aiteom  (Diana),  until  their 
hlood  giuhed  Ibrth  and  covered  tlie  ^tsi  of  the  goddeiB.  It 
was  infiioted  publicly  before  tJae  eyes  of  their  parents  and  in  the 
presenoe  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  many  were  known  t«  have  died 
ondw  the  laah  without  uttering  a  complaining  murmur.  No 
means  were  neglected  to  prepare  them  for  the  hardships  and 
stratagems  of  war.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  the  some  garment 
winter  and  summer,  and  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and 
cold.  They  were  purpoeely  allowed  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
food,  but  were  pennitted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  hunting 
in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Lacooia.  Th^  were  even  en- 
couraged to  steal  whatever  they  cotdd ;  but  if  they  were  caught 
in  the  fact,  they  were  severely  punished  for  their  want  of  dex- 
terity. Flutan^  tells  us  of  a  boy,  who,  having  stolen  a  fox,  and 
hid  it  under  his  garment,  chose  rather  to  let  it  tear  out  his  very 
bowels  than  be  detected  in  the  thefl. 

Tbe  literary  education  of  a  Spartan  youth  was  of  a  most  le- 
Btricled  kind.  He  whs  taught  to  despise  literature  as  unworthy 
of  a.  warrior,  while  tbe  study  of  eloquence  and  philoeophy,  which 
were  cultivated  at  Athens  with  such  extraordinary  success,  whs 
regarded  at  Sparta  with  contempt.  Long  speeches  were  a  Spar- 
ton's  abhorrence,  and  he  was  trained  to  express  himsdf  with 
■enteotious  brevity.  He  was  not,  however,  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Sluses,  He  was  taught  to  sing 
and  play  on  the  lyre ;  but  the  strains  which  he  leamt  were  either 
martial  songs  at  hymns  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  warlike  poems 
of  Homer  were  popular  at  Sparta  from  an  early  period,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Peloponnesus  by  Lycuigua 
himself.  The  poet  Tyrtteus  was  for  the  same  reason  received 
with  high  honours  by  the  Spartans,  notwithstanding  their  aveisicn 
to  strangers ;  while  Archilochus  was  banished  from  the  country 
because  he  bad  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems  his  flight  from  the 
field  of  battle. 

A  Spartan  was  not  considered  to  have  reached  the  full  age  cf 
manhood  till  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  then 
allowed  to  many,  to  take  part  in  the  public  assembly,  and  was 
eligible  to  the  offices  of  tbe  state.  But  he  still  continued  under 
the  public  discipline,  and  was  not  permitted  even  to  reside 
and  take  bis  meals  with  his  wife.  The  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  gymnastic  and  mihtary  exercises ;  he 
took  his  meals  with  his  comrades  at  the  public  mess,  and  he 
slept  at  night  in  the  public  barracks.  It  was  not  till  be  had 
refushed  his  mxtieth  year  that  he  was  released  from  the  public 
disdpline  aad  from  military  service. 
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The  public  mess — called  Syssitia,* — ia  Baid  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Lycur^ua  to  prevent  all  indulgence  of  the  appetite. 
Public  tables  were  provided,  at  which  every  male  citizen  was 
obliged  to  take  his  meals.  Each  table  accommodated  fifteen  per- 
Bona,  who  formed  a  aepaiate  meaa,  into  which  no  new  member 
was  admitted,  except  by  the  unanimons  consent  of  the  whcde 
company.  Each  sent  monthly  to  the  common  stock  a  epeoijied 
quantity  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  and  a  little  money 
to  buy  flesh  and  fish.  No  distinction  of  any  kind  was  allowed  at 
these  frugsl  meals,  fileat  was  only  eaten  occasionally ;  and  one 
of  the  principal  dishes  was  black  broth.  Of  what  it  consisted 
we  do  not  know.  The  tyrant  Dionysius  found  it  very  nnpala- 
table ;  but,  as  the  cook  told  him,  the  broth  was  nothing  without 
the  seasoning  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

MS.  The  Spartan  women  in  theii  earlier  years  were  subjected 
to  a  course  i^  training  almost  as  rigorous  as  that  of  the  men. 
They  were  not  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  Ikmily,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
state.  Their  great  duty  was  to  give  Sparta  a  vigorous  race  of 
citizens,  and  not  to  discharge  domestic  and  household  duties. 
They  were  therefore  trained  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  The 
youths  wore  present  at  these  exercises,  and  the  maidens  were 
allowed  in  like  manner  to  witness  those  of  the  youths.  The  two 
sexes  were  thus  Inought  into  close  intercouse  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Greece ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  followed  by  any  injurious  contoquences,  and  die  morals  of 
the  Spartan  women  were  probably  purer  than  those  of  any  other 
fsmales  in  Greece.  At  the  age  of  twenty  a  Spartan  woman  usually 
married,  and  she  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the  public  discipline. 
Allhough  she  enjoyed  little  of  her  husband's  society,  she  was 
treated  by  him  with  deep  respect,  and  was  allowed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  liberty  than  was  tolerated  in  other  Grecian  states.  Hence 
she  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  glory  of  her  native 
land,  and  was  animated  by  an  earnest  and  lofly  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism. The  Spartan  mother  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  herself  and 
of  her  children.  "When  a  woman  of  another  country  said  to 
Gorge,  the  wijeof  Leonidas,  "  The  Spartan  women  alone  rule  the 
men,"  she  replied,  "  The  Spartanwomen  alone  bring  forth  men." 
Their  husbands  and  their  sons  were  fired  by  their  sympathy  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  and  were  deterred  from  Yielding  to  the  foe  by 
the  certain  reproaches  and  contempt  which  awaited  them  at 
their  domestic  hearths.     "  Retnm  eiUier  with  your  shield,  or  upon 
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it,"  wu  their  exhortation  to  their  bckib,  when  going  to  battle ; 
and  ■fier  the  fatal  day  of  Leuctra  thoee  motheiB  whose  sons  had 
falltat  returned  thaolu  to  the  gods ;  while  thoee  were  the  bitter 
sufieren  whose  boob  had  BUrrived  that  di^raceful  day.  The  tri- 
umphant reeignatioa  of  a  Sptutad  mother  at  the  heroic  death  of 
her  aaa,  and  her  fierce  wrath  when  he  proved  a  recreant  coward, 
are  wall  «xpieaBed  iu  two  Btrikiug  poenu  of  the  Greek  Anthology : 

"  Kght  BOm  Denueaeta  at  Sparte'e  coll 
8«nt  forth  to  fight;  one  tomb  received  them  alL 
No  tear  the  shed,  but  ahoated  'Victory  [  * 

Bp«rt«,  I  bore  tbam  but  to  die  for  tii«e.' " 


His  mother,  kindliog  with  diadain 

That  she  had  bome  him,  struck  him  dead ; 
For  coDrage.  and  not  birth  alone^ 
Id  Sparta,  tegtifiee  aaonl"* 

i  13.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  meaaures  ascribed  to  Lycui- 
gua  by  later  wrilera  was  his  redivision  of  the  land  of  the  country. 
It  IB  related  that  the  disorden  of  the  state  arose  mainly  irom 
the  gross  inequality  of  property :  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
was  in  the  hands  of  &  few  rich  men,  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  left  in  bopeleas  misery.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
teaniil  state  oC  things,  be  resolved  to  make  a  new  division  c^ 
lands,  that  the  citizens  might  all  live  together  in  per&ct  equahty. 
Accordingly,  he  redistributed  the  territory  belonging  to  Sparta 
into  9000  equal  lota,  and  the  remainder  of  Laxxmia  into  30,000 
equal  lots,  and  assigned  to  each  Spartan  citizen  one  of  the  fonoer 
of  these  lota,  and  to  each  FariceouB  one  of  the  latter. 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  Lycurgus  ever  made 
any  diviuon  of  the  landed  property  of  Laconia.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  earlier  writere,  and  we  find  in  historical 
timea  great  inequality  of  property  among  tbe  Spartans.  It  is 
suggested  with  great  protuihility  by  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  idea 
of  an  equal  division  of  landed  property  by  Lycuigus  seems 
to  have  arisen  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  kings  of 
Sparta,  to  reecne  their  counby  from  the  state  of  degradation 
into  which  it  bad  sunk.  From  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
nomber  of  the  Spartan  citizens  was  constantly  declining,  and  the 
property  accumulating  in  a  few  hands.  The  number  of  citizens, 
reckoned  by  Uorodotus  at  SOOO,  had  dwindled  down  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and  had  been  still  further  reduced  ia  that  txf 
•  Ree  Anthohgia  PeiggloUa,  editul  tiy  Dr.  WeUeiley,  pp.  IDl,  20S. 
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Agis  to  700;  and  in.  the  reign  of  this  king  100  alone  pomcwcd 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  in  the  state,  while  the 
remainder  were  miset&bly  poor.  At  the  Eame  time  the  old  dis- 
cipline had  degenemted  into  a.  mere  form ;  numben  of  strangera 
had  settled  in  the  city ;  and  Sparta  had  long  lost  her  andent 
influence  over  her  neighbours.  The  humihattng  conditicBi  of 
their  country  roosed  Agia  and  other  ardent  spirits  to  endeavoui 
to  restore  Sparta  to  her  former  glories ;  and  for  this  purpoee 
they  resolved  to  efitablish  again  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in 
its  pristine  vigour,  and  to  make  a  ficah  division  of  the  landed 
property.  Agis  perished  in  his  attempt  to  carry  these  refoims 
into  efiect ;  but  a  siraihir  revolution  was  shortly  aAerwards  oc 
complished  by  C  leomenee.  It  was  in  the  state  of  pubhc  feeling 
which  gave  birth  to  the  projects  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  that 
the  idea  arose  of  an  equsJ,  division  of  property  having  been  one 
of  the  ancientinstituti»msof  their  great  lawgiver.  The  diSciphse 
and  education  of  Lycurgua  tended  greatly  to  introduce  equality 
among  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  their  habits  and  enjoyments ; 
and  hence  wc  can  easily  underetand  how  this  eqnaUty  suggested 
to  a  subsequent  age  an  equality  of  property  as  likewise  one  of 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus. 

i  14.  It  has  been  already  r^narked  that  the  Spartans  were 
not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  trade  or  manufactures ;  and  that  all 
occupations,  pursued  for  the  sake  of  gain,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Peritecl.  We  are  told  that  Lycurgus  therefore  banished 
from  Sparta  all  gold  and  silver  money,  and  allowed  nothing  but 
bars  of  iron  to  pass  in  exchange  for  every  commodity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, absurd  to  ascribe  such  a  regulation  to  Lycurgus,  since  silver 
money  was  first  coined  in  Greece  by  Phidon  of  Argos  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  and  gold  money  was  first  coined  in  Asia,  and 
was  very  httle  known  in  Greece,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
neaaa  war.  In  this  cose,  as  in  others,  the  usage  of  later  times 
was  converted  into  a  primitive  institution  of  the  lawgiver.  As 
the  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  all 
luxury  and  display  in  dress,  furniture,  and  food  was  forbidden, 
they  had  ve^  little  occasion  for  a  circulating  medium,  and  iron 
money  was  tound  sufficient  for  their  few  wants.  But  this  pro- 
hibition of  the  precicufl  metals  only  made  the  Spartans  more 
anxious  to  obtain  thorn  ;  and  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest 
glory  the  Spartans  were  the  most  venal  of  the  Greeks,  and  could 
FOrely  resist  the  temptation  of  a  pecuniary  bribe. 

The  Spartans  were  averse  to  all  changes,  both  in  their  govern- 
ment and  iheii  custcms.  In  order  to  preserve  their  uatiotud 
character  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  habits,  Lycurgus 
is  said  to  have  Ibrbtdden  all  strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta  without 
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special  penDinicm.  For  the  same  reason  the  Spartans  wete  not 
allowed  to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 

Caution  was  also  another  characteristic  of  the  Spartang. 
Hence  we  are  told  that  they  nerei  pureued  an  enemy  farthei  than 
was  neceesaiy  to  make  themselveB  eiire  of  the  victoiy.  They 
were  also  finbidden  by  LycuiguB  to  make  frequent  war  upon  the 
tame  files,  lest  the  latter  should  leant  their  peculiar  tacticB. 

4  15.  The  city  of  Sparta  was  never  fortified,  even  in  the  days 
of  hei  greatest  power,  and  continoed  to  conBirt  of  five  distinct 
quarters,  which  were  originally  separate  villagcB,  and  which  were 
never  united  into  one  regular  town.  It  is  said  that  Lycurgua 
bad  conunanded  them  not  to  surround  their  city  with  walls,  but 
to  tnut  for  their  defence  to  their  own  tnilitary  proweaa.  Another 
and  a  better  reason  for  the  absence  of  walla  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
admirable  site  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  territory  almost  in- 
accessible to  invaders.  The  northern  and  western  frontiers  of 
Laconia  were  protected  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  through 
which  there  were  only  a  few  difficult  passes ;  while  the  rocky 
natnre  of  its  eastern  coast  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea. 
Sparta  was  situated  inland,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the 
Euiotas ;  and  all  the  principal  passes  of  Laconia  led  to  the  cit)', 
Arhicfa  was  thus  placed  in  the  best  position  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Spartan  power  is  to  be  traced  to  the  strength  of  its  frvntjens  and 
to  the  site  of  Sparta  itself. 

(  16.  The  leg^ation  of  Lyouigua  was  followed  by  important 
results.  It  made  the  Spartans  a  body  of  professional  soldiers, 
well  trained  and  well  dUciphned,  at  a  time  when  military  train- 
ing and  disciphne  were  little  known,  and  almost  unpractised  in 
tha  other  states  of  Greece.  The  consequeDCB  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  political  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  At  the  time  of  Lycuxgus  the  Spartans 
held  only  a  small  portion  of  Laconia ;  they  were  rnerely  a  garrison 
in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  cotmtry.  Their  fust  object  was  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Laconia,  in  which  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded after  a  severe  struggle.  The  military  ardour  and  love  of 
war,  which  had  been  implanted  in  them  by  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  continued  to  animate  them  afler  the  subjugation  of 
laconia,  and  led  them  to  seek  new  conquests.  We  have  already 
teen  that  they  offered  a  successful  resutance  to  the  formidable 
power  of  Phidon  of  Argoa.  They  now  began  to  cast  longing 
eyes  open  the  possessions  of  their  Dorian  brethren  in  Alessenia, 
and  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  that  fertile  country. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


g  I.  Axthoritiea  for  the  liutory  of  the  H«Meiuaa  van.  g  2,  The  flnt 
MesaeDiaa  var.  b-o.  T4S — IH.  %S.  The  aeoond  Mcaieaiui  war,  b/;. 
ess — S6S.  Aristomenea,  the  MeegeDian  hero,  and  TyHauB,  tbeSpartan 
hero,  of  thU  war.  84.  Wars  between  the  Spartans  and  Arcadians. 
Conquest  ot  the  southern  part  of  Arcadia  by  Sparta.  War  between 
Sparta  and  Tegea.  g  B.  Wars  between  the  Hpartani  and  Ai^res. 
Battle  of  the  three  hundred  champioo*  to  decide  the  posaeesion  of 

(  1.  The  early  warg  of  Sparta  were  carried  on  against  the  Mes- 
aeniaiiB,  Arcadians,  and  Argivee.  They  resulted  in  making 
Sparta  the  undisputed  mistress  of  two-thirds  of  Peloponnesns, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  Of  these  wars  the 
two  waged  against  Mcaeenia  were  the  most  celehrated  and  the 
most  important.  They  were  both  long  protracted  and  obsti- 
nately contested.  They  both  ended  in  the  victory  of  Sparta,  and 
in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia.  These  facts  are  beyond  dispnte, 
and  are  attested  by  the  contemporary  poet  Tyrtffius.  But  of  the 
details  of  these  ware  we  have  no  trustworthy  narrative.  The 
account  of  them,  which  is  inserted  in  most  histories  of  Greece, 
is  taken  from  Pauaanias,  a  writer  who  hved  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.     He  derived  his  narrative  of  the  lirst 


^m  ftota  a.  pnee  writer  of  the  name  of  Hynni,  vrho  did  not  live 
earlier  than  the  tluid  century  before  the  Ohriatiaii  era ;  and  he 
took  his  account  of  the  aectmd  from  a  poet. called  Rhianns,  a. 
native  of  Crete,  who  lived  about  b.c.  220.  Both  these  wiiteit 
were  separated  from  the  events  which  they  namted  fay  a.  period 
of  500  years,  and  probably  derived  their  materials  fnm  the  stories 
cnrrent  among  the  HessenioiiB  eAer  their  restoration  to  their  ua- 
tire  land  by  Epaminondas.  Infonnation  of  an  historical  character 
Gonld  not  be  expected  from  the  work  of  Rhianus,  which  was  an 
^o  poem  celelmting  the  exploits  of  the  great  hero  Aristomeoea. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  receive  the  common  account  cf  the  Uoh 
senian  wars  as  a  real  history ;  and  we  shall  conseqiiently  give 
only  a  brief  outline  of  the  narrative  of  Paueanius.  The  dates  of 
the  two  wan  cAnnot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Pausanius  makes 
the  fiist  last  frixn  b.c.  743  ta  724,  and  the  seccnd  from  b.o.  6SS 
to  668.     Both  of  these  dates  are  probably  too  early. 

4  2.  The  real  cause  of  the  first  Uesscnian  war  was  doubtless 
the  lust  of  the  Spartans  for  the  fertile  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  its  origin  was  narrated  in  the  following  manner. 
On  the  heists  of  Mount  Tayg&tns,  which  separated  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  common  to  the 
Spartans  and  Messenisns.  It  was  here  that  the  Spartan  king 
Teleclns  was  slain  by  the  Messenians ;  but  the  two  people  gave  a 
diflerentveinonof  thecanseofhis  death.  The  Spartans  asserted 
that  Teleclus  was  murdered  by  the  Mewenians,  while  he  was 
attempting  to  defend  some  SpaJtan  virgins,  whom  he  was  con- 
ductiDg  to  the  temple,  tcoai  the  insnlts  of  the  Meeseniin  youth. 
Ihe  MesaenianB,  on  the  other  hand,  averred  that  Teleclus  had 
dremed  up  young  men  as  virgins  with  concealed  daggers,  and 
that  Teleclns  was  slain  in  the  affray  which  ensued  upon  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  plot  The  war  did  not,  however,  immediately 
loeak  out ;  and  the  direct  cause  of  it  was  owing  to  a  private 
quarrel .  Polychares,  a  distinguished  Messenian,  who  had  gained 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  had  been  grossly  injured  by  the 
Spartan  Eusphnus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  cattle  and  mur- 
dered his  Bcm.  Being  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Spartan 
government,  Polychares  took  the  revenge  into  his  own  hands, 
and  killed  all  the  Lacednmonians  that  came  in  his  way.  The 
Spartans  demanded  the  surrender  of  Polychares,  but  the  Messe- 


nians refnsed  to  give  him  up.  Thereupon  the  Spartans  deter- 
mined upon  war.  They  suently  prepared  their  forces ;  and 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  they  crossed  the  frontier. 


suiprised  the  fortress  of  Amphea,  and  piit  die  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  , 

Thus  commenced  the  first  Messenian  war.    E  uphaee,  who  was 
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then  kbig  of  Uee§enia,  carried  on  the  war  with  energy  ai^  Tigoar. 
For  the  first  four  years  the  LaoedEenumians  made  little  progresB ; 
but  in  the  fifth  a  great  battle  was  Iboght,  and  although  its  result 
was  indecisive,  the  Messenians  did  not  venture  to  risk  anodier 
engagement,  and  retired  to  the  strongly  fortified  mountain  of 
Ithome.  In  their  distress  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at. 
Delphi,  (uid  received  the  appalliiig'  answer  that  the  BtLLvatian  of 
Uessenia.  required  the  aacrifioe  of  a  virgin  of  the  houge  of 
^pytus*  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  Arigtodemua  ofiered 
bis  own  daughter  as  the  victim ;  but  a  young  Meawniau,  who 
loved  the  maiden,  attempted  to  save  her  life  by  declaring  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Her  father,  enraged  at  this 
assertion,  killed  his  daughter  with  his  own  hand,  and  opened 
her  body  to  leinte  the  calumny.  Although  the  demands  of 
the  oracJe  had  not  been  satisfied,  since  this  was  a  murder  and 
not  a  sacrifice,  the  Spartans  were  so  disheartened  by  the  news, 
tliat  they  abstained  from  attacking  the  Messenians  for  some 
years.  la  the  tbirteentb  year  of  the  war,  the  Spartan  king 
IheopompuB  marched  against  Ithome,  and  a  second  great  battle 
was  fought,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive.  Euphaee  fell 
in  the  action ;  and  Aristodemus,  who  was  chosen  king  in  his 
place,  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour  and  ability.  In  the  fillh 
year  of  his  reign  a  third  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Corinthians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  Arca- 
dians and  Sicyonians  on  the  side  of  the  Uessenians.  -  This  time 
the  Messenians  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  the  LacedieDioniana 
were  driven  back  into  their  own  territory.  They  now  sent  to 
nak'  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were  promised  Huccees 
upon  using  stratagem.  They  therefbre  had  recourse  to  frand  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  various  prodigies  dismayed  the  bold  spirit 
of  Aristodemus.  His  daughter  too  appeared  to  hira  in  a  dr«un, 
showed  to  him  her  wounds,  and  summoned  him  away.  Seeing 
that  his  country  was  doomed  to  destruction,  Aristodemus  dew 
himself  on  his  daughter's  tomb.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  war,  the  Messenians  abandoned  Ithome, 
which  the  Lacedffimonians  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
country  became  subject  to  Sparta,  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
Sed  into  Arcadia,  and  the  priestly  famUieg  withdrew  to  Bleuais, 
in  Attica.  ThaeB  who  remained  in  the  country  were  treated  with 
great  severity.  They  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots,  and 
Were  compelled  to  pay  to  their  masters  half  of  the  produce  of 
tfaelr  lands.  This  is  attested  by  the  authority  of  Tyrteus,  who 
says,  "  Like  aaee  worn  down  by  heavy  burthens  they  were  oom- 
*  The  royal  family  of  HeiMiua  wm  d«sa«nded  from  iGpytua,  who 
Vaa  B  B6n  of  Creiphont««. 
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polled  to  make  orer  to  their  maaten  an  eutiie  half  of  the  produce 
of  their  fielda.  and  to  crane  in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  them- 
selves and  their  mvea,  aa  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings 
and  principal  persooB." 

(  3.  For  thirty-nine  years  the  IHesBenians  endured  this  degrad- 
ing yoke.  At  the  end  of  this  time  (b.c.  685)  they  took  up  arms 
against  tiieu  oppresson,  having  fboud  a  leader  in  Anstointees, 
of  Andania,  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of  ^pytus.  The  exploits 
of  this  hero  fona  the  great  subject  of  the  second  Meisenian  war. 
It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  states  in  Pekponneeus  took 
part  in  this  struggle.  The  Argives,  Arcadians,  Sicyonians,  and 
Pisatans  were  the  principal  allies  of  the  Hecwnians ;  but  the 
CminthiuiB  Bent  assiatancQ  to  Sparta.  The  iint  battle  "was 
fought  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either  side ;  and  though 
it  was  indecisive,  the  valonr  of  AriBtomenea  atnick  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  ^e  Spartans.  To  frighten  the  enrany  still  more,  the 
hwo  crossed  the  frontier,  entered  Sparta  by  night,  and  affixed  a 
shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena  (Umerva)  of  the  firaztni  House, 
with  the  inscription,  "  Dedicated  by  Aristomenea  to  the  goddess 
from  the  Spartan  spoils." 

The  Spuians  in  alarm  sent  to  Delphi  for  advice.  The  god 
bade  them  apply  to  Athens  for  a  leader.  Fearing  to  disobey  the 
oraole,  but  with  the  view  of  rendering  no  real  assistance,  the 
Athenians  sent  Tyrteus  of  Aphidnffi,  who  is  represented  in  the 
popular  legend  aa  a  lame  man  and  a  ecfaoohnaster.  The  Spfkrtans 
received  their  new  leader  with  due  honour  ;  and  he  was  not  ktag 
in  juatifying  the  credit  of  the  oracle.  His  martial  songs  roioed 
the  fainting  courage  of  the  Spartans,  and  animated  thera  to  new 
eSorte  against  the  foe.*  -  The  Spartans  showed  their  gratitude 
by  nuking  him  a  citizen  of  their  state.  So  efficacious  were  his 
poems,  that  to  them  is  mainly  ascribed  the  final  success  of  the 
Spartans.  Hence  he  appears  as  the  great  hero  of  Sparta  during 
the  second  Afesaenion  war.  Some  of  his  celebrated  songs  have 
ecHue  down  to  ua,  and  the  following  war-march  is  a  speoiinen : — 

"To  the  field,  to  the  fiald,  gallant  Bpartan  band, 
Worthy  soob,  like  jour  Hires,  of  our  iraiiike  landl 
Let  each  arm  bo  prepared  for  its  part  ia  the  Gght, 
Hx  tho  shield  no  the  Ie(t,  p^nse  the  spear  vith  the  right, 
l*t  DO  care  for  your  lives  in  your  ba«oiiu  fiad  plaee, 
No  such  care  knew  the  heroea  of  old  Spartan  raea."  \ 

Encouraged  by  the  strains  oi  Tyrt»us,  the  Spartans  again 
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marehed  against  the  Meaaenians.  But  they  were  not  at  first  bdc- 
caaaful.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  the  Boar's  Grave  in.  the 
plaia  of  Stenyclerua,  in  which  the  allies  of  both  sides  were  pre- 
rant.  The  Spartans  were  defeated  with  great  loss;  ood  the 
Ueasmian  maidens  of  a  later  day  used  to  sing  how  "  Ariato- 
menefl  pursued  the  flying  Laoediemonians  down  ta  the  mid-plaia 
of  Stenyclerua,  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain."  lit 
the  third  year  of  the  war  another  great  battle  was  ibught,  im 
which  the  UoaseuianB  aufiered  a  signal  defeat,  iu.  consequence  of 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates,  the  king  of  the  Aieadian  Orcho- 
menuB.  So  great  was  the  loas  of  the  MeseeniauB,  that  Aristo- 
menes  no  Itmger  ventured  to  meet  the  Spartans  iu  the  open 
field ;  and  he  therefore  reaolved  to  &Uow  the  example  of  the 
Uesaanian.  leaden  iu  the  former  war,  and  concentrate  his  strength 
in  a  fortified  spot.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  mountain 
fbrtren  of  Ira,  and  there  he  continued  to  pioaecate  the  war  ibr 
eleven  years.  The  Spaitaas  enoamped  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  Aristomeues  £requeiitly  siillied  from  his  fortress,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Lacouia  with  fire  and  sword.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  relate  all  the  wonderful  exploits  of  this  hero  in  his 
various  incursions.  Thrice  did  he  oHer  to  Jove  Ithomates  the 
saorilica  called  Hecatomphonia,  reserved  for  the  warrior  who 
hod  slain  a  hundred  enemies  with  his  own  hand.  Thrice  was  he 
taken  prisoner ;  on  two  occasioiis  he  burst  his  bonds,  but  oa  the 
third  he  was  carried  to  Sparta,  and  thrown  with  his  £f^  com- 
panions into  a  deep  pit,  called  Ceadas.  His  comradea  weie  all 
killed  by  the  fall ;  but  Aristomeues  reached  the  bottom  unhurt. 
Ha  saw,  however,  no  means  of  escape,  and  had  resigned  himself 
to  death ;  but  on  the  third  day  perceiving  a  fox  creeping  among 
the  bodies,  he  grasped  its  tail,  and  following  the  animal  as  it 
struggled  to  escape,  diaoovered  an  opening  in  Uie  rock.  Throng 
the  favor  of  the  gods  the  hero  thus  escaped,  and  oa  the  next 
day  was  again  at  Ira  to  the  surprise  alike  of  friends  and  foes. 
But  hia  aingte  prowess  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  ruin  of  hla 
country ;  he  had  incurred  moreover  the  sjiger  of  the  Dioecuti  or 
the  Twin  goda ;  and  the  favour  of  heaven  was  therefore  turned 
from  him.  One  night  the  Spartans  surprised  Ira,  while  Aristo- 
msnes  was  disabled  by  a  wound ;  but  he  collected  the  bravest  of 
his  followers,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy.  He  took 
refuge  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  hospitably  received ;  but  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed  for  surprising  Sparta  was  betrayed 
by  Aristocratea,  whom  his  countrymen  stuied  for  his  treachery. 
Many  of  iho  exiled  Meeeeniaus  went  to  Rhegium,  in  Italy, 
under  the  sons  of  Aristomenes,  but  the  hero  himself  finished  lus 
days  iu  Rhodes.     His  memory  long  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his 
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cKwntiyiiien ;  and  later  li^enda  related,  tliat  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuctra,  ■whict  destroyed  for  ever  the  Lacedgemonian  power,  the 
hero  wae  seen  scattering  destruction  among  the  Spartan  troops. 

The  Becond  Heeoenian  war  was  terminated  by  the  complete 
mbjngation  of  the  Uessenians,  who  again  became  the  aeifi  of 
tbeir  craiquerora  (b.c.  668).  In  this  condition  they  remained  till 
the  restoration  of  their  independence  by  Epaminondas,  in  the 
year  369  b.c.  During  the  whole  of  the  interrening  period  the 
Hewenians  disappear  irom  history.  The  country  called  Meseenia 
in  the  map  was  in  reality  a  portion  of  Lacouia,  which,  al^  the 
second  Measenian  war,  ext^ided  across  the  sonth  of  Pelopon- 
nesus from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea. 

M-  Of  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Spartans  and 
Aicadiana  we  have  fewer  details.  The  Spartans  made  various 
attempts  to  extend  their  dominion  over  Arcadia.  Hence  the 
Arcadians  afforded  assistance  to  the  Mesaenians  in  their  struggle 
against  Sparta,  and  they  evinced  their  sympathy  for  this  gallant 
people  by  putting  to  death  Aristocmtee  of  OrchomenuB,  as  has 
been  already  related.  The  conquest  of  Meesenia  was  probably 
fttUowed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Bouthem  part  of  Arcadia. 
We  know  that  the  nwtfaem  frmtier  of  liaconia,  coiuistiiig  of 
the  districts  called  Sciiitis,  Beleminatis,  Maleitis,  and  Cary&tie, 
originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Lace- 
dsmouians  at  an  early  period. 

The  LacediemomanH,  however,  did  not  meet  with  equal  Buccees 
in  their  attempts  against  Tegea.  This  city  was  situated  in  the 
■outh-easteni  comer  of  Arcadia,  on  the  very  frontjera  of  Laconia. 
It  pdssened  a  brave  and  warlike  population,  and  defied  the 
Spartan  power  for  more  than  two  centuries.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Charilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacediemonians 
had  invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea;  but  they  were  not  only 
defeated  with  gieat  loss,  but  this  king  was  taken  prisoner  with 
ftU  his  men  who  had  survived  the  battle,  liong  afterward,  in 
the  reign  of  Leon  and  Ageeicles  (abont  B.C.  680),  the  Lace- 
damonians  again  marched  against  Tegea,  hut  were  again  defeat- 
ed  with  great  low,  and  were  compelled  to  work  as  slaves  in  the 
Tfny  chains  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the  Tegeatans. 
For  a  whole  generatitm  their  arms  continued  unsucceaaful ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston,  the  successors  of 
Leon  and  Agesiclefl  (about  b.c.  560),  they  were  at  length  able 
to  bring  the  long  protracted  struggle  to  a  close.  In  their  dis- 
treas  they  had  applied  as  usual  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
and  had  been  promised  success  if  they  could  obtain  the  bones 
of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  The  directionB  of  the  god 
enabled  them  to  find  the  remains  of  the  hero  at  T^ea  :  and  I^  a 
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ddliul  stratagem  one  c^  their  citizeiu  mcceeded  in  eajrying  the 
holy  relics  to  Sp&rta.  The  tide  of  the  wax  now  turned.  The 
T^eataiu  were  cooHtaotly  defeated,  and  were  at  length  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  Bupremacy  of  Sparta.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, reduced  to  aubjectitHi,  like  the  Meraenians.  They  atill  eoa- 
tinued  masterg  of  their  own  city  and  territory,  and  only  became 
dependent  alliea  of  Sparta. 

t  5.  The  history  of  the  early  Btmggle  between  Argoa  and 
Sparta  is  quite  unknown.  We  nave  ali«ady  Been  that  the  whole 
eastern  coaat  of  Peloponnemu  had  originally  belonged  to  Argos, 
ac  the  coniedetacy  over  which  this  city  presided.  The  Lacedie- 
moniana,  however,  enoceeded  not  only  in  conquering  all  the 
.  eastern  coast  ot  XiBConia,  but  also  in  annexing  to  their  territory 
the  district  of  Cyuiuia,*  on  their  northern  &i3ntier,  'which  had 
originally  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Aigos.  It  is  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  the  Lacedamonians  obtained  this  important 
acquisition;  but  the. attempt  of  the  Argives  to  recover  it  in 
547  B.C.  led  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  combats  in  early 
Grecian  history.  It  was  agreed  between  the  Laoedtemonians  and 
Ajgivee  that  the  possession  of  the  territory  should  be  decided 
by  a  ccHntwt  between  three  hundred  chosen  champions  on  either 
side.  So  fierce  was  the  conflict  that  only  one  Spartan  and  two 
Aigives  Burrived.  The  latter,  rappoung  that  all  their  opponents 
had  been  slain,  hastened  home  with  the  news  of  victory ;  but 
Othryadee,  the  Spartan  warrior,  remained  on  the  field,  and 
spoiled  the  dead  bodiee  of  the  enemy.  Both  udes  claimed  the 
victory,  whereupon  a  general  battle  «taued,  in  which  the  Argivee 
were  defeated.  The  brave  Othryades  slew  himself  on  the  field 
of  battle,  bong  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  sorrivor 
of  her  three  hundred  champions.  This  victory  aecured  the 
Spartans  is  the  posEetBion  of  Cynuiia,  and  efieotually  humbled 
the  power  of  Argos. 

Sparta  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Her  own  territory,  as  we  have  already  seen,  included  the  whole 
southern  portion  of  Pelaponnesus ;  the  Arcadians  were  her  sub- 
ject allies ;  and  Argos  had  suffered  too  much  from  her  recent 
defeat  to  ofler  any  further  resistance  to  her  formidable  nei^bour. 
Jforth  of  the  IstlunuB  of  Corinth  there  was  no  state  whose  power 
could  compete  with  that  of  Sparta.  Athens  was  still  sufiering 
from  the  civil  dissensions  which  had  led  to  the  usurpation,  of 
PisistratuB,  and  no  one  could  have  anticipated  at  this  time  the 
rapid  and  extraoidinaiy  growth  of  this  state,  which  rmdered  her 
before  long  the  rival  of  Sparta. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   AGE  OF   THE   DESPOTS. 


of  the  oligsreliicsl  imd  democrstical  parties  at  Megara.     Deapotum 
or  "nieageneK     Th«  pMt  Theognis. 

1 1.  Sparta  was  the  only  state  in  Greece  which  contmned  to 
letain  the  kingly  fcnn  of  goveminent  during  the  brilliant  period 
of  Grecian  history.  In  all  other  parts  of  Greece  royalty  had 
been  abolished  at  an.  early  age,  and  various  forms  of  republican 
govenunent  established  in  ita  stead.  In  all  of  these,  though  dif- 
fering widely  from  each  other  la  many  of  their  institutions, 
hatred  of  mtmarchy  was  a  univeiBal  feeling.  This  change  in 
the  popnlai  mind  deeerves  our  consideration.  In  the  Heroic  age, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  monarchy  was  the  only  form  of  govern- 
meat  known.  At  the  head  of  every  state  stood  a  king,  who  had 
derived  hia  authority  from  the  gods,  and  whose  ctHnmands  were 
reverently  obeyed  by  his  people.  The  only  check  upon  his  au- 
thority was  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  and  even  they  raiely  v«i- 
tured  to  inter&re  with  his  rule.  But  soon  after  the  ccaumenoe- 
meut  of  the  first  Olympiad  this  reveiential  feeling  towards  the 
kmg  disappears,  and  hu  authority  and  his  functions  are  tram- 
ferred  to  the  council  of  chiofe. 
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This  important  revolutioa  van  owing  munly  to  the  BiiuUlneaB 
of  the  Grecian  states.  It  muat  be  constantly  lemembered  that 
each  political  community  comusted  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
single  .city.  Among  so  small  a  body  the  king  conld  not  BUrn>uud 
himself  with  any  pomp  or  mystery.  He  moved  as  a  man  amnog 
his  fellow-men ;  his  faults  and  his  foiblee  became  known  to  all ; 
and  as  the  Greek  mind  developed  and  enlaiged  itseli^  his  subjects 
lost  all  belief  in  hia  divine  light  to  their  obedience.  They  had 
no  extent  of  tenitory  which  rendered  it  advisable  to  maintain  a 
king  foi  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  union ;  and,  oonse- 
quently,'when  th^  lost  respect  tor  his  person,  and  laidi  in  his 
divine  right,  they  abolished  the  dignity  idtogether.  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  accomplished  without  any  sudden  or  violent 
revolutions.  Sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a  king,  his  son  was  ac- 
knowledged as  ruler  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  yean,  with 
the  title  of  Arckon,  ;*  and  sometimes  the  royal  race  was  set  aside 
altogether,  and  one  of  the  nobles  wss  elected  to  supply  the  place 
ofthe  king,  with  the  title  of  Pr^Canu  or  President.t  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  new  magistrates  became  more  or  less  responsible 
to  the  nobles ;  and  in  couise  of  time  they  were  electad  lor  a 
brief  period  firom  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  and  were  ac- 
countable to  the  latter  ibr  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office. 

i  2.  The  abohtion  of  royalty  was  thus  followed  by  an  Oli- 
garchy, or  the  government  of  the  Few.  This  was  the  iirst  form 
of  lepublicanism  in  Greece.  Democracy,  or  the  govenunent  of 
the  Many,  was  yet  unknown ;  and  the  condition  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  freemen  appears  to  have  been  unafiected  by  the  re- 
volution. But  it  paved  the  way  to  greater  changes.  It  taught 
the  Greeks  the  important  principle  that  the  political  power  was 
vested  in  the  citizens  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  theae  were  at 
first  only  a  small  portion  of  the  freemen ;  but  their  number 
might  be  enla^^ed  ;  and  the  idea  conld  not  fail  to  occur  that  the 
power  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  One  to  the  Few 
might  be  still  fiuther  extended  from  the  Few  to  the  Hany. 

The  nobles  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  state, 
and  were  hence  fiequently  diatinguished  by  the  name  of  Geo- 
mori  or  Gamori.t  Theii  estates  were  cultivated  by  a  rural  and 
dependent  populaticm  ;  whilst  they  themselves  hved  in  the  city, 
and  appear  to  have  formed  an  exclusive  order,  transmitting  their 
privileges  to  their  sons  alone.  But  besides  this  governing  body 
and  thur  rustic  dependratts,  there  existed  two  other  classes,  con- 
sisting of  small  landed  pioprieton,  who  cultivated  their  fields 
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with  tbeir  own  hands,  and  of  aitiaans  and  tndere  reading  in  the 
town.  These  two  eltmee  were  constantly  incicasing  in  nmnbera, 
wealth,  and  intelligence,  and,  consequently,  b^an  to  dem&nd  a 
share  in  the  goreininent,  from  ivhich  they  had  hitherto  been 
excluded.  The  ruling  body  meantime  had  remained  stationaiy, 
or  had  even  declined  in  numbeiv  and  in  wealth ;  and  they  had 
excited,  mweover,  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  the  artntraiy 
and  oppresBiTe  manner  in  which  tbey  had  exerr^ised  their  an- 
tbority.  But  it  was  not  firom  the  people  that  the  oligarchies 
received  their  fint  and  greatest  blow.  They  were  generally  orer- 
thrown  by  the  nsnrpen,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  (^ 
TynwtB.* 

t  3.  The  Greek  word  Tyrant  does  not  correi^nd  in  meaning 
to  the  rame  word  in  the.Engli^  language.  It  signifies  simply 
an  irresponBible  niler,  and  may  therelbre  be  more  correctly  ren- 
dered hy  the  term  Despot.  The  rise  of  the  Despots  seems  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  same  time  in  a  large  number  of  the 
Greek  cities.  They  begin  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C. ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years 
(from  B.C.  650  to  500)  there  were  few  cities,  in  the  Grecian 
world  which  cacaped  this  revolation  in  their  goremment.  The 
growing  discontent  of  the  general  body  of  the  people  aflbided 
facilitiea  to  an  amhitioQe  citizen  to  overthrow  the  existing  oli- 
garchy, and  to  make  himaelf  supreme  ruler  of  the  state.  In  most 
eases  the  despots  beltmged  to  die  nobles,  hot  they  acquired  their 
power  in  vaiious  ways.  The  most  frequent  manner  in  which 
tbey  became  rnasters  irfthe  state  was  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  eommoDalty,  and  making  use  of  the  strength  of  the  latter  to 
put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force.  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely, 
one  of  the  nobles,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy 
for  a  temporary  period,  availed  himself  of  bis  pomtim  to  retain 
his  dignity  permanently,  in  spite  of  his  brother  nobles.  There 
was  another  clasB  of  iirespousible  mleis  to  whom  the  name  of 
,^symnetM,\  or  Bictator,  was  given.  The  supreme  power  was 
vohtntarily  entrosted  to  him  by  the  citizens,  but  only  for  a  limited 
period,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  some  important  object,  such 
as  reoonciling  the  various  {actions  in  the  state. 

The  government  of  most  of  the  despots  was  oppressive  and 
cruel.  In  many  states  they  were  at  firat  popular  with  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  citizens,  who  had  raised  them  to  power  and  weie 
^ad  to  see  the  humiliation  of  thox  former  masters.  But  discon- 
tent Boon  began  to  arise;  the  despot  had  recourse  to  violence  to 
pat  down  duafieotionj  and  thus  became  an  o^ect  of  hatred  to 
his  feUow-cilizens.  In  order  to  protect  himself  he  called  in  tha 
■  Tiipm'mi,  f  AimviwiTiK'. 
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aid  of  fbragn  troops,  and  took  up  hk  temdenoe  m  the  Acropolis, 
■urrounded  by  his  meroeiuLries.  The  most  iUustriouB  citizens 
were  now  exiled  or  put  to  death,  and  the  govemment  became 
in  reality  a  tyranny  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of 
Iheea  despots  ereoKd  magnificent  public  workB,  either  to  gratify 
their  own  love  of  splendour  and  display,  or  with  the  express  view 
of  impoTeriahing  &eir  subjects.  Others  were  patrooa  of  hteiap 
tnie  and  art,  and  sought  to  gain  popularity  by  inviting  litenuy 
men  to  their  court  But  eren  those  who  exercised  Uieir  sov- 
ernignty  with  moderation  were  never  able  to  letain  their  pt^pn- 
Ittiity.  The  asaumptioa  of  irreaponsiUe  power  by  one  man  bad 
become  abbonent  to  the  Greek  mind.  A  person  thus  raising 
himself  above  the  law  was  considered  to  have  forfeited  all  title 
to  the  piDteation  of  the  law.  He  wa«  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  criminals,  and  his  asaaBsinatioa  was  viewed  as  a  righteous 
and  holy  act  Hence  few  despots  grew  old  in  their  gtrvemmeot ; 
still  fewer  bequeathed  their  power  to  their  sons ;  and  very  rarely 
did  the  dynasty  continue  as  long  as  the  third  generation. 

S  4.  llany  of  the  despots  in  Greece  were  put  down  by  the 
Lacedtemoiuans.  The  Spartan  government,  as  wc  have  already 
seen,  was  esentislly  an  oligarchy ;  and  the  Spartans  were  always 
ready  to  lend  their  powerful  aid  to  the  support  or  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  the  government  of  the  Few,  Hence  they  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ovwthrow  of  the  despots,  with  the  intention  of  es- 
tablishing the  ancient  oligarchy  in  their  place,  fiut  this  rarely 
happened ;  and  they  thus  became  unintentional  instruments  in 
promoting  the  principles  of  the  popular  party,  The  rule  of  the 
despot  had  broken  down  the  distinction  between  the  nobles  and 
the  general  body  of  freemen;  and  Jxpoa  the  removal  of  the  dee- 
pot  it  was  found  impossible  in  most  cases  to  reinstate  the  former 
body  of  nobles  in  their  ancient  privileges.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
attempted  to  regain  them,  and  were  supported  in  their  attempts 
by  Spatta.  Hence  arose  a  new  struggle.  The  firat  contest 
afW  the  abolition  of  royalty  was  between  oligarchy  and  the 
despot ;  the  next  which  now  ensued  was  between  ohgarchy  and 
democracy. 

The  history  of  Athens  will  afibrd  the  most  striking  itlustratiiHi 
of  the  diflerent  revolutions  of  which  we  have  been  speakii^ ;  but 
there  are  some  examples  in  the  other  Greek  states  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  entirely. 

^  5.  The  city  of  Sicyon,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  was  governed  by  a  race  of  despots  Ibr  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  Their  dynasty  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Orthagoras,  about 
B.C.  676,     This  revolution  is  worthy  of  notice,  bociiuBe  Ortha- 
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gams  did  not  belong  to  the  oligarchy.  The  latter  oonsiBted  of  a 
portion  of  the  Doiian  conqoeniiB ;  aod  OrthBgorae,  who  belonged 
to  the  old  inbabitanta  of  the  oountry,  obtaiaed  the  power  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Dorian  oligarchy.  He  and  his  Bucceaaora  were 
daubtleflB  supported  by  the  old  population,  and  this  waa  ono 
lewon  of  the  Img  continuance  of  their  powei.  The  last  of  the 
dynasty  was  Cliflthence,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and 
magnificence,-  and  who  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot  race  in 
the  Pythian  and  Olym^  games.  He  aided  the  Amphictyona  in 
the  Mored  war  a^inat  Cirrha(B.c.  595),  and  he  was  also  engaged 
in  hostihties  against  Ai^os.  But  the  chief  point  in  his  history 
which  olaims  onr  attention  was  his  systematio  endeavour  to 
depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  Izibes.  It  has  been  already 
remarked*  that  the  Dorians  in  all  theiz  settlements  were  dj- 
vided  into  the  three  tribes  of  Hylleis,  Famphyli,  and  Dytnanea. 
These  ancient  and  venerable  names  he  changed  into  new  ones, 
derived  from  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig.t  while  he  declared 
the  Buperiority  of  hia  own  trihe  by  giving  it  the  designation  of 
Archdai,  or  lords  of  the  people.  Glistbenes  a^(>peus  to  have 
continued  despot  till  lus  death,  which  may  be  placed  about 
B.C.  660.  The  dynasty  perished  with  him.  He  left  no  son ; 
but  his  daughter  Agarista,  whom  so  many  auitoTB  wooed,  was 
married  to  the  Athenian  Megacles,  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Alcm<6oiudtB,  and  became  the  mother  of  Clisthenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
PinstratidEe. 

f  6.  The  de«pot8  of  Corinth  were  stiU  more  celebrated.  Their 
dynas^  lasted  74  year*.  It  was  founded  by  Cypselus,  who  ovev- 
threwtheoUgarchycaUedthe'BscchiadfBinB.o.  65d.  Hismother 
belonged  to  the  Bacchiads ;  hut  as  none  of  the  race  would  marry 
hei  on  account  of  her  lameness,  she  e^toused  a  man  who  did  not 
belmg  to  the  ruling  class-  The  BacchiadB  having  learnt  that  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  issue  of  this  marriage  would  prove 
their  ruin,  endeavoured  to  murder  the  child ;  but  his  mother 
preserved  him  in  a  chest,  fiom  which  he  derived  his  name.f 
Wfaen  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  he  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  people  against  the  nobles,  and  with  their  aid 
expelled  the  Bacchiada,  and  established  himself  as  despot-  He 
held  his  power  ibr  thirty  years  (b.o.  655-625),  and  transmitted 
it  on  his  death  to  his  son  Periander.  His  government  is  said  to 
have  been  mild  and  popular. 

The  sway  of  Periander,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nniveisally  repre- 

•  Above,  e.  1.  8 1. 

!Uyita  (ToToi).  Onaits  ('Ovednu),  ChtBTSttfC  (Xoipeonu). 
CypMlna  from  cj/ptM  (n^/Xij),  ■  chest. 
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aented  as  oppiewiv6  and  cruel.  Many  of  the  tales  related  of  him 
may  be  regarded  as  the  calumnteB  of  his  enemies ;  but  there  is 
good  reaaon  for  believing  that  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  inm.  Tbo 
way  in  which  he  treated  the  nohlea  ia  iUuitrated  by  a  well-kuowa 
tale,  which  has  been  tranaferred  to  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Boon  al^r  his  accession  Periandei  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Thra- 
sybulns,  despot  of  Miletus,  to  ask  him  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  maintaining  his  power.  Without  giving  an  answer  in 
writing,  ThrewybuluB  led  the  messenger  through  a  cani-£etd, 
cutting  off,  as  he  went,  the  tallest  ears  of  com.  He  then  dio- 
missed  the  messenger,  telling  him  to  inform  his  matter  how  he 
had  found  him  employed.  The  action  was  rightly  interpreted 
by  Feriander,  who  proceeded  to  rid  himtelf  of  the  powerful 
nobles  of  the  state.  The  anecdote,  whether  true  or  not,  is  an 
indication  of  the  common  opinion  entertained  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  Periander.  Wa  are  further  told  that  he  protected  his 
person  by  a  body-guard  of  mercenaries,  and  kept  alt  rebellion  in 
oheok  by  his  rigoroua  measures.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  he  possessed  great  abili^  and  military  skill ;  and,  hovrever 
oppressive  his  government  may  have  been  to  the  citiEens  of 
Corinth,  he  raised  the  city  to  a  state  of  great  proepeiity  and 
power,  and  made  it  respected  alike  hy  friends  and  foes.  Under 
his  Bway  Corinth  was  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  commercial  communities  of  Greece  ;  and  at  no  other  pe- 
riod in  its  history  does  it  appear  in  so  flourishing  a  condition. 
In  his  reign  many  important  colonies  were  founded  by  Corinth 
on  the  coast  of  Acamania  and  the  surrounding  islands  and 
coasts,  and  his  sovereignty  extended  over  Corcyra,  Ambra- 
cia,  Leucas,  and  Anactorium,  all  of  which  were  independent 
states  in  the  next  geneiatian.  Corinth  poBseaaed  harbours  an 
cither  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  customs  and  port-dues 
were  so  considerable  that  Periander  required  no  other  souroe 


d'eriander  was  also  a  warm  patron  of  hteratnre  and  art.  He 
welcomed  the  poet  Arion  and  the  philosopher  Anachaisia  to 
his  conrt,  and  was  numbered  by  some  among  the  Sevrai  Sagee 
of  Greece. 

The  private  life  of  Periander  was  marked  by  great  misfortunea, 
which  embittered  his  latter  days.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  hia 
wife  Melissa  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  whereupon  his  son  Lycophrm 
left  Corinth  and  withdrew  to  Corcyra.  The  youth  oontinned 
so  incensed  against  hia  father  that  hs  lefiised  to  return  tn  Cor- 
inth, when  Periander  in  his  old  age  bulged  him.  io  come  back 
and  avume  the  government  Finding  htm  inexorable,  Periander, 
who  was  anxious  to  insure  the  continuance  of  hia  dynasty,  then 
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ofiered  to  go  t«  Coroym,  if  Lycof^iTon  would  take  hia  place  at 
Oorinth.  Xo  thk  hu  son  aasented  ;  but  tho  CorcyrBBans,  fearing 
the  Etem  lule  of  the  old  man,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 

Feriander  leigued  forty  yean  (b.c.  &25~-585).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  relative,  FBauunetichus,  um  of  UoigiaB,  who  only 
reigned  between  three  and  four  years,  and  is  iiaid  to  have  been 
put  down  by  the  lAcedffimonianB. 

i7.  DuiingthereignofPeriauderatCorinthiTheageneamade 
himself  despot  in  the  neigfabounng  city  of  Sfegara,  probably 
about  B.C.  630.  He  overthrew  the  oligarchy  by  espousing  tlie 
popular  cause ;  hut  he  did  not  maintain  hia  power  till  his 
d^ih,  hut  was  driven  from  the  goveiuuient  about  B.C.  600.  A 
■truggle  now  ensued  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy, 
which  was  conducted  with  more  than  usual  violence.  The 
popular  party  obtiuned  the  upper  hand,  and  abused  their  vic- 
fa^.  The  poor  entered  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  forced 
them  to  provide  ooBtly  banquets.  They  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  noblex,  and  drove  most  of  them  into  exile.  They  not 
only  cancelled  their  debts,  hut  also  forced  the  aristocratic  ere' 
ditoTB  to  refund  all  the  interest  which  had  been.  paid.  Eut  the 
expatriated  nobles  returned  in  arms  and  restored  the  ohgarchy. 
They  were,  however,  again  expelled,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
long  struggles  and  convulsions  that  an  oligarchical  government 
was  permanently  established  at  Alegara. 

These  Uegsritui  revolutions  are  interesting  as  a  fipecimen  of 
the  struggles  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties, 
which  Beejn  to  have  taken  place  in  many  other  Grecian  states 
about  the  same  time.  Some  account  of  them  is  given  by  the 
contemporary  poet  Thei^nis,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  oUgar- 
ehical  par^  at  U^ara.  He  was  bom  and  spent  his  hfe  in  the 
midst  of  theee  ctmvulsions,  and  moat  of  his  poetry  was  composed 
at  the  time  whm  the  oligarchical  party  was  op^oeaeed  and  in 

In  his  poems  the  nobles  are  the  good,  and  the  commons 
the  dad,  terms  which  at  that  time  were  r^ularly  used  in  this 
political  ngnitication,  and  not  in  their  later  ethical  meaning.* 
"We  find  in  bis  poems  some  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
social  changes  which  the  popular  revolution  bad  efiected.  It 
had  rescued  the  country  population  from  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty  and  sei^m,  and  had  given  them  a  share  in  the  govern- 


•  It  tho«Id  b«  recoUected  that  the  temu  of  ilXifai,  MM,  ptXniTTBi, 
Ac  are  freqaently  need  by  the  Greek  irTitdrg  to  ligaifj  the  uoblca,  and 
et  icaMoi,  ieAoi,  in.,  to  ligniff  the  coninioni.  The  Latin  vriter*  omploj 
in  lihe  ouDDer  boni,  eptmatt;  and  mi/i. 
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"  Our  eommoQirealth  prexirves  ita  fonner  fame ; 

Our  common  people  ara  no  more  the  same. 

They  that  in  bIiuib  and  hides  were  rudely  drew'd. 

Nor  dreamt  of  Uv,  dot  sought  to  be  redrew'd 

By  rules  of  right,  bat  iu  the  days  of  old 

Lif 'd  on  the  Und,  like  eatOa  in  the  fold. 

Are  DOW  the  Brmis  and  Opod;  and  we,  the  reat, 

Are  DOir  the  Hean  and  Bad,'  though  ouse  the  best" 

An  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  also  begun  to  spring  up  in  place 
of  an  aristocraoy  of  birth,  and  inteTmamagea  had  tiDien  plac« 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  state. 

"Bat  in  the  daily  matcbe*  that  we  make 
The  price  it  eTerythiug;  for  mooey'a  sake 
Hen  marry — Women  are  in  marriam  given- 
liie  Sad  or  Comard,'  that  in  wealth  has  thriven. 
May  match  his  oBepridg  with  the  proudest  raee ; 
Thai  ererything  is  mixed,  noble  and  base." 

Theognis  lost  his  property  in  the  revolution,  and  had  been 
driven  into  exile ;  aikd  the  fdlowing  lines  show  the  ferocious 
spirit  which  aranetimes  animated  the  Greeks  in  their  party 
stnig^es. 


tehee  for  my  g 
may  he  fulfil 


IS  hope — my  juet  and  hearty  wilL"f 

These  Sicyoni&n,  Corinthian,  and  Megarian  despots  were  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  ;  and  their  history  will  serve  as  samples 
of  what  took  place  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states  in  the  seventh 
.  id  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

'  All  these  terms  are  need  in  their  political  siKnification. 
f  The  preceding  extraata  from  Titwygaia  are  t^es  fmrn.  the  transla- 
tioQ  of  the  poet  published  by  Ur.  Frere  at  Malta  in  lua. 
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%  1.  Ewly  division  ofAtticft  into  twelve  mdependeDtBtatea.Mid  to  have 
been  nmted  by  ThweoB.  8  2.  Abolition  of  royilty.  Lifa  •rchona. 
Decsaaial  arahoni.  Aonnal  Krcbon&  J  g.  Twofold  diviuon  of  tbe 
AthsDiana.  (1,1  Enpatrid*.  Oeomori,  DaninrgL  (2.)  Four  tribes: 
Geleodt«8,  Hoplet««,  .^cores,  Argades,  §4.  Divi»ion  of  the  four 
tribes  into  Tnttyes  and  KaDorsHffi,  and  into  Phratris  and  Qentes. 
§6.  Thcgovernment  exclu«ivelyin  thehandsof  theEnpatridie.  The 
nine  archr>as  and  their  functions.  The  mnate  of  Areopajpu.  gS.  The 
legialktiOD  of  Dneo.  §7.  TheeonspiraoyofCylon.  His  failure,  and 
""•"aoi^  of  his  partiaane  by  Mejracles,  the  Alcniieonid.  Expulsion  of 
the  Alcmsonidn.  §8.  TisitofEpirtienidea  to  Athesii.  IIjs  purifica- 
tion of  the  eitv-  f  9.  Life  of  Solon.  §  ID.  State  of  Attica  at  the 
time  of  Solon's  legialetioD.  g  11.  Solon  elected  archoo,  B.O.  B94.  with 
legislative pow era.  §  !!■  HisSeisachtQeiaordisburdeaineordinance. 
§1!L  Hie  Gonstitational  ehangea.     Division  of  the  people  into  four 


as  msroRT  of  oreece  chap.  x, 

clutes,  ftcoordiug  to  their  property.  S  14.  InBtitutlon  of  the  Senate 
of  Four  Hnadred.  EnlaT^ment  of  l£e  poTera  of  the  Areopagiu. 
The  Athenian  govcrnmeDt  continnes  an  oligarchr  aflei"  the  time  of 
Solon.  gIG.  The  special  laws  of  Solon.  §10.  llie  travela  of  Solon, 
g  17.  Usurpation  of  FiiuBtrBtuB.      Return  and  death  of  Solon. 

1 1.  The  history  of  Athena  before  the  age  of  Solon  ia  almiMt  a 
blank.  Its  legendary  tales  are  few,  its  hUtorical  facte  still  fewer. 
Cectops,  the  first  ruler  of  Attica,*  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
country  into  twelve  districts,  which  are  represented  as  inde- 
pendent cominunitieB,  each  governed  by  a  separate  king.  They 
were  afterwards  united  into  a  single  state,  having  Athens  as  its 
capital  and  the  seat  of  government.  At  what  time  this  im- 
portant union  was  effected  csnnat  be  determined.  It  took  place 
at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  records,  and  is 
ascribed  to  Theseus,  as  the  national  hero  of  the  Athenian  people.f 
The  poets  and  oratois  of  a  later  age  loved  to  represent  him  as 
the  parent  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  would  be  a  loss  of 
time  to  point  out  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  such  a  notion. 
Theseus  belongs  to  legend,  and  not  to  history ;  and  in  the  age 
in  which  he  is  placed  a  democratical  form  of  government  was  a 
thing  quite  unknown. 

t  2.  A  few  generations  aAer  Theseus,  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  invaded  Attica.  An  oracle  declared  that  they  would  be  vic- 
torious if  they  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king  ;  whereupon 
Codrus,  who  then  reigned  at  Athens,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Accordingly  he  went  into  the 
invader's  camp  in  di^uise,  provoked  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the 
Dorian  soldiers,  and  waa  killed  by  the  latter.  Upon  learning  the 
death  of  the  Athenian  king,  the  Dorians  retired  from  Attica 
without  striking  a  blow ;  and  the  Athenians,  from  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Codrus,  abolished  tlie  title  of  king,  and  substituted 
for  it  that  of  Archon  J  or  Ruler.  The  office,  hovrever,  was  held 
fcr  life,  and  was  confined  to  the  family  of  Codms.  His  son, 
Medon,  was  the  first  archon,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  dignity  by 
eleven  members  of  the  family  in  succession.  But  soon  atler  the 
accession  of  Alcnueon,  the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  Medon, 
another  change  was  introduced,  and  the  duration  of  the  archon- 
ship  was  limited  to  ten  years  (b.c.  752),  The  dignity  was  still 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Medon  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
menes(B.c.  714)  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  the  office  was 
thrownopentoall  the  nobles  in  the  state,  Iub.c,  688  a  still  more 
important  change  took  place.  The  archonship  was  now  made 
annual,  and  its  duties  were  distributed  among  nine  persons,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  title,  although  one  was  called  the  aichon  pro'^mi- 
■  See  p.  15.  f  For  details  see  p.  20.  }  'Kpxuv. 
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nentlj,  and  gsye  his  name  to  the  year.  The  last  of  the  decennial 
■ichcHiB  was  Eiyxias,  the  iirat  of  the  nine  annual  aichone  Crcon. 

Such  ia  the  legendaty  account  of  the  change  of  government  at 
Athena,  from  royalty  to  on  oligarchy.  It  appears  to  have  taken 
place  peaceably  and  gradually,  aa  in  moat  other  Qie^  states. 
The  whole  poUtical  power  was  vested  in  the  nobles ;  from  them 
the  nine  ■nnii»1  archona  were  taken,  and  to  them  alone  these 
magistrates  were  responsible.  The  people,  or  general  body  of 
fineemen,  had  no  share  w  the  government. 

t3.  TheAtheniantiobleswerecaUed£ujiafrT(2ic.  Theirname 
ia  ascribed  to  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have  divided  the  Athenian 
people  into  three  classes,  called  Hupatrida,  Geomori  or  husband- 
men, and  JJcmtwr^*  or  artisans.  TheEupatridtewere  the  sole 
depositaiiea  of  political  and  religious  power.  In  addition  to  the 
election  of  the  archons,  they  poweesed  the  superintendence  of 
all  religious  nutters,  and  were  the  authorized  expounders  of  all 
laws,  sacred  and  profane.  They  corresponded  to  the  Roman 
patricians ;  while  the  two  other  classes,  who  were  their  sultjeota, 
answered  to  the  Roman  plebeians. 

There  was  another  division  of  the  Athenians  still  mote  ancient, 
and  one  which  continued  to  a  much  later  period.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Dorians  in  most  of  their  settlements  were  divided  into 
three  tribes.  The  lonians,  in  like  manner,  were  usually  distri- 
boted  into  finii  tribes.t  This  division  existed  in  Attioa  Irom 
the  earliest  times,  and  lasted  In  full  vigour  down  to  the  great 
levduljcai  of  Cllothenea  (b.c.  509).  The  four  Attic  tribes  had 
difieieat  appellations  at  various  periods,  but  were  finally  distlu' 
gnished  by  the  names  of  Gekontet  (or  Teleontes),  HopGtet,  jE^ 
cora,  and  Argades,t  which  they  are  said  to  have  derived  from 
the  fimr  stms  of  Ion.  The  etymoI(^  of  these  names  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  tribes  were  so  called  lirom  the  occupationa  of 
their  memben ;  the  Geleontes  (Teleontes)  being  cultivators,  the 
Hopletea  the  learrior-dasa,  the  .Sglcorea  goat-herds,  and  the 
Aigades  artisans.  Hence  some  modern  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  divided  into  castes,  lue  tbe 
Egyptians  and  Indians.  But  the  etymology  of  these  names  is 
not  free  from  doubt  and  dispute ;  and  even  If  they  wete  bor- 
rowed from  certain  occupatiotia,  they  might  soon  have  lost 
their  original  meaning,  and  become  mere  titles  withont  any 
■gnificance. 

S  4.  There  were  two  divisions  of  the  Ibnr  Athenian  tribes,  one 
for  political,  and  another  for  religious  and  social  pnrpoaea. 

*  EimaTqUai,  Tiu/tSpoi,  Aif/iunipyai. 

{*<>im,  pi.  *fiXa. 
TtXioirTtt,  or  TiiimTtc,  "OirA^if,  AlytKopetc,  'Apjuitic. 
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For  political  pnrpoBeB  each  tribe  was  lUnded  into  three  Trit- 
tyea,  and  each  Trittya  into  four  Haucratite.*  There  view  thiu 
12  Trittyes  and  4S  Nauciuriffi.  These  appear  to  have  been 
local  diviaons  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  been 
made  chiefly  for  finaaoial  and  military  objects.  Bach  Naucr&iy 
conaisted  of  the  Nauorari,  or  houBeholders.t  who  had  to  fiuoish 
the  amount  of  taxes  and  eoldiers  imposed  npcm  the  district  to 
whieh  they  belonged. 

The  diTision  of  the  tribes  ibr  political  and  Booial  piuposee  is 
more  Irequeatly  mentioned.  Ba<^  tribe  is  said  to  have  contained 
three  Phtatrte,  each  Fhratry  thirty  Gentes,  and  each  Gens  thirty 
heads  of  &miliee,$  Accordingly  there  woold  have  beea  12 
PfaTatritB,360Gentee,andlO,800heetdBoffaBiilie8.  Itiaeridettt, 
however,  that  such  symmetrical  numbers  could  never  have  been 
preserved,  even  if  they  had  ever  been  instituted;  andwhileitis 
oertain.  that  the  somber  of  families  must  have  increased  in  some 
geates,  and  decreased  in  others,  it  may  alao  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  same  number  of  gentes  existed  in  each  tribe.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  numbers,  the  phmtrie  and 
gentes  were  important  elements  in  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  Athenians.  The  fomiliei  composing  a  gens  were  united 
by  certain  religious  ritea  and  oocial  obligations.  They  were 
accUHtomed  to  meet  together  at  fixed  periods  to  oflei  sacri- 
fioee  to  a  hero,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  commcm  ancesbn 
of  all  the  familiee  of  the  gens.  They  had  a  common  place  of 
burial  and  ctMnmon  property ;  and  in  case  of  a  member  dying 
intestate,  his  ]»operty  devolved  upon  his  gens.  They  were 
bound  to  BSMst  each  other  in  difliculties.  There  was  also  a  con- 
nection between  the  gentes  of  the  same  phnitry,  Bad  between 
the  [duatries  of  the  same  tribe,  by  means  of  certain  religious 
rites ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  tribe  there  was  a  magistrate 
called  the  Phylo-Baaleus,\  or  King  of  the  Tribe,  who  offered 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 

k  6.  The  real  history  of  Athens  begins  with  the  institution  of 
annual  archons,  in  the  year  683  B.C.  This  is  the  first  date  in 
Athenian  history  on  which  certain  reliance  can  be  placed.  The 
duties  of  the  government  were  distributed  among  the  nine 
archons,  in  the  following  mannm.     The  first,  as  has  been  already 

•  Tpirrtlf,  yavKpapia, 

I  SavKfoooc  Menu  tJi  be  oonnMted  with  vaUi,  AoeU,  and  ia  only  an- 
other form  for  vainXa^  or  vdiJK^q^. 

X  4pa7-w'a,  Le.  brotherhood:  the  vordis  etymologicallj connected  vitli 
frater  Tia  brolheT,  The  word  r^vof,  or  Gens,  aDSwere  nearly  in  mewung 
loouri^H.   Thomemberaofsj'&of w«r«o«lled)'n'»'^ra*orip(7oi««r(c 
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remaiked,  WM  called  The  Arcbon*  by  way  of  pF&^minence, 
and  Bomotiiaea  the  Archon  Sponymus.i  becanse  the  year  waa 
diatinguulied  by  his  name.  He  was  the  preeideat  of  the  body, 
and  the  repraeentative  of  the  dignity  of  the  state.  He  was  the 
protector  i^  widows  and  oiphana,  and  deteimined  all  diaputes 
relating  to  the  fondly.  The  second  archon  wag  called  The  Bati- 
leus  or  The  King,  because  he  lepreeented  the  king  in  his  capaci- 
ty a*  high-priest  of  the  nation.)  All  cases  reapecting  religion  and 
homicide  were  brought  before  him.  The  third  arohon  bore  the 
title  of  7%e  Polemarch,S  m  Commander-in-chief,  and  was,  down 
to  the  time  of  Cliathenes,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  He  had 
jnriadiction  in  all  disputes  between  citizens  and  strangers.  The 
remaining  six  had  the  common  title  of  TTte^mjtheta.W  or  Legis- 
laton.  They  had  the  decisitm  of  all  disputes  which  did  not 
specially  belong  to  the  other  three.  Theii  duties  seem  to  have 
oe^i  almost  erclastvely  judicial ;  and  for  this  reostm  they  re- 
ceived their  nune,  not  ^lat  they  made  the  laws,  but  because 
their  particular  sentences  had  the  force  of  laws  in  the  absence 
of  a  written  code. 

The  Senate,  or  Council  ot  Areopagns,  was  the  only  other 
political  power  in  the  state  in  these  early  times.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  place  of  meeting,  which  was  a  rocky  eminence 
opposite  the  Acropolis,  called  the  Hill  of  Ares  (Uais'  Hill). If 
Its  institutioa  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Solon ;  but  it  ex- 
isted long  before  the  time  of  that  legislator,  and  may  be  r^^ard- 
ed  as  the  representative  of  the  council  of  chiefis  in  the  Heroic 
ages.  It  was  originaUy  called  simply  The  Senate  ot  ConniMl, 
and  did  not  obtain  the  name  of  the  senate  of  Areopagns  tilt 
Solon  instituted  another  senate,  from  which  it  was  neoewary  to 
distinguish  it.  It  was  of  coxuse  formed  exclusively  of  Eupatrids, 
and  all  the  archons  became  members  of  it  At  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office. 

i  6.  The  government  of  the  Eupatiids,  like  most  of  the  early 
oligarchies,  seems  to  have  been  oppreagive.  la  the  abaenoe  <^ 
written  laws,  the  archons  poisessed  an  aibitiaiy  power,  of  which 
they  probably  availed  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  their  friuids 
Mtd  their  order,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  general  body  of  oitizou. 

%  'O  ^aotXtit.  In  the  sams  manner  the  title  of  Rtx  Saerifiai' 
la*  or  Bex  Saenmim  vu  retained  at  Borne  after  Uie  abolition  of 

I  Bta/iideTtu.  The  Tord  Sta/ioi  'was  the  SDiiient  term  for  latt,  and 
■wae  alter  warda  aupplftoted  hyvo/iot.    llie  latter  expression  for  making 
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The  conBeqnence  was  great  diflcontent,  'which  at  length  became 
BO  serious,  that  Draco  was  appointed  in  624  b.c,  to  draw  up  a 
WTitten  code  of  laws.  He  did  not  change  the  political  oonstitU' 
tion  of  Athene,  and  the  most  remarkable  charactenstic  of  his 
laws  ■was  their  extreme  severity.  He  affixed  the  penalty  of  death 
to  all  crimes  alike  ; — to  petty  thefta,  for  instance,  u  well  as  to 
sacrilege  and  murder.  Hence  they  were  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten not  in  ink,  but  in  blood ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  justified  this 
extreme  harshneaB  by  saying,  that  small  ofi^ces  deserved  death, 
and  that  he  knew  no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  This 
severity,  however,  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  than  to  any  peculiar  harahness  in  Draco  himself;  for  he 
probably  did  little  more  than  reduce  to  writing  the  ordinances 
which  had  pi«viously  r^;ulated  his  brother  Eupatiids  in  their  de- 
cimon  of  cases.  His  laws  would  of  course  appear  excessively 
severe  to  a  later  age,  long  accustomed  to  a  milder  system  of 
jurisprudence ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  their  severi- 
ty  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  one  instance,  indeed, 
Draco  softened  the  ancient  rigour  of  the  law.  Before  his  time 
all  homicides  were  tried  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and  if  found 
guilty,  were  condemned  to  sufiei  the  full  penalty  of  the  law, — 
either  death,  or  perpetual  banishment  with  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty. The  senate  had  no  power  to  take  account  of  any  extenuat- 
ing or  justifying  circumstances.  Draco  left  to  this  ancient  body 
the  trial  of  all  cases  of  wilfiil  murder  ;  but  he  appointed  fifty-one 
new  judges,  called  Ephetee,*  who  were  to  try  aU  cases  of  homi- 
cide in  which  accident  or  any  other  justification  could  be  pleaded. 
His  Tegulationa  with  respect  to  homicide  continued  in  use  after 
his  other  ordinances  had  been  repealed  by  Solon. 

k  7 .  The  legislation  of  Draco  blled  to  calm  the  prevailing  dis- 
content. The  people  gained  nothing  hy  the  written  code,  except 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  severity  ;  and  civil  dissensions 
prevailed  as  extensively  as  before.  The  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government  was  favourtble  to  revolutionary  projects  ; 
and  accordingly,  twelve  years  after  Draco's  legislation  (b.o.  612), 
one  of  the  nobles  conceived  the  design  of  depriving  his  brother 
Eupatrids  cf  their  power,  and  making  himself  despot  of  Athens. 
This  noble  was  Cylon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  order.  He  had  gained  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  of  U^ara,  who 
had  made  himself  despot  of  his  native  city.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  bis  father-in-law,  and  excited  by  his  own  cele- 
brity and  position  in  the  state,  he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle 
on  Uie  subject,  and  was  advised  to  seize  the  AcropoUs  at  "  the 
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gieatest  festival  of  Jore."  Gyloa  naturally  mipposed  that  the 
god  retOTOd  to  the  Olympic  ^mes,  ia  which  he  had  gained  so 
rnnch  distiiiction,  forgetting  that  the  Diaaia  was  the  greatest 
ie«tiv*l  of  Jore  at  Athena.  Accordingly,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  next  Olym^nc  games,  he  took  powesMoa  of  the  Acropcdig 
with  a  (Mnsiderable  force,  composed  partly  of  his  own  partiuna, 
and  partly  of  troops  furnished  by  Theagenes.  But  be  did  not 
meet  with  any  support  from  the  great  maas  of  the  people,  and 
he  Boon  found  himself  cloaely  Uockaded  by  the  forces  which  the 
gorenunent  was  able  to  summ(ni  to  its  aasistanoe.  Cylon  and 
his  brother  made  their  escape :  but  the  remainder  of  his  asso- 
ciates, bacd  preaed  by  hunger,  abandoned  the  defence  of  the 
walls,  and  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena  (Uinerva).  Hera 
they  were  found  by  the  archon  Megaclea,  one  of  the  illustnoua 
family  of  the  AlcniEeowdn ;  who,  fearing  lest  theii  death  should 
pollute  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  proniised  that  tbeii  hvea 
sbould  be  spared  on  their  quitting  the  plaoe.  But  directly  they 
had  quitted  the  temple,  the  promise  was  broken,  and  they  were 
put  to  death ;  and  some  who  bad  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of 
the  EumenidJes,  or  the  Furies,  van  murdered  even  at  that  sa- 
cred spot. 

The  conspiracy  thua  failed  ;  but  its  supprea^on  was  attended 
with  a  long  train  of  melancholy  consequences.  The  whole  funily 
of  the  Alciunonids  were  believed  to  have  become  tainted  by  the 
daring  act  or  sacrilege  committed  t)y  Megacles ;  and  thq  fhends 
and  partisanB  of  the  murdered  conspirators  were  not  slow  in  de- 
mandir'g  vengeance  upcKi  the  accursed  race.  Thus  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  was  introduced  into  the  state.  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  Alcmeonidte  enabled  them  long  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  theii  opponents  to  bring  them  to  a  public  trial ;  and 
it  was  not  till  many  years  after  these  events  that  Bolon  per- 
suaded them  1o  submit  their  case  to  the  judgment  of  a  special 
court  composed  of  three  hundred  Eapatridie.  By  this  court  they 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  were  expelled  from  Attica ; 
but  their  puiuJunent  was  not  considered  to  expiate  their  im- 
pety,  and  we  shall  find  in  the  later  times  of  Atiienian  history 
that  tltis  powerful  fiunily  was  still  considered  an  accursed  race, 
which  by  the  Bacrilegious  act  of  its  ancestor  brought  upon  ^eir 
oative  land  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The  expulsion  of  the  Alc- 
mscmidn  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  S97  b.o. 

i  8.  The  banishment  of  the  guilty  race  did  not,  however,  de- 
liver the  Athenians  &oia  their  religious  fears.  They  imagined 
that  their  state  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods :  and  the 
pestilential  disease  with  which  they  ware  visited  was  regarded 
as  an  unerring  sign  of  the  divine  wrath.     Upon  the  advice  of 
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the  Delphic  mracle,  they  invited  the  cd«brated  Cretan  prt^het 
and  Bage  Epimenideg  to  viiit  Athens,  and  purify  theii  city  linm 
pollution  and  sacrilege. 

Epimcnideg  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  prophets  of  the 
age.  In  his  youth  he  was  said  to  have  been  overtaken  hy  a  sleep, 
which  lasted  Sot  fifty-seven  yeare.  During  this  miracnlous  trance 
he  had  been  Ikvoured  with  frequent  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
and  bad  learnt  the  means  of  propitiating  them  and  gainij^  their 
favour.  Thie  venerable  seer  was  received  with  the  greatest  re- 
verence at  Athens,  By  pertbrnung  certain  sacnficee  and  expi- 
atory rites,  he  succeeded  in  staying  the  plague,  and  in  puriiymg 
the  city  frran  its  guilt.  The  religious  despondency  of  tiie  Athe- 
nians  now  ceased,  and  the  grateful  people  ofiered  their  bene- 
lActor  a  talent  of  gold ;  but  he  refused  the  money,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  branch  from  the  sketed  olive  tree,  which 
grew  (HI  the  Acropolis.  The  visit  of  Epimenides  to  Athens  oc- 
curred about  the  year  596  B.C. 

Epimenides  htid  been  assisted  in  his  nndertaking  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Solon,  who  now  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  at 
Athens,  and  to  whcm  his  feUow-citizens  looked  up  as  the  only 
person  in  the  state  who  could  deliver  them  from  their  political 
and  social  dissensions,  and  secure  them  from  such  misfortunes  Ibr 
the  future. 

(  9.  We  have  now  coroe  to  an  important  period  in  Athenian 
and  in  Grecian  history.  The  legislation  of  Solon  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  greatness  of  Athens.  Solon  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  early  history  of  Greece.  He  pos- 
sessed a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  was  animated  in 
his  pubUc  conduct  by  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  acquainted  with  only 
a  few  facts  in  his  life.  His  birth  may  be  placed  about  the  year 
638  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Execestides,  who  traced  bis  desosit 
tfom  the  heroic  Codius ;  and  his  mother  was  fiist  cousin  to  the 
mother  of  Fisistiatus.  His  father  possessed  only  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  he  had  still  further  diminished  by  prodigality  ; 
and  Solon  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  have  recouise  to  trade. 
He  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a  merchant,  and 
formed  acquaintance  with  msny  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical 
atnlities ;  and  so  widely  did  his  reputation  extend,  that  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

The  first  occasion  which  induced  Solon  to  take  an  active  part 
in  pohtical  afiairs,  was  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Megara 
lor  the  poasoflmon  of  Salamis.  That  island  had  revolted  to  Me- 
gara ;  and  the  Athenians  had  so  repeatedly  failed  in  their  at- 
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tempts  to  reoovei  it,  ttuit  they  fcibade  any  citixea,  nndar 
penalty  of  death,  to  moke  Mxy  piopowtion  for  the  lenewol  of  the 
«iiterpiiBe.  Indignant  at  such  piwiUjuiimong  conduct,  Solon 
caused  a  repeat  to  be  apread  through  the  city  that  he  wm  mad, 
and  then  in  a  etate  of  fiuizied  eKoitement  he  nuhed  into  the 
market-place,  and  irerated  to  a  crowd  of  bystandoi  a  poem 
which  he  had  pievioiuly  oonqioaed  on  the  Ioh  of  SaUnuB.  Ue 
~  upbmided  the  Athenians  with  theii  disgrace,  and  called  upon 
them  to  leoenquer  "  the  bvely  island."  "Rather  (be  exclaimed) 
would  1  be  a  denizen  of  the  most  ecntemptible  community  in 
Greece  than  a  utizen  of  Athens,  to  be  pointed  at  as  oae  of  those 
Attic  daatards  who  had  u  baaely  rdinqnished  their  right  to 
SalanuB."  His  ttmtagem  was  completely  Buccessful.  Hia  friends 
aecmded  his  pn^Mtal :  and  the  people  unanimously  rescinded 
the  law,  and  leatdved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Solon 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  accompaoied  by  his  young  kinsman  FiaiotratuB.  In  a  nnglo 
campaign  (about  b.c.  600)  Solon  drove  the  Megarians  out  of  the 
island ;  but  a  tedious  war  ensued,  and  at  last  both  parties  agreed 
to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta.  So- 
lon pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrymen;  and  is  said  on  this 
oocasion  to  have  forged  the  line  in  the  Ihad,*  which  lepreeents 
Ajax  ranging  hiB  ship  with  those  of  the  Athenians.  The  Laco- 
dtemonians  decided  in  fav^  of  the  Aiheuians,  in  whose  haudn 
the  island  remained  beuceibrward  down  to  the  latest  times. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  SoJamia,  Solon's  reputation  was 
finther  increased  by  egpouwng  the  cause  ol'  the  Delphian  temple 
against  Cirrha.  He  is  said  to  have  moved  the  decree  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  by  which  war  was  declared  against  the  guilty  city 
(b.o.  S96).+ 

1 10.  The  state  of  Attica  at  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation  de- 
mands a  more  particular  account  than  we  have  hitherto  given. 
Its  population  was  divided  into  three  fitctions,  who  were  now  in 
a  state  of  violent  hostility  against  each  other.  These  parties 
oonBtsted  of  the  Pedidt,X  or  wealthy  Eupatrid  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  ;  of  the  Diacrii.,\  or  poor  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  dktricls 
in  the  north  and  east  of  Attica;  and  of  the  Povoit,!!  or  mercantile 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  who  held  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  other  two. 

The  cause  tS  the  disaensitntB  between  these  parties  is  not 
patticularly  mentioned ;  but  the  difficulties  attending  these  dis- 
putes had  become  aggravated  %  the  misermble  condition  of  the 
poraer  popQlaticai  of  Attica.     The  latter  were  in  a  state  of 

*  iL  ess.  t  See  p.  El.  1  Xltiiilt  or  niitalou 
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algect  poverty,  ^liey  hftd  borrowed  money  from  the  -wealthy 
at  euffbitant  ntea  of  intereet  upon  the  lecuiity  of  their  pro- 
perty and  their  peieoiu.  If  the  principal  and  -inteFest  of  the 
deht  -were  not  paid,  the  creditw  had  the  power  of  Beizin^  the 
perEtHi  aa  well  as  the  land  of  his  debtor,  and  of  luing  him  u  a 
ihiTe.  Many  had  thiu  been  torn  from  their  luxnes  and  lold  to 
barbarian  maaterB  :  while  others  were  cultivating  as  slaves  the 
lands  of  their  wealthy  creditors  in  Attica.  The  rapacity  of  the 
rich  and  the  degradation  of  the  poor  are  recorded  by  Solon  in 
the  existing  firagmenta  of  hii  poetry ;  and  matters  had  now  eooM 
to  such  a  crisis,  that  the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  en- 
forced, and  the  poor  were  ready  to  rise  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  rich. 

1 11.  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  ruling  oligarchy 
were  obliged  to  have  recoune  to  Solon.  They  were  awaie  of  the 
vigorous  protest  he  had  made  against  their  injustice ;  but  they 
trusted  that  his  connexion  with  their  party  would  help  them  ov^ 
their  present  difficulties  ;  and  they  therefore  chose  him  Archon 
in  B.C.  694,  investing  him  under  that  title  with  unlimited  powers 
to  efieot  any  changes  he  might  consider  beue6cial  to  the  state. 
His  appointment  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  poor ; 
and  all  parties  were  willing  to  accept  his  mediation  and  re- 
Many  of  Solon's  friends  urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position  and  make  himself  despot  of  Athens.  There  is  no  doubt 
be  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  made  the  attempt,  but  he 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  to  leaist  the  temptation,  tellii^ 
his  friends  that  "  despotism  might  be  a  fine  coimtry,  but  ihero 
was  no  way  out  of  it."  Dismissing,  therefbie,  all  thoughts  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  he  had  undertaken. 

4  12.  He  commenced  his  undertaking  by  reheving  the  poorer 
class  of  debtors  from  their  existiiig  distreM.  This  he  ejected 
by  a  celebrated  oidinance  called  Seisachtheia,  ta  a  shaking  off  of 
burthens.*  This  measure  cancelled  all  contracts  by  which  the 
land  or  penoa  of  a  debtor  had  been  given  as  security  :  it  thus 
reUeved  the  land  fnsn  all  encumbrances  and  claims,  and  set  at 
hberty  all  penwoH  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  on  account 
of  their  debts.  Solon  also  provided  means  of  restoring  to  their 
homes  those  citizens  who  had  been  sold  into  foreign  countries. 
He  forbad  for  the  future  all  loans  in  which  the  person  of  the 
debtor  was  pledged  as  security.  This  extensive  measure  emtii^y 
released  the  poorer  clswes  from  their  difficulties,  but  it  must 
have  left  many  of  their  creditors  unable  to  discharge  thaii  obli- 
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gatioiu.  To  give  the  ]a,tter-aaiae  relief,  he  towered  the  Btand&nl 
of  the  coinage,  so  that  the  debtor  eared  rather  more  than  a 
finuth  in  every  payment.* 

Borne  of  hu  mends  having  obtained  a  hint  of  hia  intentioa 
bor^wed  la^^  sums  of  money,  with  which  they  purchased 
Mtatea  ;  and  Solon  himself  would  hare  sufiered  in  public  ssla- 
matiou,  if  it  had  not  been  found  that  he  was  a  loser  by  his  own 
Eoeasare,  haTing  lent  »a  much  as  five  talents. 

f  13.  The  sncoeM  attending  these  measnrea  was  so  great,  that 
Solon  was  now  called  upon  by  his  fetlow-citizeas  to  drew  up  a 
new  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  As  a  preliminary  step 
be  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Braoo,  except  those  relating  to  murder. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  new  clasiiicBtion  of  the  citizens, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  thus  changing  the 
government  &om  an  Oligarchy  to  a  Timocracy.f 

The  title  of  the  citizens  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state 
mt  hsDceferward  r^ulated  by  their  wealth,  and  not  by  their 
fauth.  This  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Solon^  oonatitu- 
tkni,  and  produced  evaituslly  moat  important  consequences ; 
tfaon^  the  change  was  probably  not  great  at  first,  since  there 
were  then  few  wealthy  perBons  in  Attica,  except  the  Eupatrids. 
Solon  then  diatribnted  dt  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  property,  which  he  cansed  to  be  assessed.  The  first 
daas  oonsisted  of  those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  500 
"iwHrnni  of  oom  and  upwards,  and  were  called  Pentacoswme- 
dimni.t  The  second  class  eaaa^eA  of  those  whose  incomes 
nnged  between  300  and  500  medinmi,  and  were  called  £mgA^,t 
fiom  thinr  being  able  to  furnish  a  war-horse.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  those  who  reoeived  between  200  and  300  medimni, 
and  were  called  ZeugiUe,\\  fivm  their  being  able  to  keep  a  yoke 
of  oxen  for  the  plough.  The  fourth  chus,  called  Thetea,^  included 
all  whose  property  fell  short  of  200  medimni.  The  members  of 
the  fint  three  classes  had  to  pay  an  income-tax  according  to  the 
ampimt  of  their  property;  but  the  fourth  class  were  exempt 
from  diieet  taxation  altogether.  The  first  class  were  alone 
cHgifale  to  the  archonship  and  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
The  second  and  third  classes  filled  inferior  posts,  and  were  liable 


a  lOO  of  the  new  itandu^ 
f  TipMporia  from  n^  auiutatni,  and  xifaTiofidt, 
1  TlrvTOKOcieiiidLiaiot.     The  medimnoa  contained  nearly  12  imperial 
gauMM,  or  1\  bnihel:  it  Vu  rsckoned  equil  to  s  drschnu. 
§  'IiriTTf  or  'Imilf. 
I  -Zrvylrai,  from  frilToc,  a  vnlce  ofbeaita  ^  Ogrtf. 
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to  military  Bervice,  the  former  as  honemen,  and  the  latter  as 
heavy-armed  soldiere  on  foot.  The  fourth  ciaffi  were  excluded 
from  all  public  offices,  and  wrved  in  the  anny  only  as  light- 
armed  tioope.  Solon,  however,  admitted  Uiem  to  »  share  in  the 
political  power  by  allowing  them  to  vote  in  the  pubUc  aagem- 
bly,*'where  they  must  have  constituted  by  far  the  largest  nimi- 
her.  He  gave  the  aesembly  the  light  of  electing  the  archons  and 
the  other  ofiiceni  of  the  state ;  and  ho  also  made  the  aichona 
accountable  to  the  assembly  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office.  Solon  thus  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the  public 
assembly,  which,  under  the  government  of  the  Eupatrids,  proba- 
bly poeaeseed  litUe  more  power  than  the  agora,  described  m  the 
poems  of  Homer. 

^  14.  This  extension  of  the  duties  of  the  public  assembly  led 
to  the  institution  of  a  new  body.  Solon  created  the  Senate,  or 
Council  of  Four  Hundred,  with  the  special  object  of  preparing 
all  matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  public  assembly,  of  presiding 
at  its  meetings,  and  of  carrying  its  resolutions  into  efiect.  No 
subject  could  be  introduced  before  the  people,  except  by  a  pre- 
vious resolution  of  the  Senate.!  The  members  of  the  Senate 
were  elected  by  the  public  assembly,  one  hundred  from  each  of 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  which  were  left  untouched  by  Solon. 
Thdy  held  their  office  for  a  year,  and  were  accountable  at  its  ex- 
piration to  the  public  assembly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duties. 

Solon,  however,  did  not  deprive  the  ancient  Senate  of  the  Are- 
opagus of  any  of  its  functions.}  On  the  contrary,  he  enlarged 
its  powers,  and  entrusted  it  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  state,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  duty 
of  inspecting  the  lives  and  occupations  of  the  citizens. 

These  are  the  only  political  instituticms  which  can  be  safely 
ascribed  to  Solon.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  fashion  among 
the  Athenians  to  regard  Solon  as  the  author  of  all  their  demo- 
cratical  institutions,  juat  as  some  of  the  orators  referred  them 
even  to  Theseus.  Thus  the  creation  of  jury-courts  and  of  the 
periodical  revision  of  the  laws  by  the  Nomotbetce  bebngs  to  a 
later  age,  although  frequently  attributed  to  Solon.  This  legis- 
lator only  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by 
giving  the  poorer  classes  a  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and 
by  enlarging  the  power  of  the  latter ;  but  he  lefl  the  govern- 
ment exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.  For  many  years 
after  his  time  the  government  continued  to  be  an  ohgarchy,  but 
■  Called  Htliaea  CiUiaux)  in  the  time  of  Solon,  bat  Rubatqvently 
t  Called  Proimiirvma  (^rpofiovJiiv/ia).  j  S(«  p.  01 
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was  exercised  with  more  moderatioii  sod  justice  than  ibrmeily. 
The  eetabliehment  of  the  AthenituL  democracy  wss  the  woik  of 
ClistheDBS,  snd  not  of  Solon. 

i  15.  The  laws  of  golon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  roUen  and 
triangular  tablets,*  and  were  preeerred  first  in  the  Acropotis,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Prytaneum,  or  Town-hall.  They  were  very 
numerous,  and  contained  regulations  on  almost  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  public  and  private  Ule  of  the  citizens.  But  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  systematic  manner ; 
and  such  small  fragments  have  come  down  to  ns,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  general  view  of  them. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  laws  were  those  relating  to 
debtor  and  creditor,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Several 
of  Solon's  enactments  had  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  manufkctures.  He  invited  tbreigners  to  settle  in 
Athens  by  the  promise  of  protection  and  valuable  privil^ies. 
The  Council  of  the  Areopagus  was,  as  we  have  seen;  intrusted  by 
him  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  every  man's  mode  of  life, 
and  of  punishing  the  idle  and  profligate.  To  discourage  idleness 
a  son  was  not  obliged  to  support  his  father  in  old  age,  if  the  lat- 
ter had  neglected  to  teach  hun  some  trade  or  occupation. 

Solon  punished  thett  by  compelling  the  guilty  party  to  restore 
double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen.  He  forbade  speaking 
evil  either  of  the  dead  or  of  flie  living.  He  either  established  or 
r^fulated  the  public  dinners  in  the  Prytaneum,  of  which  the 
archons  and  a  few  others  partook. 

The  rewards  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  victors  in  the  Olym- 
pic and  Isthmian  games  were  very  large  for  that  ago :  to  the 
termer  he  gave  500  drachmas,  and  to  the  latter  100. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  Solon's  r^ulations  was  that  which 
declared  a  man  dishonoured  and  disfranchised  who,  in  a  civil 
sedition,  stood  aloof  and  took  part  with  neither  side.  The 
object  of  this  celebrated  law  was  to  create  a  public  spirit  in  the 
citizens,  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The 
ancient  governments,  unlike  those  of  modem  times,  could  not 
annunon  to  their  assistance  any  i^^ular  police  or  military  force ; 
and  nnless  individual  citizens  came  forward  in  civil  commotions, 
any  ambitious  man,  supported  by  a  powerfiil  party,  might  easily 
make  himself  master  c^  the  statd. 

t  16.  Solon  is  said  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had  lefl  many 
imperfections  in  his  laws.  He  described  them  not  as  the  best 
laws  which  he  could  devise,  but  as  the  best  which  the  Athe- 
nians oould  receive.     He  bound  the  government  and  peopla 

"  Called  "Afmej  snd  Kv«?£ic. 
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of  Atheiu  by  a  solemn  o&th  to  obaerre  his  iustitutiotia  Ibr  at 
least  ten  years.  But  as  sooa  as  they  came  into  operation  he 
was  constantly  besieged  by  a  number  of  applicants,  wfao  came 
to  ask  his  advice  respecting  the  meaning  of  his  enactments,  or 
to  luggwt  impmrenients  and  alterationB  in  them.  Seeing  that 
if  he  remained  in  Athens,  be  ahould  be  obliged  to  introduce 
changes  iato  hw  code,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native  city  for  the 
period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  Athenians  were  bound  to 
maintain  his  laws  inviolate.  He  first  visited  Egypt,  and  then 
proceeded  ta  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Philocypms,  king  of  the  small  town  of  ^pla.  He  per- 
suaded ihifl  prince  to  remove  his  city  frcnn  the  old-site,  and  found 
B  new  one  on  the  plain,  which  Fhilocyprus  called  S(^,  in  htmour 
of  his  iilustriout  vimtor. 

Solon .  is  also  related  to  have  remained  some  time  at  Sardis, 
tiie  capital  of  Lydia.  His  interview  with  Crteeus,  the  Lydian 
king,  is  one^  the  meet  celebrated  events  in  his  life.  The  Ly- 
dian  monarchy  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  glory. 
Gkssub,  afiei;  exhibiting  to  the  Grecian  sage  alt  hu  treasures, 
asked  him  who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  known. 
nothing  doubting  of  the  reply.  But  Solon,  without  flattering 
hie  royal  gueet,  named  two  obecure  Greeks;  and  when  the  king 
expressed  his  surprise  and  mortification  that  his  visitor  took  no 
account  of  his  great  glory  and  wealth,  Solon  repUed  that  he  ea- 
teemed  no  man  happy  till  he  knew  how  he  ended  his  hie,  since 
the  highest  prosperity  was  frequently  foUowed  by  the  darkest 
adrenity.  Ortesua  at  the  time  treated  the  admonition  of  the 
lage  with  contempt ;  but  when  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  aStw- 
ivards  overthrown  by  Cyrus,  and  Crccsus  was  condemned  by  his 
■avage  conqueror  to  be  burnt  to  death,  the  warnings  of  the  Greek 
I^uloao(dter  come  to  his  mind,  and  he  called  in  a  loud  voice  upon 
the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  the  cause  of  this  strange  in- 
vocation, and  npcm  hearing  it,  was  struck  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  set  the  Lydian  monarch  tree,  and  made  him  ha  ooa- 
fideatial  friend. 

It  b  impoesible  not  to  regret  that  the  stem  laws  of  chronology 
compel  us  to  reject  this  beautifvd  tale.  Crceeus  did  not  ascend 
the  throne  till  B.C.  S60,  and  Solon  had  returned  to  Athens  before 
that  date.  The  story  haa  been  evidently  invented  to  convey  an 
impMtant  moral  lesson,  and  to  draw  a  striking  contiast  between 
Orecian  republican  simplicity  and  Oriental  splendour  and  pomp. 

117.  During  the  absence  of  Bolon,  the  old  diseennons  between 
the  Plaui,  the  Shore,  and  tbe  Mountain  had  broken  out  afreeh 
with  moreviolence  than  ever.  The  first  was  headed  by  Lycurgus, 
the  second  by  Megaclei,  the  Alcnueonid,  and  the  grandson  d'ths 
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uehon  who  had  snppreseed  the  conspirscy  of  Cylon,  and  the 
tilixd  by  PisigtTatus,  Uie  cousin  of  Solon.  Of  these  leaden,  Puis- 
tratna  was  the  ablest  ftod  the  most  dangerouB.  He  had  gained 
renown  in  war ;  he  poeeeiaed  remarkable  fluency  of  speech ;  and 
he  had  eepoused  the  cause  of  the  Mountain,  vhich  was  the  poor- 
est of  the  three  claasee,  in  order  to  gain  popularity  with  the  great 
moM  of  the  people.  Of  these  sdvantages  he  resolved  to  avail 
himaelf  in  order  to  beconse  master  of  Athens. 

Solon  returned  to  Athena  about  n.c.  563,  when  these  dissen- 
BionB  were  m^dly  appToacfaing  a  crisis.  He  soon  detected  the 
unbitioos  designs  of  bis  kinsman,  and  attempted  to  dissuade 
him  from  them.  Finding  his  remonstrances  fruitless,  he  next 
denounced  his  projects  in  verses  addressed  to  the  people.  Few, 
however,  gave  any  heed  to  his  waniingB ;  and  Pisistratus,  at 
lei^th  finding  bis  schemes  lipe  for  action,  bad  recourse  to  a 
timnorable  stratagem  to  secure  bis  object.  One  day  be  appeared 
in  the  market-place  in  a  chariot,  bis  mules  and  bu  own  perwn 
bleeding  with  wounds  inflicted  with  his  own  hands.  These  he 
exhibited  to  the  people,  telling  them  that  he  had  been  nearly 
murdered  in:  consequence  of  defending  their  rights.  The  popu- 
lar indignation  was  excited ;  on  assembly  was  forthwith  called, 
utd  one  of  his  friends  proposed  that  a  guard  of  fifty  club-men 
dtould  be  granted  bim  ibr  his  fiitiire  security.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Solon  used  all  his  authority  to  oppose  bo  dangerous  a  re- 
quest ;  his  resistance  was  overborne ;  and  the  gnard  was  voted. 

Pisistratus  thus  gained  the  first  and  most  important  step.  He 
gradoally  increased  the  number  of  his  guard,  and  soon  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  imuk  and  seize  the  Aero- 
pedis,  B.C.  560.  llegaeles  and  the  Alcmieonidn  left  the  cit)'. 
Solon  aloite  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  usurpation,  and  up- 
braided the  people  with  their  cowardico  and  their  treachen. 
"  Yoa  might,"  stud  he,  "  with  ease  have  crushed  the  tyrant  m 
the  bud ;  but  nothing  now  remains  but  to  phick  him  up  by  the 
toots."  But  no  one  responded  to  his  appeal.  He  refused  to  fly ; 
and  when  his  friends  asked  him  on  what  he  relied  for  protection, 
"On  my  old  age,"  was  bis  reply.  It  is  creditable  to  Pisistratus 
that  he  left  bis  aged  relative  unmolested,  and  even  asked  his 
■dvice  in  the  administiation  of  the  government. 

Solim  did  not  iaug  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  constittttion. 
He  died  a  year  or  two  afterwards  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 
His  ashes  are  said  to  have  been  scattered,  by  his  own  direction, 
round  the  island  of  Salamie,  which  ho  had  won  for  the  Athenian 
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§  1.  Deipotiim  of  pLBtBtrBtiiB.  Ilia  first  expulsion  Bcdreatoration.  §2. 
Hit  second  expulBion  and  restoration,  g  3.  Govemmeut  of  Fisiitratiu 
after  bia  final  reatoratian  to  his  death,  b.c.  G27.  §  4.  Government  of 
Jlippiaa  and  Hipparchue.  Conspiracy  of  H&rniodius  and  Aristogiton, 
■Dd  aaaaHination  of  Uiuparahuji,  b.c  G14.  §  S.  Sole  goTcrament  of 
UIppiaJL  Hii  eipuleion  by  the  Alcmieoaide  and  the  LacedKmonians, 
B.C510.  ga.  Honours  paid  to  Hannodiiis  and  Ariatogiton.  ST.  Party 
Btru^lea  at  Athens  hetween  ClUtheaes  and  laantras.  EatabliBhmont 
of  the  Athenian  democraay.  8  8,  Bofonna  of  Clistheneis.  Jnatitution 
of  ten  nev  tribes  and  of  the  demea  S  tl.  Inereaae  of  the  number  of 
the  Senate  to  Five  Hundred.  §10.  Enlargementof  the  functions  anil 
anthoHty  of  the  Sonata  and  the  £ca1e«iB.  §11.  Introduction  of  the 
judicial  fuDotions  of  the  people.  Institution  of  tha  Ten  Strate^  or 
Generala  g  12,  Ostracism.  §18.  Fintattemptof  the  Lacednmoniana 
to  overlhrov  t!ie  Allicnian  democracy.    iDTasion  of  Attiea  br  Cleu- 
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•meDes.fQUovedbjhiBeipulrionirithtliat  of  Isagonu.  §14.  9«eon<l 
attempt  of  the  LacediemaniauB  to  overthrow  the  Athenian  demooracv. 
The  I^cedemaDiaaa,  ThebaoB,  and  Chalcidiaas  attack  Attica.  TEa 
Lacedienioaiaus  deserted  by  their  allies  and  compelled  to  retire.  Vic- 
tories of  the  Athenians  over  the  Thebans  and  Chaleidians,  folloired 
b^  the  planting  of  1000  Athenian  colonists  on  tbe  lands  of  the  Ckal- 
cidians.  §  IS.  Third  attemptof  the  I-Boednmonians to  OTerthroir  the 
Athenian  democracy,  again  frtutrated  bj  the  refusal  of  the  allies  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  8  IS.  GroiFth  of  AtJleoion  patriotism,  a 
cunseqaance  of  tbe  rofonns  of  Clisthenca. 

f  1.  FI3I9TRATUS  became  despot  of  Athens,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  year  560  b.c.  He  did  not  however  retain  hia  power  long. 
The  two  leaders  of  the  other  factions,  Megaeles  of  the  Shore, 
and  Lyeargus  of  the  Plain,  now  combined,  and  Pisistratua  was 
driyen  into  exile.  But  the  two  rivals  afterwards  quarrelled,  and 
Megaclea  invited  Pisistratus  to  return  to  Athens,  offering  him 
hia  daughter  in  marriage,  and  promising  to  assist  him  in  regain- 
ing the  aoTsreignty.  These  conditions  being  axicepted,  the  Ibllow.- 
ing  Btratagem  was  devised  for  carrying  the  plan  into  efiect.  At^ 
stately  woman,  named  Phya,  was  clothed  in  the  armom'  and  oos- 
tome  of  Athena  (Minerva),  and  placed  in  achariot  with  Pinstratus 
at  her  side.  In  this  guise  the  exiled  despot  approached  the  city, 
preceded  by  heralds,  who  annomiced  that  the  goddess  was  bring- 
ing back  Pisistratus  to  her  own  aeropolis.  The  people  believed 
the  announcement,  worshipped  the  woman  as  their  tutelary 
goddess,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  sway  of  their  ibrmer  luler. 
t  2.  Pisistratna  married  the  daughter  of  Megacles  according 
to  the  compact ;  but  as  he  had  already  grown  up  children  by  a 
£irmer  marriage,  and  did  not  choose  to  connect  his  blood  with  a 
family  which  was  considered  accursed  on  account  of  Cylon's 
sacrilege,  he  did  not  treat  her  h»  his  wife.  Incensed  at  this 
affront,  Af  egacles  again  made  common  cause  with  Lycurgus,  and 
Pisistratus  was  compelled  a  second  time  to  quit  Athens.  He  re- 
tired to  Bretria  in  Eubcea,  where  he  remained  no  fewer  than  ten 
yeaiB.  He  did  not  however  spend  his  time  in  inactivity.  He  pos- 
aewed  considerable  influence  in  various  parts  ofGreece,  and  many 
cities  furnished  him  with  large  sums  of  money.  He  waa  thus 
able  to  procure  mercenaries  from  Aigos ;  and  Lygdamis,  a  pow- 
erful citizen  of  Naxos,  came  himself  boUi  with  money  and  with 
troops.  With  these  Pisistratus  sailed  from  Eretria,  and  landed  at 
Marathon.  Here  be  was  speedily  joined  by  hia  friends  and  parti- 
saiH,  who  flocked  to  his  camp  in  large  numbere.  His  antagonists 
alkiwed  him  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Marathon ;  and  ik,  was  bot 
till  he  b^an  hia  march  towatds  the  city  that  they  hastily  col- 
keted  their  forces  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  their  conduct 
Wis  extremely  negligent  or  corrupt;  for  Pisistratus  fell  suddenly 
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upon  their  forces  at  noon,  whea  the  men  were  unprepaied  for 
battle,  aad  put  them  to  fligiit  aJmOBt  without  reaetuice.  Insteftd 
of  following  up  his  victory  by  alanghtering  the  fugitives,  he  pro- 
claimed B  general  pardon  on  condition  of  tbeir  retumiog  quietly 
to  their  homes.  Uis  orders  were  generally  obeyed  ;  and  the 
leaden  of  the  opposite  tactions,  finding  themaelvea  abaudtxied 
by  their  partisans,  quitted  the  country.  In  this  manner  Fine- 
tratuB  became  undisputed  tnastei  of  Athens  for  the  third  time. 

4  3,  PisiatratuB  now  ad(^ted  vigorous  measures  to  secure  his 
power  and  render  it  permanent.  He  took  into  his  pay  a  body 
of  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  seized  as  hostages  the  children  of 
those  citizens  whom  he  suspected,  pUciug  them  in  Naxos  under 
the  oare  of  Lygdamis.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  firmly  established 
in  the  government,  his  administration  was  marked  by  mildneas 
and  equity.  An  inctsne-tax  of  five  per  cent,  was  all  that  he 
levied  from  the  people.  He  maintained  the  institutions  of  Solon, 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  highest  offices  should  always  be 
held  by  some  members  of  his  own  faniily.  He  not  only  enforced 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  but  himseu  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mitting to  them.  Being  accused  of  murder,  he  disdained  to 
take  advantage  of  his  authority,  and  went  in  prason  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  Areopagus,  where  his  accuser  did  not  ven- 
ture to  appear.  He  courted  popularity  by  largeeses  to  the  - 
citizens,  and  by  throwing  open  his  gaideos  to  the  poor.  He 
adomed  Athens  with  many  public  buildings,  thus  giving  em- 

C'  ymmt  to  the  poorer  atizens,  and  at  the  same  time  gratilying 
own  taste.  He  oommeoced  on  a  stupendous  scale  a  temple 
to  the  Olympian  Jove,  which  rranained  unfinished  tor  centuries, 
and  was  at  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
covered  with  a  Wlding  the  fountain  CaUirrhoe,  which  supplied 
the  greater  part  of  Athens  with  water,  and  conducted  the  water 
thrcmgh  nine  p^es,  whence  the  fountain  was  called  Ennea- 
orunus.*  Moreover,  Pisistratus  was  a  patron  of  literature,  as 
well  as  of  the  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  in 
Greece  who  collected  &  library,  which  he  threw  open  to  the 
public ;  and  to  him  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  collection  of 
the  Hraneric  poems.f  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  made  a  wise  and  noble  use  of  his  power ;  and  it  was  for  '*>■« 
reason  that  JuUus  Ciesar  was  c&lled  the  Fisistratus  of  Borne. 

t  4,  Fisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  527  B.C.,  thirty- 
three  years  after  his  first  usurpation.  He  tranmoitted  the  so- 
vereign power  to  his  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipporchus,  who  coo- 
ducted  the  govwnment  ou  the  same  principles  as  their  father. 

■  'Hivcuiifamof  from  liniia  nine,  and  Kfoin'oc  "pipe.        \  ?»e  p,  4g. 
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HippaicfauB  inherited  his  Ikther'a  literaiy  tastes.  He  invited 
seTersl  diatinguiihed  poets,  luch  as  Asacreon  and  Simonides,  to 
bis  court,  and  he  set  up  along  the  highways  Btatues  of  Hennes 
(Metcuiy),  with  mural  sentences  written  upon  them.  Thucy- 
dides  states  that  the  sons  of  Pinstratns  cultivated  inrttM  and  wis- 
dom ;  the  people  appear  to  have  been  contented  with  their  rale ; 
and  it  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance  which  led  to  their 
overthrow  and  to  a  change  in  the  goremment 

Their  &11  was  occasioned  by  the  memorable  cmupiracy  of 
Hannodius  and  Aristo^ton.  These  citizens  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family  of  Athens,  and  were  attached  to  each  other  by  a 
most  intimate  Iriendsbip.  Uarmodius  having  given  offence  to 
Hippas,  the  despot  revenged  himself  by  putting  a  pubhc  affront 
upon  his  sister.  This  indignity  excited  the  resentnient  of  the 
two  friends,  and  they  now  resolved  to  slay  the  despots,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  They  communicated  die  plot  to  a  few  asBO~ 
cialea,  and  determined  to  carry  it  into  execution  on  the  festival 
of  the  Great  Panathensa,  when  all  the  citizens  were  required  to 
attend  in  arms,  and  to  inarch  in  procession  from  the  Cerainicus, 
a  suburb  of  the  city,  to  the  temple  of  Athena  (Uinerra)  on  the 
Acropohs.  When  the  appcdnted  time  arrived,  the  conspiiators 
appeared  armed  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but  carrying  con- 
cealed da^ers  besides.  Hannodius  and  Aristi^toa  had  planned 
to  kill  Hippias  fiist,  \a  he  was  arranging  the  order  of  the  proces- 
sion in  the  Ceianjiicus ;  but  upon  approaching  the  spot  where  he 
wtu  standing,  they  were  thundenH^ck  at  beholding  one  of  the 
conspiiatois  in  close  converBation  with  the  despot.  Believing 
that  they  were  betrayed,  and  resolving  before  they  died  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upcn  Hipparchus,  they  rushed  back  into  the 
city  with  their  daggers  hid-in  the  myrtle  boughs  which  they 
were  to  have  carried  in  the  procession.  They  found  him  near 
the  chapel  called  Leocorium,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Har- 
modina  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  guards.  Aristogiton 
escaped  ia  the  time,  but  was  afterwards  taken,  and  died  under 
the  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  older  to  compel  him 
to  disclose  his  accomplices.  The  news  of  his  brother's  death 
reached  Hippiaa  before  it  became  generally  known.  With  ex- 
traordinary presence  of  mind  he  called  upon  the  citizens  to  drop 
their  arms,  and  meet  him  in  an  adjoining  ground,  Theyobey^ 
without  suspicion.  He  then  apprehended  those  on  whose  per- 
sons daggers  were  discovered,  and  sU  besides  whom  he  had  any 
reason  to  suspect. 

t  S.  Hipp&rohus  was  assassinated  in  n.c.  514,  the  fourteenth 
year  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus.  From  this  time  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  became  entirely  changed.     Hi'  bro- 
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tiier*!  mnTder  converted  Hippiaa  into  a  cruel  and  aui^icious 
tyrant  He  put  to  death  numbers  of  the  citizens,  and  raised 
large  gums  of  money  by  extraordinary  taxes.  Feeling  himgelf 
unufe  at  home,  he  b^m  to  look  abroad  for  some  place  of  re- 
treat, in  case  he  ihould  be  expelled  from  Athena.  With  this 
view,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  .^antides,  aon  of  Hip- 
poclus,  despot  of  Lampsacus,  because  the  latter  was  in  gr^ 
favour  with  Daiius,  king  of  Persia. 

Ueantime  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Hippias  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  powerful  &mily  of  Ute  AlcmsonidEe,  who  had  hved 
in  exile  ever  since  the  third  and  final  restoration  of  PisistratuB 
to  Athens,  Believing  the  favoarable  moment  to  be  come,  they 
even  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  and  established  themselvea  in  a 
fortified  town  upon  the  frontier.  They  were,  however,  defeated 
by  Hippias  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  Un- 
able to  efiect  their  restoration  by  force,  they  now  had  recourse 
to  a  manoeuvre  which  proved  succeaaful. 

The  AlcnuBonids  had  taken  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  firs 
many  years  previously.  They  not  only  executed  the  work  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  but  even  exceeded  what  had  been 
required  of  them,  employir^  Parian  marble  for  the  front  of  the 
temple,  instead  of  the  coame  stone  specified  in  the  contract. 
This  liberality  gained  for  them  the  ta.vom'  o^the  Delphiana ;  and 
Clisthenes,  the  son  of  Megacles,  who  was  now  the  head  of  the 
family,  secured  the  oracle  still  further  by  pecuniary  presents  to 
the  Pythia,  or  piieetess.  Henceforth,  whenever  the  Spartans  came 
to  consult  the  oracle,  the  answer  .of  the  priestess  was  always  the 
some, — "  Athens  must  be  liberated."  This  order  was  so  often 
repeated,  that  the  Spartans  at  last  resolved  to  obey,  although 
they  had  hitherto  maintained  a  friendly  cotmexion  with  the 
Ituiuly  of  Pisistratns.  Theb  first  attempt  failed ;  the  force  which 
they  sent  into  Attica  was  defeated  by  Hippias,  and  its  leader 
slain.  A  second  efibrt  succeeded.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
defeated  the  Theasalian  allies  of  Hippias ;  and  the  latter,  unable 
to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis. 
Here  he  might  have  maintained  himeelf  in  safety,  had  not  his 
cliildren  been  made  prisoners  as  they  were  being  secretly  carried 
out  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  restoration,  he  apnsent«d 
to  quit  Attica  in  the  space  of  five  days.  He  sailed  to  Asia,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  which  his  father 
had  wrested  from  the  Mytileneans  in  war. 

}  6,  Hippias  was  expelled  in  a.c.  510,  four  yean  after  the 
asaasunalion  of  Hipparchus.  These  four  years  had  been  a  time 
cf  suTecing  and  oppression  fin  the  Athenians,  and  had  efTuRed 
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from  tieir  minds  all  recollection  of  the  fonner  mild  rule  of 
PiBiBtratus  and  hia  sons.  Hence  the  eipukion  of  the  family 
was  hailed  with  delight,  and  their  names  were  handed  down 
to  posterity,  with  execration  and  hatred.  For  the  same  reason 
the  ntemoiy  of  Hannodiua  and  Aristogiton  was  cherished  with 
the  ibndeHt  reverence ;  and  the  Athenians  of  suhsequent  genera- 
tions,  overlooking  the  four  years  which  elapsed  from  their  death 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  despotism,  represented  them  as  the  libe- 
nton  of  their  country  and  the  finrt  martyrs  for  ila  liberty.  Their 
StatueB  were  erected  m  the  market-place  soon  aAer  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  ;  their  descendants  enjoyed  immunity  from  aU  ta:xes 
and  public  burdens ;  and  their  deed  of  vengeance  formed  the 
favourite  subject  of  drinking  songs.  Of  these  the  most  famous 
and  papular  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may  be  thus  translated  ; 

'■  ni  irrenth  my  Bword  in  myrtle  bongh. 

The  Bword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low, 

When  patriota,  burning  to  be  free. 

To  AUieiu  gave  equslity. 
"  BsrmoiiiuR,  hail  I  thongh  reft  of  breatli, 

Thou  ne'er  tbtdt  feel  the  stroke  of  death ! 

The  heroe*'  happy  isles  shall  be 

The  bright  abode  allotted  thee. 

"  I'll  wreath  taj  eword  in  myrtle  bough. 
The  svonl  that  laid  XlipparchuB  low, 
■When  at  Athena's  adveree  fane 
lie  knelt^  and  never  roee  sgaiit. 

"  While  Freedom's  name  is  underatood. 
Von  shall  delight  the  wise  and  good ; 
You  dared  to  set  3"our  country  free. 
And  gave  her  laws  equality.'  ■ 

t  7.  The  Lacedamonians  quitted  Athene  soon  after  Hippias 
had  sailed  away,  leaving  the  Athenians  to  settle  their  own  afiturs. 
The  Salonian  constitutioR,  which  had  continued  to  exist  nomi- 
nally under  the  administration  of  the  family  of  PisistratuB,  was 
now  revived  in  its  full  fcrce  and  Tigour.  Clisthenes,  to  whom 
Athens  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  liberation  from  the  despotism, 
aspired  to  he  the  political  leader  of  the  state,  but  w;as  oppoaed 
by  Isagons,  who  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  nobles. 
Ey  the  Salonian  constitution,  the  whole  political  power  was 
vested  in  the  bands  of  the  latter  ;  and  Clisthenes  soon  found  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  contend  against  his  rival  under  the  existing 
order  of  things.     For  this  reason  he  resolved  to  introduce  an 

•  Welledey-s  Anlliologia  Polvj-lotto.  p.  446. 
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important  ch&nge  in  the  oonBtitution,  and  to  give  to  the  people 
aa  equal  share  in  the  government.  This  is  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, who  says  that  "  he  took  the  people  into  partnership, 
who  had  been  be&ie  excluded  fiom  everything."  It  is  probable 
however  that  these  reforms  were  not  suggested  simply  by  a  love 
of  selfish  ag^^randizement ;  but  that  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  constitution  on  a.  more  popular  basis,  and  of  giving  a 
larger  numj^er  of  citizena  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  the  state.  However  this  may  be,  the  reforms  of 
CUethenes  gave  hirth  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  winch  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  before  this  time. 

i  8.  The  first  and' most  important  reform  of  Clisthenes,  and 
that  on  which  all  the  rest  depended,  was  a  redistribution  of 
the  whole  population  of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Athenian  citizenship  had  been  confined  to  the  membem 
of  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  into  which  no  one  could  gain  admisBion 
except  through  meane  of  the  close  corporations  called  gentei 
and  phratriie.*  But  there  was  a  large  body  of  residents  in  At- 
tica who  did  not  belong  to  these  corporations,  and  who  conse- 
quently had  no  share  in  the  political  franchise.  Clisthenes 
accordingly  abolished  these  four  tribes,  and  established  ten  new 
ones  in  their  stead,  in  which  he  enrolled  all  the  firee  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  including  both  resident  aliens  and  even  emancipated 
slaves.  These  lea  tribes  were  purely  local,  and  were  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  cantons  or  townships,  called  demes.f 
At  a  later  time  we  find  174  of  these  detnes ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  this  was  the  original  number  instituted  by 
Clisthenes. 

There  is  one  point  comiected  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
domes  which  deserves  mention,  since  it  indicates  singular  fore- 
sight and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  Clisthenes.  The  demee  which 
he  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  never  all  of  them  ciHitiguous  to 
each  other,  but  were  scattered  over  different  parts  of  Attica. 
Tha  object  of  this  arrangement  was  evidently  to  prevent  any 
tribe  ftom  acquiring  a  local  interest  independent  of  the  entire 
community,  and  to  remove  the  temptation  of  forming  itself  into 
a  pohticai  faction  from  the  proximity  of  its  members  to  each 
other.  This  was  the  more  necessary  when  we  recollect  that  the 
parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  fountain  had  all  arisen 
from  local  feuds. 

Every  Athenian  citizen  was  obliged  to  be  enrolled  in  a  deme, 
and  in  all  public  documents  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
(me  to  which  he  belonged.  Each  deme,  hke  a  {Arjsh  in  Eng- 
land, administered  its  own  aiTairs.     It  had  its  public  meetings,  it 
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levied  tarn,  and  was  under  Ihe  supermtendence  of  &n  officer 
called  Demaichoi.* 

4  9.  The  establiehmeiit  of  the  ten  new  tribes  led  to  a  change 
in  the  number  of  the  Senate.  It  had  previously  consisted  of  400 
membeie,  taken  in  equal  pnportions  irom  each  of  the  four  old 
tribes.  It  was  now  enlaj^ed  to  500,  50  being  selected  from  each 
of  the  ten  new  tribes.  At  the  same  time  its  duties  and  functions 
were  greatly  increased.  By  the  constitution  of  Solon  ita  prtu- 
cipal  businesi  was  to  prepare  matters  tor  diacuseion  in  the  Ec- 
clena  ;  but  Clistbenes  gave  it  a  great  share  in  the  administration 
c^  the  state.  Its  uttings  became  constant,  and  the  year  was  di- 
vided into  ten  portions,  called  Prytanies,'\  corresponding  to  a 
umilar  division  in  the  senate.  The  fifty  senators  of  each  tribe 
\aok  by  turns  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  senate  and  in  the  ec- 
clesa  during  one  Piytany,  and  received  during  that  time  the 
title  of  PTytanes.%  The  ordinary  Attic  year  conaisted  of  12 
Innar  months,  or  364  days,  so  that  six  of  tl^  Prytanies  lasted  35 
days,  aod  fiiur  of  them  36  days.  But  for  the  more  convenient 
despatch  of  business,  every  fitiy  members  were  divided  into  five 
bodies  of  ten  each,  who  presided  for  seven  days,  and  were  hence 
called  Proedri.^  Moieorei,  out  of  these  proedri  a  chairman, 
called  EpistatesXi  was  chosen  by  lot  every  day  to  preside  both  in 
the  sHiate  and  in  the  eccleda,  when  necessaiy,  and  to  him  were 
entrusted  during  )m  day  of  office  the  keys  of  the-  Acropolis  and 
ihn  treasury,  and  the  publio  seal. 

(10-  The  Ecclesift,  or  Ibrmal  assembly  of  the  citizens,  was 
accustomed  at  a  later  period  to  meet  regularly  four  times  in  every 
Prytany.  It  is  not  stated  that  this  number  was  fixed  by  Clis- 
thenes,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  did  not  institute  such 
fieqnent  meetii^ ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  a  part 
of  his  system  to  summon  the  Ecclesia  at  certain  fixed  periods. 
By  the  conatitntiiHi  of  Solon  the  government  of  the  state  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  vested  in  the  archone  ;  and  it  wag  one  of  the 
prineipal  reforms  of  Cliathenes  to  transfer  the  political  power 
Dom  thur  hands  to  the  soiate  and  the  ecclesia.  He  accustomed 
the  people  to  the  discussion  and  management  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  thas  prepared  them  tor  the  still  more  democratical 
relbrms  of  Ajistidea  and  Pericles.  At  a  later  time  we  find  that 
oil  citizens  were  eligible  to  the  office  of  archon,  and  that  these 
magistrates  were  choeen  by  lot,  and  not  elected  by  the  body  of 
citizens.  They  were  deprived,  moreover,  of  most  of  their  judi- 
cial dutjea  by  ^e  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  popular  courts 
cf  jnstioe. 
■  A^iu^ttof-  t  npuroipiuii.  t  npirrroelf. 
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These  lefomiB,  however,  were  not  introduced  by  CliBthenes. 
He  continued  to  exclude  the  fourth  of  those  classes  into  which 
Solon  had  divided  the  citizens,  from  the  port  of  archon  and  from 
&11  other  offices  of  state  ;  he  made  no  change  in  the  manner  of 
appointing  the  archoiu,  and  left  them  in  the  exercise  of  im- 
portant judicial  duties.  Hence  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  power  which  it  g;BTe  to  the 
people,  came  to  be  regarded  as  ariBtocratical  in  the  times  of 
Pericles  aitd  Demosthenes. 

Ml'  Of  the  other  reforms  of  Clisthenes  we  are  imperfectly 
informed.  He  increased  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  political 
power  of  the  people.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful  whether  Solon  gave 
the  people  any  judicial  functions  at  all ;  and  it  wag  probably 
ClisUienee  who  enacted  that  all  public  crimes  ehould  be  tried  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age,  specially  con- 
voked and  sworn  for  the  purpose.  The  assembly  thus  convened 
was  called  Heliaa,  and  its  members  Hdiaats.*  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  judicial  functions  of  the  people,  it  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  Helitea  into  ten  distinct  conrts  ;  and  this  change 
was  probably  introduced  soon  after  the  time  of  Clisthenes. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  introduced  a  change  in  the 
military  arrangements  of  the  state.  The  citizens,  who  were  re- 
quired to  serve,  were  now  marshalled  accordii^  to  tribes,  each 
of  which  was  subject  \a  a  StTategtis,\  or  general  of  its  own. 
These  ten  generals  were  elected  annually  by  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  and  became  at  a  later  lime  the  most  important  officers 
in  the  state,  since  they  pnesessed  the  direction  not  only  of  naval 
and  military  afiairs,  but  also  of  the  relations  of  the  city  with 
foreign  stat^.  Down  Id  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  the  command  of 
the  military  force  had  been  vested  exclusively  in  the  third  ar- 
chon, or  Folemarch  ;  and  even  after  the  institution  of  the  Stra- 
tegi  by  Clisthenes,  the  Folemarch  slill  continued  to  poness  a 
joint  right  of  command  along  with  them,  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  relate  the  battle  of  Uarathon. 

h  12.  There  was  another  remarkable  institution  expressly 
ascribed  to  Clisthenes — the  Ostracism  ;  the  real  object  of  which 
has  been  explained  for  the  iir^t  time  by  Ur.  Grote.  By  the  Os- 
tracism, a  citizen  was  banished  without  special  accusation,  trial, 
or  defence  for  ten  years,  which  term  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  live  :  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  property  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
his  period  of  exile  was  allowed  to  return  to  Athetis,  and  to  resume 
all  the  political  rights  and  privil^es  which  he  had  previouslv 
enjoyed.     It  must  be  recollected  that  the  force  which  a  Greek 
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gavemiuent  had  at  its  dispceal  v/ae  very  Biaall ;  and  that  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  an  ambitiouB  citizen,  Bupported  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  partisans,  to  overthrow  the  constitution  anil  moke 
himself  despot.  The  past  history  of  the  Athenians  had  shown 
the  dangers  to  which  they  weie  exposed  from  this  cause  ;  and 
the  Ostracism  was  the  means  devised  by  CliathenM  for  Temoving 
quietly  from  the  state  a  powerful  party  leader  before  he  could 
carry  into  execution  any  violent  schemes  for  the  subveraion  of 
the  government.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  gusjd  this  in- 
stitution from  abuse.  The  senate  and  the  ecclesia  had  first  to 
determine  by  a  special  vote  whether  the  safety  of  the  state  re- 
quired such  a  step  to  be  taken.  If  they  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, a  day  was  fixed  for  voting,  and  each  citizen  wrote  upon 
a  tile  or  oyster  shell*  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wi^ed 
to  banish.  The  votes  were  then  collected,  and  if  it  was  found 
that  6000  had  been  recorded  against  any  one  person,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  city  within  ten  days  ;  if  the  num- 
ber of  votes  did  not  amount  to  6000,  nothing  was  d«ie-  The 
large  number  o(  votes  required  for  the  ostracism  of  a  pentm 
(one-fourth  of  the  entire  citizen  population)  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  considered 
him  dangcTouB  to  the  state.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  utihty  of  this 
institution  that  from  the  time  of  its  eetablisimient  no  ftuther 
attempt  was  made  by  any  Athenian  citizen  to  overthrow  the 
democracy  by  force. 

i  13.  The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  received  with  Each  popu- 
lar favor,  aitd  so  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  their  author, 
that  Isagoras  saw  no  hope  for  him  and  his  party  except  by  calling 
in  the  interference  of  Cleomenes  and  the  LacedRmcnians.  This 
was  readily  promised,  and  heralds  were  sent  from  Sparta  to 
Athens,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  Clisthenes  and  the  rest  of 
the  Alcnueonids,  as  the  accursed  family  on  whom  rested  the 
pollution  of  Cylon's  murder.  Clisthenes,  not  daring  to  disobey 
the  Lacedemonian  government,  retired  voluntarily ;  and  thus 
Cleomenes,  arriving  at  Athens  shortly  afterwards  with  a  small 
force,  found  himself -Hndispu ted  master  of  the  city.  He  first 
expelled  700  &mihe8  pointed  out  by  Isagoras,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  dissolve  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  place  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  of  his  friends  and 
partisans.  This  proceeding  excited  general  indignation ;  the 
people  rose  in  arms ;  and  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  took  refuge 
in  the  Acropolis.  At  the  end  of  two  days  their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  they  were  obhged  to  capitulate,     Cleomenes  and 
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the  Lacedemonian  troope,  as  well  as  leagoras,  were  allowed  to 
retire  in  saiety  ;  but  all  their  adherents  who  were  captuted 
with  them  ■were  put  to  death  by  the  Athenian  people.  Clis- 
thenes  and  the  700  exiled  families  were  immediately  recalled, 
and  the  new  conHtitution  was  materially  atrengthened  by  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  to  ovenhiaw  it. 

i  14.  The  AthenianB  had  now  openly  broken  with  Sparta. 
Fearing  the  vengeance  of  this  formidable  state,  ClietheiwB  sent 
envoys  to  Artaphemes,  the  Peisiaii  satrap  at  SardiB,  to  solicit 
the  Persian  alliance,  which  was  oflered  on  conditian  of  the 
Athenians'  sending  earth  and  water  to  the  King  of  Persia  as  a 
token  of  their  submission.  The  envoys  promised  compliance ; 
but  on  their  return  to  Athens,  their  eountiymen  repudiated 
their  proceeding  with  indignation.  Meantime,  CleomenM  was 
preparing  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians,  and  to  establish 
Isagoras  as  a  despot  over  them.  He  summoned  the  Peloponne- 
sian  allies  to  the  field,  but  without  informing  them  of  the  object 
of  the  exjSdition ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  concerted  measures 
with  the  Thebana  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea  for  a  simulta- 
neous  attack  upon  Attica.  The  Pelopcmnesian  army,  commanded 
by  the  two  kings,  Cleomenee  and  Demaiatus,  entered  Attica,  and 
advanced  as  Jar  as  Eleusis  ;  but  when  the  allies  became  aware  of 
the  object  for  which  they  had  been  summoned,  they  refused  to 
march  farther.  The  power  of  Athens  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
great  tu  inspire  jealousy  among  the  other  Greek  states ;  and  the 
^  .Corinthians,  who  etiO  smarted  under  the  recollection  <^the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  upon  them  by  their  own  despots,  took  the  lead 
in  denouncing  the  attempt  c^  Cleomenee  to  crush  the  liberties 
of  Athena.  Their  remonstrances  were  seconded  by  Demaratus, 
the  other  Spartan  king ;  so  that  Cleomenes  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  expedition  and  return  home.  The  dissension  of 
the  two  kings  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  at  Sparta,  that  both  kings  should  never  have 
the  command  of  the  army  at  the  same  time. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  PeloponnesiBn  army  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  their  most  formidable^nemy,  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  turning  their  arms  against  their  other  foes.  H arcli- 
ing  into  B<Eotia,  they  defeated  the  Thebans,  and  then  crossed  over 
into  Eubffla,  where  they|pjned  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Chal- 
cidians. In  order  to  secure  their  dominion  in  Eubcea,  and  at  tl.o 
same  time  to  provide  for  their  poorer  citisens,  the  Athenians 
distributed  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  Chalcidion  landowners 
among  4000  of  their  citizens,  who  settled  in  the  country  under 
the  name  of  Cleruehi* 
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i  15.  The  Bucoesaes  of  Athena  hod  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spartans,  and  they  now  resolved  to  make  a  third  attempt  to  over^ 
throw  the  Athenian  democracy.  They  had  meantime  discovered 
the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  them  by  the 
Delphic  oracle ;  and  they  invited  Uippias  to  come  &om  Sigeum 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  reaWre  him  to  Athene.  The  experience  of 
the  last  ctunpaign  had  taught  them  that  they  could  not  calculate 
upon  the  co-operation  of  their  allies  without  first  ohtaining  their 
approval  of  the  project ;  and  they  therefore  summoned  deputies 
from  all  their  allies  to  meet  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  determine  re- 
specting the  restoration  of  Hippias.  The  despot  was  present  at 
the  congress  ;  and  the  Spaitans  urged  the  neceesity  of  crushing 
the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenians  hy  placing  over  them 
their  former  master.  But  their  proposal  was  received  with  uni- 
versal repugnance  ;  and  the  Corinthians  again  expressed  the 
general  indignation  at  the  design.  "  Surety  heaven  and  earth 
are  about  to  change  places,  when  you  Spartans  propose  to  set 
up  in  the  cities  that  wicked  and  bloody  thing  called  a  Despot. 
First  try  what  it  is^  for  yourselves  at  Sparta,  and  then  force  it 
upon  oUioTs.  If  you  persist  in  a  scheme  so  wicked,  know  that 
the  Corinthians  will  not  second  you."  These  vehement  remon- 
strances were  received  with  such  approhaticMt  by  the  other 
allies,  that  the  Spartans  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 
project.  Hippias  returned  to  Sigenm,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  court  of  Darius. 

i  16.  Athens  had  now  entered  upon  her  glorious  career.  The 
institutionB  of  Clisthenes  had  given  her  citizens  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  the  grandeur  of  their  country.  A  spirit 
of  the  warmest  patriotism  rapidly  sprang  up  among  them ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Persian  wars,  which  followed  almost  imme- 
diately, exhibits  a  Btiiking  proof  of  the  heroic  ^crliices  which 
they  were  prepared  to  make  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
their  state. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

HISTOET  OF  THE  CREEK  COLONIES. 

§  1.  Connezionof  the  subject  with  the  i^eDenil  history  of  Qr«Mfti   §1 

Origin  of  the  Greek  coloaies  and  their  relation  to  the  mother^ouo- 
trj.  S  3.  Characteristici  common  to  most  of  the  Greek  colonies. 
g  4.  The  .£atic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colciniee  in  Asia.  Miletm  the  moet 
important,  and  the  parent  of  noiuerouB  colomes.  Enhesua.  Phocea. 
SB.  Colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  History  of  Cunue. 
§  6.  Colonies  in  Sicily.  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  the  moat  impor- 
tant Phalaris,  despot  of  Agrigentum.  g  7.  Coloniea  in  Magna  One- 
cia  (the  south  of  Italy).  ISvbaris  and  Croton.  War  between  these 
cities,  and  destruction  of  Sybaris.  S  B.  Epiiephvrian  Locri:  its  law- 
giver, ZaleucuB.  Rhegium.  S  9.  Tarentum.  Decline  of  the  cities 
in  Magna  Omoia.  %  10.  Colonies  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Masaalia. 
6  11.  Colonies  in  Africa.  Oyrene.  g  12.  Colonies  in  Epiras.  Mace- 
donia, and  Thrace.  §  IS.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Greek  colonies. 

H.  An  (tccount  of  the  Greek  colonies  forme  ui  important  part 
of  the  History  of  Greece.  It  has  been  already  oMerved  that 
Hellas  did  not  indicate  a  country  marked  by  certain  geographical 
limits,  but  included  the  whole  body  of  Hellenes,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  might  be  BetUed.  Thus,  the  inhahttanta 
of  Ttape^^  on  the  farthest  shoreH  of  the  Blai^k  Sea,  of  Cyrene 
in  Africa,  and  of  Maeealia  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  were  as  essential- 
ly memberG  of  Hellae  as  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  They 
all  gloried  in  the  name  of  Hellenes ;  they  all  boasted  of  their 
descent  from  ihe-common  aneestor  Hellen  ;  and  they  edl  poa- 
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leaed  and  frequently  exerciBed  the  right  of  oontendisg  in  the 
Olympic  gamee,  and  the  other  national  festivals  of  Greece. 

The  vast  numbei  of  Greek  Colonies,  their  wide-spread  diSuaion 
over  all  parts  of  the  Mediten&neaii,  which  thiw  becsme  a  kind 
of  Greci&n  lake,  their  rapid  growth  in  wealth,  power,  and  intel- 
ligence afibrd  the  nuMt  striking  prDO&  of  the  greatneea  of  this 
wonderful  people.  It  would  cany  us  too  far  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  all  these  colonies,  or  to  narrBte  their  history  at  any 
length.  We  must  content  ounelves  with  briefly  mentioning  the 
more  important  of  them,  a^r  stating  the  causes  to  which  they 
awed  their  origin,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
mother  country,  and  certain  characterietics  which  were  common 
to  them  all. 

t  2.  Civil  dissensions  and  a  redundant  population  were  the 
two  chief  causes  of  the  origin  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonies.* 
They  were  usually  undertaken  with  the  approbation  o^he  cities 
irom  which  they  issued,  and  under  the  management  of  leaders 
'  appointed  by  them.  In  most  cases  the  Delphic  oracle  had  pre- 
Tiously  given  its  divine  sanction  to  the  enterprise,  which  was 
also  undertAken  under  the  encouragement  of  the  gods  of  the  mo- 
ther-city. Bbt  a  Greek  colony  was  always  considered  politically 
independent  of  the  latter  and  emancipated  from  its  control.  The 
only  connexion  between  them  was  one  of  fihal  afieotion  and  of 
common  religious  ties.  The  coloniata  woishipped  in  their  new 
settlement  the  deities  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ho- 
nour in  their  native  country ;  and  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  boming  on  their  public  hearth,  was  taken  by  them 
&Mn  the  PrytaaSnm  of  the  city  from  which  they  sprung.  They 
usually  cherished  a  feeling  of  reverential  respect  lot  the  mother- 
city,  which  they  displayed  by  sending  deputations  to  the  prin- 
cijnl  festivals  of  the  latter,  and  also  by  bestowing  places  of 
bmour  and  other  marks  of  respect  upon  the  ambassadors  and 
other  membeis  of  the  mother-city,  when  they  vimled  the  colony. 
In  the  same  spirit,  they  paid  divine  worship  to  the  founder  of 
the  cot(»iy  after  his  death,  as  the  representative  of  the  mother- 
city  ;  and  when  the  colony  in  its  tum  became  a  parent,  it  usually 
sought  a  leader  from  the  state  &om  which  it  had  itself  sprung. 
It  was  accordingly  considered  a  violation  of  sabred  ties  for  a 
mother-country  and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another. 
These  bonds,  however,  were  ofUn  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
lasting  union  ;  and  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
her  colony  Corcyra  will  show  how  easily  they  might  be  severed 
by  the  ambition  or  the  interest  of  either  state. 

*  A  colonj  vu  eal1«d  imiiua;  BCOlooiil,  dircuiiof ;  the  mother  city, 
fifTpoiraJ.if,  and  the  leader  of  ■  goIod^  oIihitt^. 
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f  3.  The  GredccoltHiies,  unlike  most  which  have  been  fbonded 
in  modem  times,  did  not  CMiUBt  of  a  few  stni^Ung  bands  erf'  ad- 
veaturen,  scattered  over  the  cotmtiy  in  '^lidi  tfaey  settled,  and 
only  coalescing  into  a  city  at  a  later  period.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Greek  colonists  formed  from  the  beginning  an  organized  po- 
htical  body.  Tbeii  first  care  upon  settling  in  their  adoi>ted 
country  was  to  found  a  city,  and  to  erect  in  it  those  public 
buildings  which  were  essential  to  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
a  Greek.  Hence  it  was  quickly  adorned  with  temples  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  with  ao  agora  or  place  of  public  meeting  for 
the  citizens,  with  a.  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the  youth, 
and  at  a  later  time  with  a  theatre  for  dramatic  representations. 
Almost  every  colonial  Greek  city  was  biult  upon  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  site  usually  selected  contained  a  hiU  sufficiently  lofly 
to  form  an  actopoliB.  The  spot  choeen  fcr  the  purpose  was 
ibr  the  most  part  seized  by  force  from  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  lelatioa  iu  which  the  colonists  stood  to  the 
latter  natur^y  varied  in  difierent  localities.  In  some  places  ' 
they  were  reduced  to  slavery  or  expelled  irom  the  district ;  in 
others  they  became  the  subjects  of  the  conquerors,  or  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  their  poUtical  rigfala.  In  maby  cases  inter- 
marriages took  place  between  the  colonists  and  the  native  popu- 
latbn,  and  thus  a  ibreign  element  was  introduced  among  tlwm 
— a  circumstance  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  Ionic  colonies. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  colonies  are  favourable  to 
the  development  of  democracy.  Ancient  customs  and  usages 
cannot  be  preserved  in  a  colony  as  at  home.  Men  are  of  neces- 
sity placed  on  a  greater  equality,  mnce  th^  have  to  share  the 
same  faardsbipe,  to  overcome  the  same  difficulties,  and  to  face 
the  same  daugeis.  Henoe  it  is  difficult  Ibr  a  single  man  or  for 
a  class  to  maintain  peculiar  privileges,  or  to  exercise  a  permanent 
authority  over  the  other  colonlHts.  Accordingly,  we  ffiid  that  a 
democratical  form  of  government  was  eetablJ^ed  in  meet  of  tlie 
Greek  colonies  at  an  earber  period  than  in  the  mother-couutiy, 
and  that  an  aristocracy  could  rarely  maintain  its  ground  for  any 
length  of  time.  Owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  institutions,  and 
to  their  favourable  position  for  commercial  enterprise,  many  of 
the  Greek  colonies  became  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  liie 
Hellenic  world ;  and  in  the  earber  period  of  Grecian  history 
several  of  them,  such  as  MUetus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia,  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentnm  in  Sicily,  and  Croton  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  sur- 
passed all  the  citiee  of  the  mothercountry  in  power,  popnktion, 
and  vrealth. 

ThcGreciancoloniesmayfccarrangedinfourgnnipc;   1.  Those 
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founded  iu  Asia  Minor  and  the  ^joining  islands  ;  2.  Thoaa  in 
t!ie  western  parts  of  the  Uediteiraneui,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and 
Spain  ;  3,  Tboee  in  A&ica  ;  4.  Thote  in  Epiius,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace. 

t4-  The  eailiestGreek  colonies  were  those  ibunded  on  thewBst- 
em  shoies  of  A«ia.  Minor.  They  were  dirided  into  three  great 
masses,  each  bearing  the  name  of  that  section  of  the  Greek  race 
with  which  they  claimed  affinity.  The  iEoUc  cities  covered  the 
northern  pert  of  this  coast ;  the  lonions  occupied  the  centre, 
and  the  Dorians  the  southern  portion.  The  origin  of  these 
coltmes  is  lost  in  the  mythical  age  ;  and  the  legends  of  tha 
Greeks  respecting  them  have  been  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the 
present  work.*  Their  political  history  will  claim  out  attention 
when  we  come  to  relate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Fersian  «n- 
pile  ;  and  their  successful  cvdtivation  of  hteratnre  and  the  arts 
wilt  form  Ijie  chief  subject  of  our  next  chapter.  It  is  sufficient 
to  at&te  on  the  present  occasion  that  the  Imic  cities  were  early 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  soon  rose 
superior  in  wealth  and  in  power  to  their  .^lian  and  Dorian 
neighbors.  Among  the  Ionic  cities  themselves  Miletus  was  the 
most  flourishing,  and  during  tb^  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
before  Christ  was  the  first  commercial  city  in  Hellas.  In  search 
of  gain  its  adventurous  manners  penetrated  to  the  farthest  parts 
of  the  MediteiTwiean  and  its  adjacent  seas ;  and  for  the  soke  of 
protecting  and  enlaiging  its  corameiee,  it  planted  numerouH  co- 
looiee,  which  are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  eighty.  Most 
(^  them  were  founded  on  the  Propontis  and  the  Eiudne;  andof 
these,  Cyzicus  on  the  former,  and  Sinope  on  the  latter  sea,  be- 
came the  most  celebrated.  Sinope  was  the  emporium  of  the 
Milnaian  commerce  in  the  Euxine,  and  became  in  its  turn  the 
parent  of  maoy  prosperous  colonies. 

£pheaus,  which  became  at  a  later  time  the  first  of  the  Itmio 
dttes,  was  at  this  period  inferior  to  Miletus  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  It  was  never  distinguished  for  its  enterprise  at  sea,  and 
it  slanted  few  maritime  colonies  ;  it  owed  its  greameas  to  its 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  to  its  large  territory,  which  it  gra- 
daaQy  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  Lydians.  Other  Ionic 
cities  of  lees  importance  than  Bphesus  possessed  a  more  power- 
ful navy  ;  and  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  Fhocfeans  deserve 
to  be  particularly  mentioned,  in  which  they  not  only  visited  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  even  planted  in  those  countries 
several  colonies,  of  which  Massalia  became  the  most  prosperous 
■nd  celebrated. 

1 5.  The  colonies  of  whose  origin  we  have  an  historical  ac- 
"  See  p.  115. 
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count  b^an  to  be  Ibunded  eoan  after  the  first  Olympiad.  Those 
establiehed  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion, as  well  on  account  of  their  importance  as  of  the  priority  of 
their  foundation.  Like  the  Asiatic  colonies,  they  were  of  vanous 
origin ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  in  EuIxeb.,  of  Corinth. 
MegHTa  and  Sparta,  and  the  Achnans  and  Loctians  went  all  con- 
cerned in  them. 

One  of  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy  lays  claini  to  a  much 
earlierdate  than  anyother  in  the  country.  Thiaislhe  Campanian 
Oumie,  situated  near  Cape  Misenum,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  seft.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  joint  colony  firom  the  iBolic  Cyme  in  Asia, 
and  fixim  Ohalcis  in  Eubsa,  and  to  hare  been  founded,  according 
to  common  chronology,  in  B.C.  1050.  This  date  is  of  course 
uncertain  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  most  ancient 
G-recian  establishment  in  Italy,  and  that  a  long  period  elapsed 
before  any  other  Greek  colonists  were  bold  enough  to  follow  in 
the  same  track.  Cumcewasfor  ^longtime  the  most  flourishing 
city  in  Campania  :  and  it  was  not  till  its  decline  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tu^  before  the  Christian  era  that  Capua  rose  into  importance. 

i  6.  The  earUest  Grecian  settlement  in  Sicily  was  founded  in 
B.C.  735.  The  greater  part  of  Sicily  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
rude  tribes  of  Sicela  and  Sicaniana.  The  Carthaginian  settle- 
ments mostly  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  island ;  hut  the 
eastern  and  the  southern  coasts  were  occupied  only  by  the  Sicels 
and  Sicaniana,  who  'were  easily  driven  by  the  Greeks  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  extraordinary  fertihty  of  the  land, 
united  with  the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  soon  attracted  nume- 
rous colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  there  arose  on 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  a  succession  of  flourishing  cities,  of  which  a 
list  is  given  below.*  Of  these,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  both 
Dorian  colonies,  became  the  most  powerful.  The  former  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  in  b.c.  734,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  contained  a  population  of  500,000  souls,  and 
was  surrounded  by  walls  twenty-two  miles  in  circuit.  Its  great- 
ness, however,  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  and 

*  1.  Ifazos,  tbe  earliest,  founded  by  the  Clialcidians,  B.c  1SB.  £.  Synt- 
viue,  fooDdeii  by  the  Corintliians,  B.C.  734.  3.  Leontioi  and  CetAQa, 
founded  by  Kuob  id  Sicily,  b.c.  7S0.  4.  llyblnaD  Megsra,  founded  by 
Megara,  B.C.  T2S.  G,  Oela.  founded  by  the  Lindiaai  in  Rhodes,  and  by 
the  Cretans,  B.c.  690.  6.  2anc1e,  sflvrwards  called  Meesana,  founded 
by  the  Cumaeans  and  Clialcidiaiu :  its  date  is  nnaertain.  T.  Acne, 
founded  by  Syraeuio,  B.O.  684.  8.  CaamenBB,  founded,  by  SjTaoUBe, 
n.c.  644.  e.  Selinug,  founded  by  Ilybleean  Megnra.  b.o.  630.  lu. 
Camarino,  foosded  bySyrecuse,  b.c.  fiBB.  11.  Aeragas,  better  kiiowD 
by  the  Roman  name  of  Agritrentum,  founded  by  Gals,  B,c.  SSS.  12. 
Ilimera,  founded  by  Zancle:  its  date  is  nocertaio. 
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we  know  scarcely  anything  of  its  a&irs  till  the  nsuipation  of 
Gelon  in  B.C.  485.  Agrigentum  was  of  later  origin,  tax  it  was 
not  founded  till  B.C.  582,  b^  the  Dorians  of  Gela,  wkich  had  itself 
been  colonized  by  Rhodians  aod  Cretans.  But  its  growth  wa^ 
moat  rapid,  and  it  soon  rose  to  an  ertraordinary  degree  of  pros- 
perity BJid  power.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world  for 
the  magtti  licence  of  its  public  buildings,  and  within  a  century  ai^er 
itsfoundation  was  called  by  Pindar  "  the  fairest  of  mortal  cities." 
Its  early  history  only  claims  our  attention  on  account  of  the 
despotism  of  Fhalaris,  who  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity 
as  a  cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant  His  exact  date  ta  uncertain ; 
but  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisistratus  and  Crcesue  ;  and  the 
commencement  of  his  rngn  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  s.c.  570. 
He  is  said  to  have  burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty  in  a 
brazen  bull ;  and  this  celebrated  iiiBtrument  of  torture  is  not 
only  noticed  by  Pindar,  but  was  in  existence  at  Agrigentum  in 
later  times.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  hia  neigh- 
boutH,  and  extended  his  power  and  dominion  on  all  sides ;  but 
his  cruelties  rendered  him  so  abhorred  by  the  people,  that  they 
suddenly  rose  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death.* 


H>p  «f  1)M  OutfOnek  CoUmUa  tn  SicUy 


■  There  are  extant  •^erUin  Greek  letters  attributed  to  Phslaris,  cele- 
brated on  acconnt  of  the  literary  cantroversy  to  which  they  gave  rise 
in  modem  times.  Their  genuineneee  was  maintained  bj  Boyle  and  the 
contempOTBry  scholars  of  Oxford ;  but  Bentley,  in  his  masterly  "  Dia. 
eertatioQ  npon  the  Epistles  of  PhaiariB,"  in  reply  to  Boyle,  proved  be- 
yond queition  that  llicy  were  the  production  ofasophist  of  iilaterage. 
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The  pioqwrity  of  the  Gieek  cities  in  Sicily  aAerwarda  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Carthaginians  ; 
but  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  aAer  the  first  Greek  settlement 
in.  the  island  they  did  not  come  into  oontact  mth  the  lAtter 
people,  and  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  develop  their  resourcea 
without  any  oppo«itioa  &am  a  foreign  power. 

i7.  The  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  began  to  be  }danted  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  in  Sicily.  They  eventually  lined  the 
whole  Boutbem  coast  as  far  as  Cumm  on  the  cne  sea,  and  Ta- 
rentum  on  the  other.  They  even  surpassed  those  in  Sicily  in 
number  and  importance ;  and  so  numerous  and  tloimsbing  did 
they  become,  that  the  south  of  Italy  received  the  name  of  Magna 
Gnecia.  Of  these,  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  prosperous  weie 
Sybaris  and  Croton,  both  situated  upon  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  both  of  Achsan  ongin.  Sybaris  was  planted  in  b.c.  720, 
and  Croton  in  B.C.  710.  For  two  centuries  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  harmony,  and  we  know  scarcely  anything  of  their  history 
till  their  latal  contest  in  b.c.  610,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
Sybaris.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  they  were  two  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  bA  Helios.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  em* 
braced  a  circuit  of  sii  miles,  and  those  of  Crottm  were  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  in  circumference ;  hut  the  former,  though 
smaller,  was  the  more  powerful,  since  it  possessed  a  larger  extent 
of  temtory  and  a  greater  number  of  colonies,  among  which  was 
the  distant  town  of  Posidonia  (Pfestum),  whose  magnificeDt  ruins 
still  attest  its  former  greatness.  Several  native  tribes  became 
the  subjects  of  Sybaris  and  Croton,  and  their  dominions  extended 
EtcroBs  tile  Calahrian  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea. 

Sybaris  in  particular  attained  to  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of 
wealth  ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
effeminacy,  and  debauchery,  that  thoii  name  has  become  proverbial 
for  a  voluptuary  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Uany  of  the 
anecdotes  recorded  of  them  bear  on  their  &ce  the  exaggerations 
of  a  later  age ;  hut  their  great  wealth  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
5000  horaemen,  clothed  in  magnificent  attire,  formed  a  part  oi' 
the  procession  in  certain  festivals  of  the  city,  whereas  AUiens  in 
her  best  days  could  not  number  more  than  1200  knights. 

Croton  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  physicians 
or  surgeons,  and  for  the  numb«  of  its  citizens  who  gained  prizes 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Its  government  was  an  aristocracy,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  One  Thousand  persons.  It  was 
in  this  city  that  Pythagoras  settled,  and  founded  a  fraternity,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  war  between  these  two  powerful  cities  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  recorded  in  the  history  of  Magna  Grvcia.    Itaroee 
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fiom  the  ciTil  dinensioni  of  Sybaiu.  The  oltgarchioal  govem- 
ment  was  overthrown  by  a  popular  insunection,  headed  by  a 
liitizea  of  the  name  of  Telys,  who  succeeded  in  making  himsell' 
deqiot  of  the  eity.  The  leading  memben  of  the  oligarchical 
p)u4y,  500  in  nnmber,  were  driven  into  exile ;  and  when  th^ 
took  lefuge  at  Croton,  their  Buirendei  waa  demanded  by  Telys, 
and  war  threatened  in  ciue  of  retiwal.  This  demand  excited 
the  greatest  alarm  at  Croton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sy- 
baris  was  decidedly  superior ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
urgent  persoaeioos  of  Pythagoras  that  the  Crotoniatee  resolved 
to  brave  the  vengeance  of  their  neighbours  rather  than  incur 
the  disgrace  of  betraying  suppliants.  In  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, Hybaris  is  said  to  have  taken  the  field  with  300,000  men, 
and  Croton  with  100,000 — numbers  which  seem  to  have  been 
gronly  exaggerated.  The  Crotoniates  wore  commanded  by 
Milo,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  most  celebrated  athlete 
of  bis  time,  and  they  were  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Spartans  under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  younger  brother  of 
king  Gleomencs,  who  was  sailing  along  the  gulf  of  Taientum,  iu 
order  to  found  a  settlement  in  Sicily.  The  two  armies  met  on 
the  bonks  of  the  river  Trsis  or  Trionto,  and  a  bloody  battle 
mu  fought,  iu  which  the  Sybarites  were  defeated  with  prodi- 
gious slaughter.  The  Cmtoniates  followed  np  their  victory  by 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Sybaria,  which  ihej  razed  to  the 
gromid  ;  and  in  order  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  it,  they  turned 
the  couiaeof  the  river  Crathis  through  its  ruins  (b.c.  510).  The 
destruction  of  this  wealthy  and  powerful  city  excited  strong 
sympathy  through  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  the  Milesians,  with 
whom  the  Sybuites  had  always  maintoiued  the  most  friendly 
connexions,  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mounung,* 

4  8.  Of  the  numerous  other  Greek  settlements  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  those  of  Locri,  Rhegium,  and  Taientum  were  the  most 
important. 

Locri,  called  Epizephyrian,  &om  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Zephyrium,  was  founded  by  a  body  of  Locnan  treebooten  from 
the  mother  country,  in  b.c.  683.  Their  early  history  is  memo- 
rable on  account  of  their  being  the  iirat  Hellenic  people  who 
poMooned  a  body  of  written  laws.  They  are  said  to  have  sufier- 
cd  so  greatly  from  lawlesEneas  and  disorder  as  to  apply  to  the 
Delphic  oroele  for  advice,  and  were  thus  led  to  accept  the  ordi- 
nances of  Zalencns,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  originally 
a  sheffterd.  His  laws  were  promulgated  in  n.  c.  664,  forty  years 
earlier  than  those  of  Draco  at  Athens.  They  resembled  the 
latter  in  the  severity  of  their  punishments ;  but  they  were  ob- 
*  In  a  c.  443  the  Athenians  fuundeil  Hiorii,  near  the  site  of  Sybiria. 
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served  lor  a  long  period  by  the  Locrians,  who  were  m  averae  to 
any  change  in  them,  that  whoever  proposed  a  new  law  had  to 
appear  in  the  public  aseembly  with  a  rope  round  bis  neck,  which 
was  immediately  tightened,  if  be  failed  to  convinco  bis  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  necessity  of  bis  propositions.  Two  anecdotes  .are 
related  of  Zaleucus,  which  deserve  mention,  though  their  aor 
thenticity  cannot  be  guaranteed.  His  son  had  berai  guilty  of  an 
ofience,  the  penalty  of  which  was  the  lose  of  both  eyes :  the 
father,  in  order  to  maintain  the  law,  and  yet  save  his  son  from 
total  blindness,  submitted  to  the  loss  of  one  of  his  own  eyes. 
Another  ordinance  of  Zaleucus  forbade  any  citizen  to  enter  the 
senate-house  in  aims  under  penalty  of  death.  On  a  war  suddenly 
breaking  out,  Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law ;  and  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  one  present,  be  replied  that  he 
would  vindicate  the  law,  and  straightway  fell  upon  his  swtnd. 
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Bli^nm,  Dtnated  on  the  strails  of  Mesnna,  oppoiite  ^eily> 
was  colonized  by  the  Chalcidians,  but  received  b,  l&Tge  tinmber 
of  UeaBenitms,  Vrho  settled  here  at  the  close  both  of  the  first  and 
Beoond  UesBenian  vare.  Anajilas,  who  made  biiuBelf  despot  of 
the  city  about  b.  c.  SOO,  was  of  Meseenian  descent ;  and  it  was 
he  who  cbEtnfed  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Zancle  into  Mewana, 
yrheai  he  seized  the  latter  city  in  b,  c.  494. 

t  9.  Tarentom,  ntnaled  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf  which  bears  its 
name,  w^s  a  colony  from  Sparta,  and  was  fijunded  about  B.  c.  70S. 
Dming  the  long  abeeacs  of  the  Spaitans  in  the  first  Uemenian 
WBi,  SD  illegitimate  race  of  citizens  had  been  bom,  to  whom  th« 
iian>eofFarthenim(BonB  of  maidens)  was  given.  £eing  not  only 
txeated  with  contempt  by  the  other  Bpartans,  but  excluded  from 
the  citizenship,  they  ibrmed  a  conspiracy  under  Phalanthns,  one 
of  their  number,  against  the  government ;  and  when  their  plot 
was  detetited,  they  were  allowed  to  quit  the  country  and  plant  a 
colony  under  his  guidance.  It  was  to  these  ciicumBtancea  that 
TareDtum  owed  its  origin.  It  was  admirably  situated  ibr  com- 
merce, and  was  the  only  town  in  the  gulf  which  possesaed  a  per- 
fectly safe  harbour.  AfW  the  destruction  of  Syharis,  it  became 
the  most  powerfiil  and  flourishing  city  in  Magna  (imcia,  and 
OHitinued  to  enjoy  great  prosperity  till  its  subjugatirai  by  the 
Eranaas.  Although  of  Spartan  origin,  it  did  not  maintaiii  Spar- 
tan habits ;  and  its  oitizecs  were  noted  at  a  later  time  for  ^tm 
iove  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

The  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia  rapidly  declined  in  power  after 
the  commeocement  of  the  fiflh  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  was  mainly  owing  to  two  causes.  First,  the  deatruction  of 
Bybaris  depiived  the  Greeks  of  one  of  their  most  powerful  cities, 
and  of  a  territory  and  an  influence  over  the  native  population, 
to  which  no  other  Greek  town  could  succeed ;  and,  secondly, 
they  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  contact  with  the 
warlike  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  who  began  to  spread  from 
Middle  Italy  lowaids  the  south.  Cumie  was  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  Posidonia  (Piestum)  by  the  Lucanians ;  and  the  latter 
people  in  course  of  time  deprived  the  Greek  cities  of  the  whole 
of  their  inland  territory. 

t  10.  The  Grecian  settlements  in  the  distant  conntries  of  Gaul 
and  Spain  were  not  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  was  Mos- 
■ftlia,  the  modem  Marseilles,  foimded  by  the  Ionic  Fhocraana 
in  B.o.  600.  It  planted  five  colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  and  was  'Uie  chief  Grecian  city  in  the  sea  west  of  Italy. 
The  commerce  of  the  Masaaliots  was  extensive,  and  their  navy 
taffici«itly  powerfid  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  Carthage.  Th^ 
poraeesed  considerable  inflne&co  over  the  Celtic  tribw  in  their 
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neighbourhood,  among  whtan  they  difiiued  the  arte  of  civilized 
life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  literature. 

\  11.  The  Dorthfflii  coast  of  Africa  between  the  territories  at' 
Carthage  and  Egypt  was  also  occupied  by  Greek  coloniste. 
About  the  year  650  b.c.  the  Greeks  were  lor  the  fint  time 
allowed  to  Bettle  in  Egypt  and  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the 
country.  This  privilege  they  owed  to  FsammetichuB,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  the  aid  of  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries.  The  Greek  traders  were  not  slow  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opening  of  this  new  and  important  market, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
A&ica.  Here  they  founded  the  city  of  Cyrene  about  a.c.  630. 
It  was  a  colony  iiom  the  Island  of  Thera  in  the  Mgeaa,  which 
waa  itself  a  colony  from  Sparta.  The  situation  of  Cyrene  was 
well  choaen.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hilla,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  Mediteiranean,  of  which  it  com- 
manded a  fine  view.  These  hills  descended  by  a  succession  of 
terraces  to  the  port  of  the  town,  called  Apollonia.  The  climate 
wQs  most  salubriouH,  and  the  soil  was  distiuguished  by  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  "With  these  advantages  Cyrene  rapidly  grew  iu 
wealth  and  power ;  and  its  greatness  is  attested  by  the  immense 
remains  which  still  mark  its  desolate  site.  Unlike  most  Grecian 
colonies,  Cyrene  waa  governed  by  kings  for  eight  generations. 
BattuB,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  was  the  first  king  ;  and  his 
successoiB  bore  alternately  the  names  of  Arcusilaus  and  Battus. 
On  the  death  of  Arcesilaiis  IV.,  which  must  have  happened 
after  b.  c.  460,  royalty  was  abolished  and  a  democraticol  fonu  of 
government  established. 

Cyrene  planted  several  colonies  in  the  adjoining  district,  of 
which  Barca,  founded  about  b.  c.  560,  was  the  most  im^rtant. 

(  12,  The  Grecian  settlements  in  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace  claim  a  few  words. 

There  were  several  Grecian  colonies  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Ionian  sea  in  Epirus  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Of  these  the  island  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,  was  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians, 
about  B.C.  700  ;  and  in  cdnsequence  of  its  commercial  activity 
it  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  mother-city.  Henc(^ 
a  war  broke  out  between  these  two  states  at  an  early  period  ; 
and  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  on  record  was  the  one  fought 
between  their  fleets  in  b.c.  664.  The  diBsensions  between  (he 
mother-city  and  her  colony  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  and  were  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war.  Notwithstanding  their  quarrels,  they  joined  in 
planting  four  Gterian  colonies  upon  the  same  line  rf  coast — 
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LeucBs,  Anactorium,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnae :  in  the  aettle- 
nieat  of  the  two  former  the  CorinthianB  were  the  principals,  and 
ia  that  of  the  two  latter  the  Corcyteans  took  the  leading  part. 

The  colomes  In  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  numeroue, 
and  extended  all  along  the  coast  of  the  ^gean,  of  the  Hellespont, 
of  the  Piopontis,  and  of  the  Enxinc,  from  the  borders  of  Thes- 
saly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Of  these  we  can  only  glance 
at  the  most  important.  The  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
were  chiefly  founded  by  Chalcis  and  Eretria  in  Eubffia ;  and  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  with  its  three  projecting  headlands,  was 
covered  with  their  Eettlementa,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
Ibrmer  city.  The  Corinthians  likewise  planted  a  few  colonies  on 
this  coast,  of  which  Fotidaia,  on  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Pallene, 
most  deserves  mention. 

Of  tlie  colonies  in  Thrace,  the  most  flourishing  were  Selymbria 
and  Byzantium,*  both  founded  by  the  Megarians,  who  appear  as 
an  enterprising  maritime  people  at  an  early  period.  The  far- 
thest Grecian  settlement  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Euxine 
was  the  Milesian  colony  of  Istria,  near  the  southern  mouth  of 
the  Danube. 

i  13.  The  preceding  survey  of  the  Grecian  colonies  shows  the 
wide  diffusion  of  the  Hellenic  race  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Their  history  has  come  down  to  us  in  such 
a  fragmentary  and  uncoimected  state,  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  render  it  intAresting  to  the  reader ;  but  it  could  not  be 
passed  over  entirely,  since  some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and 
pn^ress  of  the  more  important  of  these  cities  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  aright  many  subsequent  events 
in  Grecian  history. 

"  The  foaadation  of  Bjiantiam  is  placed  in  b.c.  657. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BISTOKT  OP   LITEEATUEE, 

g  1.  PerfectiOD  of  the  GrepltH  in  litemture.  g  2.  Greek  epic  poetry  di- 
vided into  tTO  cIa8fle^  >Iaincri<:  and  llcsiodic.  §  3.  Popnia  of  Ilesiod. 
§  4.  Origin  of  Greek  Ijric  poetry.  §  S.  Archilot'hus.  g  6,  Himonidea 
of  Amorgoa.  §  7.  Tyrteiu  and  Alcmon.  §  8.  Arion  and  SteeichoruB. 
6e.  AlceuB  and  Sappho,  g  10.  Anocreoo.  gll.  The  ScTenSa^eaof 
Greece,  g  li.  Tlie  Ionic  school  of  philosophy.  Tliales.  Ananman- 
der,  and  Aiiiuiimenc&    g  IS.  The  Kleatic  Echuol  of  philosophy .    Xcdo- 

fhaneB.  g  14,  The  I^thagorean  school  of  philoeopli^.  Life  of 
ythaigorw.  Foundation  and  suppression  of  his  society  in  the  citiea 
of  Magna  Gnecia. 

4  1.  The  perfection  vhich  the  GreeliB  attained  in  liteTBture  and 
art  a  one  of  the  most  striking  features  ia  the  history  of  the 
people.  Their  intellectuftl  activity  and  their  keen  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  constantly  gave  hirth  to  new  forms  of  creative 
geaiiu.  There  was  an  uninterrupted  progiesE  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Grecian  mind  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  history 
of  the  people  to  the  downfall  of  their  political  independence ; 
and  each  succeeding  age  saw  the  production  of  some  of  those 
maater  worke  of  genius  which  have  been  the  models  and  the 
admiration  of  all  subsequent  time.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  present  work  to  trace  the  difleient  phases  of  this  intellectual 
growth.  During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  comprised  in  this 
book  many  species  of  composition,  in  which  the  Greeks  after- 
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'waids  became  pre-emmeiit,  ivere  either  unknown  or  little  prac- 
tised. The  dnuna  wilb  stiU  in  its  infkncy,  and  pioee  writing,  as 
a  branch  of  popolaj-  literature,  was  only  b^inning  to  be  culti- 
Tated ;  but  epic  poetry  had  reached  its  cnlminating  point  at  the 
commenoement  of  this  epoch,  and  thronghout  the  whole  period 
the  lyrio  muse  shone  with  undiminiiihed  lustre.  It  is  theredre 
to  these  two  species  of  composition  that  our  attention  will  be 
more  particuloily  directed  on  the  present  occasion. 

i  2.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  large  ooUeotions  of  epic 
poetry.  The  me  comprised  poems  relating  to  the  great  events 
and  enterprises  of  the  Heroic  age,  and  characterised  by  a  certun 
poetical  unity ;  the  other  included  works  tamer  in  chazacter 
and  more  desultory  in  their  mode  of  treatment,  containing  the 
genealogies  of  men  and  gods,  nairatiTes  of  the  exploits  of  sepa- 
rate heroes,  and  doscriptions  of  the  ordinary  puisuite  of  liie. 
The  poems  of  the  former  class  passed  under  the  """in  of  Homer ; 
while  those  of  the  latter  were  in  the  same  general  way  ascribed 
to  Heaiod.  The  former  were  the  productions  of  the  Ionic  and 
.£olic  minstrels  in  Asia  Minor,  among  whcan  Homer  stood  pro- 
eminent  and  eclipsed  the  brightneee  of  the  rest :  the  latter  were 
the  compositions  of  a  school  of  bards  in  the  neighbourhood  <d' 
Mount  Helicon  in  Bceotio,  among  whom  in  like  manner  Hesiod 
enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity.  The  poems  of  both  schools  were 
composed  in  the  hexameter  metre  and  in  t.  similar  dialect ;  but 
they  diflercd  widely  in  almost  every  other  feature.  Of  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  of  the  celebrated  controrersy  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  in  modern  times,  we  have  already  spoken  Kt 
length :  *  it  therefore  only  remains  to  say  a  few  wi^ds  Dpcu 
those  asci^bed  to  Hesiod. 

4  3.  Three  w(»ks  have  come  down  to  US  bearing  the  name  of 
Heaod — the  "  Works  and  Days,"  the  "  Theogony,"  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules."  The  first  two  were  generally 
considered  in  antiquity  ss  the  genuine  productions  o(  Hesiod ; 
but  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules"  and  the  other  Hesiodic  poems 
were  admitted  to  be  the  compositions  of  other  poets  of  his 
school.  Msjiy  ancient  critics  indeed  believed  the  "  Works  and 
Days"  to  be  the  only  genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  and  their  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  scholars.  Of  Heaiod  hunself 
there  are  various  legends  related  by  later  writers ;  but  we 
learn  fmrt^  his  own  poem  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ascra,  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  to  which  his  father  had 
migrated  from  the  .£olian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor.  He  further  tells 
us  that  he  gained  the  prize  at  Chalcis  in  a  poetioal  contest ;  and 
that  he  was  robbed  of  a  fair  share  of  his  heritage  I^  the  un- 
•  See  Chap.  T. 
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H^hteoiu  deoinon  of  judges  who  had  beeo  bribed  by  hu  brother 
Penes.  The  latter  becaioe  aAerwaids  reduced  in  circumstances, 
and  applied  to  his  brother  for  relief;  and  it  is  to  him  that 
Heiiod  addiefMB  his  didactio  poem  of  tie  "  'WoTks  and  Days,"  in 
which  he  lays  down  various  moral  and  social  muTimii  fyt  the 
regulation  of  his  ooodact  and  his  hfe.  It  contains  an  interesting 
representation  of  the  feelings,  habits,  and  superstitions  of  the 
rural  population  of  Greece  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  hence  enjoyed 
at  all  periods  great  popularity  among  this  claas.  At  Sparta,  on 
the  contrary,  where  war  was  deemed  the  only  occupation  worthy 
of  K  freeman,  the  poems  of  Hesiod  were  held  in  contempt. 
Cleomenes  called  him  the  bard  of  the  Helots,  in  contrast  with 
Homer,  the  delight  of  the  warrior.  Respecting  the  date  of  Hesiod 
nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  Most  ancient  authorities  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Homer ;  but  modem  writers  usually  sup- 
pose him  to  have  flourished  two  or  three  generatioaa  later  thui 
the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

S  4.  The  commencement  of  Greek  lyrio  poetry  as  a  cultivated 
species  of  composition  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  Ionic  and  .£olic  colo- 
nies of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Doric  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  an 
advancing  civilization  and  an  enlarged  experience  hod  called  into 
existence  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  supplied  new  sutjects 
for  the  muse.  At  the  same  time  epic  poetry,  after  reaching  its 
climax  of  excellence  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  inferior  bards.  The  national  genius,  however, 
was  still  in  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  its  youth  ;  and  the  decay 
of  epic  minstrelsy  only  stimulated  it  more  vigorously  to  present 
in  a  new  style  of  poetry  the  new  circumstances  and  feelings  of 
the  age.  The  same  desire  of  change,  and  of  adapting  the  sub- 
jects of  poetry  to  the  altered  condition  of  society,  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  induce  poets  to  vary  the  metre  ;  but  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  alteration  was  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  music  by  the  Lesbian  Terpander  and  othera  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  The  lyrio  poems  of  the  Greeks  were 
composed,  not  for  a  solitary  reader  in  his  chamber,  but  to  be 
sung  cm  festive  occasions,  either  pubhc  or  private,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  musical  instrument.  Hence  there  was  a 
necessary  coimexion  between  the  arts  of  music  and  of  poetry ; 
and  an  improvement  in  the  one  led  to  a  oorresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  under  review  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Grecian  lyric  scaig,  and  to  point  out  all  the  occasions 
which  called  into  requisition  the  aid  of  the  poet.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  in  general  that  no  important  event  either  in  the  public 
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or  private  life  of  a  Greek  could  dispense  with  this  accompani- 
meat ;  and  that  the  song  was  equally  needed  to  solemnize  the' 
wonhtp  of  the  gods,  to  cheer  the  maich  to  battle,  or  to  enliven 
the  feetive  boaid.  The  lyric  poetry  belonging  to  the  brilliant 
period  of  Greek  Uteiature  treated  in  this  book  has  almost  en- 
tirely  periiihed,  and  all  that  we  poaaeea  of  it  coneiste  of  d  tew 
longs  and  isolated  fragments.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  Burpaasing  excellence,  and 
to  r^ret  the  more  bitterly  the  irreparable  losi  we  have  sns- 
taioed.  It  is  only  necessajy  in  this  work  to  call  attention  to 
the  meet  distinguished  masters  of  lyric  song,  and  to  illustrate 
their  genius  by  a  few  specimens  of  their  remains. 

t  5.  The  great  satirist  Archiioohus  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  lyric  poets.  He  flourished  about  the 
year  700  b.c.  His  extraordinary  poetical  genius  is  attested  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  Homer.  He  was  the  first  Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic 
verses  according  to  fixed  rules ;  the  invention  of  the  el^y  is 
ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  Callinua  ;  and  he  also  struck  out 
many  other  new  paths  in  poetry.  His  fame,  however,  rests 
chiefly  on  his  terrible  satires,  composed  in  the  Iambic  metre,* 
in  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man. 
He  was  poor,  the  son  of  a  slave-mother,  and  therefore  held  in 
contempt  in  his  native  land.  He  had  been  suitor  to  Neobule, 
oae  of  the  daughtera  of  Lycambes,  who  first  promised  and  after- 
wards refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment  he  held  up  the  family  to  public  Bcom,  in  an  iambic 
poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  peijnry  and  his  daughters  of  the 
most  abandoned  profligacy.  His  lampoons  produced  such  an 
efiect  that  the  dan^ters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hanged 
themselves  through  shame.  Discontented  at  home,  the  poet 
accompanied  a  colony  to  Thasoe ;  but  he  was  not  mora  happy 
in  hia  adopted  country,  which  he  frequently  attacks  in  his  satires. 
He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  wandering  in  other  countries, 
and  at  length  fell  in  a  battle  between  the  Parians  and  Naxians. 
The  following  lines  of  Archilochus,  addressed  to  his  own  soul, 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  higher  attributes  of  his  style,  and 
his  own  morbid  philosc^by  : — 

"Hy  Bonl.  my  son],  csrs-wom,  boreft  of  reit, 
Arise  I  and  front  tlie  foe  with  dountleas  breast ; 
Take  thy  firm  etand  amidst  his  li«rce  alamu; 
Semire.  with  inboro  valour  meet  his  arms, 


"  Ardulochom  proprio  rabies  armariLiBmbo." — Hoa.  An  Poet  19. 
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Nor,  conquering,  mount  vain-glorj's  glitterinp  ateep ; 
Nor,  conquer'd,  yield,  fall  Joun  at  home,  and  weep, 
Await  tli«  turns  of  life  witli  ijuteoua  awe; 
Know,  Keyoiution  is  great  nature's  law."* 

f  6.  SimcHudes  oS  Amorgoa,  who  most  not  be  confounded  'with 
hia  moie  celebrated  namesake  of  Ceoi,  was  a  cont^nporaiy  oi' 
Arohilochus,  with  whom  he  shares  the  hcmour  of  inventing  the 
iambic  metre.  He  was  bom  in  Stunos,  but  led  a  colony  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Amorgoe,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  is  the  earliest  of  the  gnomic  poets,  or  moraliBls 
in  vene.  The  most  important  of  his  extant  works  is  a  satirical 
poem  "  On  'Women,"  in  which  he  describes  their  various  chai- 
racten.  In  order  to  give  a  livelier  image  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, he  derives  their  different  qualities  fiem  the  variety  of 
their  origin ;  the  cunning  woman  being  formed  from  the  Ibz, 
the  talkative  woman  firom  the  dog,  the  uncleanly  woman  fiwa 
the  swine,  and  so  on.     The  folbwing  is  a  specimen  of  the 


"  Next  in  the  lot  a  gallant  dama  we  sea. 
Sprung  from  a  mare  of  noble  pedigree- 
No  Berrile  work  her  spirit  proud  can  brook- ; 
Uer  hands  were  never  taught  (o  bake  or  eook ; 
The  Tapour  of  ths  oren  m^ee  her  ill ; 
She  scorns  to  empty  slops  or  turn  the  milL 
Ko  household  washings  her  fair  skin  deface, 
Her  own  ablutions  arc  her  chief  solace. 
Three  baths  a  day,  with  balma  and  perfdmes  rare, 
Refresh  her  tender  limbs ;  her  long  rich  hair 
Eaeh  time  she  combs,  and  decks  with  blooming  flowers. 
No  spouse  more  fit  than  she  the  idle  hours 
Of  wealthy  lords  or  kings  to  recreate, 
And  grace  the  splendour  of  their  courtly  state. 
For  men  of  hombler  sort,  no  better  guide 
Heaven,  in  its  wrath,  to  miu  ean  proTido."t- 

i  7.  Tyrtnus  and  Alcman  were  the  two  great  lyric  poetii  of 
Sparta,  though  neither  of  them  was  a  native  of  Lacedsmon. 
The  penonal  history  of  Tyrtieus,  and  hlfl  warUko  songs,  which 
mused  the  fainting  courage  of  the  Spartans  during  the  second 
Messeoion  war,  have  already  occupied  our  attention.}  Alcnaan 
wosoriginaUy  aLydion  slave  in  aSpartan  family,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  his  master.  He  lived  from  about  n.c.  670  to  611  ; 
and  most  of  his  poems  were  composed  in  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenion  war.     They  par- 


•  Translated  hj  the  Harqnis  Welleeley. 
t  Translated  by  Colonel  Mnre. 


%  See  abov^  p.  16, 
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take  of  the  ch&iactei  of  thig  period,  which  was  one  d*  repoae 
and  enjoyment  al^r  the  Iktiguea  aad  perils  of  wu.  Many  of  hia 
Boaga  c^brate  the  pleaeuiea  of  good  eating  and  drinking ;  but 
the  moie  important  -were  intended  to  be  sung  b;  a  chorus  at  the 
public  festiTala  of  Sputa.  His  dMcription  of  Night  is  one  of  the 
i^nfd  Btrikiiig  lemaine  of  hia  genius  : — 

"Now 
Calm 

The  nieged  cliffs  and  hollow  gleiu. 
The  wild  bcaats  dumber  in  their  deni ; 
The  cattle  on  the  hilL     Deep  in  the  (ea 
The  eountlesa  finny  rs«e  and  mongh-r  brood 
Traaquil  repose.     Even  the  busj  bee 
Forgets  her  daily  toil     The  silent  wood 
No  more  with  noisy  hum  of  insect  rings ; 
And  all  the  feather'd  tribes,  b;  gentle  alcep  sobdned, 
Itoost  in  the  glade,  and  hang  their  drooping  winge."  * 

i  8.  Although  choraJ  poetry  was  succesBfully  ctdtiTated  by 
Aloman,  it  received  its  chief  improvemeatB  from  Arion  and 
SteeichoruB.  Both  of  these  poets  composed  for  a  trained  body 
of  men  ;  while  the  poems  of  Aloman  were  sung  by  the  popular 
choruB. 

Arion  was  a  native  of  Hethymna  in  Ijesboe,  and  spent  a  great 

C of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Feriander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  who 
1  to  reign  b.o.  635.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  beyond 
the  beautiful  stray  of  his  escape  from  the  Bailors  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occaaon,  thus  runs  the 
story,  AritHi  w«at  to  Sicily  to  take  part  in  a  musical  contest. 
He  won  the  prize,  and,  laden  with  presents,  he  ranbarked  in  a 
Corinthiaa  ship  to  return  to  his  iriend  Periander.  The  rude 
sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated  his  murder.  After 
imploring  them  in  vain  to  spare  his  life,  he  obtained  permission 
to  play  lor  the  last  time  on  his  beloved  tyre.  In  festal  attire  he 
placed  himself  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  invoked  the  gods  in 
inspired  strains,  and  thrat  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  But  many 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  trmnd  the  veHsel,  and  one 
of  them  now  took  the  bard  on  its  back,  and  carried  him  to 
Tmnamm,  finm  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  inquired  of  the  sailors  aAer  Arion, 
who  T^Ued  that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forward,  the 
sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and  were  punisbed  according  to  theit 

*  Tranalated  bj-  Colonel  Hare. 
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desert  la  later  times  there  existed  at  Tteoaiuin  a  bronze  numu- 
ment  representing  Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin.  The  great  im- 
ptDvement  in  lyric  poe^  ascribed  to  Arion  is  the  invention  of 
the  Dithyramb.  This  was  a  choral  scHig  and  dance  in  honour 
of  the  god  Dionyaua,  and  exialed  in  a  rude  form  even  at  an 
earlier  time.  Arion,  however,  converted  it  into  an  elaborate 
compoution,  aung  and  danced  by  a  chorus  of  iit^  persons  spe- 
nially  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  Dithyramb  is  of  great  in- 
tereat  in  the  history  ofpoetry,  since  it  was  the  germ  from  which 
sprung  at  a  later  time  the  magnificent  productions  of  the  tragic 
Muse  at  Athens. 

Steiuchorus  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily-  He  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  b.c.  633,  to  have  flourished  about  B.C.  606, 
and  to  have  died  in  ».c.  560.  He  travelled  in  many  parts  of 
Greece,  and  was  buried  in  Catana,  where  his  grave  was  ahown 
near  a  gate  of  the  city  in  later  times.  He  introduced  such  great 
~  improvements  into  the  Greek  chorus,  that  he  is  frequently  de- 
scribed as  the  inventor  of  choral  poetry.  He  was  the  fust  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  choral  song,  which  had  consisted  pre- 
viously of  nothing  more  than  one  uniform  stanza,  by  dividing  it 
into  tiie  Strophe,  the  Antiatrophe,  and  the  Epodus — the  turn, 
the  return,  and  the  rest. 

i  9.  Alcieua  and  Sappho  were  both  natives  of  Mytileite,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  iwd  flourished  about  b.o.  610 — 580.  Theii 
songs  were  composed  for  a  single  voice,  and  not  for  the  chorus, 
and  they  were-  each  the  inventor  of  a  new  metre,  which  bears 
their  name,  and  is  famihsi  to  us  by  the  well  known  odes  of  Ho- 
race. Their  poetry  was  the  wann  outpouring  irf  the  writers' 
inmost  feelings,  and  presents  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  .Solians  at 
its  highest  point. 

OfthelifeofAlcffluewehaveBeveralintereatingparticalars.  He 
fought  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilemeans  ibr 
the  possession  of  Sigeum  (b.c.  fi06),  and  incurred  the  disgrace 
of  leaving  his  arms  behind  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  en- 
joyed, notwithstanding,  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful 
warrior,  and  his  house  is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with 
theweaponsofwarratherthanwith theinstrumentsufhisart.  He 
took  an  active  port  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  his  native  state, 
a'nd  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocratioal  party,  to 
which  he  belonged  by  birth.  When  the  nobles  were  driven  into 
exile,  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  their  spirits  by  a  number  of  moat 
animated  odes,  full  of  invectives  against  the  popular  party  and 
its  leaders.  In  order  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  the  exiled  nobles, 
Pittacus  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as  ^ayimietes 
or  Dictator.     He  held  his  oflice  for  ten  years  (b.c.  5S9 — 579), 
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and  daring  that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efibrts  of  the  «rilee, 
and  eatablished  the  conetitutian  on  a  popular  basu.  When 
Atc»us  peiceived  that  all  liope  of  restoi&tion  te  his  native 
roontry  vas  gone,  he  tia-veled  into  Egypt  and  other  lands. 
The  Ingments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and  the  excellent 
imitations  of  Horaoe,  enable  as  to  understand  something  of 
their  character.  Thoee  which  have  received  the  highest  praiee 
■le  his  warlike  odes,*  of  whkh  we  tikve  a  specimen  in  the  fol- 
lowing descriptimi  of  his  palace  halls  :— 

"  From  floor  to  roof  the  Bpociom  palace  IibUb 

GlitMr  with  war's  array; 
With  baraUh'd  mstal  clad,  the  loftj  walls 

Btwm  like  the  bright  noon  day. 
Tliere  white-plumed  helmets  hoiig  from  many  a  nail, 

Above  in  threatening  row ; 
Steel-gamiah'd  tunics,  and  broad  eoata  of  mail, 

Bpresd  o'er  the  spaoe  below. 
Chaloidian  btadea  enow,  and  belta  are  herc^ 

Greaves  and  emblaion'd  shields; 
Well-tried  protectors  from  the  hostile  spear 

On  other  battle-fields. 
With  these  good  helps  our  work  of  war's  begnn; 
With  these  our  Tictory  must  be  won."  f 

la  some  of  his  poems  Alenua  described  the  hardships  of  exile, 
and  the  perils  he  encountered  in  his  wanderings  by  Ituid  and  by 
sea  ;t  while  in  others  he  sang  of  the  pleasures  <^  lore  and  of 

Sappho,  the  contemporary  of  Alcteus,  whom  he  addressee  as 
"  the  daik-haired,  spotless,  sweetly  smiling  Sappho,"  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Greek  poetessea.  The  ancient  wrilere  agree  in 
expressing  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  her  poetry ;  Plaio 
in  an  extant  epigram  calls  her  the  tenth  Muse ;  and  it  is  related 
of  Solon,  that,  on  hearing  for  the  flrst  time  the  recital  of  one  of 
her  poems,  he  prayed  that  he  might  not  see  death  until  he  had 
committed  it  to  memory.  Of  the  events  of  her  life  we  have 
scarcely  any  information  ;  and  the  common  story  that,  being  in 
lore  mth  Phaon  and  finding  her  lore  unrequited,  she  leaped 
down  fiom  the  Leucadiou  rock,  seems  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  later  tixnee.  At  Mytilene  Sappho  was  the  centre  of  a  female 
Uterary  society,  the  members  of  which  were  her  pupils  in  poe- 

"  "AlMri  minaces  Camena."— Ho».  Cana.  it.  8,  7. 

JTnuislated  by  Colonel  Mur* 
"  Et  te  aonantem  pteoius  auieo, 
Aleee,  plectro  dura  navie. 

Dura  fiig«  mala,  dura  belli"— Hon.  Carm.  il  lil  26. 
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try.  fastiioD,  and  gallajitry.  Modem  writens  hsve  indeed  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  raoral  characlei  of  Sappho  was  firee 
from  all  reproach,  and  that  her  tendemeeg  Traa  as  pure  as  it 
was  glowing  ;  but  it  is  impoaaible  to  lead  the  extant  tragments 
of  her  poetiy  without  being  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  A  female  who  could  wiita  such  venes  could  not  be  the 
puio  and  virtuous  woman  which  her  modem  apolagists  pretend. 
Her  poems  were  chiefly  amatory,*  and  the  most  important  of 
the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  is  a  magnificent  ode 
to  the  tioddesB  of  Love.  In  several  of  Sappho's  fragments  we 
perceive  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  she  employed  images 
drawn  from  nature,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  beau- 
tiful line  imitated  by  Byron — 

"  O  Hegpenul  thoo  briogest  all  things." 

4  10.  Anacreon  is  the  last  Lyric  poet  of  this  period  who  claims 
our  attention.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos.  He 
spent  part  of  his  life  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
crates,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  many  songs.  Aiter  the  death 
of  this  despot  (B.C.  522),  lie  went  to  Athens,  at  the  invitatitHi  (rf 
Hipparchus,  who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oais  to  fetch  him.  He 
remained  at  Athens  till  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus  (b.c. 
514),  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  Teos.  The  luii- 
veisal  tradition  of  antiquity  repreaents  Anacieon  as  a  consum- 
mate voluptuary ;  and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
He  sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will,  and  we  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the  fervour  of  the  poet. 
His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the  account 
that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone.  Only  a  few  genuine  frag- 
ments of  his  poems  have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  odes  ascribed 
to  him  aie  now  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious. 

i  11.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ 
literary  celebrity  in  Greece  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  poets ; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  century  there  sprang 
up  in  diiierent  parts  of  Greece  a  number  of  men  who,  under  the 
name  of  the  Seven  Sages,  became  distinguished  for  their  practi- 
'  cal  sagacity  and  wise  sayings  or  maxims.  Their  names  are 
difierently  given  in  the  varioios  popular  catalogues;  but  those 
most  generally  admitted  to  the  honour  are  Solon,  Th&les,  Pitta- 
cui,  Feriander,  Cleobulus,  Chilo,  and  Bias.  Most  of  these  per- 
Bonsiges  -were  actively  engaged  in  the  afiairs  of  public  life,  and 

*  "ipirat  adhao  amor 

yivuDtqae  commiBui  calores 
./Eolith  fidibiu  puellie," — Hos.  Carm.  iv.  9.  10. 
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exercised  great  influence  upon  thar  contemporariea.  They  were 
the  authurs  of  the  celebrated  mottoes  iimcribed  in  later  liUyB  in 
thaBelphiaa  temple — "  Know  thyself," — "  Nothing  too  much," 
— "  Know  thy  opportunity," — "  Suretyship  is  the  precuraor  o£ 

Of  Solon,  the  l^slator  of  Athens,  and  of  Periaudet,  the 
despot  of  Corinth,  we  have  already  spoken  at  length ;  and 
Thales  will  presently  claim  oui  notice  as  the  Ibimder  of  Grecian 
philosophy. 

Fittacns  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  life  of 
AlcBus,  as  the  wise  and  virtuous  ruler  of  Mitylene,  who  re- 
Hgned  the  sovereign  power  which  his  fellow-citizens  had  volun- 
tarily conferred  upon  him,  aller  eBtabUshing  political  order  in 
the  elate.  The  maxims  attributed  to  him  illustrate  the  amiable 
ieatures  of  his  character.  He  pronounced  "  the  greatest  bless- 
ing which  a  man  can  enjoy  to  be  the  power  of  doing  good;" 
that  "  the  most  sagacious  man  was  he  who  foresaw  the  approach 
of  misfortune ;"  "  the  bravest  man  he  who  knew  how  to  bear 
it ;"  that  "  victory  should  never  be  stained  by  blood  ;"  and  that 
"  pardon  was  often  a  more  efiectual  check  on  crime  than  pun- 
idiment." 

CleobuluB  was  deepot  of  Lindua,  iu  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and 
is  only  known  by  his  pithy  sayings.  He  taught  that  "  a  man 
should  never  leave  hia  dwelling  without  considering  well  what 
Jie  was  about  to  do,  or  re-enter  it  without  reflectiug  on  what  he 
had  done;"  and  that  "it  was  folly  in  a  husband  either  to  fondle 
or  reprove  his  wife  in  company." 

Chilo,  of  Sparta,  had  filled  the  ofEce  of  Ephor  in  his  native 
city,  and  his  daughter  was  married  to  the  Spartan  king  Itemara- 
Uu.  "When  asked  what  were  the  three  most  difficult  things  in 
a  man's  life,  he  repUed  :  "  To  keep  a  secret,  to  forgive  injuries, 
and  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  leisure  time." 

Bias,  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  appears  to  have  been  the  latest  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  since  he  was  alive  at  the  Persian  conquest  of  the 
ItMiian  cities.  The  following  are  specimens  of  his  maxims  :  he 
declaxed  "  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men  to  be  the  man  who 
knows  not  bow  to  bear  misibrtuae  ;"  that  "  a  man  should  be 
glow  in  TuiBlflng  up  his  mind,  but  swif^  in  executing  his  de- 
cisions ;"  that  "  a  man  should  temper  bis  love  for  his  friends  hy 
the  teflectioa  that  they  might  some  day  become  his  enemies,  and 
moderate  his  hatred  of  his  enemies  by  the  reflection  that  they 
might  srane  day  become  his  friends."  When  overtaken  by  a 
storm  on  a  voyage  with  a  dissolute  crew,  and  hearing  them  offer 
np  prayers  for  their  safely,  he  advised  them  rather  "  to  be  silent, 
list  the  gods  should  discover  that  they  were  at  sea." 
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f  12.  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  he^  -with  Thalcs 
of  Bliletua,  who  was  bom  about  b.c.  640,  and  died  in  650,  at 
the  age  of  90.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  Echool  of  pbi- 
]oflophy,  and  to  him  were  traced  the  tint  beginuings  of  geometry 
and  astronomy.  The  main  doctrine  of  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem, was,  that  water,  or  fluid  substance,  was  the  single  original 
element  Irom  which  every  thing  came  and  into  which  every 
thing  returned. 

Anaximauder,  the  successor  of  Thales  in  the  Ionic  school, 
lived  from  B.C.  CIO  to  547.  He  was  distinguished  for  hia  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  and  geography,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fust  to  introduce  the  use  of  tim  aun-dial  into  Greece.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  writers  in  prose,  in  which  he  compoeed 
a  geographical  treatise.  He  is  further  said  to  have  constructed 
a  chart  or  map  to  accompany  this  work ;  and  to  this  account 
we  may  ([ive  the  more  credence,  since  in  the  century  aAer  his 
death,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  the  Ionian  Aristagoras 
showed  to  the  Spartan  Cleomenes  "  &  tablet  of  copper,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  every  known  part  of  the  habitable  world, 
the  seas,  and  the  rivers." 

Anaxiiuenee,  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  loniao  philosophers, 
lived  a.  Uttle  later  than  Anaximander.  'He  endeavoured,  like 
Thales,  to  derive  the  origin  of  all  material  things  from  a  single 
'  element ;  and,  according  to  his  theory,  air  was  the  source  of  life. 
In  hke  manner,  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  abont 
B.C.  513,  regarded  lire  or  heat  as  the  primary  form  of  all  mat- 
ter ;  and  theories  of  a  similar  nature  were  held  by  other  phi- 
losophers of  this  school. 

A  new  path  was  struck  out  by  Anaxagorag  of  Clazomens,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  Anaxagoras  was  bom 
in  B.C.  499,  and  consequently  his  life,  strictly  speaking,  belongs 
to  the  next  period  of  Grecian  history,  but  we  mention  him  here 
in  order  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Ionic  School.  He  came 
to  Athena  in  4bO  b.c,  being  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Though  he  inherited  a  considerable  property  from  his  father, 
he  resigned  it  all  to  his  relatives,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy.  He  continued  to  teach  at  AtheiiB  for 
thirty  years,  and  numbered  among  his  hearers  Pericles,  Socrates, 
and  Euripides.  He  abandoned  the  system  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  instead  of  regarding  some  elementary  form  of  matter  as  the 
oripn  of  all  things,  he  conceived  a  supreme  mind  or  intelligence,* 
distinct  fiom  the  visible  world,  to  have  imparted  form  and  order 
to  the  chaos  of  nature.  These  innovations  afforded  the  Athe- 
nians a  pretext  for  indicting  Anaxagoras  of  impiety,  though  it  is 
•  Noer. 
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probable  that  hia  eonnesion  'with  Fericlee  -was  the  real  cause  of 
that  procseding.  It  was  only  thnugh  the  influence  and  elo- 
qOHice  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death ;  but  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents  and  quit  Athens.  The  phi- 
loaopher  retued  to  Lampeacus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  72. 

^13.  The  second  Bchoul  of  Greek  philosophywBS  the  Eleatic, 
-which  derived  its  name  from  Elea  or  Velia,  a  Greek  colony  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sonthem  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  Xeoo- 
fbaoBB  at  Colophcn,  who  fled  to  Elea  on  the  conquest  of  his 
natire  land  by  the  Persians.  He  concmved  the  whole  of  nature 
to  be  God,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denoimce  as  abominable  the 
Homeric  deacriptious  of  the  gods.  His  philosophical  system 
was  developed  in  the  Eocceeding  century  by  his  gucceasoiB)  Par- 
menides  and  Zeno,  who  exeniised  great  influence  upon  Greek 
qieculatjon  by  the  acuteneaa  of  their  dialectics. 

4  14.  The  third  school  of  philosophy  was  founded  by  Pytha- 
gtnras.  The  history  of  this  celebrated  man  has  been  obscured  by 
the  le^oids  of  lat^  writers ;  but  there  are  a  few  important  facts 
respecting  him  which  are  sufficiently  well  ascertained.  He  was 
a  native  of  Samoa,  and  was  bom  about  b.c.  580.  His  father  was 
an  opulent  merchant,  and  Pythagoras  himself  traveUed  exten- 
sively  in  the  East.  His  travelH  were  greatly  magnified  hythe 
credulity  of  a  later  age,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  visited  Egypt,  and  perhaps  also  Phcenicia  and  Babylon. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  from  Thales,  Anaxl- 
mander,  and  other  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers.  Of  his  own 
philosophical  views  our  knowledge  is  very  limited  ;  since  he  left 
nothing  behind  him  in  vriiting,  and  the  later  doctrines  of  the 
PylhagoieanH  were  naturally  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the 
■choal.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  believed  jn  the  transmi- 
gratiffli  of  souls ;  and  hie  contemporary  Xenophanes  related 
diat  Pythagoras  seeing  a  dog  beaten  interceded  in  its  behalf, 
saying — "  It  is  the  soiJd  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  recognize 
by  its  voice."  Later  writers  added  that  Pythagoras  asserted 
that  his  own  soul  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  body  of  the  Trojan 
Euphorbas.  the  son  of  Panthous,  who  was  slain  by  Menelaus, 
and  that  in  proof  of  his  assertion  he  took  down,  at  first  sight, 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  from  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at 
Aigoe,  where  it  had  been  dedicated  by  BlNielBus.*    Pythagoras 

•  "habentqne 

Tutara  Pantholdco,  iUraoi  Oreo 
Demiuum,  quomvie  clip«o  Trojana  rcfixD 

TeDipora  teetatns,  nihil  ultra 
NervM  atqne  cntem  morti  conetMerat  atrta" 
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waB  dutinguiiOied  by  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and  arithmetic ; 
and  it  tvaa  probably  from  bU  teaching  that  the  Pythagoreana 
were  led  to  regard  numbers  in  eomo  mysteriouB  manner  ae  the 
basis  aJid  cseence  of  all  things.  We  Bhtdl,  however,  form  an  er- 
roDeoui  opinion  of  the  character  of  Pythagoras,  if  ve  i^ard  him 
simply  as  a  philosopher,  attaching  to  the  word  the  name  mean- 
ing which  it  bore  among  the  Atheniana  of  a.  later  age.  He  was  in 
fact  more  of  the  religious  teacher  than  of  the  philosopher ;  and  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  being  destined  by  ibe  goda  to  reveal  to 
his  disciples  a  new  and  a  purer  mode  of  life.  The  religious 
clement  in  his  character  made  a.  profound  impression  upon  his 
contemporaries,  and  they  believed  him  to  stand  in  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  gods. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Samos  about  the  age  of 
forty,  with  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  his  divine  miesion. 
Finding  the  condition  of  his  native  country,  which  was  then 
mider  the  despotism  of  Polycrates,  unjavourable  to  the  dis- 
semination of  his  doctrines,  he  migrated  to  Groton  in  Italy. 
Here  he  met  with  the  most  wonderful  succes.  His  public 
exhortations  induced  numbers  to  enrol  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  society  which  he  sought  to  establish.  This 
society  was  a  kind  of  religious  brotherhood,  the  members  of 
which  were  bound  together  by  pecuhar  rites  and  observances. 
There  were  various  gradations  among  the  members,  and  no  can- 
didate were  admitted  without  passing  through  a  period  of  pro- 
bation, in  which  their  iptellectuol  fiiculties  and  general  character 
were  tested.  Everything  done  and  taught  in  the  fraternity  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  &om  all  without  its  pale.  It  appeara 
that  the  members  had  tome  private  signs,  like  Freemasons,  by 
which  they  could  recognize  each  other,  even  if  they  had  never 
met  before.  Ehum  the  secrecy  in  which  their  proceedings  were 
enveloped,  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  lehgious  rites, 
nor  the  pccuhai  diet  to  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  Eub- 
jected.  Some  writers  represent  Pythsgoras  as  fbibidding  all 
animal  food ;  but  all  the  members  cannot  have  been  subjected  to 
this  prohibition,  since  we  know  that  the  celebrated  athlete  Milo 
was  a  Pythagorean,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  But  temperance  was  strictly 
enjoined ;  and  their  whole  training  tended  to  produce  great  self- 
possession  and  mastery  over  the  passions.  Most  of  the  converts 
ofPytbagoras  belonged  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three 
hundred  of  them,  most  attached  to  their  teacher,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  society,  and  were  closely  united  to  Pythagoras 
and  each  other  by  a  sacred  vow.  His  doctiinee  spread  rapidly 
over  Magna  Gnecia,  and  clubs  of  a  wmilajr  character  were 
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established    at    Sybana,   Metapontum,    Taientnm,    and    other 

It  does  not  appear  that  Pythagoras  had  originally  any  political 
designs  in  the  foundation  of  the  hrotherhood  ;  but  it  was  only 
natural  that  a  club  like  that  of  the  Three  Hundred  at  Croton 
should  speedily  acquire  great  influence  in  the  conduct  of  public 
afiaira,  which  it  uniformly  exerted  in  favor  of  the  oligarchical 
party.  Pythagoras  Irnnself  also  obtained  great  politick  power. 
Ue  did  not,  it  is  true,  hold  any  pubhc  office,  either  at  Croton 
or  elsewhere  ;  but  he  was  the  general  of  a  powerful  and  well- 
disciplined  order,  which  appears  to  have  paid  implicit  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  which  bore  in  many  respects  a  striking 
reeemUance  to  the  tme  founded  in  modem  times  by  Ignatius 
LoycJa.  The  influence,  however,  exercised  by  the  brotherhood 
upon  pubhc  aflairs  proved  its  ruin.  The  support  which  it  lent 
to  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  various  cities,  the  secrecy  of  its 
proceedings,  and  the  esclusivenesa  of  its  spirit  produced  against 
the  whole  system  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  hatred. 

The  conquest  of  Sybaris  by  Croton  (b.  c.  510),  of  which  an 
account  haa  been  alr^dy  given,  seems  to  have  elated  the  Pytha- 
goreans beyond  measure.  The  war  had  been  imdertaken 
through  the  advice  of  Pj-thagoras  himself;  and  the  forces  of 
Cmton  had  been  coirnnonded  by  Milo,  a  member  of  the  bro&er- 
hood.  Accordingly,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Pytha- 
goreans opposed  more  actively  than  ever  the  attempts  of  the 
popular  party  to  obtain  a  ahare  in  the  government  of  Crotini, 
and  refused  to  divide  among  the  people  the  territory  of  the 
conquered  city.  A  revolutiun  was  the  consequence.  A  demo- 
craucal  form  of  (^emment  was  established  at  Croton ;  and  the 
people  now  took  revenge  upon  their  powerliil  opponents.  In  an 
outbreak  of  popular  iiiry  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  house  in 
which  the  leading  Pythagoreans  were  asBemliled ;  the  house  was 
set  on  fire ;  and  many  of  the  members  periihed.  Similar  riots 
took  place  in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Grscia,  in  which  Pytha- 
gorean clubs  had  been  formed ;  and  civil  dissensionH  ensued 
which,  after  lasting  many  years,  were  at  length  pacified  by  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  Achsans  of  the  motlier-country.  The 
Pythagorean  order,  as  an  active  and  organised  brotherhood,  was 
thus  suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  continued  to  exist  as  a 
philosophical  Beet,  and  afler  some  interval  were  again  admitted 
into  the  cities  firom  which  they  had  been  expeUed.  There  were 
diflerent  accounts  of  the  fate  of  Pythagoras  himself;  but  he  is 
generally  stated  to  have  died  at  Metapontum,  where  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


§1.  P«TfeotjonDfOr«eian>rL  §2.  Originof  RTchitecture.  gS.  CjelopMn 

Trall«.  TreMury  of  AtreuB.  §  4.  Archit«oture  of  temples.  §  5.  lliree 
orden  of  «rchit«i;ture.  tlie  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corintliian.  §  fl.  Temples 
«{  Arteniif  (Diana)  at  Ephegus,  of  lien  (Juno)  at  SamoB,  uf  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  of  Jove  at  Athens.  Remaina  of  templet  at  Posidonia  (Pna- 
tuD^  Seliniu,  and '^fcina.  §7.  Origin  of  Sculpture.  Wooden  images 
of  the  gods.  Sculptured  figures  on  arciiiteotural  monuments.  Lions 
ovprthegsteatMycenK.  g  B.  Improvements  in  sculpture  in  theaiith 
and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  g  9.  Extant  spceimene  of  Grecian  sculpture. 
The  Selinuntine,  .Xginetaix,  and  Ljcian  marbles.  §  10.  Hiatoi;  of 
painting. 

f  1.  The  perfection  of  Greek  art  is  etill  more  wonderful  than 
the  perfection  of  Greek  literature.  In  poetry,  history,  and 
oratory,  other  languages  have  produced  works  which  may  stand 
comparison  with  the  master-pieces  of  Greek  iiteratnte ;  but  in 
architecture  and  sculpture  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Hellenic  race 
is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  the  most  euc- 
cesafnl  artist  of  modem  times  only  hopes  to  approach,  and 
dreams  not  of  surpasung  the  glorious  creations  of  Grecian  art. 
The  art  of  a  people  is  not  only  a  mo«t  interesting  branch  of  its 
antiquitieB,  but  also  on  important  part  of  its  hirtory.     It  fomiB 
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oae  of  the  moet  durable  evidence  of  a  nation's  growth  in  civi- 
lization and  social  progreea.  The  remaine  of  the  Parthenon 
alone  would  have  borne  the  moet  unerring  testimony  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  greatnesB  of  Athens,  if  the  history  of  Greece 
had  been  a  blank,  and  the  names  of  Fericlee  and  Phidias  un- 

i  2,  Arcbitectnre  firet  olaims  oui  attention  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Grecian  art,  since  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
at  a  much  eaiher  period  than  either  sculpture  or  painting. 
Archilectuie  has  its  origin  in  nature  and  in  religion.  The  neces- 
aty  of  a  habitation  for  man,  and  the  attempt  to  erect  habita- 
tions suitable  for  the  gods,  are  the  two  causes  trom  which  the 
art  derives  its  existence.  In  Greece,  however,  as  in  moet  other 
countries,  architeoturo  was  chiefly  indebted  to  religion  for  its 
development ;  and  hence  its  history,  as  a  fine  art,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  temple.  But  before  speaking  of  the 
Grecian  temples,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  earher  buildings  of  the  Greeks. 

(  3.  The  oldest  works  erected  by  Grecian  hands  are  those 
gigantic  walls  which  are  still  found  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenn,  and 
other  cities  of  Greece.  They  consist  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
put  together  without  cement  of  any  kind,  though  they  difler 
from  one  another  in  the  mode  of  their  construction.  In  the  most 
ancient  speciracns,  the  stones  are  of  irregular  polygonal  shapes, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  ht  them  into  one  another,  the  gapti 
being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones :  of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns. 


In  other  cases  the  stones,  though  they  are  still  of  insular 
polygonal  shapes,  are  skilfully  hewn  and  fitted  to  one  another, 
and  iheir  fares  are  cut  so  as  to  give  the  whole  wall  a  Riu»lh 
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appearance.     A  specimen  of  thia  kind  ig  Been  in  the  walls  of 
LariiBa,  the  citadel  of  Argoe.     In  the  third  species  the  stones 
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are  more  or  less  legnlar,  and  are  laid  in  horizontal  courees. 
The  walla  of  Uycenie  present  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
Btructnre.  (See  drawing  on  p.  25.)  These  gigantic  walls  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean,  because  posterity 
could  not  beUere  them  to  be  the  works  of  man.  Modem 
writers  assign  them  to  the  Pelssgians ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  their  origin,  though  we  may  saiely  believe  them  to  belong 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  history.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  we  find  ^e  cities  of  Greece  surrounded  with  massive 
walls ;  and  the  poet  speaks  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Argive 
kingdom  as  "  the  wnlled  Tiryns,"  and  "  Mycene,  the  well-built 
city." 

The  only  other  remains  which  can  be  regarded  as  con- 
temporary with  these  massive  walls  are  those  subterraneons 
dome-shaped  edifices  usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  trea- 
suries of  the  heroic  kings.  This,  however,  seems  doubtful,  and 
many  modem  writers  maintain  them  to  have  been  the  family- 
vaults  of  the  ancient  heroes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  The 
best  preserved  monument  of  this  kind  is  the  one  at  Myceme, 
where  we  find  so  many  remains  of  the  earliest  Grecian  art.  This 
building,  generally  called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  is  entirely  under 
ground.  It  contains  two  chambers,  the  one  upon  entrance  be- 
ing a  large  vault  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  forty  in  height, 
giving  access  to  a  small  chamber  excavated  in  the  soUd  rook. 
The  building  is  constrwcted  of  horizontal  courses  of  masonry, 
which  gradually  approach  and  unite  in  the  top  in  a  dosing  stone. 
Its  principle  is  that  of  a  wall  resisting  a  superincumbent  weight, 
and  deriving  strength  and  coherence  from  the  weight  itself, 
which  is  in  reahty  the  principle  of  the  areh.  The  doorway  of 
the  monnment  was  former^  adorned  with  pilasters  and  other 
ornaments  in  marble  of  diiferent  colours.  It  appeare'to  have 
been  lined  in  the  interior  with  bronze  plates,  the  holes  for  the 
nails  of  which  are  still  visible  in  horizontal  rows. 
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t  4.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  onginally  Bm&ll  in  size  and 
mean  in  appearance.  The  most  ancient  were  nothing  but  holbw 
tree^  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  weie  placed,  since  the 
temple  in  early  times  was  aimply  the  habitation  of  the  deity,  and 
not  a  place  for  the  worshippeis.  As  the  nation  grew  in  know- 
ledge and  in  civilisation,  the  deaire  naturally  arose  of  improving 
and  embellishing  the  habitations  of  their  deities.  The  tree  was 
Aret  exchanged  ibr  a.  wooden  house.  The  fbim  of  the  temple 
was  undonbtedly  borrowed  from  the  common  dwellings  of  men. 
Among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Uinor,  we  still  find  an  exact  con- 
formity of  style  and  arrangement  between  the  wooden  huts  ikow 
occupied  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  splendid  temples  of  antiquity. 


The  wooden  habitation  of  the  god  gave  way  in  turn  te  a  <temple 
of  stone.  In  the  erection  of  these  sacred  edifices,  architecture 
made  great  and  rapid  prepress ;  and  even  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  there  were  many  magnificent  temples  erected  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Hellaa.  Most  of  the  larger  temples  received  their 
light  from  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  were 
for  this  reason  ciilled  hypathiral,*  or  under  the  sky.  They  usuaUy 
consistedof  three  parts,  the;?ron(zm,t  or  vestibule  ;  ihavaosXot 
celia,  which  contained  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and  the  apislko- 
domus,i  or  back-building,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  frequently  kept.  The  form  of  the  temples  was  very  simple, 
being  either  oblong  or  round  ;  and  their  grandeur  was  owing  to 
the  beautiful  combination  of  columns  which  adorned  the  interior 
ns  well  as  the  outside.  These  columns  either  surrounded  the 
building  entirely,  or  were  arranged  in  porticoes  on  one  or  more 
of  its  fnNits ;  ^id  according  to  their  number  and  distribution 
temples  have  been  classified  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writerB 
on  architectore.  Columns  were  originally  used  simply  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  building ;  and,  amidst  all  the  elaborations  of 
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a  later  age,  this  object  waa  always  kept  in  view.    Hence  we  find 
tliB  columa  Buppoiting  a  horizontal  maw,  teohnically  called  the 


entablature.  Both  the  column  and  the  entablature  are  again 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  former  consista  of  the 
base,  the  ahafl,  and  the  capital ;  the  latter  of  the  architrave,  the 
frieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  aichitrave  is  the  chief  beam,*  rest- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  row  of  columns ;  the  frieze  rises  above 
the  architrave,  and  is  frequently  adorned  by  figures  in  relief, 
whence  its  Greek  name  ;t  and  above  the  &ieze  projects  the  cor- 
nice,} £inniiig  a  handsome  fuush  to  the  entablature.  According 
to  certain  difierences  in  the  proportions  and  embelliahmeats  of 
the  columns  and  entablature  Grecian  architecture  was  divided 
into  three  orders,  called  reapeotively  the  Boric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian. 

t  5.  The  Doric  order  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  marked  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  people  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  majestic.  The  column  is  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  a  hose,  by  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminution 
of  the  ahafl,  and  by  the  simplicity  and  massiveneee  of  the 
capital.  In  the  entablature,  the  arichitrave  is  in  one  surface  and 
quite  plain.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  triglyphs,  so  called 
from  the  three  flat  bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the 
intervening  channels ;  while  the  metopes,  or  the  vacant  spaces 
between  the  triglyphs,  are  aim  adorned  with  sculptures  in  high 
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ralief.     The  cornice  piojects  lar,  and  on  its  nodei  side  are  cut 
several  seta  of  diope,  called  mutulea. 

The  Ionic  order  is  diatinguiehed  by  fiimple  giacefidnees,  and 
by  a  much  richer  style  of  omament  tJisji  the  Doiic.  The  shall 
of  the  column  is  much  more  slender,  and  rests  upon  a  base ; 
while  the  capital  is  adorned  by  epiial  volutes.  The  architrave 
is  in  three  faces,  the  one  slightly  ppojecting  beyond  the  other ; 
there  is  a  small  cornice  between  the  architrave  and  the  frieze, 
and  all  three  mcmbeis  of  tbe  entablature  are  more  or  less  orna- 
mented with  mouldings. 


From  Temple  it  PhlgiUi, 


The  Corinthian  order  is  only  a  later  form  of  the  Ionic,  and  be- 
longs to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  one  treated  in  the  present 
book.  It  is  especially  characterized  by  its  beautiful  capital,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  nund  of  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor Callimachus  by  the  sight  of  a  basket,  covered  by  a  tile,  and 
overgrown  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus,  on  which  it  had  accidents 
ally  been  placed.  The  earhest  known  example  of  its  use  through- 
H 
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out  a  buUduigiiintlieinonument  of  Lysicntes,  commonly  called 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  built  in  b.c.  33d. 


Corlnlhlin  Archltsclure.    From  Manumcnt  of  Lyslcnte*. 

t  6.  Passing  over  the  earlier  Greek  temples,  we  find  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eixth  century  B.C.  several  magnificent  buildings 
of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Of  these  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at 
Ephesua,  and  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Samos.  The  former 
was  erected  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  from  its  eize  and  magni- 
ficence was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  commenced  about  b.c.  600,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects  CherBiphron  and  his  son  Mefageaee,  of  Cnoeaus 
in  Crete,  but  it  occupied  many  years  in  building.  The  malarial 
employed  was  white  marble,  and  the  order  of  architecture 
adopted  was  the  Ionic.     Its  length  was  425  feet,  its  breadth 
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220  feet ;  the  oolumiu  were  60  Teet  in  hei^t,  uid  127  in 
aumber ;  and  the  blocks  of  maTble  compomng  the  architrave 
were  30  feet  in  length.  Thia  wonder  of  the  world  wu  burnt 
down  by  HerostrEitue,  in  order  to  inunortalise  himHcIf,  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Greitt  wus  bom  (b.c.  3^6) ;  but 
it  was  ttfterwardB  rebuilt  with  still  greater  magnificence  by  the 
contributiona  of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor, 

The  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Samoa  was  begun  about  the 
same  time  a«  the  <me  at  Ephesus ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
finished  rauoh  earlier,  since  it  was  the  largest  temple  with  which 
Herodotus  wm  acquainted.  It  was  346  feet  in  length,  and  18'J 
in  breadth,  and  was  originally  built  in  the  Doric  style,  but  the 
existing  remains  belong  to  the  Ionic  order.  The  architects  were 
lUic^cua,  and  his  son  Theodi^us,  both  natives  of  Samos. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  same  owitury  the  temple  of  Delphi 
was  rebuilt  afisr  its  destmction  by  fire  m  b.c.  5i8.  The  sum 
required  for  the  erection  of  this  temple  was  300  talents,  or  about 
115,000^,  which  had  to  be  collected  from  the  various  cities  in 
the  Hellenic  world.  The  contract  for  the  building  was  taken 
by  the  AlcmBonidie,  and  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  they 
executed  the  work  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  was  in  the 
Doric  style,  and  the  front  was  cased  with  Parian  marble. 

About  the  same  time  Piaiatratus  and  his  sons  commenced  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Athena.  It  was  a<wlosBal  fafario  la 
the  Doric  Btyle,  359  feet  in  length  by  173  in  breadth,  and  was  only 
completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  630  years  after  its  foundation. 

The  temples  mentioned  above  have  entirely  disappeared,  with 
the  excepticm  of  a  few  columns  ;  but  others  erected  in  the  dxth 
and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  have  withstood  more  succ-esBfiilly  the 
ravages  of  time.  Of  the«o  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  striking 
are  the  two  temples  at  Posidonia,  or  Pestum,  the  colony  of  Sy- 
baris  in  southern  Italy,  the  remains  of  which  Btill  fill  the  beholder 
with  admiration  and  astonishment.  The  larger  of  the  two,  which 
is  the  more  ancient,  is  characteriaed  by  the  mas^ve  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  Doric  style.  It  is  193  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide. 
There  are  likewise  considerable  remains  of  three  ancient  temples 
at  Selinus  in  Sicily,  built  in  the  Doric  style.  The  temple  of  Jove 
PanhelleniuB,  in  the  island  of  jEgina,  of  which  many  columns 
are  still  standing,  was  probably  erected  in  the  sixdi  centuiy 
B.C.,  and  not  after  the  Persian  wars,  as  is  stated  by  many 
modem  writers.  It  stands  in  a  sequestered  and  lonely  spot  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  island,  overlooking  the  sea  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica.  It  is  in  the 
Doric  style ;  and  the  front  elevation,  as  restored,  ia  exhibited  in 
the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
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i  7.  Sculpture,  or  to  use  a  more  correct  expieeeion,  Statuary, 
owed  its  origin,  like  arcliitectuie,  to  religion.  The  only  atatuee 
in  Greece  were  tor  a  long  time  thoee  of  ^e  gods ;  and  it  was  not 
till  about  B.C.  550  that  Btatues  began  to  be  erected  in  honour  of 
inen.  The  most  ancient  representations  of  the  gods  did  not  even 
pretend  to  be  images,  but  were  only  symbolii^  signs  of  their 
presence,  and  were  often  nothing  more  than  unhewn  blocks  of 
stone  or  umple  piecee  of  wood.  Sometimes  there  was  a  real  statue 
of  the  god,  carved  in  wood,  of  which  material  the  most  ancient 
statues  were  exclusively  made*  The  ut  of  carving  in  wood  was 
confined  to  certain  &milieB,  and  was  handed  down  Dam  fiither 
to  son.  Such  families  are  represented  in  Attica  by  the  mythical 
uame  of  Dcedalus,  and  in  jEgiiM  by  the  equally  mythical  name 
of  Smilis,  from  both  of  whom  many  artiste  of  a  later  age  traced 
their  descent.  The  hereditary  cultivation  of  the  art  tended  to 
repress  its  iiaprovemeut  snd  development;  and  the  carvers  long 
continued  to  copy  irom  generation  to  generation  the  exact  type 
of  each  particular  god.  These  wooden  figures  were  frequently 
painted  and  clothed,  and  were  decorated  with  diadems,  ear-rings, 
and  necklaces,  and  in  course  of  time  were  partly  covered  with 
gold  or  ivory.  Statues  in  marble  or  metal  did  not  begin  to  be 
made  till  the  axth  century  b.u. 

Though  statuary  proper,  or  the  construction  of  a  loond 
figure  standing  by  itself,  continued  in  a  rude  state  for  a  long 
time  in  Greece,  yet  sculptured  figures  on  architectural  mouu- 
inenta  were  executed  at  an  early  period  in  a  superior  stylo  of  ait 
One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  sculpture  still  extant  is  the 
work  In  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  at  Myceore,  representing 
two  lions  standing  on  their  hind  legs  with  a  kind  of  ^llu  be- 
tween them.     They  are  figured  on  p.  25. 

i  8.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.o.  a  fresh 
impulse  wiia  given  to  statuary,  as  well  as  to  the  other  arts,  by 
the  discovery  of  certain  mechanical  processes  in  the  use  snd 
application  of  the  metals.  Glaucus  of  Chios  is  mentioned  as 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metal  ;t  and  Rhtecus  and 
Theodorus  of  Samos,  who  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  archi- 
tects, invenlod  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  bronze  in  a  mould. 
The  magnificent  temples,  which  b^an  to  be  built  about  the  same 
period,  called  into  exercise  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  since  the 
i'riezes  and  pediments  were  usually  adorned  with  figures  in  relief. 
DiptenuB  and  Scyllis  of  Crete,  who  practised  their  art  at  Sicyon 
about  B.C.  580,  were  the  first  sculptors  who  obtained  renown  for 
their  statues  in  marble.  They  founded  a  school  of  art  in  Sicyon, 
"  A  Toodsn  statue  wu  callad  (iavov,  from  f/u.  "  poliah"  or  "  carve." 


which  long  oijoyed  great  celebrity.  The  other  meet  distin- 
guiahed  schoolB  ot'  art  were  at  Samoe,  Chioa,  Mgiati,  and  Ai^gos. 
The  piBctice  of  erecting  statues  of  the  victotB  in  the  great  public 
games,  which  commenced  about  B.C.- 550,  was  likewise  of  great 
service  in  the  development  of  the  art.  In  forming  these  statues 
the  Bcalptor  was  not  tied  down  by  a  fixed  type,  aa  in  the  cue 
of  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  cooHequently  gave  greater  play  to 
his  inventive  powers.  The  improvement  thus  produced  in  the 
statues  of  men  was  gradually  extended  to  the  inutges  of  the 
goda ;  and  the  artist  was  emboldened  to  depart  from  the  ancient 
models,  and  to  represent  the  gods  under  new  fonns  of  beautj 
and  grsndetir.  Nevertheless  even  the  sculptures  which  belong 
to  the  close  of  the  ^vesent  period  still  bear  traces  of  the  religious 
restnunts  erf*  an  earlier  age,  and  Ibrm  a  tranation  from  the 
hardness  and  stifihegg  of  the  archaic  style  to  that  ideal  beauty 
which  was  shortly  allerwards  developed  in  the  sublime  worl^ 
of  Phidias. 

i  9.  Among  the  remains  of  the  sculpture  of  this  period  still 
extant,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  reliefs  in  the 
metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus,  the  statues  on  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  of  jGgina,  and  the  reliefs  on  the  great  monument 
recently  discovered  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia.  The  two  reliefs  given 
on  p.  114  are  taken  from  the  metopes  of  two  temples  at  Sehnns. 
The  fiiBt,  belonging  to  the  more  ancient  of  the  temples,  which 
was  probably  built  about  b.c,  600,  repreeents  Perseus  cutting  ofl' 
the  bead  of  Medusa,  with  the  asHistance  of  Pallas.  The  worit  i» 
very  rude  and  very  inferior,  both  in  style  and  execution,  to  the 
lions  over  the  gate  at  Mycenfe.  The  second,  belonging  to  the 
more  recent  of  the  temples,  probably  erected  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifth  century,  exhibits  a  marked  improvement.  It  repre- 
sents Action  metamorphosed  into  a  stag  by  Artemis  {Diana), 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  hu  own  dt^. 

Two  of  the  statues  on  one  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple  at 
.Sgina  are  represented  on  pp.  16,  17.  These  statues  were  dis- 
covered in  181S,  and  are  at  present  in  the  collection  at  Uunioh. 
They  have  been  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  subject  is  Athens 
(Minerva)  leading  the  .Xacids  or  .^ginetan  heroes  in  the  wai 
agxinst  the  Trojans.  Tbei«  are  traces  of  colour  on  the  clothes, 
arms,  eye-baUs,  and  lips,  but  not  on  the  flesh ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  many  small  holes  found  m  the  marble,  that  bronze 
armour  was  fixed  to  the  statues  by  means  of  nails.  There  it 
great  animation  in  the  figures,  but  their  gestures  are  too  violent 
and  abrupt ;  ajid  one  may  still  perceive  evident  traces  of  the 
archaic  s^le.     The  cleee  imitation  of  nature  is  very  striking. 

The  relieCi  on  the  monument  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia  were  evi- 
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dently  executed  by  Greek  aitiBts,  and  probably  about  the  game 
time  as  the  .Sginetan  etatues.  The  monument  consiBtB  of  a 
quadrangular  tower  of  limestone  on  a  base,  and  was  Euirounded 
on  four  sides  by  marble  friezes  atthe  height  of  20  feet  from  the 
ground.  On  these  friezes,  which  are  now  in  the  Biitieh  Museum, 
there  are  sculptures  representing  variouB  mythological  subjects ; 
and,  from  the  ends  of  the  narrower  sides  containing  four  beau- 
tiful Uarpiea  carrying  off  maidens,  the  building  ia  frequently 
caUed  the  Hajrpy  Uonument.  The  genoraJ  character  of  these 
sculptures  is  an  antique  simplicity  of  style,  united  with  grace 
and  elegance  of  execution. 

t  10.  Fainting  is  not  mentioned  as  an  imitative  ait  in  the 
earliest  records  of  Grecian  bteralmre.  Homer  does  not  speak 
of  any  kind  of  painting,  although  he  frequently  describes  gar- 
ments inwoven  with  figures.  The  fine  arts  in  all  countries 
appear  to  have  been  indebted  to  religion  for  their  development ; 
and  eince  painting  was  not  connected  in  early  times  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  it  long  remained  behind  the  sister  arts  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  For  a  considerable  period  all  paint- 
ing consisted  in  coloring  statuee  and  architectural  monum^its, 
of  which  we  Jind  traces  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  already 
described.  The  first  improvements  in  painting  were  made  in 
the  schools  of  Coiinth  and  Sicyon  ;  and  the  most  ancient  speci- 
mens of  the  art  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  found  on  the 
oldest  Corinthian  vases,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  About  the  same  time  painting  began 
to  be  cultivated  in  Asia  Uinor,  along  with  architecture  and 
sculpture.  The  paintings  of  the  town  of  Fhoctea  are  mentioned 
on  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Uarpague  in  a.c.  544 ;  and  a  few 

Siais  afterwards  (b.c.  508)  Uandrocles,  who  constructed  for 
ariuB  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosporus,  had  a  picture 
painted  representing  the  passage  of  the  army  and  the  king  him- 
self seated  on  a  throne  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed. 
The  only  great  painter,  however,  of  this  period,  whose  name  has 
been  preserved,  is  Cimon  of  Cleooe,  whose  date  is  uncertain, 
but  who  probably  must  not  be  placed  later  than  the  time  of 
PisistratuB  and  his  sons  (n.c.  560-dlO).  He  introduced  great 
improvements  into  the  art,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
perfection  in  which  it  appears  at  the  banning  of  the  tbllowing 
period.  His  works  probably  held  the  same  place  in  the  history 
of  painting  which  the  .Sginetan  marbles  occupy  in  the  history 
of  sculpture,  forming  a  transtion  from  the  archaic  stifihess  of 
the  old  school  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotua 
tf  ThasoB. 
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Greeke  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus.  DeaUi  of  Cyrna.  g  10. 
Reigni  of  CamWaea  and  of  the  falM  Smerdia  ^11.  Hiat^ry  o(  Foly- 
cratei,  despot  of'^Samoa.   §12.  AcceuioD  of  I>anui,son  of  Ilystaepea. 
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Hii  organicttion  of  the  PeisMt  Empire.     §  13.  InvamoD  of  SeyUua 
b^  DarioB.     §  14.  Bubjectioa  of  Thraoe  and  MacedoniA  to  lli«  Per- 

Biaa  Empire. 

f  1.  The  period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  is  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Greece.  The  subject  has  hitherto  been 
conAned  to  the  hietoiy  of  separate  and  isolated  cities,  whicli 
weie  but  little  affected  by  each  other's  prosperity  or  adveisity. 
But  ihe  Persian  invasion  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  Greek  cities.  A  common  danger  drew  them 
closer  together  and  compelled  them  to  act  in  concert.  Thus 
Grecian  history  obtains  a  degree  of  unity,  and  consequently  of 
interest.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  empire,  which 
produced  such  important  results  upon  the  Grecian  states,  there- 
fore claim  our  attention ;  but  in  order  to  understand  the  subject 
aright,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  Uttle  further  back,  and  to  glance 
at  the  history  of  those  monarchies  which  were  overthrown  by 
the  Persians. 

i  2.  From  the  iirst  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day  the 
East  has  been  the  seat  of  vast  and  mighty  empires.  Of  these 
the  earliest  and  the  most  extensive  was  founded  hy  the  Assyrian 
kings,  who  resided  at  the  city  of  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.  At  the 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperi^  this  empire  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  fiouth  of  Asia,  &om  the  Indus  on  the  east  to 
the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west.  Of  its  history  we  have 
hardly  any  patticulais  ;  but  its  greatness  is  attested  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  sacred  and  profane  writers ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  earthen  mounds  which  entomb  the  ancient  Xineveh 
afford  unerring  testimony  of  the  progress  which  the  Assyriana 
had  made  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  century  befbfe  the  Christian  era 
the  power  of  this  vast  empire  was  broken  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  hitherto  been  its  subjects. 
The  city  of  Nineveh  still  continued  to  exist  as  the  scat  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  hut  the  greater  part  of  its  dominions  was 
divided  between  the  Medes  and  Babylonians. 

i  3.  The  Medes  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Indo-Gcrmanic 
family  inhabiting  the  vast  space  of  country  known  hy  the  general 
name  of  Iron  or  Aria,  which  extends  south  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  OxuB,  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  to  Mount  Zagros  on  the. 
west — a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  Tigris  and 
eastward  of  that  river.  The  north-western  part  of  this  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Medes,  and  their  capital  Ecbatana  wgb 
situated  in  a  mountainous  and  healthy  district,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  its  climate  in  the  sum- 
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mer  heatfl.  Their  Isnguage  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zcaid  ;  ani  thmr 
religion  was  the  one  which  had  been  founded  by  Zoroaster. 
They. worshipped  £re  as  the  aymbol  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
priests  were  the  Magi,  who  formed  a  distinct  class  or  caste,  pos- 
sesaing  great  influaioe  and  power  in  tifc  state.  The  people  were 
Iwave  and  warlike,  and  under  their  succeffiive  monarchs  they 
gradually  extended  their  dominion  ttma  the  Indus  on  the  east 
to  the  liver  Halys  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  west, 
Their  mcst  celebrated  conquest  was  the  capture  of  Ninereh, 
which  they  rased  to  the  ground  in  B.C.  606.* 

i  4.  The  Babylonians  were  a  Beinitic  pec^e.  Their  territory 
comprised  the  fertile  district  between  the  Tigris  snd  the  Eu- 
phrate^  and  their  capital,  Babylon,  situated  on  the  latter  river, 
waa  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  Herodotus, 
who  visited  it  in  its  decline,  describes  its  size  and  grandenr  in 
terms  which  would  exceed  beUef,  if  the  truthiiilness  of  the  his- 
torian was  not  above  all  suspicion.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  of  which  each  aide  was  15  miles  in  length,  and  it  was 
Borrounded  by  walls  of  prodigious  size,  300  feet  liigh  and  75  feet 
thick.  Under  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Babylonian  empire  reached 
its  height.  This  monarch  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Egypt.  He  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity,  and  he  annexed  to  his  dominions  both 
Judea  and  Fhcenicia.  On  his  death,  in  b.c.  562,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  son  Labynetus  (the  Belshazzai  of  Scripture)  a.  kingdom 
which  extended  from  the  Tigris  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  the 
south  of  PhtBnicia. 

k  5.  The  Median  and  Babylonian  empires  did  not  include  any 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  exercised  only  a  remote 
influence  upon  Grecian  civilization.  ThMe  was,  however,  a  third 
power,  which  toee  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  with 
which  the  Greeks  were  brought  into  immediate  contact.  This 
was  the  Lydian  monarchy,  whose  territory  was  originally  confined 
to  the  fertile  district  eastward  of  Ionia,  watered  by  the  Cayster 
and  the  Hennug.  The  capital  of  the  monarchy  was  Sardis,  which 
was  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  belonging  to  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Tmolus.  Here  three  dynasties  of  Lydian  kings  are  said 
to  have  reigned.  Of  the  two  fust  we  have  no  account,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  down  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  thhrd  of  these 
dynaaties,  Lydia  formed  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
However  this  may  be,  the  history  of  Lydia  begins  only  with  the 
accessioa  of  Qyges,  the  founder  of  the  third  dynasty ;  and  it 

•  AooordingtoHerodotm,  there  werefonrMediankiugi; — l.DaocM, 
the  founder  of  the  empire,  vbo  reifpied  b-c.  710-6G7  l  i.  Pbronrte*,  B.r. 
037-530;  S.  Cysiares,  r.r.  836-.^».'i;  4.  Astyae**.  '■"•  e»6.B59. 
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cannot  be  a  mere  accident  that  the  begiDning  of  hia  leign  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  decline  of  the  Awyrian  empire  and 
the  jbimdation  of  the  independent  mooaichies  of  the  Babyloniaiu 
and  Medea.* 

Under  Gyges  and  hie  sfccewon  Sardia  became  the  centre  of  a 
powerful  and  civilized  monarchy ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a 
etate  in  cloee  proximity  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Ionia  exercised  an 
important  influence  upon  the  latter.  The  Lydiana  were  a  wealthy 
and  induBtriouE  people,  cariying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  prac- 
tising manuiacturea  and  acquainted  with  various  arts.  The 
Lydiana  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people  to  coin  money  of 
gold  and  silver :  and  of  the  ibrmer  metal  they  obtained  large 
quanlitieB  in  the  sands  of  the  river  Pactolns,  which  flowed  down 
irom  Mount  Tmolus  towards  the  Hermus.  From  them  the  lonie 
Greeks  derived  various  improvements  in  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  arts,  especially  in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine 
labrioa,  in  the  processes  of  metallurgy,  and  in  the  style  of  Ihdr 
music.  The  growth  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  in  wealth  and 
civilization  was  attended  with  another  advantage  to  the  Grecian 
cities  on  the  coast.  As  the  territory  of  the  Lydiaus  did  ru>t 
originaUy  extend  to  the  sea,  the  whole  of  their  commerce  with 
the  Meditenanean  passed  through  the  Grecian  cities,  and  was 
carried  oa  in  Grecian  ships.  This  oontributed  greatly  to  the 
ptesperity  and  wealth  of  Miletus,  Phocna,  and  the  other  Ionian 

}  6.  But  while  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  indebted  for  so  much 
of  their  grandeur  and  opulence  to  the  Lydian  moruuvhy,  the 
increasing  power  of  the  latter  eventually  deprived  them  of  their 
political  independence.  Even  Gygeshad  endeavoured  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection,  and  the  attempt  was  renewed  at  various 
times  by  his  euccessora ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Cnesui, 
the  last  king  of  Lydia,  who  suoceeded  to  the  Ihrtnie  in  b.c.  660, 
that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became  the  subjects  of  a  barbarian 
power.  This  monarch  succeeded  in  the  enterprise  in  which  his 
predeceBSors  had  fiuled.  He  began  by  attacking  Ephesua,  and 
reduced  in  succession  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast. 
His  rule,  however,  was  not  oppressive  ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
content  with  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  to  have 
permitted  the  cities  to  regulate  their  own  afiairs.  Ha  next 
turned  his  arms  towards  the  east,  and  subdued  all  the  nations 
in  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  vrith  the  exception  of  the 
Lyciam  and  Cihcians.     The  lame  of  Cneeus  and  of  bis  countless 

*  Aeeording  to  HerodotuB,  tliere  w«re  fiv«  Lydian  kingi : — 1.  Oyges, 
■who  reigned  h.c  116-678;  1  A^dy^  B.c  678-629;  8.  Sadysttes,  ac. 
r.->9-r.17;  i.  Alvatt«.  b.<i.  617-560:  6.  Cnsaui!.  a-c  660-'4r>. 
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tieasDies  now  resounded  through  Greece.  He  «pok«  the  Greek 
luiguage,  welocnned  Greek  guests,  and  reverenced  the  Greek 
(»«clea,  which  he  ennched  with  the  most  muniticeiit  oSeiingE. 
The  iriBe  men  of  Greece  were  attracted  to  Sardia  fay  the  Ikmo 
of  his  power  and  of  his  wealth.  J^umg  hia  other  fiaitoiB  he  is 
said  to  have  entertained  Soloti ;  but  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
interview  between  the  Athenian  sage  and  the  Lydian  monarch, 
which  the  stem  laws  of  chronology  compel  us  to  reject,  hat 
already  been  narrated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work.* 

CnEMis  deemed  hiinaelf  secure  irom  the  reach  of  calmnitiee, 
and  his  kingdom  appewed  to  be  placed  upcHi  a  firm  and  1bs> 
ing  finutdation.  Hu  own  subjects  were  submissive  and  ob» 
dient ;  and  he  was  oliwely  connected  with  the  powerful  monaichs 
of  Hedia,  Babylon,  and  Bgypt.  Astyages,  the  king  of  Media, 
whose  territories  adjoined  hu  own,  was  hia  brother-io-l&w ;  and 
he  had  formed  an  ^anoe  and  friendship  with  Labynetua,  king 
of  Babylon,  and  Amaaia,  king  of  Egypt.  The  four  lungs  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from  internal  commotions  or  ex- 
ternal fbea.  Yet  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  theii  dynasties 
were  overthrown,  and  their  territories  abeorbed  in  a  vast  empire, 
Ibnnded  by  an  adventurer  till  then  unknown  by  name. 

t  7.  The  rise  and  iail  of  the  great  Auatiomonaichiea  have  been 
characterized  by  the  same  features  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
A  brave  and  baidy  race,  led  by  its  native  chief,  issuea  eit£er 
from  the  mountains  or  from  the  ateppea  of  Asia,  overruns 
the  more  fertile  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  continent,  con- 
quers the  effeminate  suttjects  of  the  existing  monarchies,  and 
places  its  leader  upon  the  throne  of  Asia.  But  the  descendants 
of  the  new  monarch  and  of  the  conquering  race  give  way  to 
sensuaUt^  and  sloth,  and  &11  victims  in  their  turn  to  the  sama 
bravery  in  another  people,  whidi  had  given  the  sovereignbr  to 
their  ancestors.  The  history  of  Cyras,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Pecsian  empire,  is  an  illustration  of  these  remarks.  It  ia  tme 
that  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  is  buried  under  a  heap  of 
fables,  and  that  it  is  impoaaible  to  determine  whether  he  wat 
the  grandaon  of  the  Median  king,  Astyages,  aa  ia  oonunonly 
stat^ ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  he  led  the  warlike 
Peraans  from  their  mountainous  homes  to  a  series  of  conquests, 
which  secured  him  an  empire  extending  from  the  £gean  to  the 
Indus,  and  &om  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus,  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes,  spoke  a 

dialect  of  the  same  language,  and  were  adherents  of  the  aaroe 

religion.    They  inhabited  the  mountainous  r^ion  south  of  lledia, 

■  Page  100. 
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which  abounds  in  eeveral  well-watered  vaUeys,  and  elopes  gra- 
dually down  to  the  low  grounds  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf. 
imiile  the  Hede«  became  enervated  by  the  eoiruptlng  influences 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  FersianB  preserved  in  their 
native  mountains  Iheii  sii^le  and  warUke  habits.  They  were 
divided  into  several  tribes,  partly  agricultural  and  partly  no- 
madic ;  but  they  were  all  brave,  rude,  and  haidy,  clothed  in 
'  skiiiB,  drinking  only  water,  and  ignorant  of  the  commonest  lux- 
uries of  Hfe.  Cyrus  led  these  fieace  warriors  fiom  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  defeated  the  Medes  in  battle,  took  Astyages 
prisoner,  and  derived  him  of  the  throne.  The  other  nationt, 
included  in  the  Median  empire,  submitted  to  the  conqueror ; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Tipper  Aaa  thus  passed  from  the  Uedett 
to  the  FersianB.  The  accemon  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  is  placed 
in  B.C.  559. 

i  8.  This  important  revolutitHi  excited  alike  the  anger,  the 
fears  and  the  h^ies  of  Crtesus.  Anxious  to  avenge  his  brother- 
in-law,  to  arrest  the  alarming  growth  of  the  Persian  power,  and 
to  enlarge  his  own  dominions,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  n«V 
monarcb.  But  before  embarking  upon  so  perilDUS  an  enterprise 
he  consulted  the  oracles  of  Amphiaraus,  and  of  Apolla  at  Delphi, 
in  whose  veracity  he  placed  the  most  imbounded  confidence. 
The  reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that "  if  he  should  make  war  upon 
the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  monarchy,"  and  ^ey 
both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  the  most  powerful  among  the 
Greeks.  Understanding  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  afler  the  event,  to 
his  own,  be  bad  no  longer  any  hentation  in  commcDcing  the 
war.  In  obedience  to  the  oracles  he  first  sent  to  the  Spartan* 
to  solicit  their  alliance,  which  was  readily  granted,  but  no  troops 
were  sent  to  his  immediate  assistance.  He  then  crossed  the 
Hatys  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Syrians  of  Cappadocia,  and  took  several  of  their  towns.  Cyrus 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  help  of  hi*  distant  subjects.  The 
two  armies  met  near  the  Fterian  plain  in  Cappadocia,  where  a 
bk>ody,  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  As  the  forces  of  Cns- 
■us  were  iuferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Persian  king,  he 
thought  it  mnre  prudent  to  return  to  Sardis,  and  collect  a  lai^ 
army  for  the  next  campaign.  Accordingly  he  despatched  en- 
voys to  Labynetus,  Amasis,  and  the  Iiacedtemonians,  requesting 
them  to  send  auxiliaries  to  Sardis  in  the  course  of  the  next  five 
niMithB ;  and  meantime  he  disbanded  the  mercenary  troops  who 
had  followed  him.  into  Cappadocia, 

Cyrus  anticipated  his  enemy's  plan  ;  he  waited  till  the  Lydian 
king  had  re-entered  his  capital  and  dismissed  his  troops ;  and 
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be  then  maiched  upon  SardiB  with  mch  celerity  that  he  ap- 
peared under  the  walla  of  the  city  before  any  one  could  give 
notice  of  hia  approach.  Cnesua  was  thus  compelled  to  fight 
without  his  allies ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  success ;  for  the 
Lydiau  cavalry  was  distinguished  for  its  efficiency,  snd  the 
open  plain  before  Sardis  was  favourable  for  its  evolutions.  To 
reoder  this  Ibrce  usetees,  Cyrus  placed  in  front  of  his  line  the 
baggage  camels,  which  the  Lydian  horses  could  not  endure  either 
to  see  or  to  smell.  The  Lydians,  however,  did  not  on  this  ac- 
count decline  the  contest ;  they  dinnounted  from  their  horses, 
and  fought  bravely  on  foot ;  anij  it  was  not  till  after  a  fierce 
combat  that  ibey  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  city. 
Here  they  conadeied  th^nselves  secure,  till  their  allies  should 
come  to  their  aid ;  for  the  fortifications  of  Sardis  were  deemed 
impregnsble  to  assault.  There  was,  however,  one  side  of  the 
city  which  had  been  left  unfortified,  because  it  stood  upon  a 
rock  so  lofly  and  precipitous,  as  to  appear  quite  inaccessible. 
But  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  a  Persian  soldier,  having 
seen  one  of  the  garrison  descend  this  rock  to  pick  up  his  hefanet 
which  had  rolled  down,  climbed  up  the  same  way,  followed  by 
several  of  his  comrades.  Sardis  was  thus  taken,  and  Crtesus 
with  all  his  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  546). 
The  Lydian  king  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive ;  but  his  life 
was  afterwards  spared  by  the  conqueror ;  and  he  became  the 
confidential  adviser  both  of  Cyrus  and  his  son  Camhyses. 

(  9.  The  fall  of  Ciffisus  was  followed  by  the  subjection  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Peraiui  yoke.  As  soon  as  Sardis  had 
been  taken,  the  lonians  and  £ohans  sent  envoys  to  Cyrus,  ofier- 
ing  to  submit  to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  CrcEsuB.  But  the  Persian  conqueror,  who  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  induce  them  to  revolt  finm  the  Lydian  king  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  sternly  refused  their  request,  except 
in  the  case  of  Miletus.  The  other  Greeks  now  began  to  prepare 
for  defence,  and  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  solicit  assistimce. 
This  was  refiised  by  the  Spartans ;  but  they  despatched  some  of 
their  citizens  to  Ionia  to  investigate  the  state  of  afiiurs.  One  of 
their  number,  exceeding  the  bounds  of  their  comniesion,  re- 
paired to  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  and  warned  him  "  not  to  injure  any 
city  in  Hellas,  for  the  Lacediemonians  would  not  permit  it." 
Astonished  at  such  a  message  from  a  people  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard,  the  conqueror  inquired  at  the  Greeks  who  stood 
near  him,  "  Who  are  these  Lacedcemonians,  and  how  many  are 
they  in  number  that  they  venture  to  send  me  such  a  notice  ?" 
Having  received  an  answer  to  his  question,  he  said  to  the  Spar- 
tan, "  I  was  never  yet  afraid  of  men,  who  have  a  place  set  apart 
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in  the  middle  oftbeir  city,  where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  another 
and  foiBwear  themselves.  If  1  live,  they  shall  have  troublea  erf 
their  own  to  talk  about  apart  from  the  loaiane."  This  taunt 
of  Cyrus  was  levelled  at  Grecian  hahite  generally ;  for  to  the 
rude  barbarian,  buying  and  selling  seemed  contemptible  and  dis- 
graceful. 

Cyrus  soon  aAerwards  quitted  Sardis  to  prosecute  his  con- 
quests in  the  East,  and  left  the  reduction  of  the  Grreek  cities, 
and  of  the  other  diBtrlcta  in  Asia  Minor,  to  his  lieutenants.  The 
Q-reek  cities  offered  a  brave,  but  inefiectual  resistance,  and 
were  taken  one  after  the  other  by  Harpague,  the  Persian  general. 
The  inhabitants  of  Phocaa  and  Teos  preferred  expatriation  to 
slavery ;  they  abandoned  their  homes  to  the  conqueror ;  and 
sailed  away  in  search  of  new  settlements.  The  PhocRans,  after 
experiencing  many  viciseitudes  of  fortune,  at  length  settled  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  where  they  founded  Elea.  The  Teians  took 
refuge  on  the  coast  of  Tlirace,  where  they  built  the  ci^  of  Ab- 
dera.  All  the  other  Asiatic  Greeks  on  the  mainland  were  en- 
rolled among  the  vassals  of  Cyrus  :  and  even  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  sMit  in  their  Hubmigfiion  to  Har- 
pagus,  although  the  Persians  then  possessed  no  fleet  to  force 
them  to  obedience.  -  Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  its 
independence,  and  appears  soon  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  Harpagus  nutrched  against  the  other  districts  of 
Asia  Uinoi,  which  still  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Cyrus. 
They  were  all  conquered  without  any  serious  resistance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lyciaus,  who,  findiiig  it  imptnsible  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  set  fire  to  their  chief  town,  Xanthus  ;  and  while 
the  women  and  children  perished  in  the  flames,  the  men  saUied 
forth  against  the  enemy  and  died  sword  in  hand. 

While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyrus  was  making  still 
more  extensive  conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  capture  of  the  wealthy  and  populous 
city  of  Babylon,  which  he  took  by  diverting  the  couise  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  then  marching  into  the  city  by  the  bed  of  the 
river  (b.  c.  538).  Subsequently  he  marched  against  the  nomad 
tribes  in  Centriil  Asia,  but  was  slain  in  battle,  while  fighting 
against  the  Uassageta;,  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Araxes. 
lie  perished  in  b.  c.  529,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  leaving 
bis  vast  empire  to  his  son,  Cambyses. 

i  10.  The  love  of  conquest  and  of  aggrandizement,  which  had 
been  fed  by  the  repeated  victories  of  Cyrus,  still  fired  the  Per- 
sians. Of  the  four  great  monarchies,  which  Cyrus  had  found  in 
all  their  glory,  when  he  descoided  with  his  shepherds  from  the 
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Peisian  monntainB,  there  yet  remained  one  which  hftd  not  bee» 
destroyed  by  his  aims.  Amosis  oontinued  to  occupy  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  peace  and  prosperity,  while  the  monaicha  of  Media, 
Lydu,  Mid  Babylcm  had  either  lost  tkrai  lives,  or  become  the 
vaasala  <^  the  Persian  king.  Accordingly,  Cambysea  resolved  to 
lead  his  victorious  Fenians  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  "While 
making  his  prepamtions  for  the  invasion,  Amasis  died  afW  a 
long  reigu,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Psammeiutus,  who  in- 
herited neither  the  abilities  mnr  the  good  fortune  of  his  lather. 
The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  in  a  single  battle,  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Memphis  with,  the  person  of  Psammenitus,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  country.  Cambysee  resided  some  time  in  Egypt, 
which  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Hie  temper  wae  naturally 
vblent  and  capticiouB ;  aod  the  poBseaBion  of  unlimited  power 
had  created  in  him  a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  adoration  of  aniraalB  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  worshipper  of  fire ;  and  he  gave  vent  to 
his  passions  by  wanton  and  sacrilegious  acts  against  the  meet 
cherished  objects  and  rites  of  the  national  religion.  Even  the 
Persians  experienced  the  eflects  of  his  madneaa  i  and  his  brother 
Smerdis  was  put  to  death  by  hia  orders.  This  act  was  followed 
by  important  consequences.  Among  the  few  persons  privy  to 
the  murder  was  a  Uagian,  who  had  a  brother  bearing  the  samo 
name  as  the  deceased  prince,  and  abongty  resembling  him  in 
peraoo.  Taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  of  the 
alarm  excited  among  the  leadiitg  Persians  by  the  frantic  tyranny 
of  Cambyses,  he  proclaimed  his  brother  as  king,  representing 
him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus.  Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt 
whilst  in  Syria ;  but  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  march 
against  the  usurper,  an  accidental  womul  from  his  sword  put  an 
end  lo  his  lifb,  b.c.  522. 

As  the  younger  son  of  Gyrus  was  generally  believed  to  be  alive, 
the  false  Smerdis  was  ackwwledged  as  king  by  the  Persians,  and 
reigned  without  opposition  for  seven  months.  But  the  leading 
Fenian  nobles  had  never  been  quite  free  fiom  suspicitm,  and 
they  at  length  discovered  the  imposition  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  them.  Seven  of  than  now  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
get  rid  of  the  usurper.  They  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
into  the  palace,  and  in  slaying  the  Magian  and  his  Invtber  in 
the  eighth  month  of  their  reign.  One  of  their  number,  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  b.c.  521. 

k  11.  Buring  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
remained  obedient  to  their  Fenian  govemon.  The  subjection 
cS  the  other  cities  had  increased  the  power  and  influence  of 
Samoa,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  maintained  ils  inde- 
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pendence,  when  the  neighbouring  islajids  of  Lesbos  and  Chioe 
had  Hubmittod  to  the  lieutenant  of  Cyrus.  At  the  beguuiiog  of 
the  leign  of  Cambyaes,  Samoe  had  leached  under  ita  despot, 
Folycratee,  an  extiEiordiaary  decree  of  prosperity,  and  had  be- 
come the  moat  importimt  naval  power  in  the  world.  The 
ambition  and  good  fortune  of  this  entaiprizing  despot  were  alike 
remarkable.  He  porseased  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  with  which 
he  conquered  several  of  the  islands,  and  even  some  places  on  the 
mainland  ;  and  he  aspired  to  nothing  less  than  the  domioion  of 
Ionia,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  in  the  £gean.  The  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  who  had  invaded  the  island  at  the  invitation  of  the  6a- 
mian  exiles  for  the  puipoae  of  overthrowing  his  government, 
were  obliged  to  retire  alter  besieging  his  city  in  vain  for  forty 
days.  Every  thing  which  he  undertook  seemed  to  prosper ;  but 
his  uninterrupted  good  fortune  at  length  excited  the  alarm  of 
his  ally  Amasis,  According  to  the  tale  related  by  Herodotus, 
the  Egyptian  king,  convinced  that  such  amazing  good  fortune 
would  sooner  or  later  incur  the  envy  of  the  gods,  wrote  to  Poly- 
crates,  advising  him  to  throw  away  one  of  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions, and  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  himself.  Thinking 
the  advice  to  be  good,  Polyctatee  threw  into  the  sea  a  fitvourite 
ring  of  matchless  price  and  beauty ;  hut  unfortunately  it  was  found 
a  few  days  aflerwards  in  the  belly  of  a  itne  fish,  which  a  fisher- 
man had  sent  him  as  a  present.  Amasis  now  foresaw  that  the 
ruin  of  Folycrates  was  inevitable,  and  sent  a  herald  to  Seunos  to 
renounce  his  alliance.  The  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  Bgyp- 
tian  monarch  proved  well  founded.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
prosperity,  Folycrates  fell  by  a  most  ignominious  fate.  Onetes, 
the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  for  some  u^nown  cause  conceived  a 
deadly  hatred  against  the  Samion  despot.  By  a  cunning  stra- 
tagem, the  satrap  allured  him  to  the  mainland,  where  he  was 
immediately  arreted  and  hanged  upon  a  cross  (n.c,  522).  Like 
many  other  (Grecian  despots,  Folycrates  had  oeen  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  poets  Ibycus  and  Anacroon  found 
a  welcome  at  his  court.  Many  of  the  great  works  of  Samoa — the 
vast  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  the  mole  to  protect  the  harboui,  aitd 
the  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  city  with  water,  csirried  through 
a  mountain  seiven  furlongs  long — were  probably  exeouted  by  him. 
i  12.  The  long  reign  of  Darius  (bnns  an  important  epoch  in 
the  Fereian  aimals.  After  putting  down  the  revolts  of  the  Ly- 
dian  satrap  Orcetes,  of  the  Modes,  and  of  the  Babylonians,  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  oiganize  the  vast  mass  of  countries  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus  and  Camhyses.  The  difference  of 
his  reign  from  those  of  his  two  predecessors  was  described  by 
the  Fersians.  in  calling  Cyrus  the  father,  Camb}-scs  the  master. 
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and  Daiiiu  the  letaii-tiadei, — an  epithet  implying'  that  he 
was  the  fiist  to  introduce  some  ordeT  into  the  administiation 
and  iintuices  of  the  empire.  He  divided  his  vast  dominions  into 
twenty  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  ■which  each  was  to 
pay  to  the  royal  treasury.  These  provinces  were  called  satnpies, 
Irom  the  satrap  or  governor,  to  whom  the  administnLtion  of  each 
was  entrusted.  Barlus  was  also  the  lirst  Fenian  king  who  coined 
money ;  and  the  principal  gold  and  silvei  coin  of  the  Ferdan 
mint  wa4  called  after  him  the  Daric  He  also  connected  Snsa 
and  Ecbatana  with  the  moet  distant  parts  of  the  empire  by  a 
series  of  high  roads,  along  which  were  placed,  at  euttoble  mter- 
vats,  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  travelled  in  the 
king's  name,  aod  relays  of  couriers  to  convey  royal  messages, 

i  13.  Although  Darius  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  con- 
solidation and  organization  of  his  empire,  he  was  impelled  by  his 
own  ambition,  or  by  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Persians,  to  seek 
to  enlarge  still  further  his  vast  dominions.  For  that  purpose 
he  resolved  to  attack  Scythia,  or  the  great  plain  between -the 
Danube  and  the  Bon,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  numerous 
nomad  and  savage  tribes.  His  army  was  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  ;  his  fleet  of  600  ships  was  furnished  exclusively 
by  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  To  the  lattor  he  gave  orders  to  sail  up  the 
Danube,  and  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  near  the 
point  where  the  channel  begins  to  divide.  With  his  land  forces 
the  king  himself  marched  through  Thrace,  croased  the  Danube  by 
the  bridge,  which  he  found  finished,  and  then  ordered  the  Greeks 
to  break  it  down  and  follow  him  into  Scythia.  Hie  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  have  marched  back  into  Asia  round  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  acrosatbe  Caucasus.  But  being 
reminded  by  one  of  the  Grecian  generals  that  he  was  embarking 
upon  a  perilous  enterprise,  and  might  poesilily  be  compelled  to 
retreat,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  leave  the  bridge  standing 
uuder  the  care  of  the  Greeks  who  had  constructed  it,  but  told 
them  that  if  he  did  not  return  within  sixty  days,  they  might 
break  down  the  bridge,  and  sail  home.  The  king  then  Im  them, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Scythian  territory.  The  sixty  days  hod 
already  passed  away,  and  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  toe  Persian 
-army.  But  shortly  aftorwards  the  lonians,  who  still  continued 
to  guard  the  bridge,  were  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a 
body  of  Scythians,  who  ioibnned  tbem  that  Darius  was  in  full 
retreat,  pursued  by  the  whole  Scythian  nation,  and  that  his  only 
hope  of  safety  depended  upon  that  bridge.  They  urged  the 
Greeks  to  seize  tbis  opportunity  of  destroying  the  whole  Persian 
army,  and  of  recovering  their  own  liberty  by  breaking  down  the 
bridge.     Their  exhortations  were  warmly  seconded  by  the  Athe- 
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iiitin  Milliade^,  the  drapot  of  the  Thiacitm  Chereoneaiu,  and  the 
future  conqueror  of  Marathon.  The  other  rulers  of  the  Ionian 
cities  were  at  fint  dupoaed  to  Ibllow  his  au^eetiMi ;  but  as  soon 
as  HistueuB  of  Miletiu  reminded  them  that  their  sovereignty 
depended  upon  the  support  of  the  Persian  king,  and  that  his 
ruin  -would  involve  their  own,  they  changed  tieir  minds  and 
resolved  to  preserve  the  bridge.  After  enduring  great  priva- 
tiooB  and  sulierings,  Darius  and  his  army  at  length  reached  the 
Danube,  and  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety.  Thus  the  Belfisbneea 
of  these  Grecian  despots  tfirew  away  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity that  ever  presented  itself,  of  delivering  their  native  cities 
from  the  Persian  yoke 

i  14.  Xotwithatanding  the  failure  of  his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  Darius  did  not  abandon  his  plans  of  conquest. 
Returning  himself  to  Sardis,  he  left  M^abazus  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Thrace,  and  of  the 
Greek  cities  upon  the  Hellespont.  He  gave  to  HistiBsus  the 
town  of  MyroinuB,  near  the  Strymon,  which  the  Ionian  prince 
had  asked  as  a  reward  for  his  importsnt  service  in  the  Scythian 
campaign.  M^abazus  experienced  little  diificulty  in  executing 
the  orders  of  his  master.  He  not  only  subdued  the  Thracian 
tribes,  but  crossed  the  Strymon,  conquered  the  Peonians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  ftiuitierB  of  Macedonia.  He  then  sent 
heralds  into  the  latter  country  to  demand  earth  and  water,  as 
the  customary  symbols  of  submission.  These  were  immediately 
granted  by  Amyntas,  the  reigning  monarch,  B.C.  510  ;  and  thus 
the  Persian  dominions  were  extended  to  the  bordeisof  Thesealy. 

"While  MegabazuB  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Pffio- 
nians,  he  had  noticed  that  Histiffiua  was  collecting  the  elements 
of  a  power,  which  might  hereafter  prove  formidable  to  the  Per- 
sian sovereignty.  Myrcinus  commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Strymon,  and  consequently  the  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
Thrace ;  and  the  importance  of  this  site  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  town  of  Amphipolis,  which  the  Athenians  founded 
at  a  later  time  in  the  same  locality.  On  his  return  to  Sardis, 
Megabazua  conununicated  his  suspicions  to  Darius.  The  Persian 
king,  perceiving  that  the  apprehensions  of  his  general  were  not 
without  foundation,  summoned  HistiEeus  to  his  presence,  and, 
under  the  pretext  tiiat  he  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  (rf  the 
company  of  his  friend,  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  him 
to  Susa.  Histieus  had  no  alternative  hut  compliance,  and  with 
unwilling  steps  followed  the  monarch  to  his  capital.  This  a.^pa.- 
lently  trivial  circumstance  was  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  Fenian  empire,  and  to  . 
Uie  whole  Hellenic  race. 
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CHAPTER,  XVI. 


THE  lONtC   REVOLT. 


g  1.  Introdaetion.  S  2.  Nsxinn  exiles  appl?  Tor  aid  to  AraUgorat. 
6  3.  Expedition  of  Ariitagoras  and  the  PereianB  agsinet  Nsios.  Ita 
fulare.  g  4.  Revolt  of  Miletm  and  the  other  Qreek  cities  of  Agis. 
g  0.  AristAgoraa  eolicita  oBsistanfe  from  Sparta  and  Atheds,  which  ia 
granted  by  the  latter,  g  «.  Biirniog  of  ^tirdis  by  the  Athenians  and 
lonians.  .  g  7.  Death  of  Arietagoras  and  HietiKua.  g  8.  Defeat  of  the 
Ionian  fleet  at  Lad&     g  9.  Ceptore  of  Miletus  and  bermiuatioii  of  the 

i  1.  Before  eettiiig  out  for  Susa,  Darius  h&d  appointed  hia 
brother  Artaphemee  satrap  of  the  weetem  provincee  of  Ada 
Minor,  of  which  Sardis  contiaued  to  be  the  capital,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  Grecian  citieg  on  the  coMt  were 
nominatiy  allowed  to  manage  their  own  aflaite ;  hut  they  were 
governed  for  the  most  part  by  dwpote,  who  were  in  reality  the 
instmineats  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  were  maintaiDed  in  their 
power  by  hia  authority.  Miletua,whichwas  now  the  most  flourigh- 
ing  city  of  Ionia,  was  ruled  by  Aristagoras,  the  son-in-law  of  Hie- 
titeuB,  since  Darius  had  allowed  the  latter  to  entniet  the  aoveieign- 
^  to  his  Bon-in-law  during  his  absence.  For  a  few  years  after 
the  return  of  the  king  to  Upper  Afda,  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
the  profound  calm  which  often  precedes  a  storm.  It  was  the 
civil  dissensions  of  one  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  which  first 
disturbed  this  universal  repose,  and  lighted  up  a  conflagratton 
which  soon  enveloped  both  Greece  and  Asia. 
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f  2.  About  the  year  b.c.  ^2,  the  oligarchical  par^  in  Naxoe, 
one  of  the  largest  anil  moet  fiouriiihiiig  of  the  Cyclades,  were 
driren  out  of  the  island  hy  a  risiug  of  the  people.  The  exiles 
applied  for  aid  to  AristagOTaa,  who  lent  a  ready  ear  to  their  re- 
quest ;  knowing  that  if  they  were  restored  by  his  meana,  he  Hhould 
become  master  of  the  island.  But  his  own  forces  were  not  equal 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Naxians,  since  they  possessed  a  large  navy, 
and  could  bring  8000  heavy-armed  infantry  into  the  field.  Ac- 
curdingly,  he  went  to  Sardis  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Arta- 
phemes,  holding  out  to  the  satmp  the  prospect  of  annexing  not 
only  Naxos  and  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  but  even  the  lai^  and 
valuable  island  of  Euboaa,  to  the  domioiooa  of  the  Great  King. 
He  represented  the  enterprize  as  one  certain  of  success,  if  a  hun- 
dred ships  were  granted  to  hira,  and  ofi~ered  at  the  same  time  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  armament.  Artaphemes  gave  his  cor- 
dial approval  to  the  scheme  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  king's  consent 
was  obtained,  a  fleet  of  300  ships  was  equipped  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Aristagoras.  The  forces  were  under  the  command 
of  Megabates,  a  Persian  noble  of  high  Tank. 

Taking  the  Naxian  exiles  on  board,  Aristagoras  sailed  from 
Miletus  towards  the  Hellespont  (b.c.  SDl).  To  divert  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Naxians,  a  report  v/a»  spread  that  the  armament 
was  destined  for  a  difierent  quartei ;  but  upon  reaching  Chios^ 
Megabates  cast  anchor  ofl'  the  western  coast,  waiting  for  a  &ir 
wind  to  carry  them  straight  across  to  !NaxDs.  Being  anxious  that 
the  ships  should  be  in  readiness  to  depart,  as  soon  as  the  order 
was  given,  M^abates  made  &  personal  inspectioii  oi  the  fleet, 
and  discovered  one  of  the  vessels  left  without  a  ungle  man  ob 
board.  Incensed  at  this  neglect,  he  summoned  the  captain  of  the 
Fhip,  and  ordered  hint  to  be  put  in  chains  with  his  head  project- 
ing through  one  of  the  port-holes  of  his  own  vessel.  It  happened 
that  this  man  was  a  friend  and  guest  of  Aristagoras,  who  not 
only  set  the  authority  of  Megabates  at  dehance  by  releasing  the 
prisoner,  but  insisted  that  the  Pereian  admiiBl  held  a  subordinate 
command  to  himself.  The  pride  of  MegahatM  ooutd  not  brook 
such  an  insult.  As  soon  as  it  was  night  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Naxians  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  Hitherto  the  Naxians 
had  had  no  suspicion  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  ;  hut  they 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  their  property  into  the  city  and  making 
every  preparation  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Persian  fleet  reached  Naxos,  they  experienced  a  vigorous  lesiBt- 
ance ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  they  had  made  such  little 
way  in  the  reduction  of  the  city,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprize  and  return  to  Miletus.         ^ 

i  •!,  Aristagoras  was  now  threatened  with  utter  ruin.     Hav- 
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ing  deceived  Artaphernes,  and  incurred  the  entnity  of  Utegn- 
bates,  he  could  expect  no  favour  from  the  Persian  govenune&t, 
and  might  be  called  upon  at  any  niotneut  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  annament.  la  these  d^cultiea  he  began  to  think  of 
exciting  a  revolt  of  his  countrymen ;  and  while  levolving  the 
project,  he  received  a  meaaage  from  his  &ther-in-law,  Histiffius, 
urging  him  .to  thia  very  step.  Afraid  of  trosting  any  one  with 
BO  dangerous  a  messttga,  Histinus  had  shaved  the  head  of  a 
tnuty  slave,  branded  upon  it  the  necessary  words,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  hair  had  grown  again,  sent  him  off  to  Miletus.  His  only 
motive  Sot  urging  the  Lmians  to  revolt  was  his  desire  of  es- 
caping from  captivity  at  Susa,  thinking  that  Darius  would  set  him 
at  Uberty,  in  ordex  to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  his  country- 
men. The  meaaage  of  Uistisua  fixed  the  wavering  resolution  of 
Aiistagoras.  Ue  forthwith  called  together  the  leading  citizens 
of  Miletus,  laid  before  them  the  project  of  revolt,  and  asked 
them  for  advice.  They  till  approved  of  the  scheme,  with  the 
exception  of  Hecatsus,  who  deserves  to  be  mentioited  on  account 
of  his  celebrity  as  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians.  Having 
determined  upon  revolt,  the  next  step  was  to  induce  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  join  them  in  their  perilous  enterpiize. 
As  the  most  eflectual  means  to  this  end,  it  was  resolved  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  Grecian  despots,  many  of  whom  bad  not  yet 
quitted  the  fleet  which  had  recently  returned  from  Naxos.  Aris- 
tagoras  laid  down  the  supreme  power  in  Miletus,  and  nominally 
resigned  to  the  people  the  management  of  their  own  afiaiis. 
The  despots  were  seized,  and  a  demooratical  form  of  government 
established  throughout  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  declaration  of 
revolt  from  Persia  (b.o.  500). 

(  5.  The  insurrection  had  now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect ; 
and  before  the  Fersiaae  could  collect  suflicient  forces  to  cope 
with  the  revolters,  Aristagoras  resolved  to  cross  over  to  Greece, 
in  order  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  more  powerful  states  iu 
the  mother-country.  He  first  went  to  Bparta,  which  was  now 
admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful  city  in  Greece.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  brought  forth  a  brazen 
tablet,  on  which  were  engraved  the  countries,  rivers,  and  seas  of 
the  world.  Al^r  dwelling  upon  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Asia, 
he  traced  on  the  map  the  route  from  Sphesus  to  Susa,  and  de- 
scribed the  ease  with  which  the  Spartans  might  march  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  obtain  possesffiou  of  the 
vast  treasures  of  the  Persian  capital.  Cleomenes  demanded  three 
days  to  consider  this  proposal ;  and  when  Aristagoras  returned 
Oil  the  third  day,  he  put  to  him  the  simple  question,  how  far  it 
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was  fiom  the  sea  to  Siua  ?  AriatagDrae,  without  conndeiing 
the  drift  of  theqnestion,  answered  that  it  was  a  journey  of  threa 
months.  "  Milesian  stranger,"  exclaimed  Cleoraenes,  "  quit  Sparta 
before  sunset :  you  aro  no  friend  U>  the  Spartans,  if  you  want 
them  to  undertake  a  three  months' journey  from  the  sea."  StiU, 
however,  Aristagoras  did  not  despair,  but  went  as  a  suppliant 
to  the  king-'s  house,  to  see  if  he  could  accomplish  by  money  what 
ho  had  failed  to  do  by  eloquence.  He  first  ofiered  Cleomeoes 
teo  talents,  and  then  gradually  raised  the  bribe  to  fifty  ;  and  per- 
haps the  king,  with  the  usual  cupidity  of  a  Spartan,  might  have 
gelded,  had  not  his  daughter  Gorgo,  a  child  of  eight  years  old, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  cried  out,  "  Fly,  father,  or  this 
stranger  will  corrupt  you,"  Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen,  and 
broke  up  the  interview.     Aristagoras  quitted  Sparta  forthwith. 

Disappointed  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  repaired  to  Athens,  then 
the  second  city  in  Greece.  Heie  he  met  with  a  very  different 
reception.  Athena  was  the  mother-city  of  the  Ionic  states ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  dJRpoeed  to  sympathize  with  the  lonians 
as  their  kinsmen  and  colonists.  They  were  moreover  incensed 
against  Artaphemes,  who  hod  recently  commanded  them  to 
lecslt  Hij^BS,  unless  they  wished  to  provoke  the  hostility  of 
Persia.  Accordingly  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  tempting  pro- 
mises of  Aristagoras,  and  voted  to  send  a  squadron  of  twenty 
ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  lonians.  "  These  ships,"  says  He- 
rodotus, "  were  the  beginning  of  mischiefs  between  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians." 

i  6.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  SOO)  the  Athenian  fleet  crossed 
.  the  £gean.  They  were  joined  by  five  ships  from  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  which  the  Eretrians  had  sent  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude for  assistance  which  they  had  received  from  the  Milesians 
in  their  war  with  Chalcis.  Upon  reaching  the  coast  of  Asia, 
Aristagoras  planned  an  expedition  into  the  interior.  Disem- 
barking at  Ephesus,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of 
lonians,  he  marched  upon.  Sardis.  Artaphemes  was  taken  un- 
prepared ;  and  not  having  sufScient  troops  to  man  the  walls,  he 
retired  into  the  citadel,  leaving  the  town  a  prey  to  the  inva- 
ders. Accordingly,  they  entered  it  unopposed  ;  and,  while  en- 
gaged in  pillage,  one  of  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  house.  As  most 
at'  the  houses  were  built  of  wickerwork  and  thatched  with 
straw,  the  flamee  rapidly  spread,  and  in  a  short  time  the  wholo 
city  was  in  flames.  The  inhabitants,  driven  out  of  their  houses 
by  this  accident,  assembled  in  the  large  market-place  in  the  city ; 
and  perceiving  their  numbers  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  they  resolved  to  attack  them.  Meantime  reinforcements 
came  [loiiring  in  from  nil  quarters  ;  and  thn  Inniann  and  Alho- 
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niang,  seeing  that  their  position  was  becoming  more  danger- 
ous every  hour,  abandoned  the  city  and  began  to  retrace  their 
steps.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  Persian  forces  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  loDians  dispersed  to  their  several  cities  ;  and 
the  Athenians  hastened  on  board  their  ships  and  sailed  home. 

The  burning  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Lydia 
was  attended  with  important  consequences.  When  DaiiuB  beard 
of  it,  he  buret  into  &  paroxysm  of  rage.  It  was  against  the  ob- 
ficure  Btrangers  who  had  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  and  bum 
one  of  his  capitals,  that  his  wrath  was  chiefly  directed.  "  The 
AthenianB,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  are  they  ?"  Upon  being  in- 
formed, he  took  bis  bow,  shot  an  arrow  high  into  the  air,  saying, 
"  Grant  me,  Jove,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians  :"  and 
he  charged  one  of  his  attendants  to  remind  him  thrice  every  day 
at  dinner,  "  Sire,  remember  the  Athenians."  His  first  care,  how- 
ever, was  to  put  down  the  revolt,  which  had  now  aaBnmed  a 
more  formidable  aspect  than  ever.  The  insurrection  spread  to 
the  Greek  cities  in  Cypma  as  well  as  to  those  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis  ;  and  the  Cariana  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  lonlans. 

}  7.  A  few  months  after  the  burning  of  Sardis  the  revolt  had 
reached  ila  height,  and  seemed  to  promise  permanent  independ- 
ence to  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  they  were  no  match  for  the 
whole  power  of  the  Petsian  empire,  which  was  soon  brought 
against  them.  A  Phtenician  fleet  conveyed  a  targe  Persian  force 
to  Cyprus,  which  was  soon  obliged  to  submit  to  it«  former 
masters  ;  and  the  generals  of  Darins  carried  on  operations  with 
vigour  against  the  Carians,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia.  Aria- 
tagoras  now  began  to  despair,  and  basely  deserted  his  country- 
meu,  whom  he  had  led  into  peril.  Collecting  a  large  body  of 
Milesians,  he  set  sail  for  the  Thracian  coast,  where  he  was  ^ain 
under  the  walls  of  a  town  to  which  ho  had  laid  siege, 

Soon  after  his  departure,  his  father-in-law,  Histisus,  came 
down  to  Ionia.  Darins  had  at  fiist  been  inclined  to  suppose 
that  Histisus  had  secretly  instigated  the  lonians  to  revolt ;  but 
the  artful  Greek  not  only  succeeded  in  removing  suspicion  from 
himself,  but  persuaded  Barius  to  send  him  into  Ionia,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Persian  generals  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  But 
Artaphemes  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  his  master,  and  plainly 
accused  Miatisus  of  treachery  when  the  latter  arrived  at  Sardis. 
"  I  will  tell  you  how  the  facts  stand,"  said  Artaphemes  to  His- 
tiieus ;  "  it  was  you  who  made  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put 
it  on."  Finding  himself  unsafe  at  Sardis,  he  esca^ted  to  the 
island  of  Chioe;  but  he  waa  regarded  with  suspicion  by  all 
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ptutiea.  The  MileaJana  lefuaed  to  admit  their  former  despot 
iato  their  town  ;  and  the  loniana  in  general  would  not  receive 
him  ai  their  teaider.  At  length  he  obtained  eight  galleys  iiom 
Leabofl,  with  which  he  sailed  towards  Byzantium,  and  carried  on 
piracies  aa  well  againat  the  Grecian  as  the  barbariau  vesaek. 
Thia  uajwincipled  adventurer  met  with  a  traitor's  death.  Having 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Myaia  to  reap  the  Btooding  com  round 
Ataineua,  he  was  surprized  by  a  Persian  force  and  nude  piisoner. 
Being  carried  to  Sardis,  Artaphemes  at  once  caused  him  to  be 
cruei&ed,  and  sent  his  head  to  Darius,  who  ordered  it  to  be  ho- 
nourably buried,  condemning  the  ignominious  execution  of  the 
man  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  the  Great  King. 

i  8.  The  death  of  Histiieue  happened  after  the  subjection  of 
the  lonions  ;  and  their  fell  now  claims  our  attention.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  revolt  (b.c.  495),  when  several  Grecian  cities 
had  already  been  taken  by  the  Persians,  Artaphemes  resolved  to 
besiege  Hiletus  by  sea  anil  by  land,  since  the  capture  of  this  city 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  subminion  of  all  the  others. 
For  this  purpose  he  concentrated  near  Miletus  all  his  land-forees, 
and  ordered  the  Phieniciau  fleet  to  sail  towards  the  city.  "While 
he  was  making  those  preparations,  the  Fan-Ionic  council  aaaem.- 
bled  to  dehbemte  upon  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  threaten- 
ing danger.  As  they  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the 
Peisian  army  in  the  field,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  Miletus  to  its 
own  defences  on  the  land  side,  and  to  embark  all  their  forces  on 
board  their  ships.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Lad6, 
then  a  small  i^and  near  KCiletus,  but  now  joined  to  the  coast 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  llteander.  It  consisted  of  353 
soips,  while  the  Phcenician  fleet  numbered  600  sail.  But  not- 
withstanding their  numerical  superiority,  the  Fersian  generals 
were  afraid  to  risk  an  engagemrait  with  the  combined  fleet  of  the 
loniaus,  whose  nautical  skill  was  well  known  to  them.  They 
thereibre  ordered  the  despots,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
Grecian  cities  at  the  coramencement  of  the  revolt,  and  were  now 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  theit  coun- 
trymen to  desert  the  common  cause.  Each  oE  them  accordingly 
made  secret  overtiues  to  his  fellow-citdzens,  promising  them 
pardon  if  they  submitted,  and  threatening  them  with  the  severest 
punishment  in  case  of  refusal.  But  these  proposals  ware  all  una- 
nimously rejected. 

meantime  great  want  of  discipline  prevailed  in  the  Ionian 
fleet.  There  was  no  gener&l  commander  of  the  whole  arma- 
ment ;  the  men,  though  eager  for  hberty,  were  impatient  of  re- 
straint, and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  unprofltable 
talk  under  the  tents  they  had  erected  on  the  shore.     In  a  council 
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of  the  conmujiders,  Dionynua  of  PhocKa,  a.  man  of  energy  and 
ability,  pointed  out  the  perilii  which  they  lan,  and  pminised 
them  certain  victory  if  they  would  place  themaelveg  nnder  his 
guidance.  Being  intnusted  with  the  aupieme  command,  Diony- 
siuB  ordered  the  men  on  board  the  Bhip«,  and  kept  them  ctm- 
Htantly  engaged  in  {nactdaing  all  kinds  of  nautical  roanceuvres. 
For  seven  days  in  mieceaaian  they  endured  this  unwonted  work 
beneath  the  burning  heat  of  a  Bummer's  sun ;  but  on  the  eighth 
they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  asked,  "why  they  should 
any  longer  obe^  a  Phoctean  braggart,  who  had  brought  only  three 
ships  to  the  common  cause?"  Leaving  their  ships,  th^  Bgain 
dispersed  over  the  island  and  sought  the  shade  of  their  pleasant 
tents.  There  was  now  lew  order  and  discipline  than  before. 
The  Samian  lead««  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before 
than;  and  repenting  that  they  hod  rejected  the  proposals  made 
to  them  by  their  exiled  despot,  they  re-opened  communications 
with  him,  and  agreed  to  desert  during  the  battle. 

The  Persian  ccsnmanders,  confident  of  victory,  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  attack  the  Ionian  fleet.  The  Greeks,  not  suspecting 
treachery,  drew  up  their  ships  in  order  of  battle ;  but  j  ust  as  the 
two  fteeta  were  ready  to  engage,  the  Samian  ships  soiled  away. 
Their  example  was  followed  by-the  Lesbians,  and  as  the  panic 
spread,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet.  There  was,  however, 
one  brilliant  exception.  The  hundred  ships  of  the  Chians,  though 
left  almost  alone,  refiised  to  fly,  and  fought  with  distinguished 
bravery  against  the  enemy,  till  they  were  overpowered  by  su- 
perior numbers. 

t  9.  The  defeat  of  the  Ionian  fleet  at  Lad^  decided  the  fate 
of  the  war.  The  city  of  tliletUB  wag  soon  afterwards  taken  1^ 
storm,  and  was  treated  with  signal  severity.  Most  of  the  males 
were  slain ;  and  the  few  who  escaped  the  sword  were  carried 
with  the  women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  were  finally 
settled  at  Amp£,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  fall 
of  this  great  Icmic  city  excited  the  hveliest  symjtathy  at  Athens. 
In  the  following  year  the  poet  Fhrynichus,  who  had  made  the 
capture  of  Miletus  the  sulgect  of  a  tragedy,  and  brought  it  upon 
the  stage,  was  sentenced  by  the  Athenians  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachms  "for  having  recalled  to  them  their  own  mis- 
fortunes." 

The  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Peraana,  were 
treated  with  equal  severity.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos  were  swept  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  the  Persian  fleet 
sailed  up  to  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  carrying  with  it 
lire  and  sword.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantinm  and  Chalcedon 
I 
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did  not  await  its  airival,  but  sailed  away  to  Mesembiia;  and  the 
Athenian  Miltiadee  only  escaped  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
Persians  by  a  rapid  flight  to  Athens. 

The  Bubjugatioa  of  Ionia  was  now  oomplete.  This  was  the 
third  time  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  hod  been  oonqueied  by  a 
foreign  power ;  first,  by  the  Lydian  CitEens ;  secondly,  by  the 
generakof  CyruB;  and  lastly,  by  those  of  Darius.  It  was  from  the 
lost  that  they  sufleied  most ;  and  they  never  fully  recovered  their 
former  proeperity.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  hod  satiated  their 
vengeance,  Artaphemes  introduced  various  regulations  for  the 
government  of  their  country.  Thus  he  caused  a  new  survey  of 
the  country  to  be  made,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  which 
each  district  was  to  pay  to  the  Persian  government ;  and  his 
other  measures  were  calculated  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had 
been  lately  inflicted  with  such  barbarity  upon  the  Greeks. 
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THE   BATTLE  OF    lUKATUON. 


states  to  demand  earth  and  vater.  §  3.  iDTation  of  Greece  by  the 
PersiBiiB  under  Datii  and  Artapheraei.  CoLqueatof  theCyclades  and 
Eretrio.  §  4.  Prepar&tioiia  at  Athene  to  resist  the  Ferriaas.  Hiatorj  of 
Miltisdcft.  §5.  Debate  among  tbe  ten  Athenian  Generals.  Resolution 
t«  give  battle  to  the  Persians.  Sfl.  Battle  of  Marathon,  §  Y.  Hove- 
B  of  the  Feniana  after  the  battle.     8  8.  Gifect  of  the  battle  of 


Maretbon  npOD  the  Athenians.  §  9.  Glory  of  Hiltiades.  g  10.  His 
anancceesful  expedition  to  Paros.  g  II.  His  trial,  coodenination,  and 
death,  g  12.  History  of  .£gina.  g  13.  War  betveen  Athena  and 
./^ina.  §  14.  Athena  becomea  a  maritime  power,  g  IB.  Bivalry  of 
Tbemiatoclea  and  Aristidea.     Ostracism  of  the  latter. 

1 1 .  Darius  had  not  forgotten  his  tow  to  take  vengeance  npon 
Athens.  Shortly  after  the  Buppreasion  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  he 
appointed  Mardoniug  to  succeed  Artaphemes  in  the  government 
of  the  Persian  provinceg  bordering  upon  the  JEge&n.  MardoniuH 
waa  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank,  who  had  lately  married  the 
king's  daughter,  and  was  distinguifihed  by  a  love  of  gloiy.  Ba- 
rius  placed  at  his  conunand  a  large  armament,  with  injunctions 
to  bring  to  Susa  those  Athenians  and  Eretrians  who  had  in- 
sulted the  authority  of  the  Great  King,  Mardomus  lost  no  time 
in  crossing  the  Hellespont,  and  commenced  his  march  through 
Thrac«  and  Macedonia,  subduing,  as  be  went  along,  the  tribes 

^-'8l^ 
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'which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Peraian  power.  Ueajiwhile 
he  ordered  the  fleet  to  double  the  proinoiitory  of  Uount  Athos, 
and  join  the  land  ibrcee  at  thehead  of  theGulf  of  Therma.  But 
one  of  the  hurricanes,  which  frequently  blow  off  this  dangerous 
coast,  overtook  the  PeiBiaa  fleet,  destroyed  three  hundred  vesaelH, 
and  drowned  oc  dashed  upon  the  rocks  twenty  thousand  men. 
MardoniuB  himself  was  not  much  more  fortunate.  In  his  passage 
through  Macedonia,  he  was  attacked  at  night  by  the  Brygians, 
an  independent  Tfaracian  tribe,  who  slaughtered  a  great  portion 
of  his  army.  He  remained  in  the  country  long  enough  to  reduce 
this  people  to  subniission ;  but  bis  forces  were  so  weakened,  that 
be  could  not  proceed  farther,  lie  led  his  army  back  across  the 
Hellespont,  uid  returned  to  the  Persian  court,  covered  with 
ehame  and  grief.  Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of  the  Per- 
sians against  the  Grecian  states  in  Europe  (b.c.  492). 

t  2,  The  failure  of  this  expedition  did  not  shake  the  resolution 
of  Darius.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  made  him  the  more  anxious 
lor  the  conquest  of  Greec« ;  and  Hippias  was  constantly  near 
him  to  keep  alive  his  resentment  against  Athens.  He  b^an 
to  make  preparations  for  another  attempt  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
and  meantime  sent  heralds  to  most  of  the  Grecian  states  to  de- 
mand from  each  earth  and  water  as  the  symbol  of  submisBitm. 
This  fae  probably  did  in  order  tn  ascertain  the  amount  of  resst- 
uice  he  was  likely  to  experience.  Such  terror  had  the  Persians 
inspired  by  their  recent  conquest  of  Ionia,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Grecian  cities  at  once  complied  with  the  demand.  'But 
at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  the  heralds  met  with  a  very  diSerent 
reception.  So  indignant  were  the  citizens  of  these  states  at  the 
insolent  demand,  that  the  Athenians  cast  the  herald  into  a  deep 
pit,  and  the  Spartana  threw  h\yn  into  a  well,  bidding  him  take 
earth  and  water  fiora  thence. 

f  3.  Among  the  states  which  had  yielded  submisuon  to  the 
envoy  of  Darius,  was  the  island  of  ^gma,  then  the  first  maritime 
power  in  Greece.  It  was,  however,  as  much  hatred  of  the  Athe- 
nians, as  fear  of  the  Persian  monarch,  which  had  ted  the  .£gi- 
netans,  to  take  this  step.  They  had  been  at  war  Ibr  some  years 
past  with  the  Athenians,  and  were  now  ready  to  avail  themselvea 
of  the  Persian  power  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  their  obnoxious 
rival.  The  A^enians,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparte,  accusing  the  £ginetane  of  having  betrayed  the  common 
cause  of  Greece  by  giving  earth  and  water  to  the  barbarians, 
and  calling  upon  Sparta,  as  the  leading  state  of  Hellas,  te  punish 
the  ofleuders.  This  proceeding  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  Grecian  history  that  the  Greeks  are  re- 
presented as  having  a  common  political  cause,  and  recognizing 
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the  leaJerstup  of  one  itato  The  imminent  danger  to  which 
they  vrete  expoeed  from  the  Peniana  brought  about  this  union, 
and  led  them  to  recognize  the  Bupiemacy  of  Sparta,  a.  position 
-which  this  state  continued  to  enjoy  fenn  this  titne  tbrth  till  the 
end  of  the  Fenian  war. 

The  complaints  of  the  Athenians  met  with  immediate  atten- 
tion at  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  forthwith 
crossed  over  to  Mpn^  and  was  proceeding  to  aneat  and  cany 
away  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  when  Demaratus,  the  other 
king,  privately  encouraged  the  ^ginetans  to  defy  the  authority 
of  his  colleague.  Thus  bafOed  in  hia  object,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Spaita,  vowing  vengeance  against  Demaratus.  It  appears 
that  there  bad  always  been  some  doubts  respecting  the  Inti- 
macy of  the  lattoT  Of  these  suspicions  Cleoraenes  now  resolved 
to  avail  himself,  and  instigated  Leotychides,  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  to  attack  publicly  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus.  The 
question  was  refened  to  the  Delphic  oracle ;  and  through  the 
influence  of  Cleomenea,  the  priestess  declared  that  his  colleague  - 
was  illegitimate.  Leotychides  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private  station.  Shortly  after- 
wards Demaratus  received  a  gross  affront  from  the  new  king  at 
a  public  festival  j  whereupon  he  quitted  Sparta  in  wrath,  and 
crossed  over  to  Darius,  who  received  him  graciously,  and  loaded 
him  with  favors  and  presents. 

Cteomenes  now  returned  to  .Sgina,  accompanied  by  Leoty- 
chides. The  ^ginetans  did  not  dare  to  oppose  any  resistance 
to  their  joint  demand,  and  surrendered  to  tbem  ten  of  their 
leading  citizens,  whom  Cleomenea  deposited  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians. 

t  3.  Ueanwbile  Darius  had  completed  his  preparations  (or  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  490,  a  vast  army  was 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  a  fleet  of  600  galleys,  together  with 
many  transports  for  horses,  was  ready  to  receive  tbem  on  board. 
The  command  was  given  to  Datis,  a  Median,  and  Artaphemes, 
SM  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  of  that  name,  and  a  nephew  of  Da- 
rius. Their  instructions  ^ere  generally  to  reduce  to  subjection 
all  the  Greek  cities,  which  had  not  already  given  earfii  and 
water ;  but  more  particularly  to  bum  to  the  ground  the  cities  of 
Athens  and  Eretna,  and  to  carry  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
They  were  furnished  with  fetters  for  hinding  the  Grecian  pri- 
soners ;  and  before  the  end  <£  the  year  Darius  fully  expected  to 
see  at  his  feet  the  men  who  had  dared  to  bum  the  city  of  Sardis. 
The  possibility  of  failure  probably  never  occurred  either  to  the 
kit^  himself,  or  to  any  of  Uie  soldiers  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

Having  taken  their  men  on  board,  Datis  and  Artaphemes  first 
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■ailed  to  Samos ;  and,  wamnl  by  the  recent  disaster  of  Maido- 
niuB  in  doubling  Ihe  promontory  of  Uount  Athoa,  they  resolved 
to  Bail  straight  across  tfac  Mgeaa  to  Qubtea,  subduing  on  theii 
way  the  Cyclade*.  TWey  first  resolved  to  attaek  Naxoe,  which 
ten  years  before  had  gallantly  repelled  a  large  Persian,  force  oom- 
iDaodcd  by  Megabatcs  and  Aristagoraa  of  Miletus.  But  the 
Naxians  did  not  now  even  venture  to  wait  the  arriTol  of  the 
Persians,  but  fled  to  the  mountains,  abandnning  their  town  to 
the  invaders,  who  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  other  islands  of 
the  Cyclades  yielded  a  ready  submiasion ;  and  it  was  not  till 
DatiBreachedKuboea  that  he  encountered  any  resistance.  Eretria 
defended  itself  gallantly  for  six  days,  and  repulsed  the  Ferstans 
with  loss ;  but  on  the  seventh  the  gales  were  opened  to  the  be- 
siegers by  the  treachery  of  two  of  its  leading  citizens.  The  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put  in  chainE, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

Datis  had  thus  easily  accomplished  one  of  the  two  great  ob- 
jects for  which  he  had  been  sent  info  G-reece,  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  second  order.  After  remaining  a  few 
days  at  Eretria,  he  croased  over  to  Attica,  and  landed  on  the 
ever  memorable  plain  of  Marathon,  a  spot  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who  accompanied  the 
Persian  aimy. 

i  4.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Athens,  and  Bee  what  prepara- 
tions had  there  been  made  to  meet  the  threatening  danger. 
While  the  Persian  army  was  on  its  passage  across  the  .Xgean, 
ten  generals  had  been  elected  ibr  the  year,  according  to  the 
regular  custom,  one  for  each  tribe.  Among  these  generals  were 
three  men,  whoee  names  have  acquired  immortal  fame, — Mil- 
tiades,  ThemiBtoclea,  and  Aristides.  Of  the  two  latter  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  presently  ;  but  Miltiades 
claims  our  immediate  attention.  Miltiades  had  been  the  despot 
of  the  ChersonesuB,  whither  ho  had  been  sent  from  Athena  by 
Hippias  about  the  year  516  B.C.,  to  take  possession  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  uncle,  who  bore  the  same  name.  As  ruler  of  the 
ChersonesuB,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
decision  of  charaetei.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  accom- 
panied Darius  in  his  invasion  of  Scythia,  and  recommended  the 
Ionian  despots  to  break  down  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  and  leave  Darius  to  his  fate.  While  the  Persian  gene- 
rals were  engaged  in  Huppressing  the  lonio  revolt,  he  took  pos- 
sesuon  of  Lemnoe  and  Imbroe,  expelled  the  Persian  garrisons  and 
Pelasgian  inhabitants,  and  handed  over  these  islands  to  the  Athe- 
nians. He  had  thus  committed  two  great  ofiences  against  the 
Persian  monarch ;  and  accordingly  whei'  the  Phtenician  fleet 
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appeared  in  the  Hclleepont  after  the  extinction  of  the  Ionic 
.revolt,  he  Bought  safety  ia  flight,  and  hastily  Bailed  away  to 
Athens  with  a  small  Equadron  of  five  Ehips.  He  was  hotly  pur- 
saed  by  the  Fhteniciam,  who  were  meet  eager  to  secure  hia 
penon  as  an  acceptable  oficriug  to  Darius.  They  succeeded  in 
taking  one  of  his  ships,  commanded  by  hie  son  Metiochos,  but 
Miltiades  himself  reached  Athens  in  safety.  Soon  afier  his 
arrival,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  his  despotism  in 
the  Chenoneaus.  Not  only  was  he  honourably  acquitted  at  the 
time,  probably  ou  account  of  the  recent  service  he  had  rendered 
to  Athens  by  the  conqueat  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  but  such  eon- 
iidenoe  did  his  abilitiea  inspire,  that  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
ten  generals  of  the  republic  on  the  approach  of  the  Persiaa  fleet. 

i  5.  Ab  soon  aa  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Eretria  reached  Athens, 
the  courier  Fhidippides  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  aohcit  anigtaiice. 
Such  was  his  eitraoidinory  speed  of  ibot  that  he  performed  this 
journey  of  150  miles  in  48  hours.  The  Sparta^  promised  theii 
aid ;  but  theii  superstition  rendered  their  promise  inefiectua), 
since  it  wanted  a  few  days  to  the  fidl  moon,  and  it  was  contrary 
to  their  religious  customs  to  commence  a  march  during  this 
interval.  The  reason  given  by  the  Spartsna  for  their  delay 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pretext ;  and  this  instance  is 
only  one  among  many  of  that  blind  attachment  to  ancient  forms 
which  characterize  this  people  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
their  history. 

Meantime,  the  Athenians  had  marched  to  Marathon,  and  were 
encamped  upon  the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  plain. 
Upon  learning  the  answer  which  Fhidippides  brought  from 
Sparta,  the  ten  generals  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  beet 
oonise  to  be  pursued.  Five  of  them  were  opposed  to  an  imme- 
<Uate  engagement  with  the  overwhelming  number  of  Fenians, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  waiting  for  the  airival  of  the  I«ee- 
dtemonian  succours.  Miltiades  and  the  remaining  £>ur  contended, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  fighting 
the  Persians,  not  only  in  order  to  avail  themselvee  of  the  pre- 
sent enthusiasm  of  the  people,  but  Btill  more  to  prevent  treachery 
irom  spreading  among  their  ranks,  and  paralyzing  all  united 
efiiiTt.  The  momentous  decision,  upon  which  the  destinies  of 
Athens,  and  indeed  of  all  Greece  hung,  depended  upon  the  cast- 
ing-vote of  Callimachus,  the  Folemarch ;  for  down  to  this  time 
the  third  Archon  was  a  colleague  of  the  ten  generals.*  To  him 
Miltiadea  now  addressed  himself  with  the  utmost  eaniestness, 
poiatiug  out  the  danger  of  delay,  and  that  only  a  speedy  and 
decisive  victory  could  save  them  from  the  treacherous  attempts 
■  See  Bbov%  p.  91. 

'" -"logic 
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of  the  firienda  of  Hippiiw  within  the  city.  The  argumente  of 
Mitti&dcB  were  w&rmly  Beconded  by  ThemietocleB  uid  Aristides. 
CailimachuB  felt  their  force,  and  gave  hia  Tote  for  the  battle. 
The  ten  geaerala  commanded  their  army  in  rotation,  each  for 
one  day ;  hut  they  iktw  agreed  to  Burrender  to  Miltiades  their 
days  of  command,  in  ordei  to  invest  the  whole  power  in  a  single 
peraon. 

\  6.  While  the  Athenians  were  preparing  for  battle,  they  re- 
ceived unexpected  asaiBtance  from  the  little  town  of  Platsa,  in 
B«B0ti&.  Grateful  to  the  Athenians  for  the  aaeiitance  which  they 
had  rendered  them  against  the  Thebans,  the  whole  force  of 
Platiea,  amounting  to  1000  heavy-arnied  men,  marched  to  the 
awistance  of  titat  allies  and  joined  them  at  Marathon.  Their 
atrival  at  this  crisis  of  the  fortunes  of  Atheiu  made  a  deep  and 
abiding  impreasion  upon  the  Athenian  people,  and  was  recol- 
lected with  grateful  feelings  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Athenian  aimy  numbered  only  10,000  hoplitee,  or  heavy-aimed 
soldiers ;  there  were  no  archers  or  cavalry,  and  only  some  slaves 
as  light-armed  attendants.  Of  the  number  of  the  FerEian  army 
we  have  no  trustworthy  account,  but  the  lowest  estimate  makes 
it  consist  of  110,000  men. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  lies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  Athens  by  the  shortest 
road.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  consist 
of  two  promontories  running  into  the  sea,  and  £irming  a  semi- 
circular bay.  This  plain  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  in  its 
widest  or  central  part  about  two  in  breadth.  Near  each  of  the 
horns  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  tlie  plain  are 
two  marshes.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of  the  plain  is  haidly 
relieved  by  a  single  tree ;  and  on  every  ude  towards  the  land 
there  rises  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  limestone  mountains,  se- 
parating it  Irom  the  rest  of  Attica. 
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On  the  day  of  battle  the  PeraJaa  army  was  drawn  up  along 
tlie  plain  about  a  mile  from  the  eea,  and  their  fleet  was  ranged 
behmd  them  on  the  beach.  The  native  Persians  and  Sacians, 
the  best  troops  in  the  anny,  were  stationed  in  the  centre,  which 
was  considered  the  post  of  honour.  The  Athenians  occupied 
the  rising  ground  above  the  plain,  md  extended  from  one  side 
of  the  plain  to  the  other.  This  airangement  was  neeesary  in 
order  to  protect  their  flanks  by  the  mountains  on  each  nde, 
and  to  prevent  the  cavaby  from  passing  round  to  attack  them 
in  rear.  But  as  l'^^  ■'  breadth  of  grotmd  could  not  be  occu- 
pied with  BO  small  a  number  of  men,  without  weakening  some 
portion  of  the  line.  Miltiades,  therefore,  drew  up  the  troops 
m  the  centre  in  shallow  files,  and  resolved  to  rely  for  snccen 
upon  the  stnmger  and  deeper  masses  of  his  wings.  The  right 
wing,  which  was  the  port  of  honour  in  a  Grecian  army,  was 
commanded  by  the  Folemarch  Collimachus ;  the  hopUtcs  were 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  tribes,  bo  that  the  loenibeTs  of  the 
same  tribe  finight  by  each  other's  ude ;  and  at  the  extreme  Icfi 
stood  the  Pl&tffians. 

Before  the  hostile  armies  join  in  oHiflict,  Jet  us  try  to  realize 
to  our  minds  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  warriors  on  this  event- 
fiil  day.  The  superiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Peisiana  in  the 
field  of  battle  has  become  so  fkimliar  to  our  minds  hy  the  glo- 
riouH  victories  of  the  former,  that  it  requires  some  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  appreciate  in  its  full  extent  the  heroism  of  the 
Athenians  at  Marathon.  The  Medes  and  Persians  had  hitherto 
puisoed  an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest.  They  had 
roUed  over  country  aAer  country,  each  successive  wave  engulph- 
ing  some  ancient  dynasty,  some  powerful  monarchy.  The 
Median,  Lydian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  empires  had  all 
faUen  before  them ;  and  latterly  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  many  of 
whose  cities  were  as  populous  and  powerful  aa  Athens  itself 
had  been  taught  by  a  bitter  lesson  the  lolly  of  resistance  to 
these  invincible  foe«.  N^ever  yet  had  the  Medes  and  Persians 
met  the  Greeks  in  the  field  and  been  defeated.  "  For  hitherto," 
says  Herodotus,  "  the  very  name  of  Medes  had  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  the  first  to 
endure  the  sight  of  their  armour,  and  to  look  them  in  the  lace 
on  the  field  of  battle." 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  some  trepidation  that  the 
Athenians  nerved  themselves  &i  the  conflict.  Miltiades,  anx- 
ious to  come  to  close  quarters  as  speedily  as  possible,  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  advance  at  a  numing  step  over  the  mile  of  ground 
which  separated  them  from  the  foe.  Raising  the  waj>cry,  they 
rushed  down  upon  the  Persians,  who  awaited  them  with  aston- 
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iahmeat  and  scom,  thinking  them  to  be  little  short  of  madmen 
thus  to  buny  to  certain  deatraction.  They  were  quickly  unde- 
ceived ;  and  the  battle  Eoon  raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  line. 
Both  the  Atheniana'  wings  were  miccewlul,  and  drore  the  ene- 
my before  them  towards  the  shoie  and  the  marshes.  But  the 
Athenian  centre  was  broken  by  the  Persians  and  Sacians,  and 
ccHupelled  to  take  to  flight.  Uiltiades  thereupon  recalled  his 
wings  from  pursuit,  and  rallying  hie  centre,  chaiged  the  Persians 
and  Sacians.  The  latter  c«>uld  not  withstand  this  combined  at- 
tack. The  battle  bad  already  lasted  some  houra,  and  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  streamed  full  in  the  fiices  of  Oie  enemy.  Tlie 
rout  now  became  general  along  the  whole  Persian  line ;  and  they 
fled  to  their  ships,  pursued  by  the  Atbenituu. 

"The  fljJDg  Meda,  hia  KhsftleaB  brokai)  how; 

The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  purauing  spur; 

Moantaiiw  abore,  Earth'^  Oceana  plain  below, 

Desth  in  the  front,  dcatrufition  in  Uie  rear) 

Such  was  the  scene." 

The  Athenians  tried  to  set  file  to  the  Persian  vessels  on  the 
coast,  but  they  succeeded  in  destroying  only  seven  of  them,  for 
the  enemy  here  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  Thus  ended 
the  battle  of  Uarathon. 

The  Persians  loet  6400  men  in  this  memorable  engagement: 
of  the  Athenians  only  192  fell.  The  aged  despot  Hippias  is 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  brave  Polemarch 
Callimachus  was  also  one  of  the  slain.  Among  the  Atbenian 
combatants  were  the  poet  .Sschylus  and  his  brother  Cyn»girus ; 
the  latter  of  whom,  while  seizing  one  of  the  veasels,  had  his 
hand  cut  ofl*  by  an  axe,  and  died  of  the  wound. 

i  7.  The  Peisians  had  no  sooner  embarked  than  they  sailed 
towards  Cape  Sunium.  At  the  same  time  a  bright  shield  was 
seen  raised  alofi  upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  Attica.  This 
was  a  signal  given  by  some  of  the  paitisaDS  of  Hippias  to  invite 
the  Feisians  to  surprise  Athens,  while  the  army  was  still  ab- 
sent at  Marathon.  Miltiades,  seeing  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Feisiaii  fleet,  suspected  the  meaning  of  the  signal,  and  lost  no 
time  in  marching  back  to  Athens.  He  arrived  at  the  harbour 
of  Phalerum  only  just  in  time.  The  Peisian  fleet  was  already 
in  Nght ;  a  few  hours  more  would  have  made  the  victory  of 
Marathon  of  no  avail.  But  when  the  Persians  reached  the 
coast,  and  beheld  before  them  the  very  soldiers  from  whom  they 
had  so  recently  fled,  they  did  not  attempt  to  land,  but  sailed 
away  to  Asia,  carrying  with  them  their  Eretrian  prisoners. 

t  8.  The  departure  of  the  Persians  was  hailed  at  Athens  with 
IS  burst  of  heart-felt  joy.     Whatever  traitors  there 
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may  have  been  in  the  city,  they  did  not  dare  to  express  their 
feeUnga  amidst  the  general  exultation  of  the  citizena,  Marathon 
became  a  magic  word  at  Athens,  The  Athenian  people  in  buo- 
ceeding  ages  always  looked  back  upon  this  day  as  the  moat 
glonoua  in  their  cumals,  and  never  tired  of  bearing  its  praiaea 
Bounded  by  their  raalon  and  poets.  And  they  had  reason  to  be 
pnnid  of  it.  It  was  the  first  tune  that  tha  Greeks  had  ever  de- 
lected the  Pemians  in  the  field.  It  was  the  exploit  of  the  Athe- 
nians alone.  It  had  saved  not  only  Athens  but  all  Greece.  If 
the  Persians  had  ctaiquercd  at  Marathon,  Greece  must,  in  all 
likehhood,  have  became  a  Persian  province ;  the  destinies  of  the 
world  "would  have  been  changed ;  and  oriental  despotism  mi^it 
still  have  brooded  over  the  &irest  countries  of  Europe. 

Such  a  glorious  victory  had  not  been  gained,  so  thought  the 
AthHtians,  without  the  special  interposition  of  the  gods.  The 
national  heroes  of  Attica  were  believed  to  have  ibught  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  six 
hundred  years  ailerwards,  the  plain  of  Uarathou  was  believed  to 
be  haunted  with  spectral  warriars,  and  every  night  there  mi^t 
be  heaid  the  shoute  of  combatants  and  the  snorting  of  horses. 

Tile  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  had  perished 
in  the  battle,  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  over  their  remains  a 
ttnntilua  or  monnd  was  erected,  which  may  still  be  seen  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Their  names  were  inscribed  on  t^i 
piUais,  one  for  each  tribe,  also  erected  on  the  ^lot;  and  the 
poet  Sinwnides  described  them  as  the  chamjucais  of  the  common 
indqiendence  of  Greece  : — 

"At  Marathon  for  Greece  th«  Athenian!  fought; 
And  low  the  Medi&n<i'  ^ded  power  thej  bronghL"* 

i  9.  Miltiades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  was  received  at  Athens 
with  expieeuons  of  the  wannest  admiration  and  gratitude.  His 
trophies  are  said  to  have  rahbed  Themistooles  of  his  sleep ;  and 
^e  eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  oount^  were 
also  acknowledged  in  subsequent  generations.  A  separate  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  him  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  his  figure 
occupied  one  of  the  prominent  places  in  the  pioture  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  P(Boil6,  or 
Painted  Porch,  of  Athens ;  and  the  poet  gave  expressioa  to  the 
gHMxal  feelings  in  the  Unes  :— 

■  Uiltiftdea,  thy  victorie* 
Uuit  eTery  Penian  own ; 
And  hallow'd  by  thy  proweM  lie* 
The  field  of  Hu->th(in.''f 


"  Translated  by  Steiliii|.  f  Wmiajmls^*  Ani/uJogia,  p.  MS. 
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It  would  bava  been  fortunate  for  hia  glory  if  he  had  died  on 
the  field  of  Uaiathon.  The  remainder  of  hU  history  is  a  rapid 
and  melancholy  descent  irom  the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  an  igno- 
minious death. 

i  10.  Shortly  ofier  the  battle,  liiltiadea  requested  of  the  Athe- 
nians a  fleet  of  eerenty  ships,  without  telling  them  the  object 
of  his  expedition,  but  only  promiung  to  enrich  the  state.  Such 
oubounded  confidence  did  the  Ath^ans  repose  in  the  hero  of 
Uoratbon,  that  they  at  once  complied  with  his  demand.  This 
confidence  Miltiades  abused.  In  older  to  gratify  a  private  ani- 
mosity Bgujiet  one  of  the  leading  citizeiiH  of  Faroe,  he  sailed  to 
this  island,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Faroe  was  one  of  the 
moat  flourishing  of  the  Cyctadea,  and  the  town  was  strongly 
fortified.  The  citizens  repelled  all  hia  attacks;  and  he  had  be- 
gun to  despair  of  taking  the  place,  when  he  received  a  message 
from  a  Parian  woman,  a  priestess  of  the  temple  of  Demeter 
(Ceres),  promising  that  she  would  put  Faros  in  his  power,  if 
he  would  visit  by  night  a  temple  from  which  all  male  persons 
were  excluded.  Catching  at  Utia  last  hope,  he  tepaired  to  the 
appointed  place.  He  leaped  over  the  outer  fence,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  sanctuary,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  terror, 
and  ran  away ;  but  in  getting  back  over  the  fence  he  received  a 
dangerous  injury  on  his  thigh.  He  now  abandoned  all  hope  of 
success,  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Athens. 

HI.  Ijoud  was  the  indignation  against  Miltiades  on  bis  re- 
turn. Ho  waa  accused  by  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  j^erioles, 
of  having  deceived  the  people,  and  was  brought  to  trial.  His 
wound  had  already  begun  to  show  syxaptoms  of  gangrene.  He 
was  carried  into  court  on  a  couch,  and  there  lay  before  the 
assembled  judges,  while  his  Iriends  pleaded  ou  his  behalf.  They 
could  oSer  no  excuse  fbi  his  recent  conduct,  but  they  reminded 
the  Athenians  of  the  inestimable  services  they  had  received 
from  the  accused,  and  u^;ed  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
spare  the  victor  of  Uarathon.  The  judges  were  not  insensible 
to  this  appeal;  and  instead  of  condemning  him  to  death,  as  the 
accuser  had  demanded,  they  commuted  die  penalty  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents,  probably  the  cost  of  the  armament.  He  was  un- 
able.immediately  to  taise  this  sum,  and  died  soon  afterwardH  of 
his  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 
Later  writers  relate  that  Miltiades  died  in  priaou ;  but  Herodo- 
tus does  not  mention  his  imprisonment,  and  we  may  therefore 
hope  that  the  hero  of  Marathon  was  spared  this  further  in- 
dignity. 

The  melancholy  end  of  Miltiadea  must  not  blind  us  to  hia 
oflence,  and  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  charge  the  Athenian  people 
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with  ingratitade  &nd  fieklenem.  The  Atheuiane  did  not  forget 
his  services  at  ISaratfaon,  and  it  was  theii  gratitude  towoidH  him 
which  alone  saved  him  from  death.  He  had  groaaly  abused  the 
pnblic  confidence,  and  deserved  his  punishment.  A  state  which 
should  give  impnnity  to  a  ciiminal  on  account  of  previous  sei- 
vioee  vrould  soon  cease  to  eidst. 

t  12.  Soaa  oAer  the  battle  of  Uarathon,  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Athens  and  £ginA,  which  continued  down  to  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xeraea.  This  ww  is  of  great  importance  in 
Grecian  history,  mnoe  to  it  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
their  navy,  wluch  enabled  them  to  save  Greeoe  at  Salamis  as 
they  had  already  done  at  Uarathon, 

The  Kicky  island  of  ^gina  is  situated  in  the  Saronio  gnlf 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  contains  only 
abont  41  square  English  miles.  But,  notwithstanding-  its  small 
extent,  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
In  the  mythical  agn  it  was  the  residence  of  .^acus,  king  of  the 
Myrmidons,  from  whom  Achilles  and  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Grecian  heroes  were  descended.  In  historical  times  it 
woa  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  and  enterprizing  Dorian  people,  who 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  Hellehic 
world.  It  is  said  that  silver  money  was  first  coined  in  Mpaa, 
by  Phidon,  tyrant  of  Argos ;  •  and  we  know  that  the  name  of 
.^ginetan  was  given  to  one  of  the  two  scales  of  weights  and 
measures  current  throughout  Greece.  The  wealth,  which  its 
citizens  acquired  by  cranmerce,  was  partly  devoted  to  the  en- 
couragement of  art,  which  was  cultivated  in  this  island  with 
great  Baecess  during  the  half  century  preceding  the  Persian  war. 
Indeed,  during  this  period  .^gina  held  a  prominent  rank  among 
the  Grecian  states,  and  possessed  the  most  powerfiil  navy  in  all 
Greece. 

i  13.  There  hod  been  on  ancient  feud  between  Athens  and 
^gina,  which  fint  broke  out  into  open  hostilities  a  few  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens.  About  the  year 
506  B.C.  the  Thebons,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Athenians,t 

rlied  for  aid  to  .Xgiu.  This  was  immediately  granted ;  and 
.Sginetana  immediately  attacked  the  Athenian  territory, 
without  making  any  ibrmal  declaration  of  war.  Of  the  details 
of  this  contest,  we  have  no  inftnination ;  and  we  lose  sight  of 
.Sgina  ibr  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  £gina  is  mentioned 

among  the  Grecian  states  which  gave  esrth  and  water  to  the 

envoys  of  Darius.     It  was,  probably,  as  mw^  hatred  of  the 

'  Respecting  this  statement,  see  p.  es. 

t  Smp.  112. 
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Atheniaiui  as  fear  of  the  Feniaiis,  'which,  led  the  .Sginetans  to 
eubinit  to  DariuB,  hoping  to  crush  their  obnoxious  rivals  with 
the  help  oi'  the  Great  King.  The  PeraianB,  however,  were  not 
yet  in  Greece  ;  and  the  AtheniAiu  lost  no  tinte  ill  Bonding  mi  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  accusing  the  .Sginetans  of  having  betrayed  the 
common  cause  of  Hellas,  and  calling  upon  the  Spartans,  as  the 
protectors  of  Grecian  liberty,  to  piuiisb  the  ofienderB.  This  re- 
quest met  with  prompt  attention ;  and  Cleomenes,  one  of  the 
tjpartan  Ifings,  forthwith  crowed  over  to  Mgiaa,.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  arrest  and  carry  away  some  of  the  leading  citizens, 
when  Demaratus,  the  other  Spartan  king,  privately  encouraged 
the  .Xginetans  to  defy  the  authority  of  his  coUeague.  This 
was  the  Bec<»id  important  occasion  on  which  Demaratus  had 
thwarted  the  plans  of  his  colleague  ;  and  Cleomenes  returned  to 
Sparta,  firmly  resolved  that  Demaratus  should  not  have  a  thiid 
opportunity. 

It  appean  that  there  had  always  been  doubts  respecting  the 
legitimacy  of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  now  persuaded  Leo^- 
chides,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  lay  claim  to  the  royal 
dignity,  on  the  gTound  that  Demaratus  was  disqualified  by  bis 
birth.  The  Spartans  referred  the  question  to  the  Delphic  oracle ; 
and  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Cleomenes,  the  priestess  de- 
clared that  his  colleague  was  ill^timate.  Leotychides  thus 
ascended  the  throne,  and  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private 
station.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  deposed  monarch  received  a 
gross  afiront  from  the  new  king  at  a  public  festival,  whereupon 
he  quitted  Sparta  in  wrath,  and  repaired  to  the  Peisian  court, 
where  we  shall  subsequently  find  hua  aknong  the  oounsellon  of 

Cleomenes  now  returned  to  .^gina,  accompanied  by  Leoty- 
chides.  The  .^ginetans  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  joint  demand 
of  the  two  Spartan  kings,  and  surrendered  to  th^n  ten  of  their 
leading  citizens,  whom  Cleomenes  depouted  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians. 

i  14.  AflerthebattleofMarathon,the.£ginetansendeavoured 
to  recover  these  boetages  ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to 
give  them  back  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which  was  pro- 
secuted with  great  activity  on  both  sides.  It  was  now  that 
Themistocles  came  forwud  with  his  celebrated  proposition, 
which  converted  Athens  into  a  maritime  power.  Hitherto  the 
Athenians  had  not  possessed  a  navy  ;  and  Themietocles  clearly 
saw  that  without  a  powerful  fleet  it  would  he  impossible  for  his 
countrymen  to  humble  their  rival.  But  his  vieve  extended  still 
further.  He  well  knew  that  Persia  was  preparing  fiw  another 
and  still  more  formidable  attack  upon  Greece  :  and  he  bad  the 
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sagacity  to  perceive  that  a.  large  and  efficient  fleet  would  be  the 
best  protectioD  against  the  baFbarians.  Influenced  by  these  two 
nuitivea,  and  also  impieaaed  with  the  conviction  that  the  very 
poatioa  of  Athens  fitted  it  to  be  a  maritime  and  not  a  land 
power,  he  urged  the  Athenian*  at  once  to  build  and  equip  a 
numerous  and  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians  were  both  tAle 
and  willing  to  follow  his  advice.  There  waa  at  this  time  a  large 
BurpluB  in  the  public  treasury,  aiiBing  from  the  produce  of  the 
valuable  silver  rainee  at  Lanrinm.  These  mines,  which  beloqged 
to  the  state,  were  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Attica,  near 
Cape  Sanium,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  district.  It  had 
been  recently  proposed  to  distribute  this  surplus  among  the 
Athenian  citizens ;  but  Themistocles  pemuaded  them  to  sacrifice 
their  private  advantage  to  the  public  good,  and  to  appropriate 
this  money  to  building  a  fleet  of  2(KI  ships.  The  immediate 
want  of  a  fleet  to  cope  with  the  ^ginetans  probably  weighed 
with  the  Athenian  people  more  powerfully  than  the  prospective 
danger  from  the  Persians.  "And  thus,"  as  Herodotus  says,  "the 
jEginetaa  war  saved  Greece  by  compelling  the  Athenians  to 
make  them<ielves  a  maritime  power."  !Not  only  were  these  two 
hundred  ships  built,  but  Themistoclea  also  succeeded  about  the 
same  time  in  persuading  the  Athenians  to  pass  a  decree  that 
twenty  now  ships  should  be  built  every  year. 

i  IS.  Of  the  internal  history  of  Athens  during  the  ten  years 
between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  we  have  Lttle 
information.  Wo  only  know  that  the  two  leading  citizens  of 
this  period  were  Themistoclea  and  Aristides.  These  two  emi- 
nent men  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other.  Themia- 
tocles  possessed  abilities  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  In 
intuitive  sagacity,  in  ready  invention,  and  in  prompt  and  daring 
execution,  he  surpasses  abnost  every  statesman  whether  of  an- 
cient or  of  modem  times.  "With  unerring  foresight  he  divined 
the  plana  of  his  enemies ;  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities, not  only  was  he  never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient,  but 
he  always  adopted  the  right  one  ;  and  he  carried  out  his  schemes 
with  an  onei^  and  a  promptneaa  which  astonished  both  friends 
and  foes.  But  these  transcendant  abilities  were  marred  by  a 
want  of  honesty.  In  the  exercise  of  power  he  was  accessible  to 
bribes,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  dishonest  means  for 
the  aggrandizement  both  of  Athens  and  of  himself.  He  closed 
a  glorious  career  in  disgrace  and  in&juy,  an  exile  and  a  traitor. 

Aristides  was  inferior  to  Themiatocles  in  ability,  but  was  in- 
comparably superior,  not  only  to  him  but  to  alt  his  ctmtempo- 
raries,  in  honttty  and  integrity.  In  the  administratioQ  of  public 
afTaiis  ho  acted  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good,  regardless 
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of  party  ties  aod  of  personal  friendBhips.  His  upnghtneaB  and 
justice  were  so  univerEally  acknowledged,  that  he  received  the  eui- 
name  of  the  Juet.  But  these  very  virtues  procured  him  eacmies. 
Not  only  did  he  incur  the  hatred  of  those  whose  currupt  piac- 
tioes  he  denounced  and  exposed,  but  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  be- 
came jealous  of  a  man  whose  superiority  was  constantly  proclaim- 
ed. We  are  told  that  an  unlettered  countryman  gave  bis  vote 
against  Aristides  at  the  ostracism,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he 
-  was  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  the  Just. 

Between  men  of  Buch  opposite  characters  as  Themistocles  and 
Aristides,  there  could  not  be  much  agreement.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs  they  frequently  came  into  oolhsioD  ;  uid 
they  opposed  each  other  with  such  violence  and  animosity,  that 
Aristides  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  the  AthenianB  were  wise, 
they  would  ca^  both  of  us  into  the  barathrum."  AAet  three  or 
four  years  of  bitter  rivalry,  the  two  chie&  appealed  to  the  ostra- 
cism, and  Aristides  was  banished. 

Aristides  had  used  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
from  abandoning  their  ancient  habits,  and  from  converting  their 
state  from  a  land  into  a  maritime  power.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  viewed  such  a  change  as  a  dangerous  innovation, 
and  thought  that  the  sailor  would  not  make  bo  good  an  Athenian 
citizen  as  the  heavy-armed  soldier.  It  was  fortunate,  however, 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  that  the  arguments  of  hia  rival  pre- 
vailed. Aristides  was  a  far  more  virtuous  citizen  than  Themis- 
tocles ;  but  their  country  could  now  dispense  with  the  former 
much  better  than  with  Uie  latter. 


BonorMUIliilea. 
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view  or  Tbeimopi'le. 
CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

THE  BATTLB8  OP  TOBMOFIhS  JiND  AKTEHSinH, 

§  I.  Deatb  of  Darius  and  accesaion  of  Xerxes,  g  2.  Preparatioiu  for  tbe 
iDTuion  of  Greece.  S  3.  Abridge  thrown  acroM  the  llelleapoat,  and  a 
canal  eat  throueh  the  lethmiu  of  Honnt  Athoe.  g  4.  Xerxes  seU  out 
fromSardk.  Order  of  the  march,  g  S.  Paiwge  of  the  Hellespont.  §  e. 
NamberineorthearmjoathcplainofDoriTCiiB.  g  7.  Coalinuation of 
tbemarchfroDiDoriscuBtuMoiuitOlyiiipui.  §  B-  PreparHtionB  of  the 
Orcelca  to  resist  Xenea.  Congresa  of'^the  Grecian  ststea  at  the  letbmus 
ofCorinth.  g9.Patrioti»moftheAtheni«nB,  Resolntionof theOreeks 
to  defend  the  paaa  of  Tempe,  which  iaaftorvardi  abandoned,  g  10.  De- 
■eription  of  the  paaa  ofThertDOpjUB.  §11-  I.eonidas  aent  vith  800 
Spartans  and  a  small  body  of  reloponneeiana  to  defend  the  pau  of 
'TherinopTlsi.  g  12.  Attack  and  repulaeofthePeralans  at  Tbermopylie. 
g  13.  APeraian  detachment  cross  tlie  mountains  by  a  secret  pntli  tn 
orderto  fall  upon  the  Greeksin  the  mar.  g  14.  Heroic  death  ofLeoni 
daa and  his  comrades.  §  IS.  Monumeiitserected  to  their  honour.  §16. 
Proceedings  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleete.  g  \1.  The  Persian 
fleet  OTcrtakea  by  a  terrible  storm.  S  18.  Pint  battle  of  Artemisium. 
§  19.  Second  storm,  g  20.  Second  battle  of  Artemiuum.  Ketreat 
of  the  QreciaD  fleet  to  Salamis. 

f  1.  The  defeat  of  the  Persianfl  at  Uarathon  lerred  only  to  in- 
craMO  the  resentroent  of  Dariui.  He  now  resolved  to  collect 
the  whole  forces  of  his  empire,  and  to  lead  them  in  pcreon 
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against  Athens.  For  three  yeois,  buBy  preparations  were  made 
throughout  hu  vaet  dominians.  In  the  fourth  year  his  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  always 
borne  the  Persian  yoke  with  impatience ;  and  belbre  he  could 
reduce  them  to  subjection  he  was  surprized  by  death,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seTen  ^eara  (b.c.  485). 

The  death  of  Daiius  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Greece.  It 
deprived  the  Peruana  of  an  able  ruler,  who  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive kitowledge  of  men  and  of  aflaliB,  and  it  gave  the  Athe- 
niaits  time  to  form  the  navy,  which  proved  the  salvation  of 
Greece.  Xerxes,  the  son  and  succeaaor  of  Darius,  wsa  a  man  of 
little  ability  and  less  eiperieuce.  Being  the  favourite  ma  of 
AtoBsa,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Cyrup,  he  had  received  the 
education  of  an  eastern  despot,  and  been  surnnioded  with  slaves 
ftom  his  cradle.  In  person  he  was  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
man  amidst  the  vast  hosts  which  he  led  against  Greece ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  mind  to  correspond  to  this  fair  exterior. 
His  character  was  marked  by  fkiDt-besxted  timidity  and  childish 
vanity.  Such  was  the  monarch  upon  whom  now  devolved  the 
executioa  of  the  schemes  of  Darius. 

Xerxes  had  not  inherited  his  father's  animosity  against  Greece, 
and  at  first  appeared  ready  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  Eut  he 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  urged  liim  to  prosecute  his  father's 
plans.  Foremost  among  these  was  Mardonius,  who  wss  eager 
to  retrieve  his  reputation,  and  to  obtain  the  conquered  country 
as  a  satrapy  for  himself.  The  powerful  family  of  the  Theeaalian 
Aleuadie  aaid  the  exiled  PiaiBtratida  from  Alliens  warmly  se- 
conded the  views  of  Mardooius,  exaggerating  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  Greece,  and  promising  the  monarch  an  easy  and  a  glo- 
rious victory.  They  also  uiflamed  his  ambition  with  the  prospect 
of  emulating  the  military  glory  of  his  father  Darius,  and  of  his 
grandfather  Cyrus,  oikd  of  extending  his  dominions  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  world.  The  cnly  one  of  his  counsellors,  who  urged  ' 
him  to  ad<^  a  cixitrary  course,  was  his  ancle  Artabanus ;  but 
his  advice  was  rejected,  and  Xctxcs  finally  determined  upon  the 
invasion  of  Greece, 

t  2.  The  sulgugalion  of  the  Egyptians,  however,  claimed  his 
immediate  attention.  This  was  etiected  without  much  difficulty 
in  the  second  year  of  bis  reign  (b.c.  484}  ;  and  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  march  against  Greece,  Darius  had  nearly  completed 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  and  the  forces  which  he  had  collected  were  considered  h^ 
this  prudent  monarch  sufficient  for  tlio  purpose.  The  new  king 
was  anxious  to  make  a  still  more  imposing  display  of  his  power. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  collecting  a  military  power  sufficient  fcr 
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the  conquest  of  Europe  ;  he  also  resolved  to  gratify  hia  'v 
&nd  love  of  ostentation,  by  gathering  together  the  moBt  num 
armament  which  the  world  had  ever  eeen.  Accordingly,  for  four 
yean  more  the  din  of  prepar&tioa  Bounded  throughout  A^a. 
Troope  were  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  Peniaji  empire, 
and  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Critalla,  in  Cappadocia.  As 
many  as  Ibrty-aix  different  nations  compoeed  the  Wd-lbrce,  of 
various  complexions,  languages,  dreaoea,  and  arms.  Among  them 
might  be  seen  many  sttsjige  and  barbarous  tribes, — nomad  hordes 
of  Asiatics,  armed  with  a  da^er  and  a  lasso,  with  which  they 
entangled  theii  enemy, — Libyans,  whose  only  arras  were  wooden 
staves,  with  the  end  hardened  in  the  fire, — ajid  Ethiopians,  from 
the  Upper  Nile,  with  their  bodies  painted  half  white  and  half 
red,  clothed  with  the  skins  of  lions  and  panthers,  and  armed 
with  arrows  tipped  with  a  point  of  sharp  stone  instead  of  iron. 
The  fleet  was  fuimshed  by  the  PhtBidciana  and  lonians,  and 
other  maritime  nations  subject  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Im- 
mense stores  of  proviaions  were  at  the  same  time  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  deposited  at  suitable  stations  along 
the  line  of  march  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Greece. 

i  3.  While  these  vast  preparations  were  going  on,  two  great 
works  were  also  undertaken,  which  would  at  the  same  time  both 
render  the  expedition  easier,  and  bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  and 
might  of  the  Persian  king.  These  were  the  cons^uction  of  a  bridge 
aoroes  the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  the 
isthmus  of  Mount  Athoe.  The  first  of  these  works  was  entrusted 
to  Phoeaician  and  Egyptian  engineers.  The  bridge  extended  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  a  spot 
between  Seetus  and  Madytns  on  the  European  side,  where  the 
strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  Af\er  it  had  been 
completed,  it  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  at  which  Xerxea 
was  so  enraged,  that  he  not  coily  caused  the  heads  of  the  chief 
engineers  to  be  struck  off,  but  in  his  daring  impiety  commanded 
the  "divine"  Hellespont  to  be  scourged,  and  a  set  of  fetters 
cast  into  it.  Thua  having  given  vent  to  his  resentment,  he 
ordered  two  bridges  to  be  built  in  place  of  the  farmer,  one  lor 
the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts 
of  burthen.  The  new  work  consisted  cS  two  brood  causeways 
alongside  of  one  another,  each  resting  upon  a  row  of  ships, 
which  were  moored  by  anchors,  and  by  cables  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  channel. 

The  voyage  round  the  rocky  promtxitory  of  llount  Athoe  had 
become  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Persians,  from  the  terrible 
^pwreck  which  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  had  sufiered  on  this  dan- 
gerous coast.     It  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doubling  this 
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cape  that  Xeixes  ordered  a  canal  to  be  ent  thiDugb  the  iethimu 
which  conneeta  the  peninsula  of  Uount  Athoe  with  the  maioland. 
This  wotk  employed  a  number  of  men  for  three  years.  It  tms 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  mfiiciently  broad  and  deep  for 
two  triremes  to  uil  abreast.  The  traces  of  this  canal,  which  are 
atiU  distinctly  visible,  sufficiently  disprove  the  assertion  of  many 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modeni,  that  the  cutting  through  of 
Mount  AthoB  is  a  mere  fiction.* 

t  4.  At  the  end  of  the  year  481  B.C.,  all  the  preparatians  were 
completed  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Xerxes  spent  the  winter 
at  ^rdis ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  the  Ibllowing  year  (480)  he 
set  out  from  the  Lydian  capital  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
a  royal  prioress.  The  vast  host  was  divided  into  two  bodies  of 
nearly  equal  size,  between  which  ample  space  was  lefl  for  the 
Great  King  andhisFeTaianguarda.  Thehaggageledtheway,  aitd 
was  followed  by  one  half  of  the  army,  without  any  distinction  of 
nations.  Then  af^r  an  interval  came  the  retinue  of  the  King. 
FiiHt  of  all  marched  a  thousand  Persian  horsemen,  followed  by  an 
equal  number  of  Persian  spearmen,  the  latter  carrying  spears  with 
the  points  downwards,  and  ornamented  at  the  other  end  with 
golden  pom^ranates.  Behind  them  walked  ten  sacred  horses, 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  bred  on  the  Nisman  plain  of  Media; 
next  the  sacred  car  of  Jove,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses  ;  and 
then  Xerxes  himself  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  Nisnan  horses.  He 
was  followed  by  a  thousand  spearmen  and  a  thousand  hoiEomen, 
corresponding  to  the  two  detachments  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded him.  They  were  succeeded  by  ten  thousand  Persian  in- 
fantry, call  the  "  Immortals,"  because  their  number  was  always 
maintained.  Nine  thousand  of  them  had  their  spears  orna- 
mented with  pomegranatea  of  silver  at  the  reverse  extremity ; 
while  the  remaining  thousand,  who  occupied  the  outer  ranks, 
carried  spears  similarly  adorned  with  pomegranates  of  gold. 
After  the  "  Immortals"  came  ten  thousand  Persian  cavalry,  who 
formed  the  rear  of  the  royal  retinue.  The:.],  after  on  interval  of 
two  furlongs  the  other  half  of  the  army  foUowed. 

i  6.  In  this  order  the  multitudinous  hoet  marched  from  Sardis 
to  Abydoe,  on  the  Hellespont.  Here  a  marble  throne  was  erected 
ki  the  monarch  upon  an  eminence,  troni  which  he  siweyed  all 
the  earth  covered  with  his  troops,  and  all  the  sea  crowded  with 
his  vessels.    His  heart  swelled  within  him  at  the  sight  of  such  a 

*  Javsnsl  ipeakB  of  it  sa  a  •pecimen  of  Qreek  mendacity  : — 
"creditur  olim 
Veliflcatus  Athos,  et  qnidqaid  Onecia  mendoz 


Audet  in  hiitoria." 
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vagt  assemblage  of  himum  beings ;  but  bis  feelinga  of  pride  and 
pleasure  soon  gave  way  to  sadness,  and  he  burst  into  tears  at  the 
reflection,  that  in  &  hundred  years  Dot  one  of  them  would  be  alive. 
At  the  first  rayp  of  the  rieing  sun  the  army  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont.  The  bridges  were  perfumed  with 
liankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle,  while  Xerxes  himBelf 
poured  libations  into  the  sea  from  a  golden  censer,  and  turning 
his  lace  towards  the  eastj  ofTeied  prayers  to  the  Sun,  that  he 
might  c&ny  his  victorious  anns  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
Europe.  Then  throwing  the  censer  into  the  sea,  tt^ther  with 
a  golden  bowl  and  a.  Persian  scimitar,  he  ordered  the  Immortals 
to  lead  the  way.  The  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  and  the 
baggage  by  the  other ;  but  so  vaat  were  their  numbers  that  tbey 
were  seven  days  and  seven  night«  in  passing  over,  without  a  mo- 
ment of  intermission.  The  tpeed  of  the  troops  was  quickened 
by  the  lash,  which  was  constantly  employed  by  the  Persians  to 
urge  on  the  troops  in  the  battle  as  well  as  during  the  march.* 
i  6,  Upon  reaching  Europe,  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along 
the  coast  of  Thrace.  Upon  arriving  at  the  spacious  plain  of 
DorincuH,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebnis,  he  resolved  to 
number  both  his  land  and  naval  forces.  The  mode  employed  for 
numbering  the  tbot-soldien  was  remarkable.  Ten  thousand 
men  were  first  numbered,  and  packed  together  as  closely  as  they 
could  stand  ;  a  line  was  drawn,  and  a  wall  built  round  the  place 
they  had  occupied,  into  which  all  the  soldiera  entered  succes- 
sively, till  the  whole  aiyay  was  thus  measured.  There  were 
found  to  be  a  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  diviuons,  thus 
mailing  a  total  of  1,700,000  foot.  Besides  these,  there  were 
80,000  horse,  and  many  wai-chariots  and  camels,  with  about 
^0,000  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  1207  triremes,  and  3000 
smaller  vessels.  Each  trireme  was  manned  by  300  rowers  and 
30  fighting  men ;  and  «ach  of  the  accompanying  vessels  carried 
B  men,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Herodotus.  Thus  the 
naval  force  amounted  to  517,610.  The  whole  armament,  both 
military  and  naval,  which  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Doriscus, 
would  accordingly  consist  of  2,317,610  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
his  march  from  Boriscus  to  Thermopyle,  Xerxes  received  a  still 
further  accession  of  strength.  The  Thracian  tribes,  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  the  other  nations  in  Europe  whose  territories  he  tra- 
versed, supplied  300,000  men,  and  120  triremes  containing  an 
aggregate  of  24,000  men.  Thus  when  he  reached  Thermopyhe 
the  land  and  sea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610  fighting  men. 
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This  does  not  include  the  attendants,  the  slavet,  the  crews  of 
the  provision  ships,  &c.,  which,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Herodotus,  weie  more  in  number  than  the  fighting  men ;  but 
mipposing  them  to  have  been  equal,  the  total  number  of  male 
persons  who  accompanied  Xerxes  to  Thermopylte,  reaches  the 
astounding  figure  oi'  5,283,220 ! 

Such  are  the  vast  numbers  given  by  Herodotus ;  but  thc^ 
seem  so  incredible,  that  many  writera  have  been  led  to  impeach 
the  veracity  of  the  historian.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Herodotus  had  received  his  account  from  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent at  Doriscus,  and  that  he  has  faithfully  recorded  the  numbers 
that  had  been  related  to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  numbers  were  at  firrt  groBaly  exaggerated  in  order  to 
please  Xerxes  himself,  and  were  still  further  magnified  by  the 
Greeks  to  exalt  their  own  heroism  in  overcoming  such  on  enor^ 
mous  host.  The  exact  ruuuber  of  the  invading  umy  cannot  be 
determined ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  from  all  die  circum- 
stances of  the  ease,  that  it  was  the  largest  ever  assembled  at  any 
period  of  history. 

t7.  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along  the 
coast  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  principal  citiee 
through  which  be  paafled  had  to  furnish  a  day's  me^  for  the 
immense  host,  and  tor  this  purpose  had  made  preparations  many 
months  beforehand.  The  cost  of  feeding  such  a  multitude 
brought  many  cities  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  island  of  Thasos 
alone,  which  had  tu  undertake  this  oq^rous  duty  on  account  of 
its  possesaionfi  on  the  mainland,  expended  no  lesa  a  sum  than  400 
talents,  or  nearly  100,000^.  in  our  money;  and  a  witty  citizen  of 
Abdera  recommended  hia  countrymen  to  return  thaiiks  to  the 
gods,  because  Xerxes  was  satisfied  with  one  meal  in  the  day.  At 
Acanthus,  Xerxes  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  wonderfid 
canal,  which  had  been  executed  by  his  order.  Here  he  parted 
for  the  first  time  from  his  fleet,  which  was  directed  to  double 
the  peninsuloa  of  Sithonia  and  Fallene,  and  wait  his  arrival  at 
the  city  of  Therma,  which  is  better  known  by  its  later  name  of 
Thesaalonica.  In  his  march  through  the  wild  and  woody  country 
between  Acanthus  and  Therma,  his  baggage-camels  were  attacked 
by  lions,  which  thenexistedin  this  part  of  Europe.*  At  Therma 
he  rejoined  hia  fleet,  and  continued  his  march  along  the  coast 
till  be  reached  Mount  Olympus,  separating  Macedonia  from  the 
country  properly  called  Hellas.  The  part  of  Europe  through 
which  he  hod  hitherto  mafched,  had  been  already  conquered  by 
M^abazus  and  Mardonius,  and  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  the 

*  The  fif^ure  of  a  lion  seiiing  a  bull  it  found  on  the  rever«e  of  thg 
coini  of  Aeanthua.     tio»  p.  3. 
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Penian  monarch.  He  was  now  for  the  first  time  about  to  leave 
hu  own  dominions  and  tread  upon  the  Hellenic  soil. 

t  8.  The  mighty  preparations  of  Xerxes  had  been  no  secret  in 
Greece;  and  while  he  was  passing  the  winter  at  Sardis,  a  congress 
of  tlie  Grecian  states  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  isthmus  of 
Ciorinth.  This  congress  had  been  convened  by  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians,  who  now  made  a  vigoroua  efibrt  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hellenic  race  in  one  great  league  for  the  defence  of 
tbeii  hearths  and  their  homes.  But  in  this  attempt  they  jailed. 
The  salvation  of  Greece  appeared  to  depend  upon  its  unanimity, 
and  this  unanimity  could  not  be  obtained.  Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  coontleas  hoets  of  Xences,  and  so  absurd  did  it 
seem  to  o8et  reastance  to  his  saperhuman  power,  that  many  of 
the  Grecian  states  at  once  tendered  their  subnuBsiDn  la  him, 
when  he  sent  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and  others  at  a  greater 
distance  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  congress. 

Taking  a  glance  at  the  Uellenio  world,  we  shall  be  astonished 
to  see  how  small  a  portion  of  the  Greeks  had  the  courage  to 
resist  the  Persian  despot.  The  only  people,  noith  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty, 
were  the  Athenians  and  Phocians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  BtBotian  towns  of  Plat»a  and  Thespira.  The  other  people 
in  northern  Greece  were  efther  partizans  gf  the  Persians,  hkc  the 
Thebam,  or  were  unwilling  to  make  any  great  sacrifices  for  the 
■preservation  of  their  independence. 

In  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful  city  of  Aigos  stood  sullenly 
aloof.  The  A^vca  had  never  forgotten  that  they  ware  once  the 
ruling  people  in  Peloponnesus.  They  had  made  many  attempts 
to  re«Bt  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  Sparta ;  but  about 
five  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  (b.c.  49S),  they  had  been 
efTectually  humbled  by  the  great  victory  which  the  Spartan 
king  Cleomenes  had  gained  over  them,  and  ia  which  as  many 
as  six  thousand  of  their  citizens  perished.  They  therefore  con- 
templated the  invasion  of  Xerxes  with  indifierence,  if  not  with 
pleasure,  and  were  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Persian  monarch  than  to  the  sujffemacy  of  their  hated  rivals. 
The  Aelueans  hkewise  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  probably  from 
hatred  to  the  Dorians,  who  had  driven  their  ancestors  from  their 

From  the  more  distant  members  of  the  Hellenic  race  no  assist' 
ance  was  obtained.  Envoys  had  been  sent  by  the  congress  at 
Corinth  to  Crate,  Corcyra,  and  Syracuse.  The  Cretans  excused 
themselves  under  pretence  of  an  oracle.  The  Coroyiaans  pro- 
mised their  aid,  ai^  despatched  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  but  with 
strict  oideis  not  to  double  Cape  Malea,  till  the  leeult  of  tho 
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oouteet  ehould  be  known.  Gelon.  the  Tu]er  of  Syracuse,  ofTered 
to  send  &  powerful  arni&ment,  provided  the  command  of  the 
allied  forces  was  entrusted  to  hint ;  but  the  envoys  did  not  ven- 
ture to  accept  a  proposal,  which  would  have  placed  both  Sparta 
and  Athens  und^  the  control  of  a  Sicilian  despot. 

4  9.  The  desertion  of  the  cause  of  Gieciaji  independence  byso 
many  of  the  Greeks  did  not  shake  the  leeolution  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  especially,  get  a  noble  example  of 
an  enlarged  patriotism.  They  became  reconciled  to  the  Mp.- 
netans,  and  thus  gained  for  the  common  cause  the  powerful  navy 
of  their  rival.  They  roadily  granted  to  tbe  Spartans  the  supreme 
command  of  the  forces  by  aea  as  well  as  by  land,  although  they 
furnished  two-thirds  of  the  vessels  of  the  entire  fleet.  Their 
illustrious  citizen  Themislocles  was  tin  soul  of  the  congiees. 
He  sought  to  enkindle  in  the  other  Greeks  some  portion  of  the 
ardour  and  eneqry,  which  he  had  micoeeded  in  breathing  into 
the  Athenians.  The  confedemtes  bound  thenuwtves  to  resist 
to  the  death;  and,  in  case  of  sticceaa,  to  ciniBecrate  to  the 
Delphian  god  a  tenth  of  the  property  of  every  Grecian  state 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Persians  without  being  compelled 
by  irresistible  necessity. 

The  congreea  had  now  to  Hx  upon  the  spot  where  they  should 
oSoT  resistance  to  the  Petsians.  The  ThMsaliana,  who  dreaded 
the  return  of  the  Aleuadm  to  their  cities,  urged  the  congress  to 
send  a  body  of  men  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tempe,  which  ibrms  . 
the  enb^nce  to  northern  Greece.  They  promised  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  defence ;  adding,  that  if  the  request  was  re- 
fused, ^ey  should  be  obliged  to  make  terms  with  the  Feisians. 
Accordingly  a  body  of  10,000  men  was  sent  into  Thessaly  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  Eumnetus  and  the  Athenian  The- 
mistocles.  The  pasB  of  Tempe  is  a  long  and  narrow  defile  in 
Uount  Olympus,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  forces  its  way 
into  the  sea.  On  each  side,  steep  and  inaccessible  mountains 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  in  some  parts  approach  bo  cdosely  as 
to  leave  scarcely  sufficient  space  for  a  read.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  army  to  force  its  way  throu^  this  pass,  if  defended  by  a  re- 
solute body  of  men  ;  but  upon  arriving  at  the  spot  the  Grectan 
commanders  perceived  that  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Persians  to 
land  troops  in  their  rear  ;  and  they  learnt  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  another  passage  across  Mount  Olympus,  a  little  &rther 
to  the  west.  For  those  reasons  they  considered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  this  position,  and  return  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Their  retreat  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  of 
Thessaly  to  XerxM. 

4  1 1.   After  Tranpe,  the  next  spot  in  Grcpcc  most  convenient 
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for  defence  B|^iiiBt  an  inTading  army  is  the  paw  of  Tfaermo- 
pylce.  This  celebrated  pass  lies  between  the  loHy  and  preci- 
pitoiu  mouatains  of  QUta,  and  an  inacceaeible  morass  fonning 
the  edge  of  the  Malian  gulf.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  At 
each  of  its  extremities  the  mountains  approach  bo  near  tho 
morass,  as  to  leave  barely  room  fur  the  pafiuge  of  a  single  car- 
riage. These  uanrow  entrances  were  called  Pylra,  oi  tho  G-ates. 
The  oorthem,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  (he  western  Gate,  was 
close  to  the  t*»wn  of  Anthela,  where  the  Amphictyonic  council 
held  its  autumnal  meetings  ;  white  the  aoutliem,  or  the  eastern 
Gate,  was  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni.  The  space  between 
the  gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distingwahed  by 
its  hat  springs,  from  which  the  pass  derived  the  name  of  Thor- 
roopylte,  or  the  "  Hot-Gates."  This  pass  was  as  defensible,  as 
that  of  Tempe,  and  in  one  important  respect  poesesaed  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  latter.  The  island  of  Kubcea  is  here  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  which  in  one  part  is 
only  two  mUes  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  accordingly  it  is  easy, 
by  defending  this  part  of  the  sea  with  a  iieet,  to  prwent  an 
enemy  from  landing  troops  at  the  southern  end  of  the  pass. 


Flan  of  ThcrmopTlv. 

ill-  The  Greeks,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  Ther- 
mopylffi,  and  to  defend  at  the  same  time  both  the  pass  and  the 
Eubcean  strait.  The  whole  allied  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
the  Spartan  Kurybiades,  sailed  to  the  north  of  Eubcea,  and  took 
up  its  station  off  that  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  which  faces  Magnesia  and  the  entrance  to  the  Thessaliaii 
gulf,  and  which  was  called  Artemisium.  from  a  neiirhbourin(; 
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templo  of  Artemis  (Diana).  It  was,  however,  only  a  small  land- 
force  that  was  eent  to  the  defence  of  Thermopyle.  When  the 
arrival  of  Xerxes  at  Therma  became  known,  theGreeks  were  upon 
the  point  of  celet^ating  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  festival  of 
the  Camean  Apollo,  which  was  ohaerved  with  great  solemnity  at 
Sparta  and  in  the  other  Doric  states.  The  Feloponnesiaiis  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  neglect  these  Kacred  games,  even 
when  the  dreaded  enemy  was  almost  at  their  dooM.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  forward  only  a  small  detachment,  which 
they  thought  would  be  sufHcieiit  to  maintain  the  paas  till  the 
festivald  were  over,  when  they  would  be  able  to  march  against 
Xarxes  with  all  their  forces.  The  command  of  this  body  was 
entrusted  to  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  the  younger  brother 
and  successor  of  Cleomenes.  It  consisted  of  300  Spartans,  with 
their  attendant  Helots,  and  nearly  3000  hoplites  from  the  otber 
Peloponnesian  states.  In  their  march  through  Bceotia  they  were 
joined  by  7000  Thespians,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  Grecian  independence,  and  also  by  400  Thebans,  whom 
Leonidas  compelled  tiio  Tbeban  government  to  furnish  much 
against  its  will.  On  their  atriral  at  Thermopylffl,  their  forces 
were  still  further  augmented  hy  1000  Phocians,  and  a  body  of 
Opuntian  Locrians,  bo  that  their  numbers  wore  not  much  snort 
of  7000  men. 

It  was  now  that  Leonidas  learnt  fiir  the  first  time,  that  there 
was  on  unfrequented  path  over  Mount  (Eta,  by  which  a  foe 
might  penetrate  into  Bouthem  Greece  without  marching  through 
Thermopyls.  This  path,  commencing  near  Trachis,  asc^ided 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  called  Anopea,  along  the 
torrent  of  the  Asopus,  crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of  Mount  CEta, 
and  descended  on  the  southern  aide  near  the  termination  of  the 
pass  at  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni.  Leonidas  was  informed  of 
the  existence  of  this  path  by  the  Phocians;  and,  at  their  own 
desire,  he  posted  them  at  the  summit,  to  defend  it  against  the 
enemy.  The  Spartan  king  took  up  his  station,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  within  the  pass  of  Thcrmopyls.  He  ren- 
dered his  position  still  stronger  by  rebuilding  octobs  the  northern 
entrance  a  wall,  which  had  been  erected  in  former  days  by  the 
Phocians,  but  which  had  been  sufrercd  to  fall  into  ruins.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  all  his  Brrangeraents,  Leonidas  calmly  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  Peruan  host.  But  the  majority  of  the  men 
did  not  share  the  calmness  of  their  general ;  and  so  great  became 
their  alarm  at  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  when  the  multi- 
tudinous forces  of  Xences  began  to  draw  near,  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  anxious  to  abandon  their  present  position  and 
make  the  isthmus  (^Corinth  their  point  of  defence.    It  was  only 
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the  penonal  influence  of  Leonidu,  seconded  by  the  indignnnt 
lemongtiancea  of  the  Fhociuis  and  Locriuu,  which  prevuled 
upon  them  to  continue  futhful  to  theii  poat.  At  the  Bune  time 
he  despatched  meweogen  to  the  voriouB  cities,  utging  them  to 
send  him  immediately  leinfbrcementi. 

412.  Mecmwhile  Xerxes  had  arrived  within  si^t  of  Thermo- 
pyln.  He  had  heard  that  a  haodful  of  desperate  men,  com- 
raanded  by  a  Spartan,  had  determined  to  di^te  his  pasage, 
hut  he  leAued  to  believe  the  news.  He  was  still  more  asto- 
nished when  a  horseman,  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre, 
brought  back  word  that  he  had  seen  several  Spartans  outside 
the  wall  in  front  of  the  pass,  some  amnsing  themselves  with 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  others  combing  their  long  hair.  In 
great  perplexity,  he  sent  for  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  who 
had  accompanied  him  bora  Persia,  and  asked  him  the  meaning 
of  such  madness.  Demaratns  replied,  that  the  Spartans  would 
defend  the  pass  to  the  death,  and  that  it  was  their  practice  to 
dress  their  heads  with  peculiar  care  when  they  were  going  to 
hazard  theii  lives.  Xerxes  still  could  not  believe  that  they 
were  mad  enough  to  resist  his  mighty  host,  and  delayed  his 
attack  for  lour  days,  expecting  that  they  would  disperse  of  their 
own  accord.  Later  writers  related,  that  Xerxes  sent  to  them  to 
deliver  up  theii  arms.  Leonidsa  desired  him  "  to  come  and  take 
them."  One  of  the  Spartans  being  told  that  "the  Persian  host 
was  so  prodigious,  that  their  arrows  would  conceal  the  sun :" — 
"So  much  the  better,"  (be  replied,)  "  we  shall  then  fight  in  the 
Aade." 

At  length,  upon  the  fifth  day,  Xerxes  ordered  a  chosen  body 
of  Sledee  to  advance  against  the  presumptuous  foee  and  bring 
them  into  his  presence.  Remembering  their  former  gloiy  as  the 
masters  of  Asia,  and  anxious  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  Marathon, 
the  Hedes  fought  with  bravery ;  but  their  superior  numbers 
w^e  of  no  avail  in  such  a  narrow  ^ace,  and  they  were  kept  at 
bay  by  the  long  spears  and  steady  ranks  of  the  Greeks.  After 
the  combat  had  lasted  a  long  time  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Medes, 
Xerxes  ordered  his  ten  thousand  "  Immortals"  to  advance.  But 
these  were  as  nnsucceesful  as  the  former.  Xerxes  beheld  the 
repulse  of  his  troops  from  a  lofty  throne  which  had  been  provided 
for  him,  and  was  seen  to  leap  thrice  from  hie  seat  in  an  agony 
of  fear  or  rage. 

1 13.  On  the  following  day  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  with 
no  better  succees ;  and  Xerxes  was  b^miing  to  despair  of  forcing 
his  way  through  the  pass,  when  a  Malian,  of  the  name  of  Ephi- 
r.ltes,  betrayed  to  the  Persian  king  the  secret  of  the  path  across 
the  motmtains.     Overjoyed  at  this  discovery,  a  strong  detach- 
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ment  of  Peniuu  vas  ordered  to  follow  the  traitor.  They  set 
out  at  nightfaU,  and  at  daybreak  hod  nearly  reached  the  Bummit, 
-where  the  Fhociaiu  were  stationed.  In  Greece  the  dawn  of  day 
IB  diBtiDguished  by  a  peculiar  stillneoB ;  aod  the  univereal  silence 
was  first  broken  by  the  traiapling  of  so  many  men  upon  the 
leaves,  with  which  the  sides  of  Die  mountains  were  strewed.  The 
PhociaoB  flew  to  arms,  aod  anxious  for  theii  own  safety,  hecaiDe 
unmindful  of  the  important  trust  which  had  been  committed  to 
them,  abandoaed  the  path,  and  took  refiige  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge.  The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue 
them,  continued  their  march  along  the  path,  and  began  to  de- 
aceod  the  southern  ude  of  tbe  mountain. 

Meantime  Leonidas  and  his  Inxips  had  received  ample  notice 
of  the  impending  danger.  During  the  night  deserters  from  the 
enemy  had  brought  him  the  news ;  and  their  intelligence  was 
confirraed  by  his  own  scouts  oa  the  hills.  In  the  council  of 
war,  which  was  forthwith  sunuiMined  by  Leonidas,  opinions  were 
divided  ;  tbe  majority  recomroended  that  they  should  retire 
from  a  position  which  could  no  longer  be  defended,  and  reserve 
their  lives  for  the  future  safety  of  Greece.  But  Leonidas  refused 
to  retreat  As  a  Spartan  he  was  bound  fay  the  laws  to  cixtquer 
or  to  die  in  the  post  assigned  to  him ;  and  he  was  the  more 
ready  to  sacritioe  his  life,  since  an  oracle  had  declared  that  either 
ijparta  itself  or  a  8partaa  king  must  periah  by  the  Persian  arms. 
His  three  hundred  oomntdes  were  fully  equal  to  the  same  heroism 
which  actuated  their  king ;  and  the  seven  hundred  Thespians  re* 
solved  to  share  the  fate  of  this  gallant  band.  He  allowed  the 
rest  of  the  ailiea  to  retire,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  bim- 
died  Boeotians,  whom  he  retained  as  hostages. 

i  14.  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack  till  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  detachment  sent  across  the 
mountain  would  arrive  at  the  rear  of  the  pass.  But  Leouidae 
and  his  comrades,  only  anxious  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible,  did  not  wait  behind  the  wall  to  receive  the  attack  of 
the  Persians,  but  advanced  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
pass,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  desperate  valour.  Numben 
of  the  Persians  were  slain ;  many  were  driven  into  the  neigh- 
bouring sea ;  and  others  again  were  trampled  to  death  by  the 
vast  hosts  behind  them.  Notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of 
their  officers,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  lash,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  barbarians  could  be  brought  to  face  this  handful 
of  heroes.  As  long  aa  the  Greeks  could  maintain  their  ranks 
thay  repelled  every  attack;  but  when  their  spears  were  broken, 
and  they  had  only  their  swords  lell,  the  enemy  began  to  press 
iu  betwjcn  theui.     Loonida*  wan  iiiic  of  the  first  Ihat  fell,  and 
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around  his  body  the  battle  laged  fieicer  than  ever.  The  Fereiana 
made  the  greatest  efibrts  to  obtain  poasesnon  of  it ;  bnt  four 
timea  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Greeks  with  great  glaiighter. 
At  length,  tblmied  in  numbeTB,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
WDunda,  this  noble  band  retired  'within  the  paw,  and  seated 
themselves  on  a  hillock  behind  the  'wall.  Mean'while  the  de- 
tachment which  had  been  sent  aoross  the  mountains,  b^^an  to 
enter  the  pass  from  the  south.  The  Thobans  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  begging  quarter,  proclaiming  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  fight  against  their  will.  Their  li'ves  were  spared  ;  and  the 
detachment  marched  on  through  the  pate.  The  surviving  heroes 
were  now  Borrounded  on  every  side,  overwhelmed  'with  a  shower 
of  missiloe  and  killed  to  a.  man. 

t  IS.  On  the  hillock,  where  the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand, 
a  marble  hon  was  set  np  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  Two  othei 
monuiuenta  were  also  erected  near  the  spot.  The  inscription  on 
the  iiiHt  recorded  "that  lour  thousand  PeloponnesianB  had  here 
fought  with  three  hundred  myriads  (or  three  milhons)  of  foes." 
The  second,  which  'was  destined  for  the  Spartans  alone,  contained 
the  memorable  "words ; — 


Both  of  these  epigrams  were  probably  written  by  the  poet  Sl- 
monideg,  who  bIbo  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroes  of  Tber- 
mopylte  in  a  noble  ode,  of  which  the  following  fragment  is  still 

"Of  those  ■who  at  Thermopylic  were  alain, 
Glorious  the  doom,  >Qd  beautiful  the  lot ; 
Their  tomb  an  altar;  men  from  tearB  refrain 
To  honour  Ihem,  and  praise,  but  moam  them  not. 
Such  sepulchre  nor  drear  decay, 

Nor  all-destroying  time  shait  'waste ;  thia  right  bare  they. 
Within  their  grave  the  home-hrcd  glory 
Of  Greece  wag'laid  ;  thie  -witness  gi^ea 
Leonidas  the  Spartan,  in  wlioeo  stury 
A.  wreath  of  famous  virtue  ever  llvea."f 


(  16.  "While  Leonidas  had  been  fighting  at  Therraopylffl,  the 
Greek  fleet  had  also  been  engaged  with  the  Peruana  at  Artemi- 
sium.  The  Greek  ships  assembled  off  the  nortbcm  coast  of 
Eiibosa  were  27 1  in  number,  commanded,  as  has  been  mentioned 
aiwve,  by  the  Spartan  Eurybiades.  The  Athenian  squadron 
was  led  by  ThenustocleH  and  the  Corinthian  by  Adimantus ;  but 

Kelaida,  Toir  xtnuv  ^fiaai  n^iBfifttvot. 
f  Tnuulat«<]  by  Sterling. 
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of  the  other  commandeiB  we  have  no  mention.  Three  veseek 
were  gent  ahead  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Fereians.*  Off 
the  island  of  Sciathua  they  were  captured  hy  a  squadron  of  ten 
Perman  vesaels,  which  had  in  like  maimer  been  deepatcbed  by 
the  Peieian  admiral  to  obtain  inteUigence.  Am  soon  as  th« 
Greeks  at  Axtemisium  heard  of  this  disaster,  and  of  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  such  as  had  taken  posseasion  of  the  Roldiere  of  Leonidas 
upon  the  advance  of  the  land  force  of  the  Persians.  But  Eury- 
biades  did  not  poaaess  the  same  influence  over  his  men  as  the 
Spartan  king ;  and  the  whole  fleet  abandoned  their  position,  and 
sailed  np  the  channel  between  Eubcea  and  the  Diainland  to  Chal- 
cis,  where  the  straits,  being  only  forty  yards  across,  might  easily 
be  defended  by  a  few  ahipe.  This  retreat  was  equivalent  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme  of  defence,  as  it  gave  the  Per- 
sians Aill  liberty  to  land  troopa  in  the  rear  of  the  defendets  of 
Thermopyle.  But  now  a.  mightier  power  than  that  of  man  came 
forwaird,  and  saved  the  Greeks  in  spite  of  themselves. 

(  17.  The  Persian  admiral,  having  learnt  from  the  ten  ships 
sent  on  the  look  out  that  the  coast  was  clear,  set  sail  &om  the 
gulf  of  Tberma,  and  arrived  in  one  day  at  almost  the  southern 
comer  of  Magnesia.  Along  the  greater  part  of  this  coast  the 
high  and  precipitous  rocks  of  Mount  Pelion  line  the  water's 
edge  ;  but  there  is  an  open  beach  for  a  short  distance  between 
the  town  (^  Gastbanea  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Here 
the  Feruan  admiral  determined  to  pass  the  night ;  but  owing 
to  the  vast  number  of  his  ships,  only  a  small  portion  of  them 
could  be  drawn  up  on  shore ;  the  remainder  rode  at  anchor  eight 
lines  deep.  In  t^  position  they  were  overtaken  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  a  sudden  hurricane,  which  blew  upon  the  shore 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  ships  were  torn  from  their  anchor- 
age, driven  against  one  another,  and  dashed  against  the  cliffi. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  tempest  raged  without 
intermission ;  and  when  on  the  fourth  day  calm  at  length  re- 
turned, the  shore  was  seen  strewed  for  many  miles  with  wrecks 
and  corpses.  At  least  four  hundred  ships  of  war  were  destroyed, 
together  with  a  countless  number  of  transports,  stores,  and 
treasures.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  doubled  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Magne^a,  and  cast  anchor  at  Aphetn  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Pagasnan  gulf. 

*  18.  The  news  of  this  terrible  disaster,  which  report  had 

magnified  into  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Peisian  fleet,  revived 

the  spirits  of  the  Greeks  at  Chslcis.    They  now  sailed  back  with 

the  utmost  speed  to  their  former  staticHi  at  Aiiomisium,  which 

*  See  Appendix. 
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ifl  oppOHite  Aphetie,  &t  the  distuice  of  only  a  few  milw.  But 
great  was  their  Buiprise  at  ieeing  that  the  Fenians  Btill  poe- 
sessed  Buch  an  overwhelming  number  of  nhipB.  The  eight 
again  struck  them  with  alarm  ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  d" 
letuming  to  Chalcis,  when  the  £uh<Eans  sent  one  of  their  citi- 
zens to  Themiatodes,  with  an  offer  of  thirty  talents,  on  condition 
that  he  should  induce  the  Greek  comniandeTS  to  remain  and 
hasaid  a  battle  in  defence  of  the  island.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Themistoclee  had  already  urged  his  associates  in  command 
to  defend  the  Eubcnan  strait  against  the  enemy,  and  he  therefore 
readily  undertook  the  commissioa  offered  him  by  the  Kuhteans. 
la  all  periods  of  their  hiatory  the  Greeks  seldom  had  sufficient 
principle  to  resist  a  bribe  ;  and  Themistocles  was  now  enabled 
to  accomplish  by  money  what  be  had  failed  to  do  by  ai^ument. 
By  giving  five  talents  to  the  Spartan  Eurybiitdes,  three  to  the 
Corinthiu)  Adimantus,  and  presents  to  the  other  oonunanders, 
he  prevailed  upon  Ihem  to  remain. 

While  the  Greeks  were  thus  brought  with  difficulty  to  face 
the  Kiemy,  the  Persian  fleet  was  animated  with  a  very  different 
spirit.  They  felt  confident  of  victory,  and  their  only  fear  was 
lest  the  Greeks  should  escape  them.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
they  sent  a  squadron  of  200  ships,  with  instructions  to  sail  round 
£ub(Ba  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  Themistocles  had 
now  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  comrades  with  sufficient  courage 
to  sail  forth  and  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  But  being  anxious 
to  acquire  some  experience  of  the  nautical  evolutions  of  the 
enemy,  before  they  ventured  upon  a  decisive  engagement,  they 
waited  till  it  was  nearly  dusk.  Their  ships  were  drawn  up  in  a 
circle,  with  their  stems  pointed  inwards ;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
waiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  bc^n  to  cloec  in  upon  them 
on  every  side.  But  suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  they  towed  out 
in  all  directions,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  ships,  of  which  tbey 
took  or  disabled  no  fewer  than  thirty.  The  Persians  were  not 
prepared  for  such  boldness,  and  were  at  first  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  but  tbey  soon  raUied,  and  b^an  to  inffict  considerable 
damage  upon  the  Greeks,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
and  each  fleet  returned  to  its  former  station, — the  Greeks  to 
ArtemJMUm,  and  the  Persians  to  Aphetie. 

t  19.  This  auspicious  commencement  raised  the  courage  of 
the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  greater  confidence  in  theii  own 
strength.  They  were  still  further  encouraged  fay  the  events  of 
the  following  night.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gods  had  come  to  fight 
on  their  side.  For,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  at 
which  season  rain  rarely  falls  in  Greece,  another  terrific  storm 
burst  upon  the  Peruans.    All  night  long  it  blew  upon  the  coast 
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at  Apbetm,  thui  causing  little  inconvenience  to  the  Greeks  upcn 
tlie  opposite  abote.  The  main  body  of  the  Peman  fleet  ew 
tained  conaderable  damage ;  and  the  equadron  which  was  sailing 
round  Eubcea  was  completely  deetroyed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  side  of  this  island  is  an  unbroken  hne  of  precipitous 
rocks,  with  scarcely  a  ravine  in  which  even  a  boat  can  be  hauled 
up.  The  squadron  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  off  one  of  tbe 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast,  called  "  the  Hollows,"  and 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  broken  to  pieces. 

The  tidings  of  this  second  disaster  to  the  Persian  fleet  reached 
the  Greeks  on  the  following  day  ;  and  while  they  were  oongra- 
tiUating  themselves  upon  the  visible  interposition  of  the  gods  in 
their  &vor,  they  were  animated  to  still  greater  confidence  by  the 
arrival  of  fifty-three  fresh  Athenian  ships.  With  this  reintOTce- 
ment  they  sailed  out  in  the  aAemoon,  and  destroyed  some  Cilician 
ships  at  their  moorings ;  but  the  Persian  fleet  bad  sufleied  too 
much  from  the  storm  in  the  pieoeding  night  to  engage  in  battle. 

f  20.  Indignant  at  these  insults,  and  dreading  the  anger  of 
Xerxes,  the  Persians  prepared  to  make  a  grand  attack  upon  the 
fbUowiog  day.  Accordingly,  about  noon  they  sailed  towards 
Art«misium  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  Greeks  kept  near 
the  shore,  that  they  might  not  be  suTTOunded,  and  to  prevent 
the  Persians  from  bringing  their  whole  fleet  into  action.  The 
battle  raged  furiously  the  whole  day,  and  each  side  fought  with 
determined  valour.  The  Egyptians  distinguished  themselves 
most  among  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks. 
Both  parties  suflered  severely ;  and  though  the  Persians  lost  a 
greajf  r  number  of  ships  and  men,  yet  so  many  of  the  Greek  ves- 
sels were  disabled  that  they  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
new the  combat 

Under  these  circnmstances  tbe  Greek  commanders  saw  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  retreat ;  and  their  determination  was 
hastened  by  the  intelligence  which  they  now  received,  that 
Leonidas  and  his  companinns  had  fallen,  and  that  Xerxes  was 
master  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyln.  They  forthwith  sailed  up 
the  Eulxean  channel,  the  Corinthians  leading  the  van  and  the 
Athenians  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  the  various  landing-places 
along  tbe  coast  Themistocles  set  up  inscriptions,  calling  upon 
the  lonians  not  to  fight  against  their  fathers.  He  did  this  in 
the  hopes  either  of  detaching  some  of  the  lonians  from  the 
Persians,  or  at  any  rate  of  making  them  objects  of  suspicion  to 
Xerxes,  and  thus  preventing  the  monarch  from  employing  them 
in  any  important  service.  Having  sailed  through  the  EuIkebu 
sttait,  the  fleet  doubled  the  promontory  of  gunium,  and  did  net 
•top  till  it  reached  tbe  island  of  finlsmis. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TSE  BATTLE  OF  SAiaWS. 

g  1.  Results  of  the  battle  uf  Thermopj'lie.  8  2.  Alarm  and  flisht  of  tha 
Athenians.  8  3.  Mnroh  of  the  Pffraions  and  Bttempt  iiponDelphi.  §4. 
Taking  of  Athens  and  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  g  6.  DiMcnsions  and 
debates  of  the  Greek),  g  6.  StraU|;pm  of  ThemiBtocles.  Arrival  of 
Aristides.  §  7.  Positirn  of  the  hostile  fleets.  PreparatiouB  for  the 
combaL  g  8.  Battle, of  Salami*.  §  ».  Defeat  and  flight  of  Xeraes. 
g  ID.  Pursuit  of  the  Greeks.  S  II.  nomeward  march  of  Xerxes. 
I  12.  The  Greeks  celebrate  their  victorr,  S  13.  CarthaginiaD  ex- 
peditlon  to  Kieily.     Defeat  and  death  of  HamJcar. 

(  1 .  The  apathy  of  the  Lacedsmonians  in  n^lecting  to  proyide 
a  BuiBeient  defence  against  the  advancing  Hoet  of  Xerxes  aeems 
altogether  unaccountable  ;  noi  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the 
Athenians  themBelves  did  not  Bend  a  single  troop  to  aid  in  de- 
fending Thermopyls,  The  heroic  and  long  enstained  resiHtance 
of  the  handful  of  men  who  perished  in  that  pass,  as  well  as  the 
previous  hattle  of  Marathon,  clearly  proves  that  a  moderately 
numerous  force,  together  with  ordinary  military  precautions, 
would  have  sufficed  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  the  Persians. 
But  the  small  body  to  which  that  duty  was  assigned  was  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  occasion.     The  forcing  of  the  pan 
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annihilated  the  chief  defence  of  Bouthem  Greece.  Many  of  the 
Grecian  states  which  before  were  wavorbg'  now  declared  fbi 
the  invader,  and  eeut  contingents  to  his  army  ;  whilst  bis  fleet 
was  alao  etiengthened  by  xeinforcements  from  Carystus,  and  the 
Cycladea. 

The  Atheniaiu  were  now  threatened  with  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. The  Feloponnesians  had  utterly  n^lected  their  promiBe 
of  aaaerabling  a  force  in  BiBotia  Ibr  the  protection  of  Attioa ; 
and  there  was  censequently  nothing  to  prevent  the  Feruans 
from  marching  straight  to  Athens.  The  isolated  position  of  the 
Peloponneaiana  had  probably  influenced  them  in  their  selfiah 
policy ;  at  all  events,  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Thermopylie, 
they  abandoned  Attica  and  the  adjoining  states  to  theit  fate, 
whilst  they  strained  every  nerve  to  secure  themselves  by  forti- 
fying the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  true  that  in  this  Belflsh 
proceeding  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  their  large  extent  of 
coast  could  not  be  thus  secured  from  the  descent  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  But  atWr  all,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  pressing 
danger  arose  from  the  army  of  Xerxes.  At  aea,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Barbarians  were  much  more  nearly  matched ;  and  if  the 
multitudinous  land-forces  of  the  Persian  monarch  were  onc« 
arrested  in  their  progress,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  there  was 
perhaps  little  reason  to  dread  that  his  fleet,  composed  mostly 
of  auxiliaries,  would  be  able  to  make  any  permanent  impression 
on  the  Peloponnesus,  or  indeed  to  remain  upon  the  coast  of 

f  2.  The  Athenians,  relying  upon  the  march  of  a  Felopon- 
nesian  army  into  Bceotia,  had  taken  no  measures  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  families  and  property,  and  beheld  with  terror 
and  dismay  the  barbarian  host  in  full  march  towards  their  city. 
Fortunately,  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  retiring  from  Artemisium,  had 
stopped  at  Salamis  on  its  way  to  Trcezen,  where  it  had  been 
ordered  to  re-assemble ;  and,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Athenians, 
Eurybiades  consented  to  remain  for  a  time  at  Salamis,  and 
to  assist  the  Athenian  citizens  in  transporting  their  iamihes 
and  eiiectg.  It  was  thus  by  accident,  and  not  from  any  precon- 
certed militaiy  plan,  that  Salamis  became  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet. 

In  six  days,  it  was  calculated  Xerxes  would  be  at  Athens— a 
short  space  to  remove  the  population  of  a  whole  city  ;  but  fear 
and  necessity  work  wondere.  Before  it  had  elapsed,  all  who 
were  willing  to  abandon  their  homes  had  been  safely  transported, 
some  to  JEfrint,,  the  greater  part  to  Trcezen,  where  ihey  met  with 
an  hospitable  reception  ;  but  many  could  not  be  induced  to 
proceed  farther  than  Salaniis.    It  was  necessary  for  Therriistoelcs 
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to  use  all  his  art  and  all  his  eloquence  on  this  occasion.  Thoeo 
who  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  wQre  assailed  with  the 
tenon  of  superatitioE.  On  a  firat  interrogation  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  warned  the  Athenians  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
since  nothing  could  save  them  from  deatmction.  In  a  second 
response  the  Delphian  god  was  more  obscure  but  less  alarming. 
"The  divine  Salamis  would  make  women  childless" — yet  "when 
all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  the  Athenians." 
la  the  interpretation  of  Themistocles,  by  wbom  these  words  had 
perhaps  been  suggested,  they  clearly  indicated  a  fleet  and  a  naval 
victory  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  As  a  further  persuasion  it 
was  declared  that  the  Sacred  Serpent,  which  baunt^  the  temple 
of  Athena  Folias,  on  the  Acropohs,  had  deserted  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  could  the  citizens  hesitate  to  follow  the  eacample  of  their 
guardian  deity? 

In  some,  however,  superstition,  combined  with  love  of  their 
ancient  homes,  worked  in  an  oppotdte  direotion.  The  oracle 
which  declared  the  safety  of  the  Athenians  to  lie  in  their  wooden 
walls  might  admit  of  another  meaning ;  and  a  few,  eq^iecially 
among  the  aged  and  the  poor,  resolved  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  to  fort^  its  accesable  or  western  iront  with 
barricades  of  timber.  Not  only  in  them,  but  even  in  those  who 
bad  teaolved  to  abandon  Athens,  the  love  of  country  grow 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  danger  of  loung  it  became  more 
iiuinineiit.  The  present  misery  extinguished  past  dissensions. 
Tbemistocles  proposed  a  decree  revoking  all  sentences  of  banish- 
ment, and  specially  included  in  it  his  opponent  and  rival  AristideB. 
The  rich  and  the  aristocratic  assisted  the  city  both  by  their  ex- 
ample and  their  money.  The  Hippeis,  or  knights,  headed  by 
Cimon,  the  son  of  miltiades,  marched  in  procession  to  the  Acropolis 
to  hang  up  their  bridles  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  to  fetch 
ftota  thence  some  consecrated  arms  more  suitable  for  that  naval 
service  for  which  they  were  about  to  abandcu  their  anoioit  habits 
and  privileges.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  not  only  exerted 
its  pufaUc  authority  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  equipmrait 
of  the  fleet  and  the  support  of  the  poorer  emigrants,  but  con- 
tributed to  those  objects  by  the  private  munilicence  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  fund  was  increased  by  the  poUcy  of  Tbemistocles. 
Under  the  pretext  that  the  Gorgon's  head  had  been  removed 
from  the  statue  of  Athena,  he  directed  that  the  baggage  of  each 
departing  eitiz^i  shoidd  be  searehed,  and  appiopiiated  to  the 
service  of  the  stat«  the  private  trrasoiea  whidi  were  about  to 
be  exported. 

i  3.  While  these  things  were  passing  at  Athens,  the  Persian 
anny  was  in  full  march  towards  the  city.    Xerxes  was  surprised 
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to  find  that  the  Olympic  gunea  atill  deterred  ths  PeloponneeiBns 
from  opposing  hia  progteaa ;  nor  WEts  hia  astoniehment  dimi- 
nished on  leanung  ^at  the  prize,  which  occasioned  so  much  ex- 
citement and  emnla^n,  waa  a  simple  wreath  of  the  wild  olive. 
Of  the  states  which  lay  between  Thennopylffi  Bjid  Attica,  the 
Fhocians  alone  refused  to  submit  to  the  Feisiane.  Under  the 
ctmduct  of  the  Theaaalians,  the  Peisiaa  army  poured  into  Phocis, 
but  found  only  deserted  towns;  several  of  which,  however,  they 
plundered  and  destroyed.  The  same  fkte  attended  ThespisB  and 
Plaliea,  the  only  towns  of  Bceotia  which  declined  to  acknowledge 
the  conqueror. 

On  his  march  towards  Athens,  Xenes  sent  a  detaohment  of  his 
army  to  take  and  plunder  Delphi.  But  this  attempt  proved  un- 
suocesaful.  The  god  of  the  most  renowned  oracle  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  vindicated  at  once  the  majesty  of  his  sanctuary  and 
the  truth  of  his  predicdons.  He  forbade  the  Delphians  to  re- 
move the  treasures  which  enriched  and  adorned  his  shrine,  arkd 
encouraged  by  divine  portents  the  handful  of  priests  and  citizens 
who  ventured  to  remain  and  defend  his  temple.  The  sacred 
arms  preserved  in  the  inner  cell,  and  which  it  was  sacrilege  to 
touch,  were  miracnlously  conveyed  outside  the  door,  as  if  the  god 
himself  interfered  to  arm  his  defenders.  As  the  Persians  climbed 
the  rugged  path  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  leading  up  to  the 
shrine,  and  had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronea, 
thunder  was  heard  to  roil,  and  two  ciaga  suddenly  detaching 
themselves  from  the  mountain,  rolled  down  upon  the  Persians, 
and  spread  dismay  and  destruction  in  their  ranks.  Seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  they  turned  and  fled,  pursued,  as  they  said,  by 
two  warriors  of  superhuman  size  and  prowess,  who  had  assisted 
the  Delphians  in  defending  their  temple.  The  Delphians  them- 
selves confirmed  the  report,  avecring  that  the  two  warriois  were 
the  heroes  Fhylacus  and  Autonous.  Herodotus,  when  he  visited 
Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Athena  Pronssa  the  iden- 
tical crags  which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  near  the  spot 
may  still  he  seen  large  blocks  c^  stone  which  have  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain. 

i  4.  On  arriving  before  Athens,  Xerxes  found  the  Acropolis 
occupied  by  a  huidiiil  of  desperate  citizens,  whom  the  Pisis- 
tratids  in  his  suite  in  vain  exhortad  to  surrender.  The  nature 
of  the  Acropolis  might  indeed  have  inspired  them  with  reason- 
able hopes  of  successful  resistance,  had  the  disparity  of  force 
been  less  enormous.  Bising  abrupt  and  craggy  to  the  height  of 
150  teet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  its  summit  presents  a  space 
of  aboat  1000  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  w^,  and  SOO  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south.     On  every  side  except  the  west  it 
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is  nearly  iDaocenible,  and  in  the  few  places  where  access  eeemed 
practicable,  it  was  defended  by  an  ancient  faitificatioa  called 
the  Petasgic  wall.  The  Peisian  army  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Areopagus  (Uars'  Hill),  over  against  the  north-western  lude  of 
the  AcTopolie;  whnice  they  endeaTouied  to  destroy  the  wooden 
fortificationa  which  had  been  erected,  by  shooting  against  them 
arrows  furnished  with  burning  tow.  But  even  after  the  deatnic- 
tion  of  these  barricades,  the  Athenians  managed  to  keep  tbeii 
assailants  at  bay  by  rolling  down  huge  stonea  upon  them  as  they 
attempted  to  mount  the  western  ascent.  At  length  some  of  the 
besiegers  ventured  to  climb  up  the  precipitous  rock,  on  the 
northern  side,  by  the  cave  of  Aglaurus,  -where  no  guard  was 
stationed.  They  gained  the  summit  unperceived,  thus  taking 
the  little  gurison  in  the  rear.  Confusion  and  despair  now 
SMzed  upon  the  Athenians.  Some  threw  themselves  down  from 
the  rock,  others  took  refuge  in  the  inner  temple ;  while  the 
Persian  host,  to  whom  the  gates  had  been  thrown  open  by  their 
comrades,  mounted  to  the  attack,  pillaged  and  burnt  the  tem- 
ples and  honses  on  the  Acropohs,  and  put  its  defenders  to  the 

Thus  was  the  oracle  accomplished  which  had  foretold  that 
Athens  should  fall  before  the  might  of  Persia.  But  in  the  very 
midst  of  her  ashes  and  desolation,  a  trivial  portent  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  rBenrrection  of  her  power.  The  Athenians  in 
the  train  of  Xerxes,  whilst  sacrificing  in  the  Acropolis,  observed 
with  astonishment  that  the  sacred  olive  tree,  which  grew  iu  the 
temple  (^  Athena,  had,  in  the  two  days  which  had  elapsed  nnce 
the  fire,  tiirown  out  a  fresh  shoot  a  cubit  in  length. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  took  possession 
of  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum.  Its  strength 
is  not  accurately  known,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  most  bava 
exceeded  1000  vessels.  The  combined  Grecian  fleet  at  Salamis 
oonusted  of  366  ships  ;*  a  larger  force  than  had  assembled  at 
Artemisium.  yet  lai  inferior  to  that  of  the  Persians.  Of  these 
ships  200  were  Athenian  ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  the  con- 
tingents of  the  allies,  among  which  that  of  the  Corinthians 
was  the  most  numerous  after  the  Athenian,  namely,  forty  ves- 
sels. 

Xerxee  went  down  to  inspect  his  fleet,  and  held  a  council  of 
vna  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
Greeks.  The  kings  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  together  with  the  other 
assembled  potentates,  probably  with  the  view  of  flattering 
Xerxes,  were  for  an  immediate  battle.     One  voice  alone  broke 

■  Acoordiag  to  Herodotug;  bat  j&chylai  reakons  them  •(  810  only, 
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the  luuuumity  of  the  meeting.  ArtemiBia,  queea  of  Holicais 
nasBUB,  in  Caria,  depiecated  the  policy  of  fighting  in  the  narrow 
strait  of  Salamis,  where  the  numerous  force  of  Xerxes  would  be 
an  incumbrance  lutber  than  n  help.  She  urged  that  if  the  oimy 
were  marched  towards  Peloponnesus,  the  Pelopouneeian  ships 
would  withdraw  from  the  Grecian  £eet,  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  homes.  She  is  likewise  represented  as  having  drawn  a 
comparison  between  the  maritime  skill  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, very  little  flattering  to  the  latter.  But  these  representa- 
tions, though  received  with  good  temper,  were  disregarded  by 
Xerxes,  and  orders  ~were  issued  foi  an  attack  on  the  following 
morning.  At  the  same  time  the  anny  was  conun&iided  to  nuuch 
tawarda  Peloponnesus. 

i  5.  At  this  critical  juncture  dissension  reigned  in  the  Grecian 
fleet.  In  the  council  of  war  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Eurybiades,  Themistodes  urged  the  assembled  ohiefe  to  remain 
at  Salamis,  and  give  battle  to  the  Persians  in  the  narrow  straits, 
where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  would  be  of  len 
consequence.  The  Peloponnesian  commandeie,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  strongly  opposed  to  remaining  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. They  were  of  opmion  that  the  fleet  should  be  removed  to 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  thus  be  put  in  communioation  with 
their  land-forces.  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Athens,  which 
arrived  during  the  debate,  gave  force  to  theee  counsels.  The 
majority  came  to  a  vote  in  favour  of  retreat ;  but  the  approach 
of  night  obliged  them  to  remain  till  the  following  morning. 

It  was  with  (^oomy  thoughts  that  Themistocles  retired  from 
the  council.  Upon  reaching  his  own  ship,  a  friend  named 
Mjoesiphilua,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  deeisbn,  urged  him 
to  make  one  mare  attempt  to  detain  the  Peloponnesians.  Late 
as  it  was,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  ship  of  Euryluades, 
where  urging  with  more  freedom,  and  in  greater  detail  than  he 
had  been  able  to  use  in  the  council,  all  the  arguments  against 
the  separation  of  the  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Eury- 
biades to  convoke  another  aasemhly.  He  also  used  all  his  efibrta 
privately  with  the  diflerent  commanders  to  induce  them  to  alter 
their  opinion.  But  he  elidted  nothing  but  anger  and  reproach. 
When  the  council  met,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  loudly 
expressed  their  disaatisfiiction  at  seeing  a  dobato  re-opened  which 
they  had  deemed  concluded.  Adimantus,  especially  the  Co- 
rinthian admiral,  brake  out  into  open  rebukes  and  menaces. 
"  Themistocles,"  he  exclaimed,  "  those  who  rise  at  the  public 
games  before  the  signal  are  whipped."  "  True,"  replied  Themis- 
tocles, "  but  they  who  lag  behind  it  never  win  a  crown."  An- 
other incident  in  this  discusaitm   has  been   immortalized  by 
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Plntaich.  It  u  related  by  thU  writer  that  Euiybiadee,  inceneed 
by  the  laitguage  of  ThcnuEtocIes,  lit^  up  his  stick  to  airike  him, 
whereupon  the  Athenian  exclaimed,  "  iStrike,  but  hear  me  '."* 

TbenuBtDcles  repeated  his  aiguiaents  and  entreaties,  hut  with- 
out effect.  AdimantuE,  with  unfeeling  insolence,  even  denied 
hia  right  to  vote ;  since,  Athens  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, he  represented  no  free  Grecian  city.  Stung  by  this  re- 
mark, Themistocles  Reminded  the  assembly  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  200  well  manned  ships ;  a  force  with  which  he  could 
easily  procure  for  himself  a  city,  and  even  a  belter  city  than 
Corinth..  Propheciea,  he  observed,  had  promised  to  Athens  the 
town  of  Siris  in  Italy ;  it  only  remained  for  the  Atheoiaiis  to 
sail  thither  and  take  poaseaaion  of  it.  Meanwhile,  let  the  ob- 
Bembly  consider  what  the  Grecian  £eet  would  be  without  the 
Athenian  contingent. 

This  menace  ulsnoed  hie  t^poneate.  Eurybiades,  half  txm- 
vinoed  before,  hesitated  no  longer ;  and  without  taking  the  votes 
of  the  assembly,  issued  orders  for  the  fleet  to  remain  and  fight 
at  Salamis.  The  Peioponnesiana  obeyed,  indeed,  the  orders  of 
their  commander.  The  following  morning  discovered  them  en- 
gaged in  preparing  their  ships  for  action ;  but  with  an  evident 
reluctance,  soon  increased  to  open  discontent  by  metsagea  re- 
ceived from  home.  These  represented  the  distress  and  terror 
of  thair  countrymen,  engaged  in  fortifying  the  isthmus  against 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Xerxes.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  at- 
tempt the  defence  of  Attica,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Pei- 
sians  1  Surely  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Peloponnesian 
seamen  to  return  and  defend  their  native  and  yet  unconqueied 
country ;  where,  even  if  worsted  at  sea,  they  might  transfer 
theii  services  to  the  land. 

i  6.  Incited  by  these  representations,  the  very  men  who  had 
£nmd  fault  with  a  second  council,  now  clamoured  for  a  third.  It 
met,  and  was  characterized  by  the  same  turbulence  and  the  same 
dissensions  as  the  former  councils.  The  malcontents,  though 
lepresenting  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  naval  foroe,  had  a 
numerical  superiority  of  votee ;  and  ThemiBtocles,  perceiving  that 
the  decision  of  the  assembly  would  be  against  him,  determined 
to  effect  his  object  by  stratagem.  Among  hie  slaves  was  an 
Asiatic  Greek  named  Sicinnus,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  tho 
education  of  his  children ;  a  man  of  address  and  ability,  and  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Peruan  tongue.    Themistocles  secretly 

■  This  memorable  story,  hoireTer,  is  not  in  accordsDce  wili  the  nar- 
rative of  HerodotUB,  in  Which  it  is  Adimuntug,  qdJ  not  Eurybiades,  to 
whom  TheniiaU>cI«a  bad  given  offence,  and  who  oppoeea  the  Athenian 
■vt'ith  so  much  vchemcDca 
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despatched  this  man  with  a  mesEsge  to  Xerxes,  repreeentuig  the 
diffienBions  which  prevailed  in  the  Urecian  fleet,  and  how  easy  a 
matter  it  would  be  to  surround  and  vanquish  an  annament  both 
imall  and  disunited.  ThemistocleB  himHelf  was  described  by 
SicinnuB  ae  favouiable  to  the  Persian  cauee ;  nor,  to  judge  from 
his  subsequent  conduct,  might  the  wjly  Athenian,  in  the  present 
desperate  situation  of  aflkirs,  have  been  altogether  indisposed  to 
stand  lavourably  in  the  sight  of  Xerxes.  However  this  may  be, 
Xerxes,  already  well  inclined  to  strike  a  blow,  readily  adopted 
the  suggestion,  and  ordered  his  captains  to  close  up  the  straits 
of  Satamia  at  both  ends. 

It  has  beea  already  stated  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  statioied 
in  the  bay  of  Phalemm,  a  harbour  on  the  Attic  coast,  a  few 
miles  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  straits  which  divided  the 
island  of  Salajnis  from  Attica.  This  entrance,  as  well  as  that 
on  the  north-western  side,  leading  into  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  is 
exceedingly  narrow,  being  in  parts  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Towards  the  middle,  however,  it  expands; 
and  on  the  side  of  Salamis,  forms  a  bay  or  harbour,  on  which 
the  town  of  i^lamis  is  situated,  and  where  the  Grecian  fleet  was 
stationed.  During  the  night  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  moved  from 
Fhalerum  northwards  dong  the  coast,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  Attic  side  of  the  slraits,  which  they  lined  through  their 
whole  extent,  while  portions  blocked  up  both  the  northern  and 
southern  outlets  of  the  Etraits. 

Meanwhile  the  debate  of  the  Grecian  leaders  continued  long 
itftffr  ni^tfall.  Themistocles  had  employed  every  art  to  pro- 
tract the  discussion,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  eflect  of  his 
stratagem ;  and  when  at  last  the  assembly  broke  up,  it  was 
only  on  the  understanding  that  the  debate  should  be  resiuned 
before  daybreak. 

Scarcely  had  the  council  re-assembled,  when  Themistocles  was 
summoned  from  it  by  a.  message  that  somebody  wi^ed  to  apeak 
to  him.  It  was  Aristides,  who,  in  the  siith  year  of  an  unjust 
banishment,  had  returned  to  serve  his  ungratehi!  country,  and  to 
assist,  but  not  to  share  the  triumph  of  a.  rival.  His  rival  had, 
indeed,  proposed,  and  bis  country  had  ratified,  the  revocation  of 
the  sentence  ;  though  to  an  ordinary  man  the  repentance  might 
have  seemed  su^icious,  and  the  atonement  of  tittle  value, 
which  recalled  him  to  his  native  land,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, which  restored  him  to  his  exiled  countrymen,  only  to  share 
in  their  dangers  and  distresecs.  But  no  such  reflections  found 
a  place  in  the  mind  of  Aristides.  He  was  occupied  only  with 
his  country's  welfare,  and  hie  flrst  address  to  Themistocles  was 
that  their  ancient  rivalry  should  for  the  future  be  exerted  only 
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in  their  country's  cause.  He  then  communicated  the  fact  that 
tix  GreGiKn  fleet  waa  completely  Burroundcd  by  that  of  the  Fer- 
nans ;  and  related  that  it  was  only  by  favour  of  the  darimesa 
that  hia  own  vessel  had  contrived  to  elude  them.  ThemJBtoclea, 
having  thus  learned  the  suocese  of  his  Etratagem,  expressed  hia 
aatiafaction,  and  desired  Ariatides  to  oommunicata  the  news  of 
their  aituation  to  the  council,  which  would  not  he  dispoaed  to 
believe  it  from  Ilia  own  lipe.  But  even  from  the  lips  of  Ariatidea 
■uch  unwelcome  intelligence  found  hut  little  credit,  till  it  waa 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Tenian  ahip,  which  had  deserted 
from  the  enemy.  , 

t  7 .  At  length  the  day  be^an  to  dawn  which  waa  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Greece.  Aa  the  veil  of  night  rolled  gradually  away,  the 
Peraian  fleet  was  discovered  stretclung  aa  far  aa  the  eye  could 
reach  along  the  coast  of  Attica  lU  right  wing,  consisting  of 
FhtBuician  and  Cyprian  veeaela,  waa  drawn  up  towarda  the  bay 
'  o[  Eleusis,  whilst  the  loniana  occupied  the  leit,  towarda  Pirteua 
and  the  aouthem  entrance  of  the  straits.  On  the  low  and  bar- 
ren i^and  of  Psyttaleia,  adjacent  to  that  point,  a  detachment 
of  cJioice  Persian  troops  hod  been  landed.  As  the  Grecian  fleet 
was  concentrated  in  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Salamia,  it  was 
thus  surrounded,  as  it  were,  in  a  net  by  the  Persians.  Xerxea, 
who  attributed  the  disasters  at  Artemisium  to  his  own  absence, 
had  caused  a  lofly  throne  to  be  erected  upon  one  of  the  project- 
ing declivities  of  Mount  .£galeoe,  opposite  the  harbour  d'  tJala- 
mis,  whence  he  could  survey  the  combat,  and  stimulate  by  his 
presence  the  courage  of  hia  men;  whilst  by  his  side  stood  scribes, 
prepared  to  teooid  the  names  both  of  the  daring  and  the  backward. 


And  ships,  b^  thousamls,  lay  beluv 


The  Grecian  commanders  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  meet 
their  multitudinous  opponents.  The  Athenians  were  postod  in 
the  lefl  wing,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the  Fhcsnicians  on  the 
Persian  right  The  Lacedsmonions  aud  the  other  Feloponnosians 
took  their  station  on  the  right,  and  the  .Mginetana  and  BubiBans 
in  the  centre.  Animated  by  the  harangues  of  Themiatoclea  and 
the  other  leaders,  the  Greek  seamen  embarked  with  alacrity, 
enoouraging  one  another  to  deliver  their  country,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  from  the  grasp  of  the  bar- 
barians.   Just  at  this  juncture  a  favourable  omen  seemed  to  pro- 
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mise  them  Bucceas,  When  GarybiaJee  gave  the  order  for  the  fleet 
to  remain  and  fight  at  Salamis,  a  trireme  had  been  despatched  to 
^gina  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  ^acus,  and  the  ^acid  heroes 
Telamon  and  Ajax.  As  the  Greeks  were  on  the  point  of  embaik- 
ing,  the  trireme  retained  from  the  mission  just  in  time  to  take 
her  place  in  the  line  of  battle. 
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f  6.  As  the  trompelB  sounded,  the  Greelu  rowed  forward  to 
the  attack,  hurling  into  the  still  morning  air  the  loud  war  Ftean 
leverberated  ghriUy  from  the  chtie  of  Salamig,  and  not  unan- 
swered hy  the  Feisians.  £ut  suddenly  a  panic  appeared  to 
seize  the  Urecian  oaramen.  They  paused — hacked  astern— «nd 
some  of  the  rearward  veaaels  even  struck  the  gfround  at  Salamu. 
At  this  critical  juncture  a  supernatural  portent  is  said  to  have 
le-animated  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Greeks.  A  female  figure 
was  seen  to  hover  over  the  fleet,  uttering  loud  reproaches  at 
their  flight.  Re-animated  by  the  vision,  the  Greeks  again  rowed 
forward  to  the  attack.  History  has  preserved  to  us  but  few 
details  of  the  engagement,  which,  indeed,  soon  heconio  a  scene  of 
confusion  too  intricate  to  be  accurately  observed ;  but  the  names 
of  those  who  first  grappled  with  the  enemy  have  not  been  left 
unrecorded.  The  Athenian  captains,  Aminias  and  Lycomedes, 
the  former  a  brother  of  the  poet  j^Echylus,  were  the  first  to  bring 
their  ships  into  action  ;  Democritus,  a  Naxion,  was  the  third. 
The  Feisian  fleet,  with  the  eiception  of  some  of  the  lonio  con- 
tingents, appeara  to  have  fought  with  alacrity  and  courage.  But 
the  very  numbers  on  which  they  so  confidently  relied,  provad 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  defeat.  They  had  neither  conceit 
in  action,  noi  space  to  manoeuvre ;  and  the  confusion  was  aug- 
mented by  the  mistrust  with  which  the  motley  nations  compos- 
ing the  Persian  armament  r^arded  one  another.  Too  crowded 
either  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  their  oars  broken  or  impeded  by 
collision  with  one  another,  their  fleet  lay  like  an  inert  and  lifeless 
mass  upon  the  water,  and  fell  au  easy  prey  to  the  Greeks.  A 
single  incident  will  illustrate  the  terror  and  confusion  which 
reigned  among  the  Persians.  Attemisia,  although,  as  we  have 
related,  averse  to  giving  battle,  distinguished  herself  in  it  hy 
deeds  of  daring  bravery.  At  length  she  turned  and  fled,  pur- 
sued by  the  Athenian  trierarch,  Aminias.  Full  in  her  course 
lay  the  vessel  of  the  Carian  prince,  Damoaith}rmuB  of  Calyndus. 
Imtead  of  avoiding,  she  struck  and  sunk  it,  sliding  her  countiy- 
man  and  all  his  crew  to  the  bottom.  Aminias,  beUeving  from 
this  act  that  she  was  a  deserter  from  the  Persian  cause,  sufiered 
her  to  escape.  Xeixea,  who  from  his  lofty  throne  beheld  the 
feat  of  the  Hahcamassian  queen,  but  who  imagined  that  the 
sunken  ship  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  was  filled  with  admiratLoa 
at  her  courage,  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed — "  My  men  ore  he- 

i  9.  The  number  of  ships  destroyed  and  sunk  is  stated  at  40 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  200  on  that  of  the  Persians,  ex- 
clunve  cf  those  which  were  captured  with  all  their  crews.  Be- 
sides this  less  at  sea,  Aristidcs  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  the 
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Fersians  another  on  land.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  some 
chosen  PeTEian  ttoops  had  been  landed  at  Peyttaleia,  in  otder  to 
aeeist  such  Pendan  ehips,  oi  destroy  such  Grecian  ships  as  might 
be  forced  upon  the  island.  When  the  rout  of  the  Persian  fleet 
was  completed,  Aiistides  landed  on  the  island  with  a  body  of 
Hoplites,  defeated  the  Persians,  and  cut  them  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

BoundleHS  were  the  rage  and  vexation  of  Xerses,  as  he  con- 
templated the  flight  and  destruction  of  his  fleet.  Some  Ph<£ni- 
oian  crews,  which  were  unlucky  mough  to  be  forced  ashore  close 
at  the  despot's  feet,  felt  the  full  weight  of  his  diEpleasuie.  In 
vain  they  sought  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  defeat  on  the  Ionic 
Greeks  serving  under  the  Pereian  flag.  Xene!!,  who,  heeides 
the  feat  of  Artemisia,  had  obBerved  a  very  daring  act  of  valour 
performed  by  a  Samothracian  vessel,  treated  the  Phcenicians  as 
dastardly  calumniators,  and  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  defeat  and  loss,  the  Persian  fleet 
was  still  formidable  hy  its  numbers,  whiirt  their  land'lbrce  had 
eufiered  hardly  any  \oee.  The  Greeks  themselves  did  not  regard 
the  victory  as  decisive,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  combat.  But 
from  this  necessity  they  were  relieved  by  the  pu«Uanimity  of 
Xentes.  Passing  at  once  from  overweening  confidence  to  unrea- 
sonable dtstrust,  the  Fer^ian  monarch  became  anxiously  soli- 
citous even  about  his  own  personal  safety.  He  no  longer  relied 
on  the  capability  of  his  ships  to  protect  his  retreat  over  the 
Hellespont,  especially  as  his  own  conduct  had  alienated  a  consi' 
derable  part  of  his  fleet.  The  Phcenicians,  alarmed  hy  the  threats 
which  rage  and  fear  caused  Xer^ces  to  utter  agunst  them,  stole 
away  in  the  night  and  sailed  homewards.  The  whole  care  of  the 
Persian  monarch  was  now  centered  on  securing  his  retreat  hy 
land.  The  best  troops  were  disembarked  from  the  ships,  and 
marched  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  secure  the  bridge, 
whilst  the  fleet  itself  was  oHered  to  leave  Phalerum  and  make 
for  Asia. 

These  dispositions  of  Xerxes  were  prompted  by  Mardonius. 
As  the  adviser  of  the  expedition,  Manlonius  felt  all  the  danger 
of  responsibility  for  its  failure,  especially  if  the  personal  safety 
of  his  sovereign  should  be  at  all  endangered.  With  adroit  flat- 
tery he  con6ult«d  at  once  the  fears  and  the  vanity  of  Xerxes,  and 
his  own  perwnal  interests.  He  represented  to  his  master  that 
the  defeat,  after  all,  was  but  slight,  and  had  fallen  entirely  upon 
the  foreign  auxiliaries;  that  having  attained  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition  hy  the  capture  of  Athens,  he  might  now 
retire  with  honour,  and  even  with  glory  ;  and  that  for  the  rest 
he  (Mardonius)  would  undertake  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Greece  with  300,000  men.  Xerxee  readily  listened  to  this  advice, 
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wbick  accoriled  ho  well  with  his  own  incliaatioiu,  and  which  waa 
Bupported  by  his  courtieis,  as  well  as  by  Uueen  Artemisia. 

1 10.  When  the  Greeks  learned  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  left 
Phalerum,  they  immediately  sailed  in  puieuit  of  it.  Themis- 
tocles  and  the  Athenians  are  represented,  but  probably  on  no 
Eufficient  gromid,  as  anxious  to  push  on  to  the  Hellespant,  and 
cut  ofTthe  retreat  of  the  Feisians,  and  ae  having  been  restrained 
only  by  the  more  prudent  counaelB  of  Euiybiades  and  the  Felo- 
ponnesians.  The  momeiit  was  chosen  by  Themistocles  to  send 
a  second  meteage  to  Xerxes  of  a  much  more  questionable  cha- 
racter than  the  tirat.  SicJnDug  was  again  despatched  to  inform 
the  Peisian  monarch  that  ThemistocleB,  out  of  pergonal  friend- 
ship for  him,  had  restrained  the  Greeks  from  destroying  the 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and  thug  cutting  off  his  retreat.  In 
this  communication  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Themistocles 
can  have  had  anything  but  his  own  personal  interest  in  view. 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  Persian  cause  was  far  from  de- 
sperate ;  and  even  if  the  Greeks  should  prove  victorious  in  the 
end,  he  may  have  been  anxious  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  him- 
self, if  he  should  be  delected  in  his  guilty  practices. 

The  Greeks  pursued  the  PersiBn  fleet  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Andios,  but  vrithout  succees.  To  punish  those  idande  which 
had  sided  with  Xerxes  was  a  natural  and  justifiable  act,  which 
the  large  navoL  force  under  the  command  of  Themi^oclea  en- 
abled him  to  execute;  but  he  abused  the  Eome  means  in  order  to 
gratify  his  private  rapacity.  The  Aodrians,  indeed,  were  too 
pool  to  be  robbed ;  and  though  Themistocles  threatened  them 
with  two  great  gods — Persuasion  and  Necessity — they  found 
themselves  protected,  as  they  said,  by  two  others  equally  effi- 
cient— Poverty  and  Helplessness,  But  in  other  quarters  he 
succeeded  better.  From  Carjetus,  Pares,  and  other  places,  he 
privately  extorted  bribes  by  engaging  to  preserve  them  from 
attack  ;  and  after  a  short  time  employed  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
wring  EOtnething  from  Audros,  the  Grecian  fleet  returned  to 
Salamis. 

til.  Ueanwhilc  Xerxes  pursued  his  homeward  march  through 
llteotia  into  Thessaly.  In  the  latter  country  Mardonius  selected 
the  forces  with  which  he  proposed  to  conclude  the  war,  conEist- 
ingchieflyof  Persians,  Medea,  Sacs,  and  Bactrians,  to  the  number 
of  300,000  men.  But  as  autumn  was  now  approaching,  and  as 
G0,000  of  these  troops  were  to  escort  the  march  of  Xerxes  as  far 
as  the  Hellespont,  Mardonius  resolved  to  poapone  all  further 
operations  till  the  spring. 

Afier  forty-five  days'  march  from  Attica,  Xerxes  again  reached 
the  shores  oflhe  Hellespont  with  a  fnrw  (rreatly  diminisho<1  >y 
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famine  and  pestilence.  The  sufTeiings  of  his  army  were  exag- 
gerated by  MeahyhiB,  and  by  later  poets  and  morBliEta,  who  de- 
lighted in  heightening  the  contrast  between  the  proud  magni- 
ficence of  the  monarch's  advance,  and  the  ignominious  humi- 
liation of  his  retreat.  Many  of  these  statements  cannot  be 
accepted  as  historical  facta  ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
great  numbers  perished  from  want  of  provisions,  and  the  diseases 
which  always  foUow  in  the  path  of  famine.  On  the  Hellespont 
Xerxei  found  his  fleet,  but  the  bridge  had  been  washed  away  by 
storms.  Landed  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  the  PersiUn  army  at 
length  obtained  abundance  of  provisions,  and  contracted  new 
maladies  by  the  sudden  change  from  privation  to  eicees.  Thus 
terminated  this  mighty  but  unsuccessful  expedition.  Two  thou- 
sand years  later,  still  more  barbarous  eastern  hordes  were  des- 
tined to  find  a  settlement  on  the  taJr  shores  of  Greece.  But 
Greece  had  then  worked  out  her  appointed  task,  and  had  trans- 
mitted her  arts,  her  liteiature,  and  her  civili^tion,  to  the  nations 
of  western  Europe. 

i  12.  Among  the  Greeks  nothing  now  remained  to  be  dose 
but  to  celebrate  their  Tiotory  after  the  national  fashion  by  the 
distribution  of  rewards.  To  the  .£ginetans  was  adjudged  the 
chief  prize  for  valour,  whilst  the  Athenians  carried  aS  the  second. 
Amongst  individual  combatanta,  the  .^ginetan,  Polyctitus,  and 
the  Athenians,  Eumenes  and  Antinias,  obtained  the  first  rank. 
The  deities  also  received  their  share  of  honour.  Three  Fhteni- 
oian  triremes  were  dedicated  respectively  to  Athena  at  Sunium, 
to  Poseidon  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  the  Salaminian 
hero,  Ajax.  The  shrine  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  was  also  still 
further  enriched  by  the  oflerings  of  grateful  aupeistition. 

Having  distributed  the  rewards  of  valour,  the  Greek  ccan- 
manders  undertook  the  more  difficult  task  of  asaigning  the  prizes 
of  wisdom  and  conduct.  Upon  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  whither  the  Gicciaa  fleet  had  now  repaiied, 
each  chief  depoaitod  a  ticket  inscribed  with  two  names,  of  those 
whom  he  considered  entitled  to  the  first  and  second  prizes.  But 
in  this  adjudication  vanity  and  self-love  defeated  their  own 
objects.  Each  commander  had  put  down  his  own  name  for  the 
first  prize ;  for  the  second,  a  great  majority  preponderated  tn 
&vour  of  Themistocles.  But  since  the  first  prize  thua  remained 
undecided,  and  as  the  second  could  not,  consequently,  be  adju- 
dicated, the  Athenian  leader  reaped  no  benefit  from  these  votes. 
From  the  Spartans,  however,  whom  ho  shortly  afterwards  visited, 
be  received  the  honours  due  to  hia  merit.  A  crown  of  olive, 
similar  to  that  which  rewarded  their  own  commander,  Eury- 
biades,  was  conferred  upon  him,  together  with  one  of  the  tnoet 
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Bplendid  chariots  which  the  city  could  produce  ;  and  on  his  de- 
partnre  the  three  hundred  Hippeis,  or  knights,  the  youth  and 
tiower  of  the  Lacedffimonian  militia,  accompanied  him  as  s.  guard 
of  honour  as  &r  as  Tcgea.  In  lact,  the  henoura  heaped  upon 
Themistocles  hy  the  haughty  Spartans  were  ho  extraordinary,  as 
to  excite,  it  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  against  their 
distinguished  countryman. 

i  13.  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  Peraians  were  de- 
feated at  Salamis,  another  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  Sici- 
lian Qreeks,  also  obtained  a  victory  over  an  immense  barbarian 
force.  Thefe  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by 
the  Cartha^nions  was  concerted  with  Xeracs,  and  that  the 
mmultaneous  attack  on  two  distinct  Grecian  peoples,  hy  two 
immense  armaroents,  was  not  merely  the  result  of  chance.  It 
wag,  however,  in  the  internal  aflaira  of  Sicily  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians sought  the  pretext  and  the  opportunity  for  their  invasion. 
About  the  year  481  B.C.,  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigcntum,  a  relative 
of  Geloa's,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Syracuse,  expelled  Tcrillus  from 
Htmera,  and  took  poesession  of  that  town.  Terillus,  hacked  by 
soma  Sicilian  citiea,  which  formed  a  kind  of  Carthaginian  party, 
applied  to  the  Carthaginians  to  restore  him.  The  Carthagmians 
complied  with  the  invitation ;  and  in  the  year  480  b.c,  Hamilcar 
landed  at  Fanormus  with  a  force  composed  of  various  nations, 
which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
300,000  men.  Having  drawn  up  his  veggeU  on  the  beach, 
and  protected  them  with  a  rampart,  Hamilcar  proceeded  to 
besic^  the  Himsneans,  who  on  their  part  prepared  for  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  At  tlie  instance  of  Theron,  Gelon  marched  to  the 
reLef  of  the  town  with  50,000  foot  and  5000  horse.  An  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  enga^ment  ensued,  which,  by  a  stratagem  of 
Oelon's,  was  at  length  determined  in  his  favour.  The  ahipj  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  iired,  and  Hamilcar  himself  slain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  150,000  Carthaginians  fell 
in  the  engagement,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  twenty  ships  alone  escaping  with  a  few 
fugitives.  This  account  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  victory  was  a  decisive 
one,  and  the  number  very  great  of  the  prisoners  and  slain. 

Thus  were  the  arms  of  Greece  victorious  on  aU  sides,  and  the 
outiMsts  of  Europe  maintained  against  the  incursions  of  the 
semi-barbarous  hordes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  In  Sicily,  Greek  taste 
made  the  sinews  of  the  prisonera  subserve  the  purposes  of  art; 
and  many  of  the  public  structures  which  adorned  and  distin- 
guished Agrigentum,  rose  by  the  labor  of  the  captive  Carthagi- 
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§1.  PoeitionofthePereian&ndGrefkfleetfl.  S  2.  Preparations  of  U*r- 
donius  for  the  CATapai^-  %  3.  He^oUcita  tne  AthenianB  U>  Join  him. 
FaithleMneu  of  the  Spartans,  g  4.  Mardonius  oecupie«  Athens.  Athe- 
niaa  enibaasy  to  Spurto.  Maren  of  the  Spartan  army,  g  fi.  MardoDiiu 
retires i lit 0  Boeotia:  followed br  theGrecian  army.  SkinniBhea.  SS. 
liie  Greeks  descend  into  the  plain.  Mandenvreaorthe  twoarmies.  gi. 
Alexander,  kingof  Macedon,  visits  th.e  Grecian  camp.  The  Greeks  re- 
soWe  to  change  their  ground :  their  disorderly  retreat  g  8.  Battle  of 
Plataa.  Defeat  of  the  Persians,  g  9.  Division  of  the  spoil,  g  10.  Re- 
diiotio.1  of  Thebes,  and  e  jeciition  of  the  Theban  leaders,  g  !  1.  Death 
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Greek  islands,     g  IG.  Siege  ani 

t  1.  The  remnant  of  the  Peraian  fleet,  after  conveying  Xerxes 
inii   his   army  across  the  Heliespont,   wintered   at   Gym6   and 


island.  This  movement  was  adopted  in  order  to  keep  B  watch 
over  Ionia,  which  showed  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  revolt ; 
and  not  with  any  design  of  attacking  the  Grecian  fleet.  The 
iatter,  consiating  of  about  1 10  ships,  under  the  conunand  of  the 
Spartan  king  Leotychides,  assembled  in  the  spring  at  £g!na. 
From  this  station  it  advanceO  as  fkr  eastwards  as  Delos ;  but 
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Greek  fleet  appeared  ofl'theii  coast,  could  not  pierail  upon.  Leo- 
tychides  to  venture  &n  attBck  upon  the  PeisianB. 

i  2.  The  disastrous  retieat  of  Xerxes  had  not  much  shaken 
the  fidelity  d  his  Grecian  allies.  Potidsa,  indeed;  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  declared  themselTes  indepen- 
dent ;  whilst  Bjmptoma  of  diaafiection  were  also  visible  among 
the  Phociana;  hut  the  more  important  allies  of  Pereia,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Thegsalians,  and  especially  the  Bteotians,  were 
Still  disposed  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  Maidonius.  That 
general  prepared  U)  open  the  campaign  in  the  spring.  Aa  a 
preliminary  measure,  adopted  probably  with  the  view  of  flatter- 
mg  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  Greek  allies,  he  consulted  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  oiacles  in  Bceotia  and  Phocis  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  war.  He  waa  not  without  hopes  of  inducing 
the  Athaoians  to  join  the  Persian  alliajice ;  and,  in  order  to 
facihtate  such  a  step,  it  was  pretended  that  the  oracles  had  fore- 
told the  approach  of  the  time  when  the  Athenians,  united  with 
the  Persians,  should  expel  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus. 

i  3.  The  influence  of  aupentition  was  aided  by  the  intrigues 
of  diplomacy.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedou,  was  despatched  to 
conciliate  the  Athenians,  now  partially  re-established  in  their 
dilapidated  city.  His  ofiers  on  the  part  of  the  Fendans  were  of 
the  most  seductive  kind;  the  rqiaration  of  all  damage,  the 
liiendship  of  the  Great  King,  and  a  considerable  extension  of  ter- 
ritory :  the  whole  backed  by  the  pressing  instances  <^  Alexander 
himself,  and  enforced  by  a  vivid  picture  of  the  exposed  and 
helpless  situation  of  Attica. 

The  temptation  was  certainly  strong,  On  the  one  hand, 
ruined  homes  and  empty  granaries,  the  result  of  the  last  cam- 
paign i  the  first  shock  and  severest  brunt  of  the  war  to  be 
sustained  by  Attica,  as  the  outpost  of  southern  Hellas,  and  this 
for  lukewarm  and  selfish  allies,  to  whose  n^ligence  and  breach 
of  faith  the  Athenians  chiefly  owed  their  present  calamities : 
on  the  other  hand,  their  city  restored,  their  starving  population 
fed,  the  horrors  of  war  averted,  and  only  that  more  agreeaUe 
part  of  it  adopted  which  would  consist  in  accompanying  and 
aiding  an  overwhelming  force  in  a  career  of  almost  certain  vic- 
tory. The  Lacod»roonians  were  quite  alive  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerned  their  own  safety. 
They  also  had  sent  envoys  to  counteract  the  seductions  of  Alex- 
ander, and  to  tender  relief  to  the  distressed  population  of  Athens. 
The  answer  of  the  Athenians  was  magnanimous  and  dignified. 
They  dismissed  Alexander  with  a  positive  refusal,  and  even 
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satnethitig  like  a.  threat  of  peisonal  violence  in  cam  he  ehoold 
again  be  the  bearer  of  mich  proposalB ;  whilst  to  the  Lacednmo- 
niana  they  protested  that  no  temptations,  however  great,  should 
ever  induce  them  to  desert  the  common  cause  of  Greece  and 
freedom.  In  return  for  this  disintereEted  conduct,  all  they 
asked  was  tbat  a  PelopoimeEiaii  army  should  be  sent  into 
Bceotia  for  the  defence  of  the  Attic  frontier ;  a  request  which 
the  Spartan  envoys  promised  to  fiilfil. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  returned  into  theii  own  conn- 
tiy  than  thit  promise  was  completely  Ibi^otten.  As  on  the 
former  occasion,  the  LacedfemonLans  covered  thnr  selfisbneaa 
and  indifference  beneath  the  hypocritical  ^arb  of  religion.  The 
omens  were  unfavourable ;  the  sun  had  been  eclipsed  at  the 
moment  when  Cleombrotus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  consulting 
the  gods  tespecting  the  expedition  ;  and,  besides  this,  they  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Uyacinthia.  But  no 
omens  or  festivalg  had  prevented  them  from  resuming  with 
unremitting  diligence  the  labour  of  £>rtilying  the  isthmus,  and 
the  walls  and  battlements  were  now  rapidly  advancing  towards 
ccsnpletion. 

4  4.  When  Maidonius  was  informed  that  the  Athenians  had  ' 
rejected  his  proposal,  he  immediately  marched  against  Athens, 
accompanied  by  all  his  Grecian  allies ;  and  in  May  or  June,  B.C. 
479,  about  ten  months  after  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  the  Persians 
again  occupied  that  city.  With  feelings  of  bitter  indignation 
against  their  bithlees  allies,  the  Ath^ana  saw  themselvea  once 
mora  compelled  to  remove  to  Salamis.  But  even  in  this  de- 
pressed condition,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  still  ren- 
dered them  formidable ;  and  Mardonius  took  advantage  of  his 
situation  to  endeavour  once  more  to  win  them  to  his  alliance. 
Through  a  Helleapontine  Greek,  the  same  favourable  conditions 
were  again  offered  to  them,  but  were  again  refused.  One  voice 
alone,  that  of  the  senator  Lycidas,  broke  the  unanimity  of  the 
assembly.  But  his  opposition  cost  him  his  life.  He  and  his 
family  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  excited  populace. 

In  this  desperate  condition  the  Athenians  sent  ambaasadorB 
to  the  Spartans  to  remonstrate  against  their  breach  of  &ith, 
and  to  implore  them,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  come  forwards 
in  the  common  cauee  of  Greece.  The  ambasaadors  were  also 
instructed  to  intimate  that  necessity  might  at  length  compel  the 
Athenians  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  enemy.  This  mes- 
sage, however,  was  very  coolly  received  by  the  Lacedemonians. 
For  tea  days  no  answer  whatever  was  returned ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  donbted  that  the  reply,  wHich  they  at  last  thought 
lit  to  make,  would  have  been  a  negative,  but  for  a  piece  of  advice 
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which  opened  their  eyes  to  the  oonsequenoea  of  their  selfish 
policy.  Ohileofl,  a  T^ean,  a  man  whose  wisdom  they  rerered, 
.  asd  whom  they  consulted  on  this  occasion,  pointed  out  to  them 
that  their  tortiiications  at  the  isthmus  would  prove  of  no  avail 
in  case  the  Athenians  allied  themseWea  to  Uie  Fersians,  and 
thus,  by  means  of  their  fleet,  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  strange  that  the  Laciediemonians  should 
have  needed  this  admonition,  which  seema  obvious  enough  ;  but 
gelfiehnefls  is  proverbially  blind. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spartana  was  as  prompt  as  their  change 
of  resolution  had  been  sudden.  That  very  night  fiOOO  citizens, 
each  attended  by  eeven  Helots,  were  despatched  to  the  frontiers : 
and  these  were  shortly  followed  by  5000  Lacediemcaiian  FBriceci, 
each  attended  by  one  light-armed  Helot.  Never  before  had  the 
Spartans  sent  bo  large  a  force  into  the  field.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  other  Feloponnesian  cities ;  and  the  Athenian 
envoys  returned  to  Salamis  with  the  joyful  news  that  a  large 
army  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  enemy,  under  the 
cominaud  of  Pausonias,  who  acted  as  regent  for  Plistaichus,  the 
in&nt  son  of  Leonidas. 

t  5.  Uardonius,  on  learning  the  approach  of  the  Laoedsmo- 
nians,  abandoned  Attica,  and  proceeded  by  the  pass  of  Decelea, 
across  Mount  Fames  into  Bteotia,  a  country  more  adapted  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry,  in  which  his  strength  principally  lay. 
Whilst  he  still  entertained  a  hope  that  the  Ath^ans  might  be 
induced  to  join  his  arms,  he  had  re&ained  Inim  committiiig  any 
depredations  on  their  territory ;  but  finding  this  expectation  v^, 
he  employed  the  last  days  of  his  stay  m  burning  and  devastating  all 
that  had  been  spared  by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  After  crowing  the 
frontiers  of  Bceotia,  and  marching  a  day  or  two  along  the  Aaopus, 
he  finally  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Platna.  Hem  he  caused  a  camp  to  he 
constmcted  of  ten  furlongs  square,  and  fortified  with  barricades 
and  towers.  The  situation  was  well  selected,  since  he  had  the 
ftiendly  and  well  fortified  city  of  Thebes  in  his  rear,  and  was 
thus  in  no  danger  of  falling  short  of  provisions.  Yet  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  army  was  far  from  being  sanguine.  With  the  ex- 
caption  of  the  Thebans  and  Bteotians,  his  Grecian  alhes  were 
become  lukewarm  or  wavering ;  and  even  among  the  Persians 
themselves,  the  disastrous  flight  of  their  monarch  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  bad  naturally  damped  all  hopes  of  the  succea^iil 
isue  of  a  campaign  which  was  now  to  be  oonduoted  with  &r 
inferior  forces. 

Meanwhile,  the  Laoedcemonian  force  collected  at  the  iBthmus 
was  receiving  reinforcements  from  the  various  states  of  Pelo- 
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poonesui.  On  its  maic}i  through.  Uegaia  it  was  joined  by 
3000  Jiegatiaiu ;  and  at  Eleuais  leceived  its  final  accession  of 
8000  Athenian  aiul  600  Platsan  Hoplites,  who  had  croued  over 
from  Salamis  under  the  coimnand  m  Aratidea.  The  Grecian 
anny  now  consisted  of  38,700  heavy-aimed  men,  attended  by 
Helots  and  light-anned  troopB  to  the  number  of  nearly  70,000  ; 
and,  together  with  1800  badly  armed  Theapians.formedagiand 
total  of  about  1-10,000  men.  There  were,  however,  no  cavalry, 
and  but  very  few  bowmen. 

Having  consulted  the  goda  by  sacrifices,  which  proved  of  a 
favourable  nature,  the  Grecian  army  broke  up  &oin  Eleusis,  and 
directed  its  march  over  the  lidge  of  Cithsron.  On  descending 
its  northern  side,  the  Greeks  came  in  sight  of  the  Perwan  army 
drawn  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  Fausanias,  not  oaiing  to 
expose  his  troops  to  the  attacks  of  the  Feisian  cavalry  on  the 
plain,  halted  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  near  Erythree, 
where  the  ground  was  nigged  and  uneven.  {See  Plan,  First 
Position).  This  poaitioa  did  not,  however,  altogether  preserve 
them.  Skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the  javelin,  the 
Persian  horsemen,  imder  the  command  of  Masistius,  repeatedly 
charged  the  Greeks,  harassing  them  with  Sights  of  miwiles,  and 
taunting  them  with  cowardice  for  not  venturing  down  into  the 
plain.  The  Megariang,  especially,  sufieied  severely- until  rescued 
by  a  body  of  300  chosen  Athenians,  who  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  Persian  cavalry,  and  killing  their  leader,  Masistius,  a  man 
tall  in  stature  and  of  distinguished  bravery.  The  Greeks  cele- 
bmted  their  triumph  by  parading  the  corpse  through  the  army 
in  a  cart. 

i  6.  This  success  encouraged  Pausonias  to  quit  the  high 
ground  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  plain.  Defiling  from  Ery- 
thrffi  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  marching  by  Uysiie,  ha  formed 
his  anny  in  a  line  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopua.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  right  v/iag,  which  extended  to  the  fountain 
tia^aphia,  was  conceded,  as  the  post  of  honor,  to  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  the  occupation  of  the  left,  near  the  grove  of  the  hero 
Androcrates,  was  disputed  between  the  Tegeaos  and  Athenians. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Iiacedramoniau 
troops,  who  by  acclamation  declared  the  Athenians  entitled  to 
the  prderence. 

On  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  had  changed  their  position, 
Mardonius  drew  up  his  army  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Aeopus.  (See  Plan,  Second  Position).  He  himself, 
with  the  Persians  and  Modes,  the  fiower  of  his  army,  took  his 
post  in  the  left  wing,  facing  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  Grecian 
right :  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the  Persian  service. 


BATTLE  OF  PLATJilA. 


to  the  number,  probably,  of  50,000,  were  opposed  to  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  left.  The  centre  of  Maidonius  waa  composed  of 
Bactrians,  Indians,  Sacs,  and  other  Aaiatica  and  Egyptians ;  and 
his  whole  fbice  probably  amounted  to  about  300,000  men. 

But  though  the  annies  were  thus  in  presence,  each  was  reluc- 
tant to  commence  the  attack.  The  soothsayers  on  both  sideH, 
whose  responses  were  probably  dictated  by  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  commanders,  declared  that  the  sacrifices  were  un- 
laTourable  for  any  aggreesiTe  movement.  For  eight  days  the 
armies  remained  inactive,  except  that  the  Fersians  annoyed  the 
Greeks  at  a  distance  with  their  missiles,  and  altogether  pre- 
vented them  from  watering  at  the  Ampus.     On  the  eighth  day 
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Uardooins,  at  the  snggestion  of  the  Theban  leader  Tima^enidaa, 
employed  his  cavalry  in  cutting  oS  the  Buppliee  of  the  Greeks, 
and  captured  a  train  of  500  beasts  of  burthen,  together  with 
their  escort,  as  they  were  defiling  through  one  of  the  pawes  of 
Cithffiron.  Artabazus,  the  second  in  comnuiud,  advised  Mardo- 
nius  to  continue  this  policy  of  harassing  and  wearing  out  ihe 
Greeks,  without  risking  a  general  engagement ;  and  also  to  en- 
deavour, by  means  of  bribes,  to  corrupt  and  disunite  them. 
That  this  latter  step  was  feasible  appears  tnxa  what  actually 
occurred  among  the  Athenians.  Several  of  the  wealthier  Hop- 
lites  serviug  in  their  ranks  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  establish 
at  Athens,  under  Persian  supremacy,  an  oligarchy  resembling 
that  at  Thebes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  plot  was  discovered 
and  repressed  by  Aristides.  But  Matdonius  was  too  impatient 
to  await  the  success  of  Ruch  measures,  which  he  considered  as 
an  imputation  oo  the  Persian  arms  ;  and,  overruhng  the  opinions 
of  Artebazus  and  the  rest  of  his  officeis,  gave  orders  to  prepare 
for  a  general  attack. 

f  7.  On  the  night  after  Uardonius  had  taken  this  resolution, 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  leaving  the  Persian  camp  by  stealth, 
rode  up  to  the  Athenian  outposts,  and  desiring  to  speak  with 
Aristides  and  the  other  generals,  informed  them  of  the  intended 
attack  on  the  morrow.  "  I  risk  my  life,"  he  observed,  "  in  con- 
veying this  intelligence  ;  but  1  too  am  a  Greek  by  descent,  and 
with  sorrow  should  T  see  Hellas  enslaved  by  the  Persians." 

Aristides  immediately  communicatod  this  news  to  Pausonias. 
On  hearing  it,  the  latter  made  a  proposal  savouring  but  little  of 
the  traditionary  Spartan  valour,  luimely,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
had  had  experience  of  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  should 
change  places  with  the  LacedBemonianB  in  the  line.  The  Athe- 
iiiana  readily  assented  io  this  arrangement.  Mardonius,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  the  change  which  had  been  made,  effected 
a  corresponding  one  in  bis  own  line.  Hereupon  Pausanias 
marched  back  to  the  Grecian  right,  and  was  again  followed  by 
Mardooius  ;  so  that  the  two  armies  remained  in  their  original 

Neither  side,  however,  was  inclined  to  venture  a  general  at- 
tack. The  fighting  was  confined  to  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
the  Greeks  had  no  adequate  means  of  repelling.  For  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  it  obtained  possession  of  the  fountain  of  Gorga- 
phia,  the  only  source  from  which  the  Greeks  could  procure  their 
water,  and  succeeded  in  choking  it  up.  It  also  intercepted  the 
convoys  of  provisions  proceeding  to  ^e  Grecian  camp.  Under 
these  circumstances,  finding  the  ground  untenable,  Pausanias 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  retieat 
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dining  the  night  to  a  place  called  the  Island,  about  tan  fuilongs 
in  the  teat  of  their  piesent  portion,  and  halfway  between  it  and 
the  town  of  Platasa.  The  spot  selected,  improperly  called  an 
island,  was  in  fact  a  piece  of  ground  about  three  furlongs  in 
breadth,  comprised  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Oeroe, 
which,  rising  &oin  distinct  muiceg  in  Githraron,  and  running  for 
some  space  nearly  parallel  with  one  another,  at  length  unite,  and 
flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  would  thus  aflbrd  to  the  Greeks  both 
abundance  of  water  and  protection  from  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  retreat,  however,  though  for  so  short  a  distance,  was  ef- 
fected in  diaoxder  and  confiisiDn.  The  Greek  centre,  chiedy 
composed  of  Megarians  and  Corinthians,  instead  of  taking  up  a 
poeitioa  on  the  Island,  as  comir,anded  by  Pauaanias,  did  not  halt 
till  they  reached  the  town  of  ?lats!a,  where  they  Ibnned  in  front 
of  the  Heiteum  on  high  grou'jd,  and  protected  by  buildings.  (See 
Plan,  Third  Position.)  Some  time  after  their  departure  Pau- 
sanias  commanded  the  r!ght  wing,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
composed  of  Lacedwrno^iians,  to  follow.  But  his  orders  were  dis- 
puted by  one  of  his  cfLptains,  Amompharetus,  a  leader  of  one  of 
thelochi,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  council  of  wai,  and  who, 
coDsidering  this  retrograde  movement  as  a  retreat  derogatory  to 
Spartan  honour,  obstinately  refused  to  stir  from  his  post.  Uean- 
-while,  the  Athenians — not  unnaturally  distrustful  of  the  Spartans 
— befbro  they  broke  ground  themselves,  de^mtched  a  mounted 
messenger  to  ascertain  whether  the  right  wing  was  really  pre- 
paring to  march.  The  messenger  found  the  Spartan  troops  in 
their  fbimer  position,  and  Pausanios,  together  with  the  other 
generals,  eng^^  in  a  warm  dispute  with  the  refractory  captain. 
No  threats  of  being  left  alone  could  induce  him  to  move ;  and 
when  reminded  that  the  order  for  retreat  had  been  resolved 
upon  in  a  council  of  war,  he  took  up  a  huge  rock,  and  casting  it 
at  the  feet  of  Fausanias,  exclaimed — "  With  this  pebble  I  give  my 
vote  not  to  fly  from  the  foreigners." 

Meantime,  the  day  began  to  dawn :  a  httle  longer  delay  and 
retreat  would  become  impossible.  Pausanias  resolved  to  aban- 
don Amompharetus  and  his  lochus  to  their  fate,  should  he  really 
prove  so  obstinate  as  to  stand  his  ground  after  the  departure  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  The  older  to  march  was  given.  The 
slant  rays  of  the  rising  sun  gleamed  on  the  tall  and  bristling 
spears  of  the  Lacedtemonian  columns  as  they  slowly  ascended 
Uie  hills  which  separated  them  from  the  Island.  The  Athenians, 
posted  more  towards  the  east,  and  who  were  to  arrive  at  the 
appointed  spot  by  turning  the  hills,  began  their  march  at  the 
some  tiine.     Anuunpharetus  was  not  so  madly  obstinate  u  to 
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ftwait  Alone  thaaptnoach  of  the  Feniaiu.  Finding  that  his  com- 
rades had  really  departed,  he  gave  ordere  1a  follow,  and  oTertook 
them  at  their  nnt  halt 

4  8.  Mardonius  beheld  with  astonishment  and  disdain  the 
retreatiag  ranks  of  the  Spaitans.  The  oider  was  given  to  pmsue. 
The  shout  of  victory  already  rang  through  the  Fenian  host  as 
they  dashed  in  a  confused  mass,  cavalry  and  in&ntry,  through 
the  waters  of  the  Asopus,  and  up  the  hill  after  the  retreating 
foe.  Scarcely  had  Faiuanias  time  to  deploy  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  halted  for  Amompharetus,  when  the  Peisian  cavalry  were 
npon  him.  These  were  soon  followed  by  the  infantry ;  who, 
planting  in  the  ground  their  long  wicker  shields,  or  gerrka,  and 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  breastwork,  annoyed  the  LacednniiHiians 
with  showers  of  arrows.  Even  in  these  circumstances  the  litea 
of  religion  were  not  neglected  by  Pausanias.  For  aotoe  time  the 
sacrifices  were  uniavourable  ibr  an  attack ;  till  Fausanias  invoked 
the  assistance  of  Hera,  whose  temple  roee  conspicuous  at  FlatKa. 
Hardly  had  the  prayer  been  uttered  when  the  victims  changed, 
and  the  order  to  cha^  was  given.  The  line  of  wiokei  shields 
fell  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Lacedtemonians.  The  light-armed 
undisciplined  Persians,  whose  bodies  were  unprotected  with 
armour,  had  now  to  maintain  a  very  miequal  combat  against  the 
serried  ranks,  the  long  spears,  and  the  mailed  bodies  of  the 
Spartan  phalanx.  Desperate  deeds  of  valour  they  petfoimed, 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  Grecian  ranks  and  endeavouring 
to  get  into  close  combat,  where  they  could  use  their  javeUns  and 
daggers.  Mardonius  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  of  1000  picked 
men,  and  conspicuous  by  hit  white  charger,  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  light,  till  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  Aimnestus,  a 
distinguished  Spartan.  The  fall  of  their  general  was  the  signal 
&a  flight  to  the  Persians,  already  wearied  and  disheartened  by 
the  fruitless  contest.  The  panic  was  general  both  among  the 
Persians  themselves  and  their  Asiatic  allies ;  nor  did  they 
once  stop  till  they  had  again  crossed  the  Asopus  and  reached 
their  fortified  camp. 

The  glory  of  having  defeated  the  Persians  at  Flatna  rests, 
therefore,  with  the  Lacedemonians ;  yet  the  Athenians  also  were 
not  without  some  share  in  the  honour  of  the  day.  Paasanias, 
when  overtaken  by  the  Persians,  despatched  a  horseman  to  Aris- 
tides  to  request  him  to  hasten  to  his  assistance ;  hut  the  coming 
up  of  the  B<£otians  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued  between  the  latter  and  the  Athenians.  The 
Thebans,  especially,  fought  with  great  bravery;  but  were  at 
length  repulsed  with  considerable  lots.  Though  compelled  to 
give  way,  they  retreated  in  good  order  to  ThebM,  being  covered 
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by  their  cav&lry  fnan  the  pursnit  of  the  AthenionB.  Kone  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  Persian  eerrice  took  Etny  share  in  the 
fight,  bnt  turned  their  backs  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  day 
wa»  lost.  Of  the  Feraians  themselTes,  40,000  under  the  com- 
mand of  ArtabazuH  did  not  Strike  a  blow.  The  eagerness  and 
impetuosty  of  Matdoniua,  and  the  contempt  which  he  had  con- 
ceived &a  the  Lacedsmoniana  on  account  of  what  he  considered 
their  flight,  had  led  him  to  begin  the  attack  without  waiting  for 
the  corps  of  Artabazus ;  aniTwhen  that  general  arrived  upon  the 
field  the  rout  was  abready  complete.  Artabazus,  indeed,  who  had 
alwap  deprecated  a  general  engagement,  waa  probably  not  very 
zeakKis  on  the  occasion  ;  at  all  erenta  be  did  not  make  a  single 
attempt  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  and  instead  of  retreat- 
ing either  to  Thebes,  or  to  the  fortified  camp  of  his  countrymen, 
he  gave  up  the  whole  expedition  as  irretrievably  lost,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Hellespont, 

The  Lacedremonians,  now  reinforced  by  the  Corinthians  and 
otheis  from  Flatxa,  pursued  the  PeraianB  aa  far  an  their  fortified 
camp,  whose  barricades  proved  a  complete  check  to  them,  till 
the  Athenians,  more  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to 
tbeii  assistance.  The  barricades  were  then  stormed  and  carried, 
afier  a  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Persians.  The  camp 
became  a  wene  of  the  meet  horrible  carnage.  According  to 
Herodotus,  only  3000  men,  exclusive  of  the  division  under  Arta- 
bazus,  escaped  out  of  an  army  of  300,000.  These  numbeia  are 
probably  exaggerated ;  yet  the  Persian  lose  waa  undoubtedly 
immense.  That  of  the  Greeks  was  comparatively  small,  and 
aeems  not  to  have  exceeded  1300  or  1400  men. 

i  9.  It  remained  to  bury  the  dead  and  divide  the  booty ;  and 
M  great  waa  the  task,  that  ten  days  were  consumed  in  it.  The 
body  of  Uardonius,  found  among  the  alain,  was  treated  by  Fau- 
sanias  with  respect ;  on  the  morrow,  not,  perhaps,  without  his 
connivance,  it  was  secretly  conveyed  away  and  interred.  A 
mofltiment  was  even  erected  over  it,  which  waa  to  be  seen  several 
centuries  afterwards.  His  scimitar  and  silver-footed  throne  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  preserved 
along  with  the  breastplate  of  Masiatius,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  The  other  booty  was  ample  and  magnificent.  Gold 
and  silver  coined,  as  well  as  in  plate  and  trinkets  ;  rich  vests 
and  carpets  ;  ornamented  arms  ;  horses,  camels  ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  magnificence  of  eastern  luxury,  were  collected  ti^ether  in 
order  to  be  divided  among  the  conquemia.  A  tithe  was  first 
selected  for  the  Delphian  Apollo,  tt^ther  with  ample  ofieringa 
for  the  Olympic  Jove,  and  the  Isthmian  Poeeidon  :  then,  after  a 
large  share  had  been  appropriated  to  Pausanias,  the  remainder 
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-waB  divided  among  the  G-reciau  contingents  in  proportion  to 
their  numbera. 

f  10.  The  reduction  of  Thebes,  wliich  had  proved  the  moat 
£)nnidable  ally  of  the  Persians,  was  stiU  necessary  to  complete 
the  victory.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  Pausanias 
inveeted  that  city,  and  demanded  diat  the  leading  men  who  had 
espoused  the  Feiwan  cause,  especially  Timagesidaa  and  Atta- 
ginui,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  Thebans  having 
refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  Fauuniae  began  to  batter 
their  walla,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  around.  At  length, 
aAer  the  sie^  had  lasted  twenty  days,  Timagenidas,  and  the 
other  Medising  leaden,  volimtarily  ofiered  to  auirendei  them- 
selves, hoping,  probably,  to  be  able  to  redeem  their  Uvea  for  a  sum 
of  money.  In  this  expectation,  however,  they  were  completely 
disappointed.  The  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Atta- 
ginus,  who  found  means  to  escape,  w«re  conveyed  to  Corinth,  and 
put  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  puraue  Artabazua,  who  escaped  safely  into  Asia. 

t  n .  Among  the  slain  Spartans  was  ArietodemuB,  the  sale  sur- 
vivor of  those  who  had  fought  at  I'^eimopyloe.  The  disgrace  of 
having  outlived  that  battle  seems  to  have  rendered  life  a  burthen 
to  him.  In  order  to  wash  it  out,  he  Bteppdd  forth  from  the  ranks 
at  the  battle  of  Flatiea,  and  after  performii^  prodigies  of  valour, 
received  from  the  enemy  the  death  which  hu  courted.  But  in 
the  distribution  of  funerul  honours,  this  conduct  ouuld  extort  no 
favour  from  the  stem  justice  of  his  countrymen.  They  con- 
sidered that  desperate  rashness  and  contempt  ot'  discipline  were 
no  atonement  for  former  misconduct,  and  refused  to  put  him  on 
a  level  with  the  other  citizens  wlio  had  faUen  in  the  combat. 
Among  these  was  Amompharetujs,  the  captain  whose  obstinacy 
had  precipitated  the  attack  of  the  Persians,  and  thus  perhaps, 
though  undesignedly,  contributed  to  secure  the  victory. 

h  12.  With  the  Greeks,  religion  and  politics  went  ever  hand 
io  band  ;  and  if  the  town  and  territory  of  Platiea,  as  the  scene  of 
the  Persian  defeat,  were  signally  honoured  on  this  occasion  with 
the  grateful  ofierings  of  devotion,  it  was  not  probably  without  a 
view  to  the  servicea  which  might  be  hereafter  required  from  its 
citizens  in  the  cause  of  G-recian  independence.  In  the  market- 
place of  Platffia,  Pausanias,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
allies,  oficred  up  a  sacrijice  and  thanksgiving  to  Jove  Eleuthe- 
rios,  or  the  liberator,  in  which  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
Plattean  territory  were  made  partakers.  The  Platatans  were  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  tombs  of  the  slain  ; 
of  ofiering  a  periodical  sacriiioe  in  honour  of  the  victory ;  and  of 
celebrating  it  every  filUi  year  with  gymnastic  games,  in  a  grand 
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public  festival  to  be  called  the  Eleutheria.  For  tbese  serriceB 
the  large  Bum  of  eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  them  out  of  the 
spoil,  part  of  which  wad  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Athena. 
At  the  same  time  the  ind^iendence  of  Flatea,  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  her  territory,  were  guaranteed  by  the  allies ;  the  de- 
fensive league  against  the  Persians  was  renewed ;  the  contingent 
which  each  ally  should  faroish  was  specified;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  deputies  from  all  of  them  shoi^  meet  annually  at  Platsa. 

i  13.  At  the  very  time  of  the  defeat  at  Platiea,  the  failure  of 
the  Persian  eipeditiou  was  completed  by  the  dcstmction  of  their 
n&val  aimament.  Leotychides,  the  Spartan  admiral,  having  at 
length  Bailed  acnes  the  ^gean,  found  the  Persian  fleet  at  MyCBl6, 
a  piomontoty  of  Asia  Minor  near  Miletus,  and  only  separated  by 
a  strait  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth  from  Cape  Poseidinm,  the 
eBstemmoet  extremity  of  Samos.  Their  former  reverses  Beem 
completely  to  have  discouraged  tbe  Persians  from  hazarding  an- 
other naval  engagement.  The  Phcenician  squadron  had  been 
pennitted  to  depart ;  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  hauled  a«hore 
and  surrounded  with  a  rampart ;  whilst  an  army  of  60,000  Per- 
sians, under  tbe  command  of  Tigranes,  lined  the  coast  for  their 
defence. 

The  Greeks  landed  on  the  4th  of  the  month  Boedromion 
(September),  in  the  year  479  B.C. ;  the  very  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Flatsa  was  feugbt.  A  eupematural  presentiment  of 
that  decisive  victoiy,  conveyed  by  a  herald's  stti0',  which  floated 
over  the  Mgeaa  &om  the  shores  of  Greece,  is  said  to  have 
pervaded  the  Grecian  ranks  at  Mycal4  as  they  marched  to  the 
attack.  As  at  Plattea,  the  Peiwans  had  planted  their  gerrha,  or 
wiolier-«hieldii,  before  them ;  but  after  a  ibarp  contest  this  bul- 
wark was  overthrown.  The  Persians  now  turned  their  hacks, 
and  fled  to  their  fortifications,  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  who  m- 
tered  it  ahnoet  simultaneously.  Here  a  bloody  struggle  ensued. 
The  Persians  feught  desperately,  though  without  discipline,  and 
for  some  time  maintained  on  unequal  conflict.  At  length  the 
arrival  of  tbe  Lacedsmouiaus,  who  composed  the  right  wing  of 
the  Greek  force,  and  who  had  been  retarded  by  the  billy  ground 
which  they  had  to  travene,  as  well  as  the  open  revolt  of  the 
lonians,  who  now  turned  upon  their  msstets,  completed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Persians.  A  la^e  number  of  ^em,  together 
with  both  their  generals,  Tigranes  and  Mardontes,  perished  on 
this  occasion ;  and  the  victory  was  rendered  still  more  decisive 
by  the  burning  of  their  fleet.  The  honour  of  the  day,  which, 
however,  was  not  won  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  hvee,  was 
principally  due  to  the  Athenians,  as  the  Xjacedcmoniaiu  did  not 
arrive  till  the  battb  was  nearly  decided. 
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i  ]4.  The  remnaat  of  tlie  Petsum  »nay  letre&ted  to  Sardis, 
where  Xerxes  had  lingered  ever  nnce  his  flight  from  Greece.  He 
was  not  in  a  pOBition  to  avenge  this  afiront,  or  to  retaia  the 
Ionian  cities  of  the  continent  in  obedience  ;  still  less  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him,  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  to  preserve  his 
dominion  over  the  islands.  The  latter  'were  iininediatedy  ad- 
mitted into  the  Greek  confederfttion ;  but  reapecting  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  continent  there  was  more  difficulty.  The  Greeks 
were  not  in  a  conditioii  to  guarantee  their  independence  ;  and 
therefore  the  Felopomiegian  commanders  ofiered  to  transport 
their  inhabitants  into  Greece,  where  they  prepared  to  ma^  room 
(or  them,  by  transplanting  into  Asia  the  Greeks  who  had  espoused 
the  Persiui  cause.  But  this  proposition  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Athenians,  who  reguded  their  own  dignity  and  glory  as 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  their  Ionian  colo- 
nies ;  and  indeed  the  efiect  of  such  a  measure  must  have  been  to 
transfer  them  completely  to  the  Persians. 

4  15.  >So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the  transniseion  of  in- 
telligence, that  the  Greeks  still  beUeved  the  bridge  across  the 
Hellespont  to  be  entiie,  though  it  was  brokm  and  useless  al- 
most a  twelvemonth  previously,  during  the  retreat  of  Xerxes. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Athenians,  Leotychides  set  sail  with  the 
view  of  destroying  it ;  but  having  learnt  at  Abydos  that  it 
no  longer  existed,  he  departed  homewards  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  veswls.  Xanthippus,  however,  the  Athenian  commawler, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  Perwans  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  which  had  long  been  an  Athenian  poesee8ton,,and 
proceeded  to  blockade  Sestos,  the  key  of  the  strait.  Being  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  the  Persians  flung  themselves  into  the  town 
without  having  time  to  coUect  the  provisions  neceesory  for  a 
nege.  Nevertheless,  amid  the^noet  painful  privatjons,  they  con- 
trived to  protract  the  siege  till  a  late  period  of  the  autumn,  when 
famine  and  insubordination  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  Per- 
uan  commanders,  (Eobazus  and  Artayctes,  were  fain  to  quit  the 
town  by  stealth,  which  was  inmtediately  surrendered.  Artayctes, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  was  fixed  to  a  high 

Sile,  'and  left  to  perish  just  at  the  spot  where  the  bridge  of 
erxes-kad  stood.  This  deviation  from  the  usual  humanity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  which  seems  lo  have  been  sanctioned  by  Xanuippus, 
can  only  he  accounted  for  by  religious  exasperation  occauoned 
by  Artayctes  having  violated  and  insulted  the  grove  and  temple 
of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  in  th«  neighbourhood  ta  Sestos. 

After  this  exploit  the  Athenians  returned  home,  camying  with 
them  the  cables  of  the  bridge  acroM  the  HeUespcnt,  which  mn 
Afterwards  preserved  in  the  Aoropolis  as  a  trophy. 
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1 1.  DcRiNO  the  period  which  we  have  been  mirveying  in  Ihe 
jHment  bcwk,  Grecian  Ittemtuie  wu  gradually  aaeuming  a  mote 
popular  form,  especially  at  Athens,  where,  eince  the  expulsion  <^ 
the  Piaistratids,  the  people  were  rapidly  advancing  both  in  intel- 
lectual culture  and  in  political  importance.  Of  this  we  have  a 
Btiiking  proof  in  the  rise  of  the  drama,  and  the  founding  of  a  regu- 
lar theatre  ;  fot  diamatio  entertainments  must  be  regaided  aa  the 
most  popular  form  which  Utexature  can  aGEume.  Xearly  half  a 
century  before  the  Persian  invasion,  Theepis  had  aketched  out 
the  first  feeble  mdiments  of  tragedy  ;  and  .^schylus,  the  real 
founder  of  tragic  art,  exhibited  a  play  nine  years  bcobre  he  fought 
at  Marathon.  But  tragedy  atill  awaited  its  final  impiovenientB 
from  the  hand  of  Sophocles,  whilst  comedy  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed.  For  these  reasons  we  shall  defer  an  account  of  the 
Greek  drama  to  a  later  period,  iriiea  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  connected  point  of  view. 
Tragedy,  the  noblest  unanation  of  ancient  genius,  was  in  fact 
only  the  final  development  of  lyric  poetry ;  which,  in  the  period 
we  are  considering,  had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence 
in  the  handa  of  Simonides  and  Pindar.  These  two  great  masters 
of  the  lyre  never  ventured,  however,  beyond  the  strictest  limits 
of  that  species  of  composition,   and  left  their  contemporary. 
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Mechylvas,  to  gather  laurels  in  a  new  and  unexplored  field.  With 
Findar  ends  die  ancient  Bcbool  of  lyric  poetry  ;  with  Maehyha 
properly  begins  the  splendid  List  of  Atheniui  dramatiBts. 

t  2.  SimonideH  was  conaiderably  older  than  both  these  poets ; 
but  the  length  of  yeara  which  he  attained  made  him  their  con- 
temporary. He  was  bom  at  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceoe,  in  tba 
year  556  b.o.  His  lamily  had  cultivated  muaic  and  poetiy  with 
diligence  and  succeH,  and  he  huiuelf  was  trained  up  in  them 
as  a  profession.  From  his  native  islukd  he  proceeded  to  Athens, 
where  he  redded  some  yeara  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus,  tt^ether 
with  Anacreon  and  Lasus  of  Uermione,  the  teacher  of  Findar :  a 
society  which  could  not  but  serve  to  expand  and  mature  his 
powers,  more  etq^iaJly  as  a  sort  of  rivalry  existed  between  him 
and  Lasua.  Here  he  seenu  to  have  remained  till  the  expulsion 
of  Hippjas  (B.C.  510).  Subsequently  he  spent  some  time  in  Thee- 
saly,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads,  the  domi- 
nant famities  of  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Crannon.  The  ^oet 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  but  little  satisfied  with  his  viut. 
His  songs  were  unappreciated  by  the  rugged  Theaealians  and  ill- 
rewarded  by  their  vain  and  selfish  masters.  Scopaa  bespoke  a 
poem  on  his  own  exploits,  which  Simonides  recited  at  a  banqu^ 
In  order  to  diversify  the  theme,  Simonides,  as  was  customary  on 
such  occasions,  introduced  into  it  the  exploits  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  An  ordinary  mortal  might  have  been  content  to  share 
tile  praises  of  the  sans  of  Ledo  ;  but  vanity  is  exacting ;  and  as 
the  tyrant  sat  at  his  festal  board  among  his  courtiers  and  syco- 
phants, he  grudged  every  verse  that  did  not  echo  his  own  praises. 
When  Simonides  approached  to  recsive  his  promised  reword, 
Scopas  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  my  half  of  thy  pay  ;  the  Tyndarids 
who  have  had  so  much  of  thy  praise  will  doubtless  furnish  the 
other."  The  disconcerted  poet  retiied  to  his  seat  amidst  the 
laughter  which  followed  the  great  man's  jest.  In  a  httle  time  he 
received  a  message  that  two  young  men  on  horaeback,  whose 
description  answered  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  were  waiting  without  and  wished  to  see  him.  Simonides 
hastened  to  the  door,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  visitois.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  left  the  banqueting  hall,  when  the  building 
fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  burying  Scopas  and  all  his  guests  be- 
neath the  Fuins.  Into  the  authenticity  of  suoh  a  story  it  would 
be  Idle  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  we  see  in  it  the  tribute 
which  a  lively  and  ingenious  people  paid  to  merit,  as  in  the  tales 
of  Arion  saved  by  the  dolphin,  and  of  Ibycus  avenged  by  the 

But  a  nobler  subject  than  the  praises  of  de^ts  awaited 
the  rause  of  Simonides — the  struggles  of  Greece  for  her  inde- 
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pendence.  At  the  time  of  the  Feisian  wajs,  the  poet,  who  had 
then  reached  the  age  usually  allotted  to  man,  was  again  leaiding 
among  the  Atheniana.  His  genius,  however,  was  still  fresh  and 
vigorous,  and  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  moat  momentous 
events  c^  that  memoraUe  epoch.  He  carried  away  the  prize 
from  JEsohylus  with  an  elegy  upon  the  warrion  who  had  &llen 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Subsequently  we  find  him  eelehiat- 
ing  the  heroes  of  Thermopyln,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Platiea. 
He  was  upwards  of  80  when  his  long  poetical  career  at  Athens 
was  closed  wi^  the  victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithyram- 
hio  chorus  in  b.c.  477,  making  the  56th  prize  that  he  had 
carried  ofl^  Shortly  after  this  event  he  repaired  to  Syracuse  at 
the  invitation  of  Hiero.  Here  he  spent  the  remaining  tan  years 
of  his  hfe,  not  only  entertaining  Hiero  with  hia  poetry,  hut  in- 
structing him  by  his  wisdom  ;  for  Simonidea  was  a  philosopher 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  sophists. 

Sixnonides  was  one  of  the  moat  proligc  poets  that  Greece  had 
seen ;  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  compositions  have  de- 
soended  to  us.  He  employed  himself  on  all  the  subjects  which 
fell  to  the  lyrio  poet,  tiien  the  mouth-piece  of  human  hie  with 
oil  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  disappointments.  He 
wrote  hymns,  pteaos,  elegies,  hyporchemes,  or  songs  for  dancing, 
dithyrambs,  epinicLan  odes,  and  threnes,  or  dii^es,  in  which  he 
lamented  the  departed  great.  In  the  last  species  of  composition 
he  particularly  excelled.  His  genius  was  inclined  to  the  pathetic, 
and  none  could  lauch  with  truer  eSect  the  chorda  uf  human 
sympathy. 

i  3.  Pindar,  though  the  "contemporary  of  Simonides,  was  con- 
siderably his  junior.  He  was  bom  either  at,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  about  the  year  522  b.c.  Hia 
family  ranked  among  the  noblest  in  Thebes,  and  aeems  to  have 
been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music,  though  there  is  no  authority 
far  the  assertion  that  they  were  hereditary  flute-players.  The 
youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  for  poe^,  which  in- 
duced his  father  lo  send  him  to  Athena  to  receive  more  perfect 
instruction  in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  ua  that  his  future  glory 
as  a  poet  was  miracolously  foreshadowed  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  rested  upon  his  lips  while  he  was  aaleep,  and  that  this 
miracle  first  led  him  to  compose  poetry.  At  Athens  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  dithyrambic  school.  He  returned  to  Thebes  before 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  ia  said  to  have  re- 
ceived instruction  there  £rom  Myrtia  and  Corinna,  two  poet- 
esses who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Bsotia.  Corinna 
appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  inilnence  upon  the  youth- 
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ful  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  her  example  and 
precepts.  It  ia  related  that  she  recommended  him  ta  iDtroduce 
mythical  narratiooB  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  accordance 
with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  in  which  he  interwove 
ahnoBt  all  the  Thehan  mythology,  she  aniled  and  aaid,  "  Wo 
ought  to  WW  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  gack." 
With  both  thete  poetesees  he  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  mu- 
aical  conteeta  at  Thebea. 

Pindar  commenced  hie  profeeaioiial  career  at  an  early  age,  and 
Boon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  employed  by 
various  elates  and  princes  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  compoie  chond 
eongs.  He  was  courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  by  Hiero,  despot  of  Syracuse.  The  praisea  which  he 
bestowed  upon  Alexander  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reaaon 
which  led  hia  descendant,  Alexander  the  Great,  to  apare  the 
houae  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes.  About 
B.C.  473,  he  visited  Syracuse,  but  did  not  remain  more  than  four 
yeajB  with  Hieio,  aa  be  loved  an  independent  life,  and  did  not 
care  to  cultivate  the  courtly  arts  which  rendered  hia  contempo- 
rary, Simonides,  a  moie  welcome  gueet  at  the  table  of  their 
patron.  But  the  estimation  in  which  Pindar  was  held,  is  still 
more  strikingly  ahown  by  the  honoura  conferted  upon  him  by 
the  free  stat^  of  Greece.  Although  a  Theban,  he  was  always  a 
sreat  favourite  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  frequently  prajsed 
m  his  poems,  and  whose  city  he  often  visited.  The  Athenians 
testified  their  gratitude  by  making  him  their  pubhc  guest,  and 
by  giving  him  10,000  drachmas  ;  and  at  a  later  period  they 
erected  a  statue  in  hia  honour. 

The  only  poema  of  Pindar  which  have  come  down  to  us 
entire  are  his  Eptnicia  or  triumphal  odes,  composed  in  comme- 
moiation  of  victories  gained  in  the  great  pubhc  games.  But 
these  were  only  a  small  portion  of  his  works.  He  also  wrote 
hymns,  pteana,  dithyrambs,  odes  for  processions,  Bongs  of  maidens, 
mimic  dancing  songa,  drinking  aongs,  dirgea,  and  encomia,  or 
panegyricB  on  princes.* 

"  Moat  of  them  »re  mentioned  by  Horace: — 
"Sen  per  andaeeB  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  deTolvit,  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutU ; 
Seu  deoa  {kymni  andpaant)  regears  {mcomia)  eanit,  deoram 
fianguinem : 

Sire  qnoB  Elea  dnmum  redueit 
Palma  cffilntes  (Iht  Epitiitiay 


FlebdisponMBjnTei 
Plor.t"  {th,  iArga) 
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The  style  of  Findar  is  marked  by  daring  flights  and  abrupt 
transitions,  and  became  proveibial  tor  its  subtimity.  He  com- 
pared-himself  to  An  eagle, — a  simile  which  has  berai  beantifiilly 
expressed  in  the  lines  A  Gray  : — 

"Tha  pride  »nd  ample  pinion 
That  the  Thebsn  eagle  bare, 
Sailing  with  supreme  domiuien 
Through  the  aiure  deep  of  air." 

k  4.  The  only  other  poets  of  this  epoch  whom  we  need 
mention  are  iWcus  and  Bacchylides.  Ibycus  was  a  native  of 
Rheginm,  and  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
b^iive  the  Christian  era.  The  beat  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  the  court  of  Folycrstce  of  Samos.  The  story  of  his  death  is 
well  known.  While  travelling  through  an  unfrequented  place 
near  Corinth,  he  was  set  upon  by  robbers  and  mortally  wounded. 
As  he  was  or  the  point  of  expiring,  he  called  upon  a  flock  of 
cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  the  spot  to  avenge  his  death. 
SooD  aAerwards  the  cranee  were  beheld  hovering  over  the  theatre 
at  Corinth,  where  the  people  were  assembled ;  and  one  of  the 
murderers  who  were  present,  struck  widi  remorse  and  terror,  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  "Beholdtheavengersof  Ibycus  I"  and  thus 
occasioned  the  detection  of  the  criminals.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus 
was  chiefly  of  an  amatory  character.  He  vntrte  in  a  dialect  which 
was  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  ^olic. 

Bacchylides  was  a  native  of  lults  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and 
the  nephew  and  fellow-townsman  of  SJmonides.  He  lived  with 
Simonidee  and  Findar  at  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  Uis 
odes  and  songs  turned  on  the  same  subjects  as  those  of  the  poets 
jnst  named ;  hut  though  be  seems  to  have  rivalled  his  uncle  in 
the  grace  and  finish  of  his  compoeitions,  he  woe  far  from  attaining 
to  the  sdength  and  energy  of  Findar.  He  wrote  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Attic. 

Such  were  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the 
epoch  which  we  are  considering,  and  such  the  chief  poets  who 
flourished  in  it.  Our  attOLtion  must  now  be  directed  to  a 
striking  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  period, — the  rise  of  com- 
poeition  in  prose,  and  of  history  properly  so  called. 

k  5.  The  Greeks  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  civilization 
before  they  can  be  said  to  have  possegsed  a  history.  Nations 
&r  behind  them  in  intellectual  development  have  infinitely  ex- 
celled them  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  eastern  nations  had 
continuous  chronic^  &om  avery  remote  antiquity,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Babylonians,  and  the  Jews.  But  among  the  Greeks 
this  branch  of  literature  was  singularly  neglected.  Their  imagi- 
nation  seems  to  have  be«i  entierly  dazzled  and  fascinated  with 
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the  glories  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  to  have  taken  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  events  which,  were  daily  passing  around  them.  Bnt 
a  more  critical  and  inquiring  spirit  'was  now  b^inning  to  spring 
up,  especially  among  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor.  We  have 
already  recorded  the  rise  of  natural  philosophy  among  that 
people,  and  we  are  now  to  view  them  as  the  originators  of  his- 
tory in  prose.  This  innovation  of  course  implies  a  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  art  of  wiiting,  without  which  a  long  prose 
composition  could  not  be  lemembeted. 

i  6.  The  use  of  prose  in  writing  was  probably  coeval  with  the 
art  of  writing  itself;  but  its  first  application  was  only  to  objects 
of  essential  utility,  and  it  was  long  before  it  csme  to  be  culti- 
vated BS  a  branch  of  literature.  The  firat  essays  in  literary  prMe 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian wra.  Three  nearly  eonteraporary  auth(»s,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  that  century,  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  prose  writers  \  namely,  Cadmus  of  Ui- 
letus,  Pherecydcs  of  Syros,  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos ;  but  Ue- 
cat8?U8  of  Miletus,  to  whom  Herodotus  frequently  refers  by 
name,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  histcrical  prose  writer 
of  any  importance.  He  was  apparently  a  man  of  wealth  and 
importance,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  sound  advice  which 
he  gave  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  their  revolt  from  Persia 
(B.C.  500).  He  hved  till  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars  in  Greece, 
Like  many  other  early  Greek  historians,  Hecatffius  was  a  great 
traveller,  for  at  first  geography  and  history  were  almost  iden- 
tical. Egypt  especially  he  seems  to  have  carefully  explored. 
Two  works  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  one  of  a  geographical  nature, 
called  "  Periodus,"  or  travels  round  the  earth,  and  the  other  of 
an  historical  kind,  which  is  sometimes  cited  by  the  name  of 
" Genealt^es,"  and  sometimes  by  that  of  "Histories."  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  have  constituted  the  first  r^^ulai 
system  of  Grecian  geography  ;  but  it  was  probably  little  more 
than  a  "  Periplus,"  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  adjoining  seas.  The"Geneslc^es"  related  to  the  descent 
and  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  mythology. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  an  Ionic  city  on  the  Hellespont,  is  re- 
markable as  the  first  prose  writer  whose  subjects  ware  selected 
from  the  historical  times,  and  treated  in  a  rational  and  discrimi- 
nating manner ;  and  he  has  therefore  some  title  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  historian  really  deserving  of  the  name.  He  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  Ihe  filUi  century  B.C.,  and  was  certainly  alive 
in  B.C.  464. 

The  only  other  prose  writer  previoua  to  Herodotus,  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  mention,  is  Hellanieus  of  Mytilen^.     Hellanicua 
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was  alive  at  the  commeiiceinent  of  the  PeloponneBiaa  war,  and 
was  theiefbre  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  though  probably  a 
little  older.  He  was  by  ikr  the  most  eminent  and  most  volu- 
minous writer  of  histoiy  before  the  time  of  nerodotus,  and 
Beems  to  have  been  the  anthor  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  works  of 
considerable  size.  Many  others  were  ascribed  to  him  which  in 
all  probability  were  spurious.  Like  his  prcdecesBors,  a  large 
portion  of  his  labors  was  dedicated  to  imaginary  pedigrees,  but 
some  of  them  were  historical  and  chronological.  Ue  seema  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  early  hiatory  of  Italy  and  R«me. 
Ue  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  chief  link  between  the 
earlier  logographers  and  Herodotus ;  but  his  works  were  pro- 
bably very  far  from  exhibiting  the  unity  of  deeign  which  we  tind 
in  that  of  the  latter  writer. 

i  7.  According  to  the  strict  order  of  chronolt^,  neither  He- 
rodotna  nor  some  others  of  the  authors  just  mentioned  belong  to 
the  period  which  we  are  now  considering ;  but  the  subject  of  Hero- 
dotus connects  him  so  intimately  with  the  Pernan  wars,  that  wo 
have  preferred  to  give  an  account  cf  him  here,  rather  than  in 
a  subsequent  book.  Herodotus  was  bom  in  the  Dorian  colony 
of  UUicamasBus  in  Caiia,  in  the  year  484  B.C.,  and  accordingly 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  expeditions  into  Greece.  He  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  liunlly,  but  respecting  his  youth 
and  education  we  are  totally  in  the  dark.  Que  of  the  earliest 
events  of  his  Ufe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  his  retirement 
to  SomoB,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  a  grand- 
toa  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  had  tbught  so  bravely  at  Salamia. 
It  was  perhaps  in  Samoa  that  Herodotus  acquired  the  Ionic 
dialect.  The  celebrity  of  the  Ionian  wiiteni  of  history  had 
caused  that  dialect  to  be  regarded  aa  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
that  species  of  composition  ;  but  though  Herodotus  made  use  of 
it,  his  language  has  been  observed  not  to  be  so  pure  as  that  of 
Mecatsus,  who  was  an  Ionian  by  birth.  Herodotus  was  pro- 
bably rather  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
tjamoe.  How  bng  he  remained  there  cannot  be  determined. 
He  seems  to  have  been  recalled  to  his  native  city  by  some  poli- 
tical crisis ;  for  on  his  return  be  took  a  prominent  part  in  deli- 
vering it  Irom  the  tyrant  Lygdamis.  The  disseuaions,  however, 
which  prevailed  at  Halicarnassua  after  that  event,  compelled 
Herodotus  again  to  emigrate ;  and  it  waa  probably  at  this  period 
that  he  undertook  the  travels  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  work. 
The  extent  of  them  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  in  Greece,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted ;  that  he  had  explored  Thrace 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea;  that  in  Egypt  he  had  penetrated 
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as  br  Bouth  as  Elephantine ;  and  th&t  in  Asia  he  had  visited  the 
cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  aiid  Stua.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  waa  ipent  at  Thurii,  a  colony  founded  by  the  Athenians  in 
Italy  in  b.c.  443 ;  and  it  waa  probably  at  this  place  that  he  com- 
posed the  greater  portion  of  his  history.  The  date  of  his  settle- 
ment at  Thurii  ctuinot  be  accurately  Axed.  Some  accounts  make 
liim  accompany  the  first  colonists  thither ;  but  there  are  reaams 
for  believing  that  he  did  not  take  up  his  abode  there  till  several 
years  aiWwards.  According  to  a  well-known  story  in  Lucian, 
Herodotus,  when  he  had  completed  his  work,  recited  it  publicly 
at  the  great  Olympic  festival,  as  the  best  means  of  procuring  for 
it  that  celebrity  to  which  he  felt  that  it  was  entitled.  Posting 
himself  on  the  platform  of  the  temple  of  Jove,  he  recited,  or 
rather  chaunted,  the  whole  of  his  work  to  the  asserabled  (rreeks. 
The  efiect  is  described  as  immediate  and  complete.  The  de- 
lighted audience  at  once  assigned  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses 
to  the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided ;  whilst  the  celebrity 
of  the  author  became  so  great,  that  it  even  eclipsed  that  of  the 
victors  in  the  games.  A  still  later  author  (Suidas)  adds,  that 
Thucydidee,  then  a  boy,  was  present  at  the  festival  with  his 
father  Olorus,  and  was  so  afiected  by  the  recital  as  to  shed  t^ars; 
upon  which  Herodotus  congratulated  Olorus  on  having  a  son 
who  possessed  so  early  such  a  zeal  for  knowledge.  £ut  there 
are  many  objections  to  the  probability  of  these  tales. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Herodotus  are  uncertain, 
but  we  know,  from  some  allusions  in  his  history,  that  he  was' 
olive  subsequedtly  to  the  year  408  n.c.  According  to  one  tradi- 
tion he  died  at  Thurii,  according  to  another  at  Polla  in  Mace- 
donia. The  former  account  is  hardly  probable,  since  Thurii 
revolted  from  Athens  in  412,  when  the  old  Athenian  colonists 
who  sided  with  the  mother-country  were  driven  into  exile.  Un- 
less therefore  we  assume  that  Herodotus  took  part  with  the  in- 
surgents, it  seems  most  likely  that  he  quitted  Thurii  at  this 
period,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  Lysias  the  orator,  he 
returned  to  Athens. 

t  6.  Herodotus  interwove  into  his  history  all  the  varied  and 
extensive  knowledge  acquired  in  his  travels,  and  by  his  own  per- 
sonal researches.  The  real  subject  of  that  magnificent  work  is 
the  conflict  between  the  Greek  race,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  including  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  Asiatics. 
This  is  the  ground-plan  of  the  book,  and  was  founded  on  a  notion 
then  current  of  an  ancient  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and 
Asiatics,  as  exemplified  in  the  stories  of  lo,  Med6a,  and  Helen. 
Thas  the  historiaa  had  a  vast  epic  subject  presented  to  him, 
which  was  brought  to  a  natural  and  glorious  termination  by  the 
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defeat  of  the  PeraiHiiB  in  their  attempts  upon  G-ieeoe.  He  touchsB 
the  ancient  and  mythical  times,  however,  but  lightly,  and  hartena 
on  to  a  more  recent  and  authentic  historical  period.  Cnesue, 
.long  of  Lydia,  the  earliest  Aaiatic  monarch  who  had  eacceeded 
in  reducing  a  portion  of  the  Greek  race  to  subjection,  first  en- 
gages his  attention  t.t  any  length.  The  quarrel  between  CrceeuB 
and  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  brings  the  latter  power  upon  the  stage. 
The  dastniction  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  by  the  Persiajis  is  re- 
lated, and  is  followed  by  a  retroapactive  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  power,  and  of  the  Uedian  empire.  This  is  succeeded 
by  an  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
Babylonia ;  and  the  first  book  closes  with  the  death  of  Gyrus  ia 
an  expedition  against  the  Massagetn,  a  race  inhabiting  the  plsins 
beyond  the  Caspian  Sea.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  under- 
takes an  expeditbn  against  Egypt,  which  gives  occasion  to  a 
description  of  that  country  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second 
book.  In  the  third  book  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to  the  Persian 
empire  is  related,  bh  well  as  the  abortive  attempts  of  Cambyses 
against  the  Ethiopians  and  Ammonians.  The  death  of  Cambyses, 
the  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis,  and  the  accession  of  Bsrius 
fbnn  the  remainder  of  the  third  book.  The  fourth  book  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  Persian  armament  fitted  out  in  Egypt  &ir  the  con- 
quest of  Libya,  serves  to  introduce  an  account  of  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  the  latter  country  by  the  Greeks.  In  the 
fifth  book  the  termination  of  the  Thiacian  expedition  under  the 
satrap  Ut^abazus  ia  related,  and  a  description  given  of  the 
Thracian  people.  This  book  also  contains  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel  between  Persia  and  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Asi*  Minor.  The  history  of  the  ware  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  then  runs  on  with  iittie  interruption  in  the  remainder 
of  this  book,  and  in  the  four  last  books.  The  work  concludes 
with  the  reduction  of  S<»tos  by  the  Athenians. 

i  9.  The  love  and  admiration  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  are  ftp- 
parent  throughout  hia  work;  he  sided  with  her  with  all  hjs  soul, 
and  declared  her  to  be  the  saviour  of  Grecian  hberty.  This  at- 
tachment was  not  unrewarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  a  pse- 
phisma,  or  vote  of  the  people,  is  recorded,  granting  him  the  sum 
of  1 0  talents  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  was  this  not  unfounded 
admiration  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  that  gave  occasion  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  some  writer  who  assumed  Plutarch's  name,  to  charge 
him  with  partiality,  and  malice  towards  other  Gieciut  states. 

i  10.  The  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  style  of  Herodotus  lend 
it  an  indescribable  charm,  and  we  seem  rather  to  be  conversing 
with  an  intelligent  traveller  than  reading  an  elaborately  com- 
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posed  history.  On  the  other  h&nd  a  certain  want  of  skill  in 
compositiaii  may  be  observed  in  it.  Prose  style  does  not  arrive 
at  perfection  till  much  hu  been  written,  and  with  Herodotus  it 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  Nor  must  we  seek  in  him  for  that 
depth  of  philosophical  reflection  which  we  find  in  Thucydides. 
S«»netiines,  indeed,  ho  exhibits  an  almost  childish  credulity. 
Yet  be  bad  formed  &  high  notion  of  the  value  of  history,  arid 
was  evidently  a  sincere  lover  of  truth.  He  may  sometimes  have 
received  the  accounts  of  others  with  too  trusting  a  simpli<uty, 
yet  he  always  gives  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment,  and  often  cautioning  him  aa 
to  their  source  and  value.  On  the  other  hand,  where  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observation,  his  accounts  may  be  implicitly  relied 
upon ;  and  many  of  them,  which  were  formerly  doubted  as  im- 
probable, have  been  oonfiimed  by  the  reseaicbea  of  modem  tra- 
vellers. In  short,  Herodotus  is  the  Homer  of  history.  He  has 
all  the  majesty  and  simphcity  of  the  great  epic  baxd,  and  all 
the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  colouring  which  mark  the  founder 
of  a  new  literary  epoch. 
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BOOK  IV. 

THE  ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

B.C.  477—404. 
CHAPTEB.  XXII. 


g  1.  Fnrther  proceedings  agoinit  the  Peniaoi.  §  2.  Uisconduct  and 
treaaoo  of  pBUuniu.  &  3.  Tbe  maritime  supremacy  transferred  to  the 
Atheniana.  §4.  Confederncj  of  Delog.  §6,  Tha  combined  fleet  under 
Cimon.  g  e.  Growth  ofthe  Athenian  power.  Plans  of  Themistocles. 
ST.  Rebailding  of  Athens.  The  Laaedamoniansattempttopreventita 
being  fortified.  S  B.  Fortifioationof  Piraeui.  §  9.  Strife  of  partiesat 
Athena.  Misoondaet of  Thamirtocles,  SlO-  He  ia oBtraciswL  §11. 
Fausanins  convicted  of  Medim.  §  12.  Themistoclea  implicated  in  hia 
pnilt.  He  escapes  into  Asia.  %  16.  He  is  magnificentlj  received  by 
Artazenes.     Bjs  death  and  character.     §  14.  Death  of  ArislideB. 

i  1.  The  last  campaign  had  efiectually  delivered  Greece  from  >dl 
fear  of  the  Penian  ydce  ;  but  the  Fenians  BtiU  held  Bome  poelti 
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from  which  it  concerned  both  the  interests  and  the  honour  of 
the  Greeks  to  expel  them.  They  were  in  poeseeaiou  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  important  town  of  Byzantium  ;  to- 
gether with  EioQ  on  the  Strymon,  Doriacus,  and  sereral  other 
places  in  Thrace.  A  fleet  waa  therefore  fitted  out  (b.c.  478)  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Platffia,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Spartan  regent,  Fauaanlas.  Of  this  fleet  only  twenty  ships 
belonged  lo  the  Peloponnesians,  whiUt  thirty,  under  the  cchd- 
mand  of  Ariatides  and  Cimon,  were  fumished  by  Athens  alone. 
After  delivering  most  of  the  Grecian  towns  in  Cyprus  ftum  the 
Persians,  this  armament  sailed  up  the  Bosponu  and  laid  siege 
to  Byzantium,  which  wu  garrisoned  by  a.  large  Persian  force 
commanded  by  some  kinsmen  of  Xerxes.  Tbe  town  surrendered 
after  a  protracted  siege ;  but  it  was  during  this  expedition  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  commander  struck  a  latal  blow  at  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

{  2.  The  immense  booty,  as  well  as  the  renown,  which  Pau- 
sanias  had  acquired  at  Platsa,  had  Ailed  him  with  pride  and 
ambition.  When  he  returned  home,  he  felt  it  irksome  to  con- 
form to  the  simphcity  and  sobriety  of  a  Spartan  life,  and  to 
submit  to  the  commands  of  the  Ephors.  He  had  given  a  signsi 
instance  of  the  pride  with  which  he  was  inflated  by  causing 
Simonides  to  atbibute  the  glory  of  the  Persian  defeat  solely  to 
himself  in  the  epigram  which  he  composed  for  the  tripod  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi ;  a  piece  of  vanity  which  gave  such  ofience  to 
the  Lacedtemoniana  that  they  caiued  tbe  inscription  lo  be 
erased,  and  another  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Neverthele«a, 
in  spite  of  these  symptoms,  he  had  been  again  entrusted  with 
the  command.  During  the  whole  course  of  it  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  vanity  and  insolence ;  towards  the  end 
it  was  also  sullied  by  treason.  After  the  capture  of  Byzantium, 
he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Persian  court,  through 
Gongylua,  an  Eretrian  exile  and  subject  of  Persia.  Ue  sent  Gtm- 
gylus  clandestinely  to  Xerxes  with  those  members  of  tbe  loyal 
famUy  who  had  been  taken  at  Byzantium,  and  assured  the  aUies 
that  they  had  escaped.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  the 
following  letter  to  Xerxes  : — 

"  Paijaanias,  the  Spartan  commander,  wishing  to  obhge  thee, 
sends  hack  these  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  minded,  if  it  please 
thee,  to  marry  thy  daughter,  and  to  bring  Sparta,  and  the  rest 
of  Greece  under  thy  dominion.  This  I  hold  myself  able  to  do 
with  the  help  of  thy  counsels.  If,  therefore,  the  project  at  all 
pleases  thee,  send  down  some  trustworthy  man  to  the  coast, 
through  whom  we  may  carry  on  our  future  correspondence." 

Xerxes  was  highly  delighted  with  this  letter,  aiid  sent  a  reply 
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in  which  he  niged  PauiamaB  to  pnrsne  hi*  project  nigbt  and  day, 
and  pTomised  to  iuppty  him  with  all  the  money  and  troopa  that 
might  be  neediiil  for  its  ozecution.  At  the  same  time  he  appointed 
ArtabazuH,  who  had  heen  second  in  ci»nmand  in  Bceotia,  to  be  sa- 
trap of  Dascylimn,  where  he  would  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spartan  commander.  But  the  childish  vanity  of  FauBanias  be- 
trayed hie  plot  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  Elated  by  the 
coofideace  of  Xerxes,  and  by  the  money  with  which  he  was 
lavishly  supplied,  he  acted  as  if  he  had  already  married  the 
Great  King's  daughter.  He  assumed  the  Persian  dress;  he 
made  a  progress  through  Thrace,  attended  by  Persian  anil 
Egyptian  guards  ;  and  copied,  in  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  the 
diasolutenMS  of  his  nmnners,  the  example  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. Above  all,  he  offended  the  allies  by  his  haughty  reserve 
and  imperiouanees. 

t  3.  His  deugns  were  now  too  manifest  to  escape  attention. 
His  proceedings  reached  the  ears  of  the  Spartans,  who  sent  out 
Dorcis  to  supersede  him.  But  when  Dorcis  arrived,  he  found 
that  the  ftllies  had  transferred  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  the 
Athenians. 

There  were  other  reasons  fbi  this  step  besides  the  disgust 
occaffloned  by  the  conduct  of  Pausanias.  Even  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  the  preponderating  naval  power  of  Athens  had  raised 
the  question  whether  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  conrnisud  at 
sea  ;  and  the  victory  gained  there,  under  the  auspices  of  Themis- 
toclee,  had  strengthened  her  claim  to  that  distinction.  But  the 
delivery  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  the  Persian  yoke  was  the 
immediate  cause  for  her  attaining  it.  The  lonians  were  not  only 
attracted  to  Athens  by  affinity  of  race,  but,  from  her  naval  su- 
periority, regarded  her  as  the  only  power  capable  of  securing 
them  in  their  newly  acquired  indep^idence.  Disgusted  by  the 
insolence  of  Pausanias,  Uie  lonians  now  semng  in  the  combined 
Grecian  fleet  addressed  themselves  to  ArisUdes  and  Cimon, 
whose  mannats  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  {hose  of  the  Spai- 
tan  leader,  and  begged  them  to  assume  the  command.  Aristides 
ws«  the  noore  inclined  to  listen  to  this  request  as  it  was  made 
precisely  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  was  recalled.  The  Spartan 
squadron  had  accompanied  him  home ;  so  that  when  Dorcis 
arrived  vrith  a  few  ships,  he  found  himself  in  no  condition  to  as- 
sert his  pretenaione. 

i  4.  This  event  was  not  a  mere  empty  question  about  a  pomt 
of  honour.  It  was  a  real  revolution,  terminated  by  a  solemn 
league,  of  which  Athens  was  to  be  the  head  ;  and  though  it  is 
wrong  to  date  the  Athenian  empire  from  this  period,  yet  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  confederacy  formed  her  iirst  step  towards 
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it.  Aiistidee.took  the  lead  in  thii  matter,  Ibr  which  his  pro- 
▼erbial  justice  and  probity,  and  his  conciliatory  manners,  emi- 
nently quaJified  him.  The  lea^^ue  obtained  the  name  of  "  the 
Confederacy  of  Deloe,"  from  .its  being  arranged  that  depnUes  of 
the  allies  belonging  to  it  should  meet  periodically  for  deUberatiou 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  in  that  island.  The  league 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  lonians.  It  was  joined  by  all 
who  sought,  in  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  a  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  Persia.  Besides  the  Ionic  ialuidH  of  Samos 
and  Chios,  it  was  joined  by  Rhodes,  Cos,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedoe. 
Among  the  continental  towns  belonging  to  it  we  find  Miletus, 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  peninsula  of  Chaloidice,  and  the  recently 
delivered  Byzantium.  Each  state  wag  assesHed  in  a  cratain  con- 
tribution either  of  money  or  ships,  as  proposed  by  the  Athenians 
and  ratified  by  the  Synod.  The  asaesHment  waa  intrusted  to 
AristideB,  whose  juetice  and  impartiality  were  univenslly  ap- 
plauded. Of  the  details,  however,  we  cmly  know  that  the  firat 
assessment  amounted  to  460  talents  (about  160,0002.  sterling) ; 
that  certain  officeis  called  Helienotamis  were  appointed  by  the 
Athenians  to  collect  and  administer  the  contributions ;  that 
Celos  watf  the  treasury  ;  and  that  the  tax  wb«  called  pharos ;  a 
name  which  aAerwards  became  odious  when  the  tiibute  was 
abused  ibr  the  purpoees  of  Athenian  ambition. 

\  5.  Such  was  &e  origin  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Soon 
afier  its  ibnnittion  Aristides  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  combined  ileet  by  Cimon,  whose  first  important  action  seems 
to  have  been  the  capture  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon.  This  place 
was  bravely  defended  by  Boges,  the  Persian  Governor,  who  re- 
fused all  otiers  of  capitulation ;  and  when  his  prorisions  wen 
exhausted  and  all  further  defence  impracticable,  he  caused  a  large 
funeral  pile  to  he  kindled  into  which  he  cast  hia  wives,  his  con- 
cubines, and  children,  and  lastly  himself. 

The  next  event  of  any  moment  was  the  reduction  of  the  idand 
of  Scyroe,' probably  in  b.c.  470.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scyros,  had  been  condemned  by  the  Amphictyonic  council  as  guil^ 
of  piracy,  and  in  otdei  to  avoid  payment  of  the  fine  imposed  upon 
them,  appealed  to  Cimon  ;  who  took  possession  of  the  island,  and 
afler  expelling  the  natives,  colonifcd  it  with  Athenians.  The 
hero  Theseus  had  been  burled  in  Scyros ;  and  now,  by  command 
of  an  oracle,  his  bones  wcro  disinterred  and  carried  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  deposited  with  much  solemnity  in  a  temple 
called  the  Thcseum,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

t  6.  The  isle  of  Scyros  is  small  and  barren,  but  its  position  and 
excellent  harbour  rendered  it  an  important  naval  station.  The 
occupation  of  it  by  the  Athenians  seems  to  have  been  the  firat 
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aetual  step  Ukeu  hf  them  in  the  ooreet  of  aggnndizement  mi 
'  which  they  were  now  about .  to  enter ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of 
theii  muitime  power,  and  especially  the  fonoation  of  the  Coo' 
fedency  of  Beloa,  had  akeady  roused  the  jealousy  and  auHpicion 
of  Sparta  and  other  iitateB.  It  was,  probably,  a  hugering  dread 
'  of  the  PetBiaiiB,  against  whose  attai^  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
iodispettsably  necessary,  which  had  prevented  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, from  at  once  leeeating  that  encroachment  on  their  supre- 
macy. Up  to  that  time  Sparta  had  been  regarded  as  entitled  to 
take  the  lead  in  Grecian  aflairs,  and  ibr  a  moment  the  league 
ibrmed  at  Platwa  ailer  the  defeat  of  Moidouius  aeemed  to  con- 
dxm  her  in  that  position.  But  ahe  wa«  soon  deprived  of  it 
by  the  misconduct  of  her  leaders,  and  by  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  Athena. 

That  city  was  the  (mly  one  which,  during  the  Persian  wars, 
had  displayed  ability  and  heroism  equal  to  the  crisis.  She  had 
taken  a  large  shore  in  the  battle  of  Platea,  whilst  the  glory  of 
Marathon,  and  Salamis,  and  Mycalg  was  almost  entirely  her  own. 
Above  all,  the  sufierings  which  she  had  voluntarily  undergone  iii 
the  common  cause  entitled  her  to  the  love  and  sympathy  of 
Greece.  It  was  not,  however,  the  gratitude  of  her  allies  which 
placed  her  in  the  commanding  ntuation  she  was  now  about  to 
seize.  She  ovred  it  rather  to  the  eminent  qualltieg  of  two  of  her 
citizens — to  the  genius  of  Themiatoclee,  and  to  the  virtue  of 
Aristidea.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  immediftt^ 
agency  of  Aristides  that  the  Confederacy  of  Dalos  was  esta- 
blished :  a  matter  which  his  able  but  miprincipled  rival,  owing 
to  the  want  of  confidence  felt  in  his  character,  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  carry  out.  But  it  was  ThemistodeH  who  had  first 
placed  Athens  in  a.  situation  which  enabled  her  to  aspire  to  the 
ohief  oonunand.  His  genius  had  mastered  all  the  exigenciee  of 
Ute  crisis.  His  advice  to  the  Athenians  to  rely  on  their  ships, 
and  to  abandw  their  city  to  its  late,  had  not  only  saved  Ath^ 
but  Greece.  He  was  now  engaged  in  measures  which  might 
enable  Athens  by  the  same  means  to  consolidate  and  extend  her 
power;  and  the  C<Hilederacy  of  Delos  promised  to  bring  his 
plans  to  an  earlier  matuijty  than  even  he  had  perhaps  ventured 
to  anticipate.  But  In  ord^  to  understand  the  plans  of  Themis- 
tocles,  it  will  be  neceosary  to  revert  to  the  city  of  Athens 
itself,  and  to  trace  its  progress  after  the  close  of  the  Persiui  war. 

f  7.  The  Athenians,  on  their  return  to  Attica  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  found  their  city  ruined  and  their  country  deso- 
late. Their  first  care  was  to  provide  shelter  for  the  houseless  fa- 
milies which  had  been  transported  back  from  Tnszen,  £gina,  and 
Salamis.     When  this  had  been  accomplished,  they  hegan.  to 
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rebuild  their  taiy  on  a  Uiger  scale  than  befoie,  and  to  fortify  it 
wth  a  wall.  Thoae  allies  to  whom  the  increasing  maritime 
power  of  Athens  waa  an  object  of  miapicion,  and  especially  tho 
^ginetana,  to  whom  it  was  more  particularly  formidable,  beheld 
her  rising  fortifications  with  dismay.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  these  fortifications,  they  endeavored  to  inspire 
the  Lacednmoniana  with  their  own  fears,  and  urged  them  to 
arrest  the  work.  But,  though  Sparta  ehaied  the  jealousy  of  the 
JGginetana  on  this  occasion,  she  could  not  with  any  decency 
interfere  by  force  to  prevent  a  friendly  city  from  eiereiHing  a 
right  inherent  in  all  independent  states.  She  assumed,  there- 
fore, the  hypocritical  garb  of  on  advieer  and  counsellor.  Con- 
cealing her  jealouHy  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  common 
interests  of  Greece,  she  represented  to  the  Athenians  that,  in 
the  event  of  another  Persian  invasion,  fortified  towns  would  serve 
the  enemy  for  camps  and  strongholds,  as  Thebes  had  done  in  the 
last  war  ;  and  propoeed  that  the  Athenians  should  not  only  desist 
from  completing  their  own  fortifications,  but  help  to  demolish 
those  which  already  existed  in  other  towns. 

The  object  of  thu  proposal  was  too  transparent  to  deceive  so 
acuta  a  sUitesman  aa  Themistoclee,  Athens  was  not  yet,  how- 
ever, in  a  condition  to  incur  the  danger  of  openly  rejecting  it ;  aikd 
he  therefore  advised  the  Athenians  to  dismias  the  Spartan  envoys 
with  the  assurance  that  they  would  se^d  ambasaadoia  to  Sparta, 
to  Ixplain  their  views.  He  then  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
one  of  these  ambassadors,  tx^ether  with  Aristidee  and  Abronychus ; 
and  setting  off  at  onc«  for  Sparta,  directed  his  colleagues  to  linger 
behind  as  longas  poestble.  At  Sparta,  the  absence ofhiscoUeaguee, 
at  which  he  affected  to  be  surprised,  afforded  him  an  escuse  for 
not  demanding  an  audience  of  the  Ephors,  During  the  interval 
thus  gained  the  whole  population  of  Athens,  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  worked  day  and  night  at  the  walla,  which,  when  Aris- 
tides  and  Abronychua  at  length  arrived  at  Sparta,  bad  attained  a 
height  sufficient  to  afiord  a  tolerable  defence.  Meanwhile,  the 
suspicions  of  the  Spartana  had  been  more  than  once  aroused  by 
messagee  from  the  .£ginetana  respecting  the  progrese  of  the 
walls.  Themiatocles,  however,  powtively  denied  their  state- 
ments, and  tuged  the  Spartans  to  send  measengera  of  their  own 
to  Athens  in  order  to  learn  the  tine  atate  of  afiairs ;  at  the  same 
time  instructing  the  Athenians  to  detain  them  as  hostages  lor 
the  safety  of  himself  and  colleagues.  As  there  waa  now  no 
longer  any  motive  of  concealment,  Themistootes  openly  avowed 
the  progress  of  the  works,  and  his  intention  of  securing  the 
independence  of  Athens,  and  «iabling  her  to  act  for  heraelf.  As 
the  walls  were  now  too  fiir  advanced  to  be  easily  taken,  the 
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Spartans  found  themeelves  compelled  to  acqni'esce,  and  the  works 
were  completed  without  further  hindrance. 

4  6.  Havingthus  secured  the  city  from  all  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate attack,  ThemiBtocles  puraued  ]]u  faTourite  project  of  ren- 
dering Athens  the  greatest  maritime  and  commercial  power  of 
Qreece.  The  large  fleet  which  he  had  called  into  existence,  and 
which  he  had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  increase  hy  building 
twenty  triremes  every  year,  was  destitute  of  a  strong  and  com- 
modious harbour  such  as  might  afibrd  shelter  both  agtunst  the 
weather  and  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  open  roadstead  of  Pha- 
lemm  was  quite  inadequate  for  these  purposes ;  and  during  his 
administiation  three  years  before,  Themistoclea  had  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  improve  the  natural  basins  of  Pineus  and  Muny- 
chia.  The  works  had  been  intemip(«i  and  perhaps  mined  by 
the  Peiwans  ;  but  he  now  Tesumed  his  scheme  on  a  still  more 
magnificent  scale.  Pineus  and  Uunychia  were  both  enclosed  in 
a  wall  as  Lirge  in  extent  as  that  of  the  city  itself,  but  of  vastly 
greater  height  and  thickness.  In  his  own  magnificent  ideas, 
which  already  beheld  Athens  the  undisputed  nustresg  of  the  sea, 
the  vrall  which  sheltered  her  fleet  was  to  be  perfectly  unassaila- 
ble. Its  height  was  to  be  such  that  boys  and  old  men  might 
suffice  £>r  its  defence,  and  leave  the  men  of  military  age  to  act 
on  board  the  fleet.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  found  either 
unnecessary  ox  impossible  to  cany  out  the  design  of  Themistoclea. 
The  wall  rose  only  to  about  sixty  feet,  or  half  the  projected 
height ;  but  this  was  always  found  amply  sufiicient.* 

t  9.  The  ancient  rivalry  between  Themistocles  and  Aristidee 
had  been  in  a  good  degree  extinguished  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  common  country  during  the  Persian  wars. 
Aristides  had  since  abandoned  his  former  prejudices,  and  was 
willing  to  conform  to  many  of  the  democratical  innovations  of 
his  ri^.  In  fact,  the  crisis  through  which  Athena  hod  recently 
passed,  had  rendered  the  prepress  of  the  democratical  sentiment 
irreostible.  Whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  mole  population  was 
serving  on  shipboard  without  distinction  of  rarut,  and  the  re- 
mainder dispersed  in  temporary  exile,  poUtical  privil^;es  had 
been  necessarily  suspended  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
rendered  equal  by  the  common  danger,  became  also  equal  in 
their  civil  rights.  The  eflect  of  this  was  to  produce,  soon  af\er 
their  return  to  Attica,  a  still  further  modification  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Cliethenes.  The  Thetes,  the  lowest  of  the  iimr  classes 
of  Athenian  citizens,  were  declared  eligible  for  the  magistracy, 
from  which  they  had  been  excluded  by  the  laws  of  Solon.    Thus 
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not  only  tbs  afcbomhip,  but  consequeiLtly  the  Coun^  of  Areo- 
pagtu,  waa  thrown  open  to  them ;  and,  atiange  to  say,  this  refiom 
waa  propoMd  by  Aiutides  hinuelf. 

NeTcrthetesa,  puty  epmt  stiU  nm  high  at  Athens.  CimoD 
and  AlcmraoQ  were  violent  opponents  of  ThemiBtocl««,  and  of 
their  party  Aiistides  was  Btill  the  head.  Thepopularity  of  Aris- 
tidee  was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time,  owing  not  only 
to  the  moderatioa  and  the  more  liberal  spirit  which  he  exhibited, 
but  alio  to  his  great  services  in  eetabliahing  the  Gonledeney  of 
Deloa.  He  was,  tjiereibre,  more  than  ever  to  be  dreaded  as  an 
adversary ;  and  the  conduct  of  Themistocles  soon  laid  him  open 
to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  ofiended  the  Athenians  by 
his.  ostentation  and  vanity.  He  was  continually  boasting  of  his 
serricee  to  the  state ;  but  worse  than  all  this,  his  conduct  was 
stained  with  positive  guilt.  There  was  much  to  be  done  aAer 
the  close  of  the  Persian  wars  in  restoring  order  in  the  Grecian 
ccmmiunities ;  in  deposing  comipt  magistrates,  in  punishing  evil 
doen,  and  in  replacing  fiigitives  and  political  exiles  in  their 
poBseeaions.  All  these  things  opened  up  a  great  field  £>r  bribery 
and  comiption  i  and  whilst  Themistocles,  at  the  head  of  an 
Athenian  squadron,  was  sailing  among  the  Greek  islands  ibr  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  executing  justice,  there  ii  little  room  to 
doubt  that  he  corrupted  its  very  source  by  accepting  large  sums  of 
nxmey  from  the  cities  which  he  vimted. 

t  10.  The  influence  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  still  considera- 
ble at  Athens,  Thei  conservative  party  there,  and  especially  Ci- 
mon,  one  of  its  principal  leaders,  r^arded  with  love  and  veneia- 
tiaa  the  stable  institutions  of  Sparta,  which  fonjaed  a  striking 
cmitrast  to  the  democratical  innovations  which  were  making  such 
rapid  progress  in  tbeir  own  city.  The  Lacedncoonians  cai  their 
side  were  naturally  inimical  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  as  the 
party  most  opposed  to  their  interests  and  power ;  and  to  Themis- 
tocles himself  they  were  personally  hostile,  rat  account  of  the 
deception  which  he  hod  lately  practised  upon  them.  Hence  when 
Fausanias  became  suspected  ^Mediam,  they  urged  the  political 
opponents  of  Themistocles  to  accuse  him  of  being  impUcated 
in  the  same  criioe.  This  accusation  was  at  all  events  prema- 
ture ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Athenian  statesman  should 
have  been  acquitted  of  a  charge  which  could  not  at  that  time  be 
brought  home  to  Fausanias  hiouelf.  The  result,  however,  of  this 
accusation  was  to  embitter  party  spirit  at  Athens  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ostracism,  and 
Themiatocles  was  oondeimied  to  a  tonporary  banishment  (b.c. 
471).  He  retired  to  Argos,  and  had  been  residing  in  that  city  for  a 
space  of  about  five  yearn  when  indubitable  proois  were  discovered 
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of  hia  bedDg  implicnted  in  the  trea«mabl«  coirwpondenoe  of 
FauBaniaa  with  the  FerBuuu.  But  in  order  to  eiplalii  the  fell  of 
the  Athenian  itatesman,  we  ntuat  fint  relate  that  of  the  Spartan 
ic^mt  with  which  it  was  intiniately  connected. 

HI-  TherecaUofPaataniasfniiaByzajitiuinhaabeetialready 
mentioned.  On  bi«  aniTal  at  home  he  aeeniB  to  have  been  ac- 
quitted of  any  definite  charges  ;  yet  the  general  preBomption  of 
hia  guilt  was  so  strong  that  he.  was  not  again  entmated  with  the 
oomnuuid  of  the  fleet.  Thia  waa  perhaps  an  additional  motive 
with  him  to  complete  his  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  serving 
as  a  volunteer,  he  leturoed  to  Byzantium  yntii  a  single  trireme, 
and  renewed  hia  n^otiationa  with  Artabazus.  Here  he  saema 
to  have  again  enjoyed  a  sort  of  ascendency,  till  his  conduct 
obliged  the  Athenians  to  expel  hi""  &om  this  city.  He  then 
retired  to  ColonfB,  in  the  Troad,  where  he  still  pursued  his  de- 
signs ;  employing  both  Persian  gold,  and  perhaps  the  influence 
of  the  Spartan  name,  in  order  to  induce  varions  Grecian  cities 
to  participate  in  his  schemes. 

At  the  news  of  these  proceedings  the  Spaitans  again  ordered 
Pauaaniaa  home,  under  pain  of  being  denounced  as  a  public 
enemy.  With  this  order  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply;  fore- 
seeing that,  if  prosoribed,  his  influence  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
■elyiug,  probably,  on  his  riches  to  bribe  hie  judges  and  procure 
an  acquittal.  But,  though  at  first  imprisoiwd  by  the  Ephon, 
nobody  was  bold  enough  to  come  fbrwtucds  as  his  accuser.  Hia 
treachery,  though  sufficiently  palpable,  seems  to  have  oflered  no 
overt  and  legally  tangible  act,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty.  He  now  employed  himself  in  hatching  treason  nearer 
home.  He  tampered  with  the  Helots,  and  by  promises  of  en- 
franchis^nent  and  political  rights,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  to  overthrow  tiie  Ephorg,  and  make  him  sole  sovereign. 
Though  these  plots  were  communicated  to  the  Ephors,  they 
were  still  either  luiable  or  unwilling  to  proeecute  so  powerful  a 
criminal.  Aleanwhile,  he  continued  his  correspondence  with 
Persia ;  aud  an  accident  at  length  afibrded  convincing  proob  of 
his  guilt. 

A  lavourite  slave,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  a  letter  to  Ar- 
tabazus, observed  with  dismay  that  none  of  the  messengers 
employed  in  this  service  had  ever  returned.  Moved  by  these 
fears,  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  letter,  and  finding  his 
suspicions  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him  confirmed,  he  carried  the 
document  to  the  Ephors.  But  in  ancient  states  the  testimony 
of  a  slave  was  always  regarded  with  Buspicion.  The  Ephors  re- 
fused to  believe  the  evidence  oiOered  to  them  unless  tiie  slave 
{daced  them  in  a  position  to  have  it  confirmed  by  their  own 
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ears.  For  this  porpose  they  directed  him  tt>  plant  himself  u  a 
Buppliajit  in  the  grove  of  Foeeidoo,  Dear  Cape  Tnaaiue,  ia  a  hut 
behind  which  two  of  their  body  might  conceal  thenuelvee. 
Fausanias,  as  they  had  expected,  anxious  and  BurpiBed  at  the 
stop  taken  by  his  slave,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  question  him 
about  it.  The  conversation  which  ensued  between  them,  and 
which  was  overheaid  by  the  Epbois,  rendered  it  impossible  far 
them  any  longer  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Pa.usanias.  They  now 
determined  to  arrest  him  on  his  return  to  Sparta.  They  met 
him  in  the  street  near  the  temple  of  Athena  Ghalcicecui  (of  the 
Brazen  House);  when  Pausonias,  either  alarmed  by  his  guilty 
consci^ice,  or  put  on  his  guard  by  a  secret  ugnal  from  one  d 
the  Ephors,  turned  and  fled  to  the  temple,  where  he  took  refuge 
in  a  small  chamber  belonging  to  the  building,  From  this  sanc- 
tuary it  was  unlawful  to  drag  him ;  but  the  Ephors  caused  the 
dooiB  to  be  built  up  and  the  roof  to  be  reinoTed  ;  and  his  own 
mother  u  said  to  have  placed  the  first  stone  at  the  doors.  "When 
at  the  point  of  death  from  starvation,  he  was  carried  from  the 
sanctuary  before  he  polluted  it  with  his  corpse. 

f  13.  Sueh  was  the  end  of  the  victor  ot  Plattea.  AAer  his 
death  proo&  were  discovered  among  his  oorrespffltdence  that 
Tfaemistocles  was  implicated  in  his  guilt.  The  Lacedemonians 
now  again  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  prosecute  their  great 
statesman  before  a  synod  of  the  aUies  assembled  at  Spaita;  and 
joint  envoys  were  sent  from  Athens  ond  Sparta  to  arrest  him. 

Themistociea  avoided  the  impending  danger  by  flying  from 
Argoe  to  Corcyra.  The  Corcyneans,  however,  refusing  to  shelter 
him,  he  passed  over  to  the  continent ;  where,  being  still  pursued, 
he  was  farced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  coort  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  though  he  hod  maxte  Admetus  his  personal  ene- 
my by  oppoeiog  him  on  one  occasion  in  some  favour  which  the 
king  bef;ged  of  the  Athenians.  Fortunately,  Admetus  happened 
to  be  from  home.  The  forlorn  condition  of  Themistocleg  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  the  wife  of  the  Moioeaian  king,  who 
placed  her  child  in  his  arms,  and  bade  him  seat  himself  on  the 
hearth  as  a  suppliant.  Ah  soon  as  the  king  arrived,  Themis- 
tocles  explained  hu  peril,  and  adjured  him  by  the  sacred  laws 
of  hoepitality  not  to  take  vengeance  upon  a  faUen  foe.  Admetus 
accepted  his  appeal  and  raised  him  from  the  hearth ;  he  refused 
to  deliver  him  up  to  his  puroters,  and  at  last  only  dismissed  him 
on  his  own  expressed  desire  to  proceed  to  Persia.  Having  tra- 
versed the  mountains,  Themistocles  reached  Pydna,  on  the  Tber- 
maio  gulf,  where,  ander  an  assumed  name,  he  took  a  passage  in 
a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Uinor.  The  ship 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  iskiid  of  Naxos,  which 
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happened  at  that  very  moment'to  he  blockaded  hy  an  Athenian 
fleet.  In  this  conjuncture  ThemiBtoclee  adopted  one  of  those 
decieive  lesolutiona  which  never  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Having  summoned  the  msMei  of  the  veaael,  he  diEclosed 
to  him  his  real  name,  and  the  peril  which  menaced  him  in  case 
of  discoveiy.  He  then  conjured  the  master  not  to  make  the 
land,  at  the  same  time  threatening  that,  if  detected,  he  would 
involve  him  in  his  own  ruin  hy  representing  him  as  the  accom- 
plice of  his  flight  i  promising,  on  ^e  other  hand,  a  large  reward 
if  he  would  secure  his  escape.  These  repiesentationa  induced 
the  master  to  keep  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  weather  ;  and  Tbemi»- 
tocles  landed  safely  at  Epheeus. 

1 13.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  now  upon  the  throne 
of  Persia,  and  to  him  Themistocles  hastened  to  announce  himself 
Having  been  conducted  to  Susa,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Per- 
Han  king,  in  which  he  claimed  a  reward  for  his  past  services  in 
lavooring  the  escape  of  Xerxes,  and  promised  to  effect  much  fot- 
Persian  interests  if  a  year  were  allowed  him  to  mature  his  plans. 
Artaxerxes  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  stranger  and 
readily  granted  his  request.  According  to  the  tales  current  at  a 
later  period,  the  king  was  so  transported  with  joy  as  to  start 
irom  his  sleep  at  night  aiul  thrice  to  cry  out,  "  I  have  got  The- 
mistocles the  Athenian,"  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Themistccles 
having  Obquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language 
to  be  able  to  converse  in  it,  entertained  Artaxerxes  with  magni- 
ficent schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  his  entire  confidence  and  favour.  Artaxerxes  loaded 
him  with.'  presents,  gave  him  a  Persian  wife,  and  appointed  Mag- 
nesia, a  town  not  far  fiom  the  Ionian  coast,  as  his  place  of 
residence.  In  accordance  with  Eastern  ma^iificence,  the  reve- 
nues of  that  place,  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  fifty  talents, 
were  assigned  to  him  for  bread,  whilst  Myos  was  to  supply  con- 
diments, and  Lampsacus  wine.  At  Magnetda  Themistocles  was 
joined  by  his  family;  and  after  living  there  some  time,  was 
carried  off  by  disease  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  without  having 
realixedi  or  apparently  attempted,  any  of  thoee  plans  with  which 
he  had  dazded  the  Persian  monarch.  Rumour,  which  ever  dogs 
the  footsteps  of  the  great,  ascribed  his  death  to  poison,  which  he 
look  of  his  own  accord,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
perform  his  promises ;  but  this  report)  which  was  current  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  is  rejected  hy  that  historian,  though  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  vmters  M  no  mean  note.  The  tale  was 
probably  propagated  by  the  friends  of  Themistocles,  who  also 
asserted  that,  at  his  eiprees  command,  they  had  earned  his 
bones  to  Attica,  and  had  secretly  buried  them  in  hie  native  land. 
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la  the  time  of  the  Roman  empiie  hit  tomb  was  fihown  npon  the 
piamontory  at  the  ligbt  hand  of  the  entrance  of  the  great  har- 
bour of  PineuB.  This  waa  doubttes  the  inven^on  of  a  later 
age  ;  but  the  imagination  could  not  have  choeen  a  fitter  ipot  tor 
the  ashes  of  the  fbunder  of  the  maritime  gieatneas  of  Athens. 
Hence  we  6nd  in  an  ancient  epigram,  luppoaed  to  have  been 
inRcribed  upon  his  tomb : — 

"Bt  th«  bob's  tDBivm,  on  th«  vsterr  ttnod, 
Tby  moDuineiit,  ThemiBtoclei,  ■ball  stuid ; 
Bt  this  dirscted  to  thy  natJTe  abore 
"Ae  merchant  ihall  convej  hii  freighted  (tore; 
And  vfaen  our  Aeeta  are  Bummoned  to  the  firii^ 
Athens  ihall  conquer  ■with  tij  tomb  in  sight?' 

Themiatocles  is  one  of  those  characten  which  exhibit  at  once 
all  the  greatneee  and  all  the  meanness  of  human  nature.  Acnte- 
ness  in  foreseeing,  readiness  and  wisdom  in  ixaitriving,  combined 
with  Tigour  and  decision  in  acting,  were  the  characteristics  of 
this  great  stateaman,  and  by  these  qualities  he  not  only  tcacued 
his  country  from  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Persian  yoke,  but 
enabled  her  to  become  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  Yet 
hia  lofty  genius  did  not  secure  him  fhim  the  seductions  of 
avarice  and  pride,  which  led  bim  to  sacrifice  both  his  honour 
and  hia  country  for  the  tinsel  of  Eastern  pomp.  But  the  riches 
and  luxury  which  surrounded  him  serred  only  to  hei^ten  hia 
inlamy,  and  were  dearly  bought  with  the  hatred  of  his  country- 
men, the  reputation  of  a  traitor,  and  the  death  of  an  exile. 

i  14.  Aristides  died  about  four  years  after  the  banishment  of 
Themistoclee.  The  common  accounts  of  his  poverty  are  pro- 
bably exaggerated,  and  seem  to  have  been  found»l  on  the  circum- 
stances of  a  public  fiineral,  and  of  handsome  donations  made  to 
his  three  children  by  the  state.  But  in  ancient  times  these  wera 
no  unusual  marks  of  leepect  and  gratitude  towards  merit  and 
virtue  ;  and  us  he  was  atchon  eponytmu  at  a  time  when  only  the 
first  class  of  the  Solonian  census  was  admiKible  to  this  aSce, 
ho  must  have  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  property.  But  what- 
ever his  properhr  may  have  been,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  did  not  acquure  or  increase  it  by  unlawful  meaiu ;  and  not 
even  calumny  has  ventured  to  aasail  his  well  earned  title  of  the 
Just. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 


USE  AKD  OROWTH  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  EUPIRE.— FEOH  THE 
BATTLE  OF  EURTKEDON  TO  TOE  THIRTT  TEARS'  TRUCE  WITH 
8FARTA. 

§  1.  Cimon  leader  of  the  MistocmticBl  party  at  Athens,  g  2.  Revolt 
^Naxoe.  ^8.  Battle  of  EuiymedoD.  §4.  The  Atheniane  blockade 
'    mpt  to  foand  coloniea  in  Thraea.     §  e.  Euihquake 

volt  of  the  Helota.     g  6.  Decline  of  Spuijui  i>ower. 

la  the  SpartADB  to  suppreaa  the  revolt,  but  vithont 
i^eceaa.  TheSpartane  offend  the  Athenians  by  dunuMiDg  their  troopa. 
I  8.  Parties  at  Athens.  Character  of  Pericles.  §9.  Attack  upon  tie 
Areopagus.  §10.  Ostracism  of  Cimon.  g  11.  Administration  and 
foreign  policy  of  Pericles,  g  li.  Expedition  of  t^e  Atheniani  into 
Egypt  against  the  Persians.  S  13.  Hoetilities  with  Corinth  and^^^aa. 
Deteatof  theCorinth'iansatMegara.  g  U.  The  long  walla  of  Athena 
commenced,  g  16,  The  LacedEemaniane  march  into  Bmotia. .  Battle 
ofTanagra.  §16.  Recall  of  Cimon.  g  17.  Buttle  of  CEnophyta,  and 
eonqoeat  of  Bceotis.  Conquest  of  jEf^na.  8  IS.  The  five  years' tmee. 
£q>editioii  of  Cimoo  to  Cvprua.  Uis  death,  g  IB.  Concnisibn  of  the 
var  -with  Penia.  g  iO.  The  Athenian  power  at  ita  height  g  KI. 
Decline  of  Athenian  power  Revolution  in  BceoUa.  Other  Athe- 
nian reverses.  Invssioa  of  Attica  bv  the  Lacedemonians  under 
Pleistoanaz.  g  23.  Pericles  recovers  Eabiea.  Thirty  years'  truce 
withSpwrta. 

H.  Oa  tbe  dradi  of  Aristides,  Cimon  became  the  nndieputed 
leadeioftheariatocratiealorcanBeTTativepartyatAthen*.  CimoR 
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-was  generoiu,  afikble,  magnificeiit ;  uid,notwitlietaiidiiig  his  po- 
litick views,  of  exceediligly  popular  manneiB.  He  had  inherited 
the  military  geiiiiu  of  his  lather,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  commander  of  hie  time.  Ho  employed  the  vast  wealth 
acquired  ia  hjg  expeditions  in  adorning  Atheni  and  gratifying 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  kept  open  houio  for  such  of  his  demos 
(the  Laciadffi)  as  were  in  want  of  a  meal,  and  appeared  in  pub- 
lic attended  by  weU-dieaaed  slaves,  who  weie  often  directed  to  ex- 
change their  comfortable  garments  with  the  thread-bare  clothes 
of  needy  citizens.  But  his  mind  was  uncultivated  by  arts  or 
letters,  and  what  eloquence  he  possessed  was  rough  and  soldier- 
like. 

(  2.  The  capture  of  Eion  and  reduction  of  Scyros  by  Cimon 
have  been  already  related.  It  was  two  or  three  years  after  the 
latter  event  that  we  find  the  first  symptomH  of  discontent  among 
the  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Naxos,  one  of  the 
confederate  islands,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  revolted  in 
B.C.  466,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  the  growing  oppressiveness 
of  the  Athenian  headship.  It  was  immediately  invested  by  the 
confederate  fleet,  and  after  a  blockade  of  unknown  duration  re- 
duced and  made  tributary  to  Athena.  It  was  during  this  block- 
ade that  Themiatocleg,  as  before  related,  passed  the  island  in  his 
flight  to  Asia.  This  was  another  step  towards  dominion  gained 
by  the  AtheniaoB,  whose  pretensions  were  assisted  by  the  im- 
prudence of  the  allies.  Uany  of  the  smaller  states  belonging  to 
the  confederacy,  wearied  with  perpetual  hostilities,  commuted 
ibr  a  money  payment  the  ships  which  they  were  bound  to 
supply;  and  thus,  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  navy,  lost  the 
only  means  by  which  they  could  assert  their  independence. 

4  3.  The  same  year  was  marked  by  a  memorable  action  against 
the  Persians.  Cimon,  at  the  head  of  200  Athenian  triremes,  and 
100  furnished  by  the  allies,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  expelled  the  Persians  from  several  Grecian  towmt  in 
Caria  and  Lycia.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  had  assembled  a  large 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Their  fleet  already  consisted  of  200  vessels,  chiefly  Phce- 
nician;  and  as  a  reinforcement  of  80  more  was  expected,  Cimon 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  an  attack.  After  speedily 
defeating  the  fleet,  Cinion  landed  his  men  and  marched  against 
the  Persian  army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore  to  protect 
the  fleet.  The  lond-fiirce  fought  with  bravery,  but  was  at  length 
put  to  the  Tout.  These  victories  were  still  fiirther  enhanced  by 
the  destruction  of  the  80  vessels,  with  which  Cimon  happened 
ta  fall  in  on  his  return.  A  victory  gained  on  the  same  day  both 
bv  se.i  and  land  added  greatly  to  the  renown  of  Cimon,  and  was 
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commemorated  on  the  tripod  dedicated  to  Apollo  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  Grecian  exptoite. 

i  4.  The  successes  of  the  Atheniaiu,  and  their  uttdisputed 
power  at  sea.  led  them  to  extend  theii  empire  by  means  of  co- 
lonies. Some  of  the  Athenians  who  had  settled  at  £ion  on  the 
Strymon  after  the  expnlsion  of  the  Persians,  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  surrounding  country,  wliich 
waa  princi^ly  occupied  by  Edonian  Thracians,  and  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  also  by  its  gold 
mines  on  Mount  Pangsus.  But  in  their  attempts  to  form  a 
permanent  settlement  on  this  coast,  the  Athenians  were  opposed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  island  of  Thasos,  who  were 
possessed  of  considerable  terrilory  upon  the  continent  of  Thrace, 
and  derived  a  large  revenue  Crom  the  mines  of  6capt6  HyU  and 
other  places. 

The  island  of  Thaaos  was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos,  with  which,  however,  this  quarrel  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  any  way  connected.  The  ill-feeling  soon  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  Cimon  was  de^tatched  in  b.c.  465  with  a  powerful 
Heet  against  the  Thasiani.  In  this  erpedition  the  Athenians 
gained  various  successes  both  by  sea  and  land,  bnt  totaUy  iailed 
in  their  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  main  laui],  near  £ion. 
This  result,  however,  was  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  native 
tribes.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  Athenians  and  theit  allies,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Ennea  Uodoi,  a  place  on  the  Strymon, 
atx)ut  three  miles  above  Eion,  wore  attacked  by  the  Thraciaua 
and  nearly  all  of  them  slain.  Nevertheless  the  Athenians  did 
not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Xhasos.  After  a  siege  of  more  than 
two  years  that  island  surrendered,  when  its  IbrtificationB  were 
razed,  its  Heet  and  its  possessions  in  Thrace  were  confiscated, 
and  it  was  condemned  to  pay  an  annual,  as  well  as  an  imme- 
diate, tribute. 

i  5.  The  expedition  to  Thasos  was  attended  with  a  circum- 
stance which  first  gives  token  of  the  coming  hoslilitieti  between 
Sparta  and  Athens.  At  an  early  period  of  the  blockade  the 
Thasiani  secretly  applied  to  the  Lacediemonianfl  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  their  favour  by  invading  Attica  ;  and  though  the  Lace- 
demonians were  Mill  ostensibly  aUied  with  Athens,  they  were 
base  enough  to  comply  with  this  request.  But  their  treachery 
waa  prevented  by  a  terrible  calamity  which  befel  themBclvea. 
In  the  year  B.C.  46-1,  their  capital  was  visited  by  an  earthquake 
which  laid  it  in  ruins  and  killed  20,000  of  the  citizens,  beaCdes  a 
large  body  of  their  chosen  youth,  who  were  engaged  in  a  build- 
ing in  their  gymnastic  exercises.  But  this  was  only  part  of  the 
calamity.     The  earthquake  was  immediately  followed  by  a  revolt 
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of  the  Helots,  who  vere  always  ready  to  avail  tbemselTes  of  the 
weakness  of  their  tyrants.  Some  of  that  oppressed  people  had 
been  dragged  from  the  sanctuary  of  FoseidoD  at  Taensnis  proba- 
bly in  connexion  with  the  affair  of  FauaaniBs,  related  iti  the  pre- 
ceding chapter ;  and  now  the  whole  race,  and  even  the  I^ce- 
dmnoaians  themselves,  believed  that  the  earthquake  was  caused 
by  the  anger  of  that  "  earth-ehakiiig"  deity.  Encouraged  by  this 
signal  of  the  divine  favour,  and  being  joined  by  scone  of  tbe 
PeritBci,  the  Helots  niahed  to  aima,  and  marched  straight  upon 
Sparta.  In  this  attempt  to  seize  the  capital  they  were  repulsed ; 
nevertheless  they  were  still  able  to  keep  the  field ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  Messenians,  fortified  themselves  in  Mount  Ithom6 
in  Messenia.  Hence  this  revolt  is  sometiines  called  the  third 
Meesenian  war.  After  two  or  three  years  spent  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  them  from  this  position,  the  Lacedsmoniana 
tbund  themselves  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
and  among  the  rest  of  the  Athenians. 

t  6.  That  Sparta  should  thus  have  condescended  to  sohcit  ^e 
asRistance  of  her  rival  to  quell  a  domestic  feud,  shows  that  she 
must  have  fallen  greatly  from  her  former  power  and  station. 
During  the  period,  indeed,  in  which  we  have  traced  the  rise  of 
Athens,  SporlA  had  been  proportionably  declining.  Of  the  causes 
of  this  decline  we  can  only  mention  tome  of  the  more  prominent. 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  misconduct  of  her  leaders.  The 
misconduct  of  Pausanias,  by  which  the  maritime  Hupremacy  was 
transferred  to  Athens,  has  been  already  related.  His  infamy  found 
a  counterpart  in  the  infamy  of  Leotychides,  another  of  her  kings, 
and  the  conqueror  of  MycaJd  ;  who,  being  employed  in  arranging 
the  affairs  of  Thessaly  %Rmt  its  evacuation  by  the  Persians,  was 
convicted  of  taking  bribes  from  the  Peisian  king.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians committed,  moreover,  a  great  political  blunder  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Bffiotia,  whose  afitLiis  had  been  so  thoroughly  shaken 
by  the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  convicted  of  Medism,  was, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Sparta,  degraded  from  her  former  rank 
and  influence ;  whilst  PlatKa  and  Thesis,  which  stood  opposed 
to  the  c^tal,  were  strengthened,  and  the  latter  repeopled.  Thus 
the  influence  of  Athens  in  Bceotia  was  promoted,  in  proportion 
as  Thebes,  her  ancient  enemy,  was  weakened  and  degraded.  The 
affairs  of  the  Peloponnesus  itself  had  been  unfavourable  to  the 
Spartans.  They  h^  been  engaged  in  a  harassing  wsr  with  the 
Arcadians,  and  were  also  cramped  and  menaced  l^  the  growing 
power  of  Elis.  And  now  all  these  causes  of  weakness  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  earthquake,  and  consequent  revolt  of  the  Helots. 

t  7.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Cimon  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  asHist  the  Lacedsmonians  in  quelling  this  revolt. 
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Uta  power  was  now  Kmiewliat  wuting  before  the  rising  inilneiiae 
of  Pericles.  Notwithstanding  what  he  had  accompUahed  at 
Thasoe,  it  is  even  aaid  that  mote  had  been  expected  by  the  Athe- 
niauB,  and  that  Pericles  actually  accuied  him,  though  without  enc- 
cees,  of  having  been  diverted  &om  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by 
thebiibeflofAlexaiider.thekingofthatcountry.  Cimon, however, 
at  length  succeeded  in- persuading  the  AtheniauB  to  despatch  him 
with  a  force  of  4000  hoplites,  to  the  assiiatance  of  the  Lacedffi- 
raonians;  but  the  iU-succem  of  this  expedition  still  iurther 
Btrengthened  the  hands  of  his  political  opponents. 

The  aid  of  the  Athenians  had  been  requested  by  the  Lacedte- 
taonians  on  account  of  their  acknowledged  nipenoiity  in  the  art 
of  attacking  fortified  places.  As,  however,  Cimon  did  not  succeed 
in  dislodging  the  Helots  from  Ithom£,  the  Laced Eemonians,  pn> 
baUy  frran  a  consctouenesB  of  their  own  treachery  in  the  affair 
of  Thaaoe,  btf^an  to  suspect  that  the  Alhenians  were  playing 
Utem  false.  The  conduct  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have 
afiorded  the  least  ground  for  this  suepicicoi,  and  Cimon,  their 
general,  was  notoriously  attached  to  Sparta.  Yet  the  l^acedn- 
monians.  fearing  that  the  Athenians  intended  to  join  the  Helots, 
abruptly  dismissed  them,  stating  that  they  had  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  their  services ;  although  the  other  aUies  were  re- 
tained, and  the  si^e  of  Ithoin^  still  proceeded. 

4,6.  This  rude  dismiaaal  gave  great  ofience  at  Athens,  and 
annihilated  for  a  time  the  political  influence  of  Cimon.  The  de- 
mociatical  party  had  from  the  first  opposed  the  expedition  ;  and 
it  aflorded  them  a  great  triumph  to  be  able  to  point  to  Cimon  re- 
turning not  ordy  unaucceesful  but  insulted.  Tlwt  party  was  now 
led  by  Pericles.  A  sort  of  hereditary  foud  existed  between  Pe- 
ricles and  Cimon  ;  for  it  was  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles, 
Trho  had  impeached  Uiltiades,  the  father  of  Cimoti.  The  cha- 
racter of  Pericles  was  almost  the  reverse  of  Cimon's.  Althongh 
the  leader  of  the.  popular  party,  his  manners  were  reserved.  He 
was  of  high  family,  being  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from 
the  princes  of  Sicyon  and  the  Alcmeonidie,  whilst,  on  his 
fether's,  he  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  to 
which  tyrant  he  is  said  to  have  borne  a  striking  personal  resem- 
blance. He  appeared  but  Utile  in  society  or  in  public,  reserving 
himself  for  great  occasions ;  a  conduct  which,  when  he  did  come 
forward,  enhanced  the  effect  of  his  dignified  bearing  and  imptes- 
Hve  eloquence.  His  mihtary  talents  were  but  slender,  and  in 
Ikct  in  this  department  he  was  frequently  mu)ucce«aful.  But  his 
mind  had  received  the  highest  polish  which  that  period  was 
capable  of  giving.  He  constantly  conversed  with  Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras,  Zeno,  and  other  eminent  philosophers.     To  oratory 
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in  particular  he  had  devoted  much  attention,  as  an  indiepensable 
instrument  for  swaying  the  ^lubtic  aseembliea  of  Athens ;  and  he 
is  eaid  to  have  been  the  first  who  committed  hia  speeches  to 
writing.  He  was  not  much  diHttnguisfaed  lor  private  liberality ; 
hut  he  made  amends  for  the  popularity  which  he  lost  in  this  way 
by  hii  lavish  distribution  of  the  public  money.  Such  was  the 
man  who  for  a  considerable  period  was  to  adminiiter  the  afiaiis 
of  Athens. 

i  9.  Pericles  seized  the  occasion  presented  by  the  iU-miccesB  of 
Cimon,  both  to  ruin  that  leader  and  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
aristocratical  party.  The  latter  object  he  sought  to  accomplish 
by  various  changes  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  particu- 
larly by  an  attack  upon  the  Areopagus.  That  venerable  and 
time-honoured  assembly  contained  the  very  pith  aad  marrow 
of  Athenian  aristocracy.  Besides  its  high  judicial  functions,  it 
exercised  a  kind  of  general  ceusonhip  over  the  citizens.  By  the 
nature  of  its  constitution  it  was  composed  of  men  of  advanced 
years,  and  of  high  position  in  the  state.  The  measure  of  Aris- 
tides,  already  mentioned,  opened  it,  at  least  ostensibly,  even 
to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens ;  but  this  innovation,  which  was 
perhaps  only  designed  to  stave  oS  those  more  serious  changra 
which  the  rapid  progrees  of  democratjcal  opinion  se«aed  to 
threaten,  was  probably  but  of  little  practical  eBact.  So  long  as 
roagistracies  continued  to  be  elective,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  rich  would  carry  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor. 
A  fatal  blow  to  aristociaticai  power  was,  however,  struck  about 
this  time  by  rendering  the  election  to  msgisttacies  dependent 
upon  lot ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  measure  was  ori- 
ginated by  Fericleti.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  changes  which  he  introduced  into  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Areopagus,  though,  with  regard  to  their  result, 
it  is  certain  that  they  left  that  august  body  the  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  influence  and  power.  Other  evangel  which  vxeaa- 
panied  this  revolution — for  such  it  muat  be  called — were,  the 
institution  of  paid  dwasteriei  or  jury-courts,  and  the  almost 
entire  abrogation  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred.  As  the  seal  and  symbol  of  these  momentous  innova- 
tions, Ephialtes,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  caused  the  tablets  con- 
taining ^M  laws  of  Solon  to  be  brought  down  iraax  the  Acropolis 
and  deposited  in  the  market-place,  as  if  to  aigniiy  that  the  guar^ 
dianship  of  the  laws  had  been  truiaferred  to  the  people. 

i  10,  It  cannot  be  suppoeed  that  such  fiindameotal  changes 
were  eflected  without  violent  party  strife.  Even  the  theatre 
became  a  vehicle  to  express  the  passions  and  the  principles  of 
the  agora.     In  the  drama  of  the  Evmenidei,  ^schylns  in  vain 
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exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in  support  of  tha  aristocia- 
Ideal  party  &ii<l  of  the  tottering  Areopagus ;  his  exertions  on 
thia  occasion  resulted  only  in  his  own  flight  from  Athens.  The 
same  fate  attended  Cimon  himself.  In  the  heat  of  poUtical  con- 
tention, lecouTse  was  had  to  mtraclHm,  the  safety-valve  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  and  Cimon  was  condemned  to  a  ten 
years'  banishment.  Nay,  party  violence  even  went  the  length  of 
Basassination.  Ephialtes,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  attacks 
upon  the  Aieopagua,  and  whom  Fericles,  in  conformity  with  his 
policy  and  oluuracter,  Beams  to  have  put  forward  throughout  b£ 
the  more  active  and  ostensible  agent,  fell  beneath  the  dagger 
of  a  BtBotion,  hired  by  the  couservative  party  to  despatch  him. 
Thia  event  took  place  after  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  who  was 
guiltless  of  all  participation  in  so  foul  a  deed. 

Ml.  It  was  from  this  period  that  the  long  administration  of 
Pericles  may  be  properly  sud  to  have  commenced.  The  efiects  of 
his  Accession  to  power  soon  became  visible  in  the  for^gn  rela- 
tions of  Athens.  Pericles  had  succeeded  to  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  Themistoclea,  and  his  aim  was  to  render  Athens  the 
leading  power  rf  Greece.  The  Confederacy  of  Deloe  had  ali«ady 
secured  her  maritime  ascendency ;  Pericles  directed  his  pohcy 
to  the  exteuMou  of  her  influence  in  continental  Greece.  The 
insult  ofiered  by  Sparta  to  Athens  in  dismissing  her  troops  had 
highly  inflamed  the  Athenians  against  that  power,  whose  sup- 
porters at  Athens  were  designated  with  the  contemptuous  name 
of  Laconizers.  Pericles  and  the  democratic  party  improved  the 
conjuncture  not  only  by  persuading  the  people  to  renounce  the 
Spartan  alliance,  but  to  join  her  bitterest  enemies,  Argoa,  the 
ancient  rival  of  Sparta,  claimed  the  headship  of  Greece  rather 
from  the  recollections  of  her  Ibrmer  mythical  renown  than  from 
her  present  material  power.  But  ^e  had  availed  herself  of  the 
embarrassment  wbidi  the  revolt  of  the  Helots  occasioned  to 
Sparta,  to  reduce  to  subjection  Mycens,  Tiryns,  and  some  other 
neighbouring  towns.  With  A^os  thus  strengthened  Athens 
now  formed  a  defensive  alliance  against  Sparta,  which  the  Thea- 
aalians  were  also  induced  to  join.  Soon  otWrwards  Athens  still 
further  extended  her  influence  in  continental  Greece  by  an  aUi- 
ance  with  Uegara,  This  step,  which  gave  signal  oSence  both 
at  Sparta  and  Corinth,  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, not  only  by  opening  to  them  a  communication  with  the 
Criasffian  gulf,  but  aLo  by  giving  them  the  key  to  the  passes  of 
Mount  Geraneia,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  an  invading  army  from  Peloponneeus.  In  order  to  strengthen 
M^ara  the  Athenians  adopted  a  contrivance  which  they  after- 
wards appUed  to  their  own  city.     Megara  was  seated  on  a  hill. 
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at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  its  port,  Nusa.  To  pro- 
vent  the  communication  between  the  port  and  city  from  being 
cut  ofi*,  the  Athenians  caused  them  to  be  connected  together  hr 
two  parallel  lines  of  wall,  and  placed  a  permanent  ganiaon  o£ 
their  own  in  the  place. 

i  12,  'WhibtthegethingBwerepaaeinginGreece.the  Athenians 
were  still  actiTely  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Persia. 
The  confederate  fleet  was  hovering  about  the  coasts  of  Cyprus 
and  Phatnioia;  and  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (n.c.  460)  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  cany  the  war  into  Egypt.  InaroB,  a  Libyan 
prince,  and  son  of  Fsammetichus,  was  bent  on  expelling  the  Per- 
sians from  Egypt  and  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  that  country ; 
and  with  this  view  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Athenian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  amounting  to  200  triremes,  accord- 
ingly sailed  to  the  Nile,  and  proceeded  up  that  river  as  far  as 
Memphis.  From  this  city  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Per- 
sians, who,  however,  maintained  themselves  in  a  kind  of  citadel 
or  fortification  called  "  the  White  Fortress."  The  si^ge  of  this 
fortress  had  already  lasted  four  or  five  years,  when  Artaxerxes 
sent  a  laige  army,  together  with  a  Phceniciau  fleet,  into  Egypt, 
under  the  command  of  Megabyaua,  who  oompelled  the  Athenians 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retire  to  an  island  in  the  Nile,  <nUed 
Prosoptis,  as  tiie  Persians  had  prevented  their  further  retreat 
hy  obstructing  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Here  the  Athenians 
offered  a  long  and  heroic  resistance,  till  at  length  Megabyzus, 
having  diverted  one  of  the  channels  nvhich  formed  the  island, 
was  enabled  to  attack  them  by  land.  The  Athenians,  who  had 
previously  burnt  their  ships,  were  now  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  barbarians  did  not,  however,  observe  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation, but  perfidiously  massacred  the  Athenians,  with  the 
exception  of  a  amall  body,  who  aueoeedod  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  escaping  to  Cyrene,  and  thence  to 
Greece,  Inaros  himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  As  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  calamity,  a  reinforcement  of  50  Athenian  vessels, 
whose  crews  were  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  and  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Thus  one  of  the  finest  armaments  ever  sent  forth  from 
Athens  was  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  Persians  regained  pos- 
sesMon  of  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  {b.c.  455.) 

i  13.  It  may  well  excite  our  astonishment  that  while  Athena 
was  employing  bo  lai^  an  armament  against  the  Persians,  she 
was  still  able  to  maintain  and  extend  her  power  in  Greece  by 
force  of  arms.  Corinth,  Epidaunis,  and  .^gina,  were  watching 
her  progress  with  jealousy  and  awe.  At  the  time  of  the  Hega- 
rian  alliance  no  actual  blow  had  yet  been  struck ;  but  that 
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important  acceauou  to  the  Athenian  pow^  was  epeedily  followed 
by  open  war.  The  ^ginetans,  in  conjvinction  with  the  Co- 
nnthians,  Epidauriaos,  and  other  PeloponneaiaiiB,  fitted  out  a 
large  fleet  A  battle  ensued  near  the  island  of  ^gina,  in  which 
the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  entirely  ruined  the 
naval  power  of  the  .^ginetaju.  The  Athenians  captured  seventy 
of  their  ahipe,  and,  lojoding  a  laige  {bree  upwi  the  island,  laid  siege 
to  the  capital. 

The  growth  of  the  Athenian  power  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  continuanoe  of  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  which  was  not  put 
down  till  the  year  b.c.  4,66.  This  cirounutance  prevented  the 
Laoedtemonians  from  opposing  the  Athenians  aa  they  would 
otherwise  probably  have  done.  All  the  assistance  aflbided  by 
the  allies  to  the  .Mginetaos  consisted  of  a  miserable  detachment 
of  300  men  ;  bnt  the  Coiinthians  attempted  to  divert  the  Athe- 
nians by  midfing  an  attack  upon  Uegara.  Hereupon  M}-ronides 
inarched  &om  Athens  at  the  head  oi'  the  boys  and  old  men,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  enemy  near  Megara.  The  afiair  was  not  very 
dednve,  but  the  Corinthians  retued,  leaving  their  adversaries 
nuuters  of  the  field.  On  their  return  home,  however,  the  taunts 
which  they  encountered  at  having  been  defeated  by  bo  nnwarlike 
a  force  incited  them  to  try  their  tortune  once  more.  The  Athe- 
nians again  marched  out  to  llie  attack,  and  this  time  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  rendered  still  more  disastrous  to  the  Corinthians 
by  a  laige  body  of  their  troops  having  marched  by  mistake  into  an^ 
enolosed  place,  where  th^  we*e  out  up  to  a  man  fay  the  Athenians. 

i  14.  It  was  about  this  time  (b.c:.  4dH — 457)  that  the  Athe- 
nians, chiefly  through  the  advice  of  Peiiclea,  began  to  construct 
the  long  walls  whi^  connected  the  Pineus  and  Phalenun  with 
Athens.  They  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the  apprehension 
that  the  Xiacedamonians,  though  now  engaged  with  domestic 
broils,  would  sooner  or  later  take  part  in  the  ctmfederacy  which 
'  had  been  organized  against  Athens.  This  gigantic  undertaking 
was  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  Themistocles  for  rendering 
the  maritime  power  of  Athens  wholly  unassailable  ;  bnt  even  the 
magnificent  ideas  of  that  statesman  might  perhaps  have  deemed 
the  work  chimerical  and  extravagant.  The  wall  from  Phalemm 
was  35  stadia,  oi  about  4  miles  long,  and  that  firom  Pineus 
40  stadia,  or  about  4^  miles  in  length.  The  plan  of  these  waUs 
was  probably  taken  fisDm  tha«e  alM^y  erected  at  Megara,  which 
had  been  recently  tried,  and  perhaps  found  to  be  of  good  service 
in  the  war  which  had  taken  place  there.  The  measure  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  aristocratic  party,  but  without  success. 

i  15.  The  progress  of  Athens  bad  now  awakened  the  serious 
jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  though  she  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege 
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of  Ithoni£,  sho  resolved  on  taking  some  atepa  against  the  Athe- 
nians. Under  pretence  of  asaiatnig  the  Doriane,  whose  territory 
had  been  invnded  by  the  Phocians,  1500  Spartan  hoplitee,  Bup- 
ported  by  10,000  allies,  were  despatched  into  Doris.  The  mere 
approach  of  bo  large  a  force  speedily  efiected  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  compelled  the  Fhocians  to  retire. 
The  Lacedfflmonians  now  proceeded  to  effect  their  real  design, 
which  was  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  gaining  auch  an  BBcend- 
ency  in  B«eotia  as  they  had  gained  in  other  places.  In  conie- 
quence  of  the  part  she  had  played  during  the  Persian  ware, 
Thebes  had  lost  much  of  her  former  influence  and  power ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Sparta  herself  in  the  subsequent  settlement  of 
Greece,  had,  as  before  related,  been  conducive  to  the  same  result. 
The  LacedaiRionians  seem  to  have  now  become  sensible  of  the 
mistake  which  they  had  committed ;  and  though  their  general 
policy  was  adverse  to  the  confederation  of  cities,  yet  they  were 
now  induced  to  adopt  a  diHerent  course,  and  to  restore  the  power 
of  Thebes  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  that  of  Athens.  WiUi  this 
view  the  Lacediemonian  troops  were  inarched  into  BcDotia,  iriieTe 
they  were  employed  in  restoring  the  Ibrtiiieations  of  Thebes,  and 
in  reducing  the  Bootian  cities  to  her  obedience.  The  dettgns 
of  Sparta  were  assisted  by  the  traitorous  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Atheiis.  The  lactton,  finding  itself 
foiled  in  its  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  long  walls,  not 
only  invited  the  Laced  eemonians  to  assist  them  in  this  attempt, 
but  also  to  overthrow  the  democracy  itself.  The  Lacedssmonians 
listened  to  these  proposals,  and  their  army  took  up  &  position  at 
Tanagra,  on  the  very  borders  of  Attica.  The  Athenians,  suspeot- 
ing  that  some  treason  was  in  progress,  now  conaiderod  it  high 
time  to  strike  a  blow.  With  such  of  their  troops  as  were  not 
engaged  at  .Sgina,  together  with  a  thousand  Argeians,  and  some 
Thessalonian  horse,  they  marched  out  to  oppose  the  Lacede- 
monians at  Tanagra.  Here  a  bloody  battle  ensued  (b.c.  457), 
ia  which  the  Lacedsmonians  gained  the  advantage,  chiefly 
through  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the  ThesNilians  in  the  very 
lieat  of  the  engagement.  The  victory  was  not  sufficiently  deci- 
sive to  enable  the  Lacedsmonians  to  invade  Attica ;  but  it  served 
to  secure  them  an  unmolested  rotreat,  alter  partially  ravaging 
the  Megarid,  through  the  panes  of  the  Geraneia. 

4  16.  Previously  to  the  engagement,  the  ostraciaed  Cimon, 
who  was  grievously  suspected  of  being  imphcated  In  the  treach- 
erous correspondence  of  some  of  his  party  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, presented  himself  before  the  Athenian  army  as  soon  as  it 
had  crossed  the  border,  and  earnestly  entreated  permisuon  to 
place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplitei.     Mis  request  being 
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lefbaed,  he  left  his  annoar  with  some  frienda,  conjuring  them  te 
wipe  out,  by  their  conduct  in  the  field,  the  imputation  under 
which  they  laboured.  Stung  by  the  unjust  Hu^icionH  of  their 
countrymen,  and  incited  by  the  exhortations  of  their  beloved 
and  baniehed  leadei,  a  l&rge  band  of  hie  most  devoted  foilowere, 
Betting  up  bis  annoui  in  their  ranks,  fought  side  by  side  inth 
deqierate  valour,  a^  if  he  still  animated  them  by  hie  presence, 
A  hundred  of  them  fell  in  the  engagement,  and  proved  by  their 
conduct  that,  with  regard  at  least  to  the  majority  of  Cimon's 
party,  they  were  unjustly  BUtipected  of  collusion  with  the  enemy. 
Cimon's  request  had  also  stimuhited  Pericles  to  deeds  of  extra- 
ordinary valour ;  and  thus  both  parties  seemed  to  be  bidding  for 
pnblic  uvour  on  the  field  of  battle  as  they  formerly  had  done  in 
the  bloodless  contentions  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  A  happy 
result  of  this  generous  emulation  waa  that  it  produced  a  great 
change  in  puUic  feeling.  Cimon's  ostracism  was  revoked,  and 
the  decree  for  that  purpose  was  proposed  by  Pericles  himself 

1 17.  The  healing  of  domestic  faction  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
public  q>irit  at  Athens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.c.  456, 
and  only  about  two  months  after  their  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the 
Athenians  again  marched  into  B<eotla.  The  Bceotiana  went  out 
to  meet  them  with  a  numerouH  army;  but  in  the  battle  of  CEno- 
phyta,  which  ensued,  the  Athenians  under  Myronides  gained  a 
tmUiant  and  decisive  victory,  by  which  Thebes  itself,  and  conse- 
quently the  other  Bceotian  towns,  fell  into  their  power.  The 
Athenians  now  proceeded  to  revene  all  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Lacedemonians,  banished  all  the  leaders 
who  were  &vourabte  to  Spartan  ascendency,  and  estabiished  a 
democratical  form  of  government.  To  these  acquisitions  Phocis 
and  Locris  were  soon  afterwards  added. 

From  the  gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  straits  of  Thermopylss 
Athenian  influence  was  now  predominant.  In  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  (Enophyta  (b.c,  456),  the  Athenians  hnished  the  build- 
ing of  the  long  walls  and  completed  the  reduction  of  iBgina, 
which  became  a  subject  and  tributary  ally.  Their  expedition 
into  Egypt,  and  its  unfortunate  catastrophe  in  this  year,  has  been 
already  related.  But  notwithstanding  their  etlbrts  and  reverses 
in  that  quarter,  they  were  strong  enough  at  sea  to  scour  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  of  which  they  gave  a  convincing  proof.  An 
Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Tolmides,  sailed  round 
Peloponnesns,  and  insulted  the  Lacedsmonians  by  burning  their 
porta  of  Methon6  and  Gythium.  Naupectus,  a  town  of  the  Ozo- 
lian  Locrians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  in  the  latter  place  Tolniidea  established  the  Helots 
uid  Messeniana,  who  in  the  course  of  this  year  bad  been  subdued 
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by  the  LacedmnmiuiB,  and  compelled  to  eruuate  Ithom^. 
During  the  coaree  of  the  same  expedition  the  islands  of  Za- 
cynthuB  and  Cephallenia  were  gained  over  to  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance, and  probably  also  some  towns  on  the  coast  of  Achaia. 

t  IS.  AilertfaebattleofTanagiatheLaccdEemoniausniadefis 
a  while  no  furthec  attempts  to  oppose  its  progress,  and  quietly 
beheld  the  occupation  of  fiootia  and  Phocis.  Even  afler  the 
surrender  of  Il>u»iie  they  still  remained  inactive ;  and  three 
years  afiei  that  event  (b.c.  452),  concluded  a  £ve  years'  truce 
with  the  Athenians.  This  truce  was  effected  through  the  medi- 
atioa  of  Cimon,  who  waa  anxious  that  no  dread  of  hostilities 
at  home  should  divert  him  from  restmiing  operations  Bigainst  the 
Persians ;  nor  perhaps  was  Pericles  unwilling  that  so  formidalde 
a  rival  should  be  absent  on  foreign  service.  Cimon  sailed  to 
Cyprus  with  a  fleet  of  200  triremes  belonging  to  the  confede- 
racy ;  whence  be  despatched  60  vessels  to  Egypt,  to  assist  the 
rebel  prince  Amyrtteus,  who  still  held  out  against  the  Persians 
among  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  But  this  expedition  proved 
fatal  to  the  great  Athenian  commander.  'With  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet,  Cimon  undertook  the  siege  of  Citium  in  Cyprus ; 
but  died  during  the  progress  of  it,  either  &om  disease  or  from 
the  efiects  of  a  wound.  The  cwnniand  now  devolved  on  Anaxi- 
crates  ;  who,  being  straitened  by  a  want  of  provisions,  raised  the 
siege  of  Citium,  and  sailed  for  Sulamia,  a  town  in  the  eamd 
isltutd,  in  order  to  engage  the  Phcenician  and  Cilician  fleet. 
Here  be  gained  a  complete  victory  both  on  sea  and  land,  but 
was  deterred,  either  by  pestilence  or  famine,  fiom  the  further 
prosecutioD  of  the  war ;  and  having  been  rejinned  by  the  aixty 
ships  &om  Egypt,  siulod  home  to  Athens. 

i  19.  AAer  these  events  a  paciflcation  was  concluded  with 
Persia,  which  has  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been  called  "  the 
peace  of  Cimon."  It  is  stated  that  by  this  compact  the  Pentan 
monarch  agreed  not  to  tax  or  molest  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  A«a  Minor,  nor  to  send  any  veesels  of  war  westwards  of 
Phaselis  in  Lycia,  or  within  the  Cyanean  mcks  at  the  junction 
of  the  Euxine  with  the  Thracian  Bosporus ;  the  Athenians  en 
their  side  undertaking  to  leave  the  Persians  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Oj-pniB  and  Egypt.  Even  if  no  treaty  was  acti^y 
concluded,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  relations  between 
Greece  and  Perua  at  this  time  must  be  rect^nized  as  an  histo- 
rical fact,  and  the  wbt  between  them  considered  as  now  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

t  20.  During  the  pn^resa  of  these  events  the  states  which 
formed  the  Coofederacy  of  Delos,  with  the  exception  of  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Samoe,  had  gradually  become,  instead  of  the  active 
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ftlliea  of  Athena,  her  disanned  oM  poauve  tribntaiieii.  .  Bvea  the 
custody  of  the  fund  had  been,  tnmsierred  from  Beloe  to  Athens,  but 
we  aie  uoabLe  to  specify  the  precise  time  at  which  this  change  took 
place.  This  trajisfet  marked  the  eubjection  of  the  confoderatea 
as  complete ;  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  with  the  oott- 
currence  of  the  Samians ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Delos  would 
have  been  an  unsafe  place  for  the  deposit  of  so  large  a  treasure. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  confederacy  had  been  originally  orga- 
nized disappeared  with  the  Persian  peace  ;  yet  what  may  now  be 
called  imperial  Athens  continued,  lor  hei  own  ends,  to  exercise 
lier  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  league.  Her  alliances,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  likewise  been  extended  in  continental  Greece, 
where  they  «nbraced  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris ;  together 
with  Trcezen  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  Of  these  aJlies  some 
were  merely  bound  to  military  service  and  a  conformity  of 
foreign  pohcy,  whilst  others  were  dependent  tributaries.  Of  the 
former  kind  were  the  states  just  mentioned,  together  with  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Samoe  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  were  comprehended  all 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  as  well  as 
the  recently  conquered  .^gina.  Such  'was  the  position  of  Athens 
in  the  year  448  B.C.,  the  period  of  her  greatest  power  and  pros- 
perity. From  this  time  her  empire  began  to  decline ;  whilst 
Sparta,  and  other  watchful  aikd  jealous  enemies,  stood  ever  ready 
to  strike  a  blow. 

t  21.  In  the  following  year  (b.c,  447)  a  revolution  in  B<sotia 
deprived  Athens  of  her  ascendency  in  that  country.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  altogether  pohtical,  being  founded  in  the  de- 
mocracies which  she  had  established  in  the  Bceotian  towns  after 
the  battle  of  (Enophyta.  These  measures  had  not  been  effected 
without  producing  a  numerous  and  powerfiiL  class  of  discon- 
tented exiles,  who,  being  joined  by  other  malcontents  from 
Phocis,  Locris,  and  other  places,  succeeded  in  seizing  Orcho- 
menus,  Chieronea,  and  a  few  more  unimportant  towns  of  Bixotia. 
With  an  overweening  contempt  of  their  enemies,  a  amall  band  of 
1000  Athenian  hophtes,  chiefly  composed  of  youthful  volunteers 
belonging  to  the  beat  Athenian  families,  together  with  a  few 
auxiharies,  marched  under  the  command  of  Tohnides  to  put 
down  the  revolt,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Pericles, 
who  adjured  them  to  wait  and  collect  a  more  numerous  force. 
The  enterprise  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  Tolmides  auc- 
ceeded,  indeed,  in  retaking  Ohioronea  and  garrisoning  it  with  an 
Athenian  force ;  but  whilst  his  smajl  army  was  retiring  from  the 
place,  it  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  totally  defeated.  Tol- 
mides himself  fell  ut  the  engagement,  together  with  many  of  the 
'  hoplites,  whilst  a  still  larger  number  were  taken  prlsonevs.    This 
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last  circumstftnce  proved  fatal  to  the  inteiests  of  Atheiu  in 
Bceotia.  In  order  to  recover  these  priBoneis,  she  agreed  to  eva- 
cuate BcBotia,  to  restore  the  exiles,  and  to  permit  the  re-esta- 
hliflhmentof  the  aristocraciee  which  she  had  formerly  overthrown. 
Thus  all  BcEOtia,  with  the  exception  of  Plat^a,  once  more  Bttwd 
opposed,  and  indeed  doubly  hostile,  to  Athena. 

But  the  Athenian  reverses  did  not  end  here.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  partizans  of  Athens  from  the  government  of 
Phocis  and  Locris,  and  the  revolt  of  Eubcea  and  Megara,  were 
announced  in  quick  succeaeion  ;  whilst  to  crown  all,  the  Spartans, 
who  were  now  set  free  to  act  by  the  termination  of  the  five 
years'  truce,  were  preparing  to  invade  Attica  itself.  The  youthful 
Plcistoanai,  king  of  Sparta,  actually  penetrated,  with  an  army  of 
Laeedfemonians  and  Peloponnesian  allies,  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eleusis ;  and  the  capital  itpelf,  it  is  said,  was  saved 
only  by  Pericles  having  bribed  the  Spartan  monarch,  as  well  as 
Cleandrides,  his  adjutant  and  counsellor,  to  evacuate  the  country. 
The  story  v/m  at  least  believed  at  Sparta  ;  for  both  Pleistoanax 
and  Cleandrides  were  found  guilty  of  corruption  and  sent  into 
banishment. 

i  22.  Pericles  had  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan  invasion  fiom 
an  expedition  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  reconquest  of  Eu- 
boea,  and  which  he  resumed  as  soon  as  the  Spartans  had  departed 
fiom  Attica.  With  an  overwhelming  force  of  50  triremes  and 
dOOO  hoplitei  he  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island  to  obe- 
dience, in  some  parts  of  which  the  landowners  were  expelled  and 
their  properties  givea  to  Athenian  cleruchs  or  colonists.  But 
this  was  the  only  possession  which  Athens  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing. Her  empire  oa  land  had  vanished  more  speedily  than  it 
had  been  acquired  ;  whilst  in  the  distance  loomed  the  danger  of 
an  extensive  and  formidable  confederacy  against  her,  realized 
some  years  afterwards  by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  not  unde- 
servedly provoked  by  her  aggressive  schemes  of  conquest  and 
empre.  Thus  both  her  present  position  and  her  future  prospects 
were  well  calculated  to  fill  the  Athenians,  and  their  leader  Peri-  , 
cles,  with  apprehension  and  alarm  ;  and  under  these  feelings  of 
despondency  they  were  induced  to  conclude,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  yearB.c.445,  a  thirty  years' truce  with  Sparta  and  her  oUiep, 
by  which  they  consented  to  abandon  aU  the  acquisitions  which 
they  had  made  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  leave  Megara  to  bo 
included  among  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


g  1.  state  of  parties  at  Athene  Thnoydidea.  £  2.  OpiMwite  politjeal 
views,  g  3.  Oetncbm  of  Thneydtdei.  AdnuniBtrBtiDn  of  Perialao. 
He  adomB  Athens.  Hie  foreigo  policy,  g  4.  Athenian  coloaiiation. 
Clernchis.  Tburii  and  Ampbipolis.  g  6.  Nature  of  the  Atlienian 
tnaritiine  empire.  Amoont  of  tribute.  Oppreatioiw.  g  6.  BeTolt 
of  Samot.    Bednction  of  the  iiland  by  Penolea. 

f  1.  The  aiistocradcal  party  at  Athens  had  been  nearly  turni- 
hilatcd  by  the  meaiiutes  of  Pericles  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  In  order  to  make  a  final  effort  against  the  policy  of 
that  Btateeman,  the  remnant  of  this  party  had  united  them- 
eelvea  under  Thucydides,  the  son  of  MeleuaB.  Thucydidea — 
who  must  not  be  conlbonded  with  his  namesake,  the  great 
historian — was  a  relative  of  Cimon's,  to  whose  pohtical  prin- 
ciples he  succeeded.  In  ability  and  character  he  dinered 
considerably  from  Cimon.  He  was  not  much  distinguished 
as  a  military  man ;  but  as  a  statesman  and  orator  he  might 
even  bear  some  comparison  with  his  great  opponent  Pericles. 
Thucydides,  however,  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
popular  side ;  and  his  manner  of  leading  the  opposition  soou 
proved  the  ruin  both  of  himself  and  of  bis  party.  The  high 
character  and  great  services  of  Aristides  and  Cimon.  the  con- 
ciliatory manners  of  both,  and  eeT>erially  the  aifable  and  generous 
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tamper  of  Cimon,  had,  in  spite  of  their  nnpopulu  Tiewg,  se- 
cuT^  them  cooBiderable  influence.  Tiucydides,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  appear  to  hare  been  distinguished  by  any  of 
theae  qualities ;  and  though  the  steps  which  he  took  to  give  his 
vaity  a  stronger  organization  in  the  assenibly  at  first  enabled 
him  to  make  head  against  Pericles,  yet  they  ultiioately  proved 
the  cause  of  his  overthrow.  Not  only  were  hia  adherents  urged 
to  a  more  regular  attendance  in  the  assembly,  but  they  were 
also  instructed  to  taJce  up  a  eepafBite  and  distinct  position  on 
the  benches ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  mixed  as  before  with 
the  general  mass  of  citizens,  they  became  a  regularly  organized 
party.  This  arrangement  seemed  at  first  to  lend  them  strength. 
Their  applause  or  dissent,  being  more  concentrated,  product  a 
greater  elibct.  At  any  sudden  turn  in  a  debate  they  were  in  a 
better  position  to  concert  their  measures,  and  could  mote  readily 
put  forwards  their  best  speakers  according  to  emergencies.  But 
these  advantages  were  counterbalanc-ed  by  Htill  greater  draw- 
backs. A  little  knot  of  men,  who  £;am  a  particular  comer  of 
the  ecclesia  wore  constantly  opposing  the  most  popular  mea- 
sures, naturally  incurred  a  great  share  of  odium  and  suspicion ; 
but  what  was  stilt  worse,  the  paucity  of  their  numbers — and 
from  their  position  they  could  easily  be  counted — was  soon  re- 
marked i  and  they  then  began  to  fail  into  contempt,  and  were 
designated  as  The  Few. 

t  2.  The  points  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  were  much 
the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Gimon.  Thucydides  and 
his  followers  were  for  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  the 
last  of  Greece,  and  were  opposed  lo  the  more  popular  notion  of 
extending  the  Athenian  dominion  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  other  Grecian  states.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  all  their  efTorts  should  he  directed  agamst  the  common 
enemy,  the  Persians ;  and  that  the  advantages  which  Athens 
derived  from  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  should  be  strictly  and 
honestly  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  that  confederacy 
had  been  formed.  With  regard  to  this  subject  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles  had  produced  a  fresh  point  of  contention.  The 
vast  amount  of  treasiwe  accumulated  at  Athens  from  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  allies  was  more  than  sutEcieat  for  any  apprehended 
necessities  of  defence,  and  Pericles  applied  the  surplus  to 
strengthening  and  beautifying  the  city.  Thucydides  complained 
that,  by  this  misapplication  of  the  commonfuud,  Athens  was  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Greece.  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  so  long  as  be  reserved  sufflcient  to  guarantee  secu- 
rity against  the  Persians,  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  apply  the 
B;i-p!'H  l^  Athenian  purposes.     This  arjument  is  the  argument 
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of  the  BtTODgest,  and,  if  Talid  in  this  case,  might  at  any  time  be 
applied  to  justify  the  gToesest  abusee  of  power.  The  beet  that 
"we  can  say  in  &voui  of  the  Athenians  is  thftt,  if  they  weie  strong 
enough  to  commit  this  injustice,  they  were  also  enlightened 
enough  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  producing  works  of  ut  that 
have  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Other 
Mmquerora  have  ottea  contented  themselTes  with  canyijig  off 
the  works  of  others — the  Athenians  had  genius  enough  to  pro- 
duce their  own.  But  we  can  hardly  justi^  the  means  by  pobt- 
ing  to  the  result. 

i  3.  From  the  oppoaition  of  Thucydides,  Pericles  was  released 
by  ostracism;  though  by  which  party  such  a  step  was  proposed 
cannot  be  determined.  Thucydides  went  into  hanishment.  This 
event,  which  probably  took  place  about  two  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Thjr^  Years'  Truce,  completely  broke  up  the 
aristocratical  party ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  Pericles 
enjoyed  the  sole  direction  of  aflkiis.  His  views  were  of  the 
most  lofty  kind.  Athena  was  to  become  the  capitsJ  of  Greece, 
the  centre  of  art  and  refinement,  and  at  the  same  time  of  thoee 
democratical  theories  which  formed  the  beau  idial  of  the  Athe- 
nian notions  of  government.  In  her  external  appearance  the 
city  was  to  be  rendered  worthy  of  the  high  position  to  which 
she  aspixed  by  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  her  public  buildings, 
by  her  works  of  art  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  and 
by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  hei  religious  festivals.  All 
these  objects  Athens  wss  enabled  to  attain  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  through  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  citi- 
zens and  the  vast  resources  at  her  command.  !No  state  has  ever 
exhibited  so  much  intellectual  activity  and  so  great  a  progress 
in  art  as  was  displayed  by  Athens  in  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  Thirty  Yeats'  Truce  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  of  the  Uterature  of  this  period,  as  well 
as  ot  the  great  works  of  art  produced  in  it,  an  account  is  given 
in  another  place,*  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  briefly  here  the 
more  important  structures  with  which  Athens  was  adorned  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Pericles.  On  the  Acropolis  rose  the 
magniflcent  temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Parthenon,  built  from 
the  plans  of  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  but  under  the  direction  of 
Phidias,  who  adorned  it  with  the  most  beautiful  sculptures,  and 
es^ially  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Athena  in  ivory,  47  feet  in 
height.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre  designed  for  musical  per- 
formances, called  the  Od^um,  was  erected  at  the  south-eBstem 
fixit  of  the  Acropolis.     Both  these  structures  appear  to  have  been 
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fiiuih«d  by  437  b.c.  Scxnewhat  l&tei  were  ereoUd  tlie  Fiopy- 
1»a,  01  magnificent  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  on  the  westem 
aide.  Bcflidei  these  vast  works,  othen  were  commenced  which 
were  interrupted  by  the  bretiking  out  of  the  Peloponnewaji  war, 
OS  the  reconstruction  of  the  Erectheum,  or  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  PolUs;  the  building  of  a  great  temple  of  Demeter,  at 
Eleusie,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleuiinian  mysledes ;  an- 
other of  Athena  at  Sunium,  and  one  of  Nemeos  at  Rhunnus. 
Besides  these  ornamental  works,  Periclee  undertook  others  of  & 
more  useful  kind.  In  order  to  render  the  communication  be- 
tween Athens  and  Firvus  still  more  secure,  he  constructed  a 
thiid  long  wall  between  the  two  already  built,  lunning  parallel 
to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from,  the  one  which  united  tiie  city 
to  Firffius.  At  the  same  time  Fineus  itself  was  improved  and 
beautified,  and  a  new  dock  and  arsenal  constructed,  said  to  have 
cost  1000  talents.  The  whole  cost  of  these  improveiuenta  was 
estimated  at  3000  talents,  or  nearly  700,000/. 

In  this  part  of  his  plans  Fericles  may  be  said  to  have  been 
aitirely  sucoeisful.  The  beautiful  works  which  arose  under  his 
BuperintendentM  established  the  empire  of  Athenian  tast«,  not 
only  for  his  own  time  but  for  aU  succeeding  ages.  But  the  other 
and  more  substantial  put  of  his  projects — the  esUblishment  of 
the  material  empire  of  Athens,  of  which  theee  works  were  to 
be  but  the  type  and  ornament — was  founded  on  a  miacaloulB' 
tion  of  the  physical  strength  and  resources  of  his  country ;  and 
after  involving  Athens,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  in  a  long 
aeries  of  Bufiering  and  jnisfbrtune,  ended  at  laat  in  her  degrada- 

i  4.  Colonization,  ibr  which  the  genius  and  inclination  of  the 
Athenians  had  always  been  suited,  was  another  and  safer  method 
adopted  by  Fericlee  for  extending  the  influence  and  empire  of 
Athena,  The  aettlemenls  made  under  his  auspices  were  of  two 
kinds,  Clervchies,*  and  regular  colonics.  The  former  mode  woa 
exclusively  Athenian.  It  consisted  in  the  allotment  of  land  in 
conquered  or  subject  countries  to  certain  bodies  of  Athenians, 
who  continued  to  retain  all  their  original  rights  of  citizenship. 
This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  entering  upon 
land  already  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  instead  of  having  to  re- 
claim it  from  the  rude  condition  of  nature,  seems  to  have  render- 
ed such  a  mode  of  settlement  much  preferred  by  the  Athenians. 
The  earliest  instance  which  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  yeai  b.o.  50C, 
when  four  thousand  Athenians  entered  upon  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian  knights.     But  it  was  under  Periolea  that  this  system 
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'was  moBt  estanaively  adopted.  '  During  his  administnttion  1000 
Athenian  oitizena  'were  settled  in  the  Thiadan  ChBTwniese,  500 
in  Ifaxoa,  and  250  in  Androe.  UIb  expeditions  for  this  purpoae 
ena  extended  into  the  Euxiue.  From  Sinop^,  on  the  nhores  of 
that  aea,  he  expelled  the  despot  TiinesilauB  and  hii  party,  whose 
estates  were  confiBcated,  ajid  assigned  for  the  inatntenanoe  of 
600  Athenian  citizetu.  The  islands  of  Lemnoe,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  as  well  as  a  large  tract  in  the  north  of  Enbtsa, 'were  also 
completely  occupied  by  Athenian  proprietors. 

The  most  important  colonies  settled  by  Pericles  were  those  of 
Tburii  and  Amphipolis.  Since  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the 
Crotoniates,  in  b.c.  509,  the  former  inhabitants  had  lived  dis- 
persed in  the  adjoining  territory  along  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 
They  had  in  vain  requested  Sparta  to  recolonize  them,  and  now 
applied  to  Pericles,  who  granted  their  request.  In  b.c.  443  he 
Bsat  out  a  colony  to  found  Thuiii,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybaris.  But  though  established  under  the  auspices  of  Athens, 
Thurii  can  hardly  be  considered  an  Athenian  colony,  since  it 
contained  settlers  from  almost  all  parts  of  Qreece.  Among 
thoae  who  joined  this  colony  were  the  historian  Herodotus  and 
the  orator  Lvaias.  The  colony  of  Amphipolis  was  founded  some 
years  later  (b.c.  437),  under  the  conduct  of  Agnon.  But  here 
also  the  proportion  of  Athenian  settlers  'was  small.  Amphipolis 
was  in  fact  only  a  new  name  6x  Ennea  Uodoi,  to  colixiize 
which  place  the  Athenians,  as  before  related,  had  already  made 
some  muacoeasfol  attempts.  Tbey  now  micceeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  ground  against  the  Edcnuans,  and  Amphipolis  became 
an  important  Athenian  dependency  with  reterenoe  to  Thrace  and 

t  5.  Such  tren  the  Khones  of  Pericles  fur  protnoting  lihe  em- 
pire of  Athens.  That  emfuie,  since  the  concluson  of  &«  Thirty 
Years'  Truce,  had  again  become  exclnsiTely  maritime.  Yet  even 
among  the  subjects  and  allies  miited  'widi  Athens  by  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos,  her  sway  'was  borne  'with  growing  discontent. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  dissatistaotion  was  the  amount  of 
the  tribute  exacted  by  the  Atbeuians,  as  'well  as  their  misappli- 
cation of  the  proceeds.  During  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
the  rate  of  contribution  was  raised  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent., 
although  the  purpose  for  which  the  tribute  was  originally  levied 
bad  almost  entirely  ceased.  In  the  time  of  Aristides  and  Cimon, 
^hen  an  active  war  was  canying  on  against  the  Persians,  the 
sum  annually  collected  amounted  to  460  talents.  Intbetimeof 
Pericles,  although  that  war  had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  what 
has  baen  called  the  peace  of  Cimon,  and  though  the  only  arma- 
ment still  maintuned  for  the  ostensible  purposes  of  the  con- 
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•  tedemcy  was  a  fleet  of  aixty  triremed,  which  cnuaed  in  the 
jGgBRn,  the  tribute  had  nevertheleaa  increased  to  the  annual 
sum  oi  600  talents^.  The  importance  of  this  trihute  to  the 
Athenians  may  be  estimated  ftoia  the  Ikct  that  it  fonned  con- 
sideiably  more  than  half  of  their  whole  revenue ;  for  their  in- 
come from  other  sources  amounted  only  to  400  talents.  It  may  be 
eaid,  indeed,  that  Greece  wai  not  even  yet  wholly  eecure  from 
another  Persian  invasion ;  and  that  Athena  was  thraefbie  juatified 
in  continuing  to  colleotthe  tribute,  out  of  which  it  must  injustice 
to  Pericles  he  admitted,  a  large  sum  had  been  laid  by,  amounting, 
when  the  Peloponnesian  war  brake  out,  to  6000  talents.  But 
that  there  was  no  longer  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  &oin 
the  Pereiane  is  shown  by  mibsequent  events ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  Pericles  saved  a  large  sum,  yet  he  had  spent  much  in 
decorating  Athens ;  and  the  HUrplus  was  ultimately  apphed,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  the  league,  but  in  defending  Athens  from 
enemies  which  her  aggressive  policy  had  provoked. 

But  the  tribute  was  not  the  only  grievance  of  wliich  the  alhes 
had  to  complain.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  C<  iniederacy  of 
Delos,  the  islands  of  Chios,  Samoa,  and  Lesbos  ii  ere  the  only 
states  ^hich  now  held  the  footing  of  independent  a  Uies  :  that  is, 
they  alone  were  allowed  to  retain  their  ships  and  fbrtilications, 
and  were  only  called  upon  to  furnish  mihtary  and  naval  aid 
when  required.  The  other  members  of  the  league,  some  of  them 
indeed  with  their  own  consent,  had  been  deprived  of  their  navy 
and  reduced  to  the  coitdition  of  tributaries.  The  deliberative 
synod  tor  discussing  and  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  league 
had  been  discontinued,  probably  from  the  time  when  the  trea- 
sury was  removed  irom  Delos  to  Athens ;  whilst  the  Helleno- 
tamin  bad  been  converted  into  a  board  consjsting  solely  of 
Athenians.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  seeming  independ- 
ence of  the  three  islands  just  mentioned,  the  Athenians  were  in 
fact  the  sole  arbiters  of  the  afiairs  of  the  league,  and  the  sole 
administratorB  of  the  fund.  Another  grievance  was  the  trans- 
ierence  to  Athens  of  all  lawsuits,  at  least  of  all  public  suits  ;  for 
on  this  subject  we  are  unable  to  draw  the  line  distinctly.  In 
criminal  cases,  at  all  events,  the  allies  seem,  to  have  been 
deprived  of  the  power  to  inflict  capital  punishment.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  even  private  suits  in  which  an  Athe- 
nian was  concerned  were  referred  to  Athens.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  true,  the  allies  may  have  derived  benefit  from  a  trial  before 
the  Athenian  people,  as  the  dicasteries  were  then  ctmstituted ; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  practice  can  only  be  r^arded  as  a  means 
and  a  badge  of  their  subjection.  Besides  all  these  causes  of 
complaint,  the  alliea  had  of)en  to  endure  the  oppressions  and 
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exaetions  of  Athenian  officen  both  militaiy  and  naval,  as 
well  ae  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Athenian  citizene  settled  among 
them. 

Many  of  these  abueee  had  no  doubt  ariaea  before  the  time  of 
Pericles ;  but  the  excuse  for  them  had  at  all  events  ceased  to 
exiBt  with  the  death  of  Clmon  and  the  extinction  of  the  Fenian 
war.  To  expect  that  the  Athenians  should  have  volvmtarily 
relinquished  the  advantages  derived  from  them  might  be  to  de- 
mand too  much  of  human  nature,  especially  as  society  was  then 
constituted ;  and  the  AtheniauH  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  did  not 
abuee  their  power  to  a.  greater  extent  than  many  other  nations 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  With  this  argument  for 
their  exculpation  we  must  rest  content ;  for  it  is  the  only 
one,  They  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  people. 
The  alluremoit,  it  must  be  confeeaed,  was  a  splendid  one.  By 
means  of  the  league  Athens  had  become  the  mistreea  of  many 
scattered  cities,  fonDerly  her  equals;  and  the  tennof  t^ejt^over 
them  was  applied  to  her  not  only  by  her  enemies,  but  adopted 
in  her  overweening  confidence  and  pride  by  heraelf. 

t  6.  The  principal  event  in  the  external  history  of  Athens 
during  the  period  comprised  in  the  present  chapter  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  islaikd  of  Samoe,  the  most  important  of 
the  three  islands  which  still  retained  their  independence.  In 
B.C.  440,  the  Milesians,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Samians 
in  a  war  respecting  the  posseesion  of  Friend,  lodged  a  formal 
complaint  in  Athens  against  the  Samians ;  and  it  was  seconded 
by  a  party  in  Samoe  itself,  who  were  adverse  to  the  oligar- 
chical form  of  government  egtablished  there.  As  the  Sa- 
mians  refused  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Athenians, 
the  latter  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force ;  and 
tor  that  purpose  despatched  an  armament  of  forty  ships  to 
Samoe,  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  who  established  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  in  the  island,  and  carried  away 
hostages  belonging  to  the  iirst  Samiau  families,  whom  he  de- 
posited in  the  isle  of  Lemnos.  But  no  sooner  had  Pericles 
departed  than  some  of  the  oligarchical  party,  supported  by 
Pissuthnes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  passed  over  in  the  night  time  to 
Samos,  overpowered  the  small  Athenian  garrison  which  had  been 
left  by  Pericles,  and  abolished  the  democracy.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded lo  Lemnos,  and  having  r^ained  possession  of  the  hos- 
tages, proclaimed  an  open  revolt  against  Athens,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Byzantium. 

When  these  tidings  reached  Athens  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes 
immediately  sailed  for  Samoe.  Pericles  was  again  one  of  the  ten 
slrategi  or  generak  in  conHnand  (^  the  expedition,  and  among  his 
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colleagues  was  Sopfaoclea,  die  tragic  poet.  AfW  several  engage- 
ments between  the  hostile  fleets,  the  Samians  were  obliged  to 
Abandon  the  Kea  and  take  refuge  in  their  city,  which,  aAer  ea- 
during  a  si^  of  nine  mouths,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  Samians  were  compelled  to  raze  their  fortifications,  to 
surrender  their  fleet,  to  give  hostages  f<H  their  future  conduct, 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  amounting  to  1000  talents. 
The  Byzantines  submitted  at  the  same  time.  During  these 
operations,  it  was  a  point  disputed  unong  the  states  opposed  to 
Athens  whether  the  Samians  should  be  assisted  in  their  revolt ; 
a  question  decided  in  the  n^ative,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Corinthiana,  who  m^ntained  the  right  of  every  confe- 
derscy  to  punish  its  refractory  members. 

The  triumphs  and  the  powe*  of  Athens  were  no  doubt 
regsrded  with  fear  and  jealousy  by  her  rivajs  ;  but  the  conquest 
of  Samoa  was  not  followed  by  any  open  manifestation  of  hos- 
tility. A  general  impression  however  prevailed  that  sooner 
or  later  a  war  must  ensue ;  but  men  looked  forwards  to  it 
with  fear  and  trembling  Irom  a  conviction  of  the  internecine 
character  which  it  must  necessarily  assume.  It  was  a  hollow 
peace,  which  the  most  trilling  events  might  disturb.  The  train 
was  already  laid  ;  and  an  apparently  unimportant  event,  which 
occurred  in  b.c.  435  in  a  remote  comer  of  Greece,  kindled  the 
spark  which  was  to  produce  the  conflagration.  This  was  the 
quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Coioyra,  which  will  be  detailed  in 
die  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OATTSEB  OF  THE   FELOPONNESUlf  WA£. 

g  1.  Qaarrel  between  Corintli  ■nd  Coroyi*.  §  2.  Coreyrean  amhtMtj 
to  Atheni.  Decision  of  the  AtbeaiuiB.  3  3.  Thej  send  >  fleet  to 
Corey™,  Naval  engagaments.  Defeat  of  the  Coriathians.  g  4.  Re- 
Toltof  Potidffia.  §6.  CoDgreae  of  the  Peloponneaisn  allies  at  Sparta. 
TTie  Spartans  decide  for  war.  §  6.  Second  coogress.  The  allies  re- 
Bolve  upon  war.  §  1.  The  Lacedamonians  require  the  Athenians  to 
expe!  Pericles.  §  S.  Attacks  upon  Pericles,  Aspaeia,  and  Anaiagoraa. 
Imprisooment  and  death  of  Fludiaa.  g  9.  Furtber  requisitions  of  the 
Lacedamonians.  Rejected  by  the  Athenians.  %  10.  The  Thcbanx 
surprise  Plataa.  §  11.  The  Athenians  prepare  for  war.  Portents. 
§  la.  Forces  of  the  Lacednmonians  and  Athenians.  §  13.  The  Pelo- 
poaneeiao  army  awembles  at  the  bthmus  of  Corinth. 

i  1.  On  the  coast  of  lUyria,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Du- 
ra^, the  Corcyneuis  had  founded  the  city  of  Epidamnus,  Cor- 
cyra  (now  Coriii)  was  itself  a.  colony  of  Corinth  ;  and,  though 
long  at  eamity.with  its  mother  country,  was  forced,  according  to 
the  timo-hallowed  custom  of  the  Greeks  in  Buch  matters,  to 
select  the  founder  or  (Bcist  of  Epidamnua  from  the  Corinthians. 
Accordingly  Coiinth  became  the  metropolis  of  Epidamnus  also. 
At  the  tinie  of  ■which  we  apeak,  the  Epidamniana  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  lUyiians,  led  by  some  oligLxhical  exiles  of  theii 
own  city,  whom  tixey  had  expelled  in  consequence  of  a  domestic 
saditlon.     In  their  distren  Oiey  applied  to  Corcyra  for  asaist- 
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ance  ;  which  the  Corcyneans,  being  principally  connected  -with 

the  Epidaianian  oligarchy,  refused:  The  EpidamnianE,  &bei  con- 
eulting  the  otacle  of  Delphi,  then  sought  help  from  the  Corin- 
thiane,  who  undertook  to  aesiat  them,  and  organized  an  expedi- 
tion for  that  purpose,  conaiating  partly  of  new  eettlers,  and  partly 
of  &  militajy  foroe.  The  Corcyneans  lughly  resented  this  inter- 
ference, proceeded  to  restore  the  Epidaranian  ohgarchs,  and  with 
a  Seet  of  40  ships  blockaded  the  town  and  its  new  Corinthian 
ganiBon.  Hereupon  the  Corinthians  litted  out  a  still  stronger 
expedition,  for  which  they  collected  both  ships  and  money  from 
their  alhes.  The  Corcyreans,  having  made  a  fruitlefis  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Corinthians  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
prepared  to  meet  the  blow.  Their  fleet,  the  best  in  Greece  after 
that  of  Athena,  completely  defeated  the  Corinthiaos  ofT  Cape 
Actium  ;  and  on  the  game  day  Epidamnus  surrendered  lo  their 
blockading  squadron  (b.c.  435). 

t  2,  Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent  the 
two  following  years  in  active  preparations  for  retrieving  it 
They  got  ready  90  well-manned  ships  of  their  own ;  and  by  active 
exertions  among  their  allies,  they  were  in  a  c<Htdition,  in  the 
third  year  after  their  disgrace,  to  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  IdO 
sail.  The  Corcyroans,  who  had  not  enrolled  themselves  either 
in  the  Lacedtemonian  or  Athenian  alliance,  and  therefore  stood 
alone,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  these  preparations.  They  now 
resolved  to  remedy  this  deficiency  ;  and  as  Corinth  belonged  to 
the  Lacedemonian  alliance,  the  Corcyrroans  bad  no  option,  and 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  Athens.  Ambaasadoiv  were  accord- 
ingly despatched  to  that  city,  who,  being  introduced  into  the 
assembly,  endeavoured  to  set  in  a  striking  light  the  great  acces- 
sion of  naval  power  which  the  Athenians  would  derive  ftom  an 
aUiance  with  the  Corcyneans.  The  Corinthians,  who  had  also 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Corcynean  envoys,  appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce,  and  reminding  the  Athenians  that  it  was  through  tha 
representations  of  the  Corinthians  that  the  Feloponnesian  allies 
had  not  assisted  the  Samians  in  their  late  revolt.  The  opinions 
of  the  Athenian  assembly  were  much  divided  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  views  of  Pericles  and  other  speakers  at  length  pre- 
vailed. They  urged  that  whatever  course  might  now  be  taken, 
war  could  not  ultimately  be  avoided  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
more  prudent  course  waa  to  avail  themselves  of  the  increase 
of  atrength  offered  by  the  CorcyT»an  alliance,  rather  than  to  be 
St  last  driven  to  undertake  the  war  at  a  comparative  disadvantage. 
To  avoid,  however,  an  open  infringement  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce,  a  middle  course  was  adopted.     It  was  resolved  to  cui- 
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elude  only  &  defensive  alliance  'with  Corcyia ;  that  is,  to  defend 
the  Corcyiwans  in  case  their  territeries  were  actually  invaded  by 
the  Corinthiana,  but  beyond  that  not  to  lend  tliem  any  active 
assLstaiLce. 

^  3 .  By  entering  upon  this  merely  defeiuiye  alliance  the  Athe- 
nians aJM)  hoped  to  stand  aloof  and  Bee  the  Corinthian  and  Co> 
cytffian  fleets  mutually  deatroy  one  another ;  and  it  was  probably 
in  accordance  with  this  pohcy  that  only  a  amall  Bquadion  of 
ten  triremes,  under  the  command  of  Lacedcemonius  the  son  of 
Cimon,  was  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyreans. 
The  Corinthian  Aect  of  150  seuI  took  up  its  station  at  Cape  Chei- 
merium  on  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  where  the  Corinthians  establish- 
ed a  naval  camp,  and  summoned  to  theii  assistance  the  friendly 
Epirot  tribes.  The  CorcymWi  fleet  of  110  sail,  together  with 
the  10  Athenian  ships,  were  Etationed  at  one  of  the  adjoining 
islands  called  Sybota.  A  battle  speedily  ensued,  which  for  the 
number  of  ships  engaged,  was  the  greatest  yet  fought  between 
fleets  entirely  ti-recian.  Neither  side,  however,  had  yet  adopted 
the  Athenian  tactics.  They  had  no  conception  of  that  mode  of 
attack  in  which  the  ship  itself^  by  the  method  of  handling  it, 
became  a  more  important  instrument  than  the  crew  by  which 
it  was  manned.  Their  only  idea  of  a  naval  engagement  was  to 
lay  the  ships  alongside  one  another,  and  to  leave  the  hoplites  on 
deck  to  decide  the  combat  after  the  fashion  of  a  land  fight.  At 
first  LacediemoniuB,  in  accordance  with  bis  instructions,  took  no 
part  in  the  battle,  though  he  afibrded  all  the  assistance  he  could 
to  the  Corcyneans  by  manceuvring  as  if  he  were  preparing  to 
engage.  After  a  hard  fought  day,  victory  finally  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Corinthians.  The  Athenians  now  abandoned  their 
neutrality,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  flying  Corcy- 
rsans  from  their  pursuers.  This  action  took  place  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  Corinthians,  after  returning  to  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  fought  in  order  to  pick  up  their  own  dead  and 
wounded,  prepared  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  and  to 
eflect  a  landing  at  Corcyra.  The  Corcyneans  made  the  best 
preparations  they  could  to  receive  them,  and  the  Athenians, 
who  were  now  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions,  de- 
termined to  give  their  new  allies  all  the  assistance  in  their 
jmwer.  The  war  pean  had  been  sounded,  and  the  Corinthian 
tine  was  in  full  advance,  when  suddenly  it  tacked  and  stood  away 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus.  This  unexpected  retreat  was  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  30  Athenian  vessels  in  the  distance,  which  the 
Corinthians  believed  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  a  still  larger 
fleet.  But  though  this  was  not  the  case,  the  succour  proved 
Eiiflicient  to  deter  tiie  Corinthians  from  any  fitrther  hostilities. 
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Drawing  up  their  ihips  along  tbe  coast  of  Epirus,  they  aent  a 
few  men  in  a  Bmal)  boat  to  Temonstrata  with  tho  Athenians  for 
having  violated  the  truce ;  and  finding  from  the  parley  that  the 
Atbenians  did  not  mean  to  undertake  ofiensive  operations  againat 
them,  they  sailed  homewards  with  their  whole  fleet,  ailer  erect- 
ing a  trophy  at  Sybota.  On  reaching  Corinth  800  of  their  pri- 
soners were  sold  as  slaTes  ;  but  the  remaining  250, nuiny  of  whom 
belonsed  to  the  first  families  in  Corcyra,  though  detained  in 
custoay  were  treated  with  peculiar  kindneee,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  eveDtually  establish  in  that  ialand  a.  party  favourable 
to  Corinth.     These  events  took  place  in  the  year  b.c.  432. 

i  i.  The  Corinthians  were  naturally  incensed  at  the  conduct 
of  Athens,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  This  was  soon  aflbided  them  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Macedonian  prince  Perdiocas  towaxde  the 
Athenians.  Ofiended  with  the  Athenians  for  having  received 
into  theii  alliance  hig  two  brothers  Phihp  and  Dardas,  with  whom 
he  was  at  open  variance,  Ferdiccas  exerted  aU  his  efibits  to  injure 
Athens.  He  iueited  hei  tributaries  among  the  Chalcidians  and 
Bottiraans  to  revolt,  including  PoUdffia,  a  town  seated  on  the 
isthmus  of  Pallene.  Fotidtea,  though  now  a  tributary  of  Athens, 
was  originally  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  towards  whom  it  still 
owed  a  sort  of  metropolitan  allegiance,  and  received  from  them 
certain  annual  magistrates  called  Epidemiurgi.  Aware  of  the 
hostile  feeling  entertained  at  Corinth  against  the  Athenians, 
Perdiccas  not  only  sent  envoys  to  that  city  to  concert  measuiea 
for  a  revolt  of  Potidva,  but  also  to  Sparta  to  induce  the  Pelopon- 
neaan  league  to  declare  war  against  Athens. 

The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedings.  They 
were  about  to  despatch  an  armament  to  the  Thermaic  gulf,  de- 
signed to  act  against  Perdiccas ;  and  they  now  directed  the  com- 
mander of  this  armament  to  require  the  Potidmans  to  level  their 
walls  on  the  side  of  the  town  towards  the  sea,  to  dismiss  their 
Corinthian  magistrates,  and  to  give  hostages,  as  a  pledge  of  their 
future  fidelity.  Thereupon  tbJa  Potid»ana  opeuJy  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  in  the  summer  apparently  of  B.C.  432.  In- 
stead, of  immediately  blockading  Potideea  the  Athenian  fleet 
wasted  six  weeks  in  the  nege  of  Thermo,  during  which  interval 
the  Corinthians  were  enabled  to  throw  a  reinibrceraent  of  2000 
troops  into  Potidsa.  Thereupon  a  second  aimament  was  de- 
apalched  fiom  Athens,  and  jouied  the  former  one,  which  waa 
now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Fydnaon  the  Macedonian  coast.  But 
as  the  town  promised  to  hold  out  for  some  time,  and  as  the 
neceuity  &r  attacking  Fetidsa  seemed  pressing,  an  accommo- 
datiun  was  patched  up  with  Perdiccas,  and  the  whole  Athenian 
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ferce  marched  overland  Bgainat  Potidsa.  AnBteaB,theCormthi&n 
geuenl.  was  waiting  to  receive  them  Dear  OtynthuB,  and  &  battle 
ensued  in  'which  the  Athenians  were  victorious.  The  Corinthiaiu 
tdtinuttelf  sacceeded  in  effecting  their  ntreat  to  Fotidtea  ;  and 
the  Athenians,  after  receiving  a  further  reinforeemeut,  com- 
pletely hlockftded  the  towA  both  by  sea  and  land. 

i  5.  Meanwhile  the  Lacedfemoniaiis,  vigei  on  all  sides  by  the 
complaints  of  their  allies,  summoned  a  general  meetiag  of  the 
Feloponneaian  confederacy  at  Sparta.  Besides  the  Corinthians 
other  members  of  it  had  heavy  grievances  to  allege  against 
Athens.  Foremost  among  these  were  the  Uegarians,  who  com- 
plained that  their  commerce  had  been  mined  by  a  recent  decree 
of  the  Athenians,  which  excluded  them  from  every  port  within 
the  Athenian  jurisdiction.  The  pretexts  for  this  severe  mesgure 
were  that  the  Uegaziaos  had  harboured  runaway  Athenian 
slaves,  and  had  cultivated  pieces  of  unappropriated  itnd  conse- 
crated land  upon  the  borderB.  Tbese  jeasons  seem  Erivoloua ; 
and  the  real  cause  of  the  decree  must  no  doubt  be  aacrtbed  to 
the  hatied  which  the  Athenians  entertained  towards  Megara, 
since  her  revolt  from  them  fourteen  years  before,  ^Sgina  was 
another,  though  not  an  open,  accuser.  No  deputy  from  that 
island  actually  appeared  at  the  congieas ;  but  the  .£ginetans 
loudly  compluned  throu^  the  mouihs  of  others,  that  Athens 
wi^held  from  them  the  independencetowhichthey  were  entitled. 

The  assembly  having  beea  eonvened,  the  deputies  from  the 
various  aUied  cities  addressed  it  in  turn,  the  Corinthian  envoy 
reserving  hinuelf  for  the  last.  He  depicted  in  glowing  language 
the  ambition,  the  eaterprise,  and  the  perseverance  of  Athens, 
which  he  contrasted  with  the  over-cautious  and  inactive  policy 
of  Sparta.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Spartans,  be  exclaimed ; 
"  The  Athenians  are  naturally  innovators,  prompt  both  in  de- 
ciding and  in  acting :  whilst  you  only  think  of  keeping  what 
you  have  got,  and  do  even  leas  than  what  pontive  necessity  re- 
quires. They  are  bold  beyond  their  meaoa,  venturesome  beyond 
their  judgment,  sanguine  even  in  desperate  reverses ;  ycM  do 
even  less  than  you  are  able  to  perform,  distrust  your  own  con- 
clusiona,  and  when  in  difficulties  fall  into  utter  despair.  Thei/ 
never  hang  back  ;  you  never  advance  ;  they  love  to  serve  abroad, 
you  seem  chained  at  home ;  they  believe  that  every  liew  movement 
will  procure  them  freeh  advantage  ;  you  fancy  that  every  new 
step  will  endanger  what  ^ou  already  poness."  And  af^r  telling 
them  same  more  home-truths,  he  concluded  with  a  threat  that  if 
they  still  delayed  to  perform  their  duty  towards  their  confede- 
rates, the  Corinthians  would  forthwith  seek  some  other  aUiance. 

An  Athenian  ambassador,  charged  with  some  other  business. 
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was  then  lesiding  at  Sparta ;  and  when  the  Corinthian  envoy 
had  concluded  his  addreM,  he  roae  to  reply  to  it.  After  de- 
nying the  right  of  Sparta  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  between 
Coiinth  and  Athens,  he  entered  into  a  general  vindication  of  the 
Athenian  pohcy.  He  contended  that  empire  had  not  been 
Bought  by  Athens,  but  thrust  upon  her,  and  that  she  could  not 
abdicate  it  without  endangaring  her  very  existence.  He  alluded 
to  the  eminent  serricea  rendered  by  Athens  to  all  Greece  during 
the  Persian  war  ;  muntained  that  her  empire  was  the  natural 
result  of  that  conjuncture,  and  denied  that  it  had  be«i  exercised 
with  more  eererity  than  was  necessary,  or  than  would  have  been 
used  by  any  other  Qrecian  power,  including  Sparta,  heiself.  He 
concluded  by  calling  upon  the  LaeedsmoniauB  to  pause  before 
taking  a  step  which  would  be  irretrievable,  and  to  compose  all 
present  differencea  by  an  amicable  arbitration;  declaring  that, 
should  Sparta  begin  the  war,  Athens  was  prepared  to  resist  her, 
as  he  now  called  those  gods  to  witness  who  had  been  invoked  to 
sanctify  the  truce, 

Aflor  these  speeches  had  been  delivered,  all  strangers,  in- 
cluding the  Peloponnesian  allies,  were  ordered  to  witKdraw  from 
the  aeaembly,  and  the  Lacediemonians  then  proceeded  to, de- 
cide among  themselves  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  In  this 
debate  the  Spartan  king  Archidomus  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
peace ;  but  ^e  ephor  Sthenelaidas,  who  presided  upon  this  occa- 
sion in  the  assembly,  called  upon  big  countrymen  in  a  short  and 
vigorous  speech  to  declare  immediate  war  against  Athens.  The 
Spartan  assembly  was  accustomed  to  vote  by  acclamation,  and, 
on  the  question  being  put,  the  vote  for  war  decidedly  predomi- 
nated. But  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  upon  so  important  a 
subject,  Stheneludas,  otHitrary  to  the  usual  practice,  ordered 
the  assembly  to  divide,  when  a  vast  majority  declared  themselvea 

i  6.  Before  their  resolution  was  publicly  announced,  the  Lace- 
diemonians, with  characteristic  caution,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  upon  the  subject.  The  god  having  promised  them 
his  aid,  and  assured  them  of  succees,  provided  they  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  it,  another  congress  of  the  allies  was  sum- 
moned at  Sparta.  In  this,  as  in  the  ibimer  one,  the  Corinthians 
took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  debate.  The  majority  of 
the  congress  decided  for  war,  thus  binding  the  whole  Felqaonne- 
aian  confederacy  to  the  same  policy.  This  important  resolution 
was  adopted  towards  the  close  ol^B.c.  432,  or  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

i  7.  Previously  to  an  open  declaration  of  war,  the  Lacedieino- 
nians  spnt  several  requisitions  to  Athens,  intended  apparently  to 
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justify  the  step  they  were  about  to  take  against  lur,  in  case  ibe 
refiued  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  first  uf  these  requi- 
sitions seems  lo  have  been  a  pohtical  mantEUVie,  aimed  against 
Pericles,  their  most  constant  and  powerful  enemy  )u  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  Pericles,  as  we  have  said,  belonged  to  the  Alc- 
mteonidie  ;  a  ikmily  regaided  as  having  incuired  an  inexpiable 
taint  thmugh  the  sacrilege  conunitted  nearly  two  centuries 
Yietcae  by  theii  ancestor  Mcgmcles,  in  causing  the  adherents  of 
Cylon  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  whither 
they  had  fled  fot  refuge*  The  Lacedsmonians,  in  now  deaumd- 
ing  that  Athens  should  be  delivered  from  this  "  abomination," 
'  haxdly  expected  that  she  would  consent  to  the  banishment  irf 
her  great  statesman  ;  but  they  at  all  events  gave  his  opponents 
in  the  assembly  an  opportunity  to  declaim  againit  him,  and  to 
flx  'uptHi  him  the  odium  of  being,  in  port  at  loaat,  the  cause  of 
tbe  impending  war. 

i  8.  For  Pericles,  despite  his  influence  and  power,  had  still 
many  bitter  and  active  enemies,  who  not  long  before  had  indi- 
lectiy  assailed  him  through  his  private  connections,  and  even 
endeavouiM  to  wound  bis  honour  by  a  charge  of  peculation. 
His  mistress  Aspasia  belonged  to  that  class  of  women  whom  the 
Greeks  called  hetaree,  hterally  "  female  companions,"  or  as  we 
should  designate  them,  courtezans.  Many  of  these  women  were 
distinguished  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  also  for  their  wit 
and  accomplishments,  and  in  this  respect  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  generality  of  Atheniaa  ladies  ;  who,  being  destined 
to  a  life  of  privacy  and  seclusion,  did  not  receive  the  benefit 
of  much  mental  culture.  Pericles,  ailer  divorcing  a  wife  with 
iriiom  he  had  hved  unhappily,  took  Aspasia  to  his  house,  and 
dwelt  with  her  till  his  death  on  terms  of  the  greatest  affection. 
Their  intimacy  with  Anaxagoras,  the  celebrated  Ionic  philoso- 
pher, was  made  a  houdJe  for  wounding  Pericles  in  hia  tenderest 
relations.  Paganism,  notwithstaading  its  licence,  was,  with  sur- 
prising inconsistency,  capable  of  producing  bigots  :  and  even  at 
Athena  the  man  who  ventured  to  dispute  tbe  existence  of  a 
hundred  gods  with  morals  and  passions  somewhat  worse  than 
those  of  ordinary  human  nature,  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Anaxagoras  was  indicted  for  impiety.  Aspasia  was  included  in 
the  same  charge,  and  dragged  before  tbe  dicastery  by  the  comic 
poet  Hermippus.  Anaxagoras  prudently  fled  from  Athens,  and 
thus  probably  avoided  a  fote  which  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
accusation  alUrwords  overtook  Socrates.  Pericles  himself  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Aspasia.  He  was  indeed  indirectly  imphcated  in 
the  indictment ;  but  he  felt  no  concern  except  for  his  beloved 
*  See  sboT^  p.  SB 
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Aiptuia,  and  on  thii  occasion  the  cold  and  somewhat  haughty 
Btateamon,  whom  the  most  violant  Btorms  of  the  aasemhiy  could 
not  deprive  of  his  Belf-poBBeuion,  was  for  once  seen  to  we«^. 
UiB  appeal  to  the  dicastery  was  Buccewfiil,  but  another  trial  stUL 
awaited  him.  An  iodictmeat  was  prefetred  against  his  £tiend, 
the  gceat  eculptor  Phidias,  for  embezzleiDeiit  of  the  gold  in- 
tended to  adom  the  celebrated  ivory  ttatue  of  Athena ;  and 
according  to  some,  Pericles  himself  waa  included  in  the  charge 
of  peculation.  Whether  Periclea  was  ever  actually  tried  on 
this  accusation  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  all  events  if  he  was,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  The  gold 
employed  in  the  statue  had  been  fixed  in  such  a  manner  ths^  it 
could  be  detached  and  weighed,  and  Periclee  challenged  his  ac- 
cusers to  the  proof.  But  Phidias  did  not  escape  so  fortunately. 
There  were  other  circumstances  which  rendered  him  unpopular, 
and  amongst  them  the  fact  that  he  had  introduced  portraits 
both  of  himself  and  Pericles  in  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Phidias  died  in  prison  before  the  day 
of  trial ;  and  some  even  whispered  that  he  had  been  poisoned  I^ 
the  enemies  of  Pericles,  in  order  to  increase  the  su^icTons  which 
attached  to  the  latter.  Another  report,  equally  absurd  and  un- 
founded, was  that  Periclee,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
accusation,  kindled  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

But  although  these  proceedings  proved  that  Pericles  had  many 
bitter  enemies  at  Athens,  still  the  majority  of  the  Athenians 
were  in, his  favour,  and  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on 
account  of  the  absurd  and  obsolete  charge  which  the  Lacede- 
monians now  thought  fit  to  bring  against  him.  They  retorted 
that  the  Spartans  themselves  had  some  accounts  to  settle  on  the 
score  of  sacrilege,  and  required  them  to  clear  themselves  from 
having  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Gape  Tienarus  by 
dragging  away  and  slaying  the  Helots  '^lo  had  taken  re^ige 
there,  as  well  as  from  their  impiety  in  starving  to  death  the 
regent  Pausanias  in  the  temple  of  Athena  ChalcicBCus. 

i  9.  Having  failed  in  this  requisition  the  LacedBmonians 
brought  forward  others  more  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
They  demanded  that  the  Athenians  should  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Fotidsa,  restore  the  independence  of  .£gina,  and 
rep^  their  decree  against  the  Megarians.  On  the  last  of  these 
demands  they  laid  particular  stress,  and  intimated  that  war 
might  be  avoided  by  a  compliance  with  it.  But  this  was  rejected 
as  well  as  the  others.  The  Lacedaemonians  then  sent  their  ulti- 
matum. They  declared  that  they  wished  for  peace,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  interrupted  if  the  Athenians  consented  to  teeogniM 
t!ic  indcpt^ndencc  of  the  other  Grecian  states. 

L .,j-v  Google 
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This  last  lequisitioD,  so  difieient  from,  and  ao  much  moie 
general  than  the  preceding  demandB,  ehawed  clearly  enough  that 
the  Lacedemonians  were  reiolved  upon  war.  The  character  of 
this  requisition  seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  adopted  as  a 
sort  of  maniieslo  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  Greece  in 
&TOur  of  the  Feloponnesian  league,  which  now  professed  to 
stand  forwards  as  the  ebampion  of  its  liberties.  That  this  was 
the  view  taien  of  it  by  the  Athenian  aaaembly  may  be  inferred 
from  the  debate  that  ensued,  in  which  the  principal  topic  was 
the  MegBJian.  decree,  and  the  poaaibihty  of  still  avoiding  a  war 
I^  its  lepeal.  On.  this  point  a  warm  discussion  took  place.  A 
m^ority  of  the  OBsembly  seined  still  inclined  for  peace.  But 
Pericles,  in  s  speech  of  so^Hissing  eloquence  and  power,  again 
contended  that  no  concessions  could  ultunately  avert  a  war,  and 
after  passing  in  review  the  comparative  forces  t^  Athena  and  her 
opponents,  concluded  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to  return  for 
answer  that  they  were  reauy  to  give  satisikction  respecting  any 
mattra  which  properly  concerned  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  and 
that  they  would  forbear  from  commencing  hostilities ;  hut  that 
at  the  same  time  they  were  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force. 
This  answer  was  accordingly  adopted,  though  not  without  much 
reluctance,  and  communicated  to  the  Spartan  envoys. 

4  10.  Before  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  and  whilst  both 
paxties  stood  in  suspense,  hostilities  were  begun  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  431  by  a  treacherous  attack  of  the  Thebans  upon  Flatea. 
Though  fitBoti&ns  by  descent,  the  Flatteans  did  riot  belong  to 
the  Bceotian  league  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians,  and  enjoyed  in  some  decree  a  commu- 
nion of  their  civil  rights.  Hence  they  were  regarded  with  hatred 
and  jealousy  by  the  Thebans,  which  sentiments  were  also  shared 
by  a  small  oligarehical  faction  in  Platiea  itself  The  state  of 
afiairs  in  Greece  seemed  favourable  for  striking  a  secret  and 
unexpected  blow.  Nauclides,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  faction 
at  Flatiea,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Thebans,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  surprise  the  town  at  a  time  when  the  citizens 
were  off  their  guard.  During  a  religious  festival  and  in  a  rainy 
night,  a  body  of  more  than  300  Thebans  presented  themselves 
before  one  c^  the  gates  of  Plattea,  and  were  admitted  by  Nan- 
didea  and  his  partisans.  "She  latter  wished  to  conduct  the 
Thebans  at  once  to  the  houses  of  their  chief  political  opponents, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  secured  or  made  away  with.  The 
Thebans,  however,  hesitated  to  commit  so  gross  a  piece  of  vio- 
lence, They  expected  to  be  reinforced  next  day  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  Theban  army,  when  they  should  be  able  to  dictate 
their  own  terms  without  having  reconrse  to  the  invidious  act 
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vhlch  had  been  propoeed  to  them.  They  accordingty  took  up 
a  poBitioQ  in  the  agora,  or  market-place,  and  directed  their 
herald  to  sunnnon  all  the  iahabitanta  %vhoeo  political  views  coin- 
cided 'with  their  own,  to  come  and  joiii  their  ranks.  The  fiist 
feeling  of  the  Plateana  waa  one  oi'  aut^Me  md  alarm  on  being 
roused  from  their  deep  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
their  ancient  enemies  were  in  possesaimi  of  their  town.  But 
when  the  small  number  of  the  Thebans  b^an  to  be  ascertained, 
they  took  heart,  established  communicatious  "with  one  another 
by  breaking  through  the  wallB  of  their  houses,  and  having  barri- 
caded the  Blrccta  with  waggons,  fell  upon  the  enemy  a  httle 
before  daybreak.  The  Thebana  formed  in  cloee  order,  and  de- 
fended themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  But  they  were  ex- 
hausted by  their  midnight  march  through  a  soaking  rain ;  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  narrow  crooked  streets  of  the  town, 
now  chcdied  with  mud  and  obstructed  by  barricades ;  whilst  the 
women  burling  the  tiles  from  the  housetops  with  loud  yells  and 
execiations,  completed  their  confusion  and  dismay.  A  very  few 
succeeded  in  escaping  over  the  walls.  The  great  majority,  mis- 
taking the  folding-dooie  of  a  laige  granary  for  the  city  gates, 
ruahed  in  and  were  made  prisoners.  The  march  of  the  rein- 
forcement had  been  delayed  by  the  rain,  which  bad  rendered  the 
river  Asopus  scarcely  fordable  ;  and  when  they  at  last  arrived 
th^  found  all  their  countrymen  either  slain  or  captured. 

The  Thebans  without  the  walla  now  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on 
all  the  persons  and  property  they  could  find,  as  pledges  ibr  the 
restoration  of  the  prisoners.  Hereupon  the  Plati^ns  despatched 
a  herald  to  remonstrate  against  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  exist- 
ing peace,  promising  at  the  game  time  that  if  they  retired  the 
prisoners  should  he  given  up,  but  if  not,  that  they  would  be  im- 
mediately put  to  death.  The  Thebans  withdrew  on  this  under- 
standing. But  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the  Flatieane, 
instead  of  observing  the  conditions,  removed  all  their  moveable 
property  from  the  country  into  the  town,  and  then  maaeacred 
all  the  prisoners  to  the  number  of  180. 

t  11.  At  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans  into  Plstea  a  mes- 
aengei  had  been  despatched  to  Athens  with  the  news,  and  a 
second  one  al\er  their  capture.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent 
a  herald  to  enjoin  the  Platceans  to  take  no  steps  without  their 
concurrence  ;  but  he  arrived  too  late,  and  the  prisoners  were 
already  slain.  So  striking  an  incident  as  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Thebans  could  not  ioil  to  produce  an  immediate  war, 
and  the  Athenians  concerted  their  measures  accordingly.  They 
immediately  issued  orders  ibr  seizing  all  Btxotians  who  might 
happen  fu  be  in  Attica,  placed  an  Atheniai)  garrison  in  Flalaa, 
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and  lemored  thence  all  the  womeu  and  other  inhabitants  inca- 
)Mble  of  taking  a  part  in  its  defence.  War  was  now  faiil^  kindled. 
All  Greece  looked  on  in  suapenae  ax  its  two  leading  cities  were 
about  to  engage  in  a  strife  of  which  no  man  oould  foresee  the 
end ;  but  the  puth,  with  which  both  Athens  and  Peloponnesus 
then  abounded,  having  had  no  experience  of  the  bitter  calaiuides 
of  war,  rushed  into  it  with  ardour.  Every  city,  nay,  almcet 
every  individual,  seemed  desirous  of  taking  a  part  in  it ;  most  of 
them,  however,  from  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  Athens,  and  with 
a  desire  either  of  avoiding  or  of  being  relieved  irom  her  yoke. 
The  predictions  of  soothuyers  and  oracles  were  heard  on  all 
sides,  whilst  natural  portents  we[«  eagerly  inquired  afler  and  in- 
ten)reted.  A  recent  earthquake  in  DcLot,  which  had  never 
before  experienced  such  a  calamity,  seemed  to  foreshadow  the 
approaching  struggle,  and  to  form  a.  fitting  introduction  to  a 
period  which  was  to  be  marked  not  only  by  the  usual  honon  of 
war,  but  by  the  calamities  of  earthquakes,  drought,  famine,  and 
pestilence. 

^2.  The  nature  of  the  preparations  and  the  amount  of  forces 
on  both  sides  were  well  calculated  to  excite  these  apprehensions. 
On  the  side  of  Sparta  was  tanged  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus — 
except  Argos  and  Achaia, — together  with  the  Megarians,  Bceo- 
tians,  Pbooians,  Opuntian  Loorians,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and 
Anactorians.  The  force  collected  fironi  these  tribes  consisted 
chiefly  of  hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  foot-soldiera ;  but  Bteotia, 
Phocis,  and  Locris  also  supplied  some  excellent  cavalry,  A  good 
navy  was  the  great  deficiency  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
though  Corinth  and  several  other  cities  furnished  ships.  Yet 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Dorian  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  they 
hoped  to  collect  a  fleet  of  500  triremes ;  and  they  even  designed 
to  apply  to  the  Persian  king,  and  thus  bring  a  Phcenician  fleet 
again  to  act  against  Athens. 

The  aUios  of  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thessalians, 
Aearaanian^  MesBenians  at  Kanpactus,  and  PlatEeans,  were  all 
insular,  and  consisted  of  the  Chians,  Ijesbiana,  Corcymaus,  and 
Zacynthians,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  Cepfaollcnians.  To 
these  must  be  added  her  tributary  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor,  together  with  all  the  islands  north  of  Crete, 
except  Meloe  and  Thera.  The  resources  at  Athene  immediately 
avai^ble  were  very  great.  They  consbted  of  300  triremes  ready 
for  active  service,  1200  cavalry,  1600  bowmen,  and  29,000  hop- 
lites, for  the  most  part  Athenian  citizens.  Of  these,  13,000 
formed. the  flower  of^the  army,  whilst  the  rest  were  employed  in 
garriscm  dnty  in  Athens  and  the  ports,  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
long  walls.     In  the  treasury  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  large  smn 
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of  6000  taleots,  or  about  1,400,0002.  sterling,  in  coined  ailTer. 
This  lesorve  had  at  one  time  amounted  to  9700  talents,  but  had 
been  reduced  to  the  aam  stated  by  the  architecturat  impiDve- 
menta  in  Athene,  and  by  the  siege  of  Fotidsa.  The  plate  and 
votive  oSenugs  in  the  temples,  available  in  cue  of  urgent  need, 
were  estimated  at  nearly  1000  talents  of  silvei.  Bewdes  theee 
resources,  Athens  had  also  the  annual  tribute  of  her  Buhjects. 

f  13.  Such  were  the  forces  of  the  two  contending  cities.  Im- 
mediately after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Platsa,  the  LacedsB- 
monians  issued  orders  to  their  allies  to  send  two-thirds  of  their 
disposable  troops  at  once  to  the  istlunug  of  Corinth,  where  they 
were  to  aasemble  by  s  day  named,  for  the  purpoee  of  invading 
Attica.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus, 
the  conunander-in-ohief  (^  the  expedition,  reviewed  the  assem- 
bled host,  and  addressed  a  few  wcods  of  advice  and  exhortation 
to  the  principal  officers.  Archidamus  still  cherished  hwea  that 
the  Athenians  would  yield,  when  they  saw  the  hostife  army 
ready  to  eater  Attica,  and  accordingly  he  s«it  forwards  Mele- 
iippus  to  announce  the  impending  invasion.  But,  at  the  instance 
of  Pericles,  the  assembly  had  adopted  a  resolution  to  receive 
neither  envoy  nor  herald ;  and  Mdesippua  was  escorted  back 
without  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  Aa  he  parted 
from  his  escort  at  the  Attic  border,  he  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing— "  This  day  will  be  the  banning  of  many  calamities  to  the 
Greeks." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

;. — FftOM  THE  COMMENCE  KENT  O 


§1.  llie  PeloponDeaians  invade  Attica.  gS.  Attenian  naval  exp«di' 
tioiu  to  PeloponDWOB  and  Looris.  g  8.  The  AtheoiaoR  invade  tha 
H^srid.  §4.  Seeond  iovaaioD  of  Attioa.  Plaeiie  at  Athens.  fiS. 
Unpopularit;  of  Periclw.  He  is  accused  of  malvenaUon.  g  S.  Uia 
domeatic  nusfortunes.  Death.  Character,  g  T.  The  Lacediemo- 
nians  ravage  Attica.  Their  naval  operations,  g  8.  SuiTender  of 
PotidKL  |b.  The  Laccdsmoiiiaiu  besieee  Plateea.  g  10.  Part  of 
the  garrison  escapa.  §  11.  Surrender  of  the  town.  Irial  and  ez»- 
entioa  of  the  gr 


f  1 .  Akchtoamus  hftd  entered  upon  the  war  vith  reluctance,  and 
he  now  prosecuted  it  without  vigour.  Ho  still  clung  to  the 
idea  that  the  Athenians  would  ultimately  incline  to  peace,  and 
he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  so  desirable  a  result.  The  enor- 
mous force  which  he  was  leading  a^nst  them  wa«,  indeed,  well 
calculated  to  test  their  firnmeas.  It  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  of  60,000  men,  whilst  some  writers  raise  the 
number  to  100,000 ;  and  the  greater  port  of  them  were  animated 
with  a  bitter  hatred  of  Athens,  and  with  a  lively  desire  of  revenge, 
Archidamus  having  lingered  as  long  as  he  could  at  the  isthmus, 
marched  slowly  forwuds  afier  the  return  of  Melesippus,  and 
taking  a  circuitous  road,  crossed  the  Attic  border.  Having 
wasted  several  days  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  frontier 
tortresB  of  (Eno^,  and  not  having  leceived,  as  he  expected,  any 
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measage  iixtn)  the  Atheniuu,  he  proceeded  towards  EleuBiB  and 
the  Thiiaaisa  plain,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  June 
inB-C.  431. 

MoEiuwhile,  Pericles  had  infitnieted  the  inhabitaats  of  At- 
tica to  secure  themselves  and  their  property  within  the  walls 
of  Athena.  They  obeyed  hia  injunctiona  with  reluctance,  tor 
the  Attic  popnlation  had  from  the  earliest  tiuies  been  strongly 
attached  to  a  rural  life.  But  the  circumstances  admitted  of 
no  alternative.  From  all  quarters  they  might  be  seen  hurrying 
towards  the  capital  with  their  families  and  goods ;  whilst  the 
cattle  were  for  the  most  part  conveyed  to  Eubcea,  or  some  other 
of  the  adjoining  islands.  Athens  now  became  inconveniently 
crowded.  Every  vacant  spot  in  the  city  or  in  Pineua,  even 
those  which  belonged  to  the  temples,  were  occupied  by  the 
encampments  of  the  fugitives.  The  Acropolis,  indeed,  was  pre- 
served from  this  prolane  invasion  i  but  the  ground  immediately 
under  it,  called  tiie  Pdasgicon,  which,  in  obedience  to  an  an- 
cient oracle,  had  hitherto  been  Buflered  to  remain  unoccu^ned, 
was  now  brought  into  use.  The  towers  and  receeaea  of  the 
city  walls  were  converted  into  dwellings;  whilst  huts,  tenta, 
and  even  caaks  were  placed  under  the  long  walls  to  answer  the 
aame  purpose. 

Arohidamus,  after  ravaging  the  fertile  Tbriasian  plain,  is 
which  he  waa  but  feebly  opposed  by  a  body  of  Athenian  ca- 
valry, procaeded  to  Achams,  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  flour- 
ishii^  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  situated  only  about  seven  miles 
from  Athens.  Here  he  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  within 
sight  of  the  metropolis,  and  b^gan  to  lay  waste  the  country 
around,  eipecting  probably  by  that  means  to  provoke  the  Ath&- 
iiians  to  battlo.  But  in  tiiis  he  was  disappointed.  The  Athe- 
nians, indeed,  and  especially  the  Achamiana  now  within  the  walla, 
who  had  contributed  no  fewer  than  3000  Uoplitcs  to  the  army, 
were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exaaperation  at  beholding 
their  houses,  their  ripening  crops,  their  fruitful  vineyards  and 
orchards  destroyed  beforo  their  very  eyes.  Little  groups  might 
be  seen  gathering  together  in  the  atrects  angrily  discussing  the 
question  of  an  attack,  quoting  oracles  and  prophecies  which 
assured  them  of  succcse,  and  indignantly  denouncing  Pericles 
as  a  traitor  and  a  coward  for  not  leading  them  out  to  battle. 
Among  the  leaders  of  these  attacks  upon  Pericles,  Cleon,  the 
future  demagogue,  now  first  rising  into  public  notice,  waa  con- 
spicuouB.  It  required  all  the  iirmnesa  of  Pericles  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  public  indignation.  He  had  resolved  not  to  venture 
an  engagement  in  the  open  licld,  and  steadily  refused  in  the  pre- 
sent c::c->c:l  slate  of  Ihe  pihiic  mind  to  call  an  a»»ombly  of  the 
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people,  in  wfaicb  no  doubt  fNtne  desperate  reaolntion  would  hava 
been  adopted.  In  order,  however,  to  divert  in  some  decree  the 
popular  clamour,  he  permitted  the  Atheman  and  Thesealian  ca- 
valry to  make  eaUies  foi  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  plundering 
paitiee  of  the  enemy  and  of  protecting  as  much  aa  pomible  the 
lande  adjacent  lo  the  city. 

( 2.  But  whikt  Pericles  thus  abandoned  the  Attic  teuitory 
to  tbe  enemy,  he  was  taking  active  meaeures  to  retaliate  on  the 
Peloponnesus  itself  the  sufieringa  inflicted  on  the  Athenians.  For 
this  purpose  an  Athenian  fleet  of  100  triremes,  strengthened  by 
50  Corcynean  ships,  as  well  as  by  some  from  the  other  alhes, 
sailed  round  Felopomiesus,  and  disembarking  troops  at  various 
points,  caused  conaiderable  damage.  This  expedition  penetrated 
aa  far  narthwards  as  the  coast  of  Acamania,  where  the  Corin- 
thian settlement  of  SoDium  and  the  town  of  AstacuB  were  taken, 
whilst  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  which  voluntarily  submitted, 
was  enrolled  among  the  allies  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  a  smaller  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  coast  of  Locris,  where  the  towns  of  Thronium 
and  Alop6  were  taken  and  sacked,  and  a  naval  station  established 
at  the  smaU  uninhabited  island  of  Atalanta,  in  order  to  coerce 
the  Locrian  privateers  who  infested  Eubixa.  The  naval  oper- 
ations of  the  year  were  concluded  by  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
igginetans  from  their  island.  The  situation  of  .£gina  rendered 
it  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  maritime  station ;  and  the 
Athenians  were,  moreover,  incensed  against  the  inhabitants  for 
the  part  they  bad  taken  in  exciting  the  war.  The  whole  of  the 
population  was  transported  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
the  Spartans  allowed  them  to  occupy  the  town  and  district  of 
Thyrea;  and  their  island  was  ]:ortioned  out  among  a  body  of 
Athenian  cleruchs. 

1 3.  ArchidamuB  evacuated  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July, 
by  the  route  of  Oropus  and  Bceotia  ;  at^r  which  his  army  was 
disbanded.  The  Atbenians  availed  themselves  of  his  departure 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Megarians.  Towards  the  end 
of  September,  Pericles,  at  the  head  of  13,U00  Hophtes,  and  a 
large  force  of  hght-armed  troops,  marched  into  the  Megarid, 
which  he  ravaged  up  to  the  very  gates  of  tbe  city.  The  Athe- 
nians repeated  the  same  ravages  once,  and  sometimes  twice 
every  year  whilst  the  war  lasted.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the 
Athenians  also  formed  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the. 
Odrysian  Thracians,  whose  assistance  promised  lo  be  of  use  to 
them  in  reducing  Potidiea  and  the  revolted  Chalcidian  towns. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  first  campaign.  From  the 
method  in  which  the  war  was  (inducted  it  had  become  prnfly 
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evident  th&t  it  would  prove  of  long  duiatioii ;  and  the  Athenians 
now  proceeded  to  provide  for  this  contingency.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  reserve  fund  of  lOOO  taJeals  should  be  set  apart,  which 
was  not  to  be  touched  in  any  other  case  than  an  attack  upon 
Athens  by  sea.  Any  citizen  who  proposed  to  make  a  difierent 
use  of  the  fund  incuired  thereby  the  puniehment  of  death.  With 
the  same  view  it  was  resolved  to  reserve  every  year  100  of  their 
best  triremes,  fully  manned  and  equipped. 

Towards  the  winter  Fericles  dehvered,  from  a  lofty  platform 
erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  the  (imeral  oration  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  wai.  This  speech,  or  at  all  events  the  substance 
of  it,  has  been  preserved  by  Thucydides,  who  may  posubly  have 
heard  it  pronounced. .  It  is  a  valuable  monument  of  eloquence 
and  patnotiam,  and- particularly  intereeting  ibr  the  sketch  which 
it  contains  of  Athenian  manners  as  well  as  of  the  Athenian  con- 


i  4.  Another  year  had  elapsed,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  430 
the  Felopormesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  invaded  Attica. 
At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  a  more  in- 
sidious and  more  formidable  enemy.  The  plague  broke  out  in 
the  crowded  city.  This  terrible  disorder,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  .Ethiopia,  had  already  desolated  Asia  and 
many  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.  At  Athena  it 
iiret  appeared  in  the  Fineus ;  and  the  numbers  of  people  now 
congregated  in  a  narrow  space  caused  it  to  spread  with  iearful 
rapidity.  A  great  proportion  of  those  who  were  seized  perished 
in  from  seven  to  nine  days.  Even  In  ihoee  who  recovered  it 
generally  left  behind  some  dreadiiil  and  incurable  distempef.  It 
frequently  attacked  the  mental  fiiculties,  and  left  thoEo  who  to- 
covered  from  it  so  entirely  deprived  of  memoiy  that  they  could 
neither  recognise  themselves  nor  others.  The  disorder  being 
new,  the  physicians  could  iind  no  remedy  in  the  resources  of  their 
art,  nor,  asmay  be  well  supposed,  did  the  charms  and  incantations 
to  wbi(^  the  supcistitioua  legorted  prove  more  effectual.  Despair 
now  began  to  take  possession  of  the  Athenians.  Borne  Giurpected 
that  the  Feloponneaiana  had  poisoned  the  wells ;  others  attnbuted 
the  pestilence  to  the  anger  of  Apollo.  A  dreadful  state  of  moral 
dissolution  followed.  The  sick  were  seized  with  unconquer- 
able despondency ;  whilst  a  great  part  of  the  population  "who 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  disorder,  expecting  soon  to  be  attacked 
in  turn,  abandoned  themselves  to  all  maimer  of  excess,  debauch- 
ery, sjid  crime.  The  dread  of  contagion  prodoced  on  all  per- 
vading sellishnen.  Men  abstained  from  tending  and  alleviating 
the  BuiTenngs  even  of  their  nearest  relatives  and  friends  dur- 
ing thcii  sickness,  as  well  as  from  administering  the  sacred  rttea 
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of  flepulture  to  theix  remaiiu  aitei  death.  These  piotu  offices  of 
duty  and  fneudship  ettber  lemamed  unperfonaBa,  or  were  left 
to  be  discharged  by  strangers,  who,  havuig  recovered  from  the 
disease,  enjoyed  ha  immumty  from  its  further  uttaclra.  Often 
-would  a  struggle  arise  for  the  poeseesion  of  a  funeral  pile,  and 
many  a  body  was  burnt  on  the  pile  destined  for  another.  But  for 
the  moat  part  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  unheeded  in  the  Etreets 
and  teinplea,  but  more  particularly  around  the  -wells,  whither 
they  had  crowded  to  quencb  the  burning  and  insatiable  thirst 
excited  by  the  disorder.  The  very  dogs  died  that  prayed  upon 
the  corpses,  whilst  by  a  peculiar  instinct  the  vultures  and  other 
birds  of  prey  abstained  iitun  feeding  on  tbem. 

The  numbers  carried  off  by  the  pestilence  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population.  Such  at 
least  was  about  the  ascertained  proportuMi  among  the  kni^la 
and  hoplites  fonning  the  upper  classes.  The  number  of  vio- 
tims  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  popnlatiim  was  never  ascer- 
tained, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlut  the  ratio  among  these 
was  much  higher. 

k  5.  Opprrased  at  once  by  war  and  pestUence,  theii  lands 
desolated,  theti  homes  filled  with  mourning,  it  is  not  smpiisiiig 
that  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  rage  and  despair,  or  that 
they  vented  their  anger  on  Pericles,  whom  they  deMoed  the 
author  of  their  misibrtunes.  But  that  statesman  still  adhered 
to  bis  plans  with  unshaken  firmness.  Though  the  Lacedwmo- 
uions  were  in  Attica,  though  the  plague  had  already  seized  on 
Athens,  he  was  vigorously  pushing  bis  plans  of  ofiensive  operv 
tiofls.  A  foreign  expedition  might  not  only  divert  the  popular 
mind,  but  -would  prove  boieficial  by  relie-ving  the  crowded  city 
of  part  of  its  population  ;  and  accordingly  a  fleet  was  fitted  out, 
of  which  Pericles  himself  took  the  command,  and  which  com- 
mitted devastations  upon  various  parts  of  the  Feloponneaiaa 
coast-  But,  upon  returning  from  this  expedition,  Pericles  found 
the  pnbUc  feeling  more  exasperated  than  before.  Envoys  bad 
even  been  despatched  to  Sparta  to  sue  for  peace,  but  had  been 
dismissed  without  a  hearing ;  a  disappointment  which  bad  ren- 
dered the  populace  still  more  furious.  Pericles  now  found  it 
necessary  to  call  a  pubhc  assembly  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
Gonduot,  and  to  encourage  the  desponding  citizens  to  persevere. 
But  though  be  succeeded  in  persuading  tbem  to  prosecute  tba 
wax  with  vigour,  they  still  continued  to  nourish  their  feelings  of 
hatred  against  the  great  stateaman.  His  political  enemies,  of 
whom  Gleon  was  the  chief,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  the 
pubhc  mind  to  bring  against  him  a  charge  of  peculation.  The 
main  object  of  this  accusation  was  to  incapacitate  him  for  th« 
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office  of  Btmt^iLi  or  geDiBc&l.  He  was  brought  before  the  dicaa- 
tery  oa  this  chuge,  ancl  eentenced  to  pay  a  conaidemble  fine ; 
but  eventually  a  strong  le-action  occurred  in  his  favour.  He 
wsB  re-elected  general,  and  apparently  regained  all  the  mflueooe 
he  had  ever  poesesBed. 

t  6.  But  he  was  not  destmed  long  to  enjoy  this  return  of 
popularity.  His  life  was  now  cloeing  in,  and  its  end  was  clouded 
by  a  long  train  of  domestic  misfortuneB.  The  epidemic  deprived 
him  not  only  of  many  peraonal  and  political  friends,  but  aleo  of 
several  near  relations,  amongst  whom  were  his  sister  and  his 
two  Intimate  sons,  Xanlhippus  and  Faralus.  The  death  of  the 
tatl«r  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  During  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
as  be  placed  a  garland  on  the  body  of  this  his  iavourite  bcni,  be 
was  completely  overpowered  by  his  feelings  and  wept  alond. 
His  ancient  house  was  now  left  without  an  heii.  By  Aspa^a, 
however,  he  bad  an  illegitimate  son  who  bore  his  own  name,  and 
whom  the  Athenians  now  legitimised,  and  thus  alleviated,  as 
far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  misfortunea  of  their  great  leader  ; 
a  proceeding  all  the  more  atriking,  since  Pericles  himself  had  pro- 
posed the  law  which  deprived  of  citizenship  all  those  who  were 
not  Athenians  on  the  mother's  side,  as  well  aa  on  the  fiither'a. 

AAer  this  period  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Pericles  waa 
persuaded  by  hia  friends  to  take  any  active  part  in  public 
afiaira  ;  nor  did'  he  aurvive  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  An  at- 
tack of  the  prevailing  epidemic  waa  succeeded  by  a  low  and 
lingering  fever,  which  undermined  both  his  strength  of  body  and 
vigour  of  intellect  As  hs  lay  apparently  unconscious  on  his 
death-bed,  the  friends  who  stood  around  it  were  engaged  in  te- 
oalling  his  exploits.  The  dying  man  interrupted  them  by 
remarking — "  What  you  praise  in  me  ia  partly  the  result  of  good 
fortune,  and  at  all  events  common  to  me  with  many  other  com- 
manders. What  I  chiefly  pride  myself  upon,  you  have  not  no- 
ticed— no  Athenian  ever  wore  mourning  llirough  me."  ' 

The  character  of  Pericles  has  been  very  variously  estimated. 
Those  who  reflect  upon  the  enormous  influence  which,  for  eo  long 
a  period,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
he  exercised  over  an  ingenious  but  fickle  people  like  the  Athe- 
nians, will  hardly  be  diapoaed  to  question  his  intellectual  supe- 
riority. This  hold  on  the  public  aHection  waa  not,  aa  in  the  caau 
of  Cimon,  the  reeult  of  any  popularity  of  manner,  for,  aa  we  have 
said,  the  demeanour  of  Periclea  waa  characterized  by  a  reeerve 
bordering  upon  baughtinese.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
it  ?  IhiuhlleaB,  in  Hie  first  place,  to  his  extraordinary  eloquence. 
Gicem  r^ards  him  aa  the  first  example  of  an  almost  perfect 
orator,  at  once  dehghting  the  Athenians  with  his  copioiiEncsa 
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and  grace  and  overawing  them  by  the  force  and  cc^ency  of  his 
diction  and  arguments.  He  seems,  indeed,  on  the  testimony  of 
two  comic  poete  who  will  not  be  suBpected  of  exaggeration  in 
hia  favour,  to  have  singularly  combined  the  power  of  peisuauon 
with  that  more  rapid  and  abrupt  style  of  oratory  which  takes 
an  audience  by  storm  aod  defies  all  resistance.  According  to 
Eupolis,  persuasion  itself  Bat  upon  his  lips,  and  he  was  the  only 
orator  who  left  a  sting  behind ;  whilst  Aristophanes  charac- 
terizes his  eloquence  as  producing  the  same  ellects  upon  tho 
social  elements  as  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  exerts  upon 
the  natural  atmosphere.  Bis  referred  manners  may  have  con- 
tributed, and  were  perhaps  designed,  to  preserve  his  autho- 
rity from  falling  into  that  contempt  which  proverbially  springs 
from  lamiliarity ;  whilst  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  in 
spite  of  them  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  equivocal  benefits 
which  he  bad  conferred  on  the  Athenians,  by  not  only  making 
the  humblest  citizen  a  partaker  in  all  the  judicial  and  legislative 
functions  of  the  state,  but  even  paying  him  for  the  performance 
of  them.  These  innovations  are  condemned  by  the  two  greatest 
philosophers,  though  of  opposite  schools,  that  Greece  ever  saw, 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  not  only  by  them  but  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  antiquity.  Pericles,  indeed,  by  the  unlimited 
authority  which  he  pcwsesKed  over  the  people,  was  able  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  these  changes,  which,  however,  soon 
became  apparent  after  his  death,  and  made  the  city  a  prey  to 
the  artifices  of  demagogues  and  rhetors.  But  if  Pericles,  as  a 
politician,  may  not  be  deserving  of  unqualified  praise,  Pericles 
as  the  accomplished  man  of  genius  and  the  hbexa]  patron  of 
literature  and  art,  is  worthy  of  the  bluest  admiration.  By 
tbeee  qualities  he  has  justly  given  name  to  the  meet  brilliant 
intellectual  epoch  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  on  this 
point  we  have  already  touched,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
hereafter. 

t  7.  Whilst  the  Athenians  were  snflering  from  the  pestilence, 
the  Lacediemonians  were  prosecuting  their  second  invasion  even 
more  extensively  than  in  the  previous  year.  Instead  of  confin- 
ing their  ravages  to  the  Thriasian  plain,  and  the  country  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athena,  they  now  extended  them 
to  the  more  southern  portions  of  Attica,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
mines  of  Laurium.  The  Athenians  still  kept  within  their  walls ; 
and  the  Lacedssmonians,  after  remaing  forty  days  in  their  ter- 
ritory, again  evacuated  it  as  before.  This  year,  however,  the 
operations  of  the  latter  by  sea  formed  a  new  feature  in  the  war. 
Their  fleet  of  100  triremes,  under  the  command  of  Gnemus,  at- 
tacked and  devastalpd  tlio  island  of  Zncvnihup.  hut  did  not 
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mcceed  in  efiecting  a  permanent  conquest.  They  'vera  too 
iuferior  in  naval  itrength  to  cope  with  the  Athenian*  on  the 
open  eea ;  but  the  Feloponnesian  priv&teei^  especially  those 
from  the  lleganan  port  of  Ninea,  inflicted  conBiderablB  loea 
on  the  Aatheaian  Jiiheiies  and  coiomeroe.  Some  of  these 
privateere  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Asia  MJnor, 
and  molested  the  Athenian  trade,  for  the  protection  of  which 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  defipatch  a  iquadTon  of  six 
triremes,  under  Meleeander.  A  revolting  feature  in  this  pre- 
datory warlhre  was  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Lacediemonisiui 
treated  theix  priwnetB,  who  were  mercilewly  daJn,  and  their 
bodies  cast  into  clefts  and  niTimes.  This  produced  retaliation 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Some  Felopoonesiau  envoys,  <sl 
their  way  to  the  court  of  Persia  to  solicit  aid  against  Athens, 
were  joined  by  the  Corinthian  general  Aristeus,  who  persuaded 
them  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Thiacian  king  Sitalces,  in  order  if 
possible  to  detach  him  fiom  the  Athenian  alliance.  But  this 
was  a  fatal  miscalculation.  Not  only  was  Sitalcee  firmly  attached 
to  the  Athenians,  but  his  son  Sadocus  had  been  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  Athens  ;  and  the  Athenian  residents  at-  the  court  of 
Sitalces  induced  him,  in  testimony  of  zeal  and  gratitude  for  his 
newly  conferred  rights,  to  procure  the  arreat  of  the  Feloponue- 
sian  envoys.  The  whole  party  were  accordingly  seized  and 
conducted  to  Athens,  where  they  were  put  to  death  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  their  bodies  cast  out  among  the 
rocks,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  murders  committed  by  the  La- 
cedeemoniane. 

k  8.  By  this  act  the  Athenians  got  rid  of  Aristeus,  who  had 
proved  himself  an  active  and  able  commander,  and  who  wu  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  Potideea  as  well  ss  the  principal 
cause  of  its  successful  resistance.  In  the  following  winter  that 
town  capitulated,  afler  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  it 
sulTered  such  extremity  of  famine,  that  even  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  converted  into  tbod.  Although  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  such  distreas,  and  though  the  siege  had  cost  Athens 
2000  talents,  the  Athraian  genertds,  Xenofdion,  the  son  of  Euri- 
pides, and  his  two  colleagues,  granted  the  Fotidnans  favourable 
terms.  For  this  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  Ath^uans,  who 
had  expected  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  siege  by  selling  tho 
prisoners  as  slaves,  and  perhaps  also  to  gratify  their  vengeance 
by  putting  the  intrepid  garrison  to  death.  Potidna  and  its 
temtory  was  now  occnpied  by  a  body  of  1000  colonists  &om 

i  0.  The  third  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  439)  was  now  opening 
and  oothing  decisive  had  been  performed  on  either  side.     AAet 
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two  mTanans,  but  little  miBchie^  |«ol)«bly,  wu  capable  of  being 
inflicted  on  the  Attic  tairitory,  or  at  all  eveota  not  aufficient  to 
induce  the  PeloponneHanB  to  incur  the  risk  of  infection  from 
the  plague.  Archidamua,  therefore,  now  directed  his  whole 
force  againjst  the  ill-fated  town  of  Fl&tsa.  As  he  approached 
their  city,  the  Platnans  deepatched  a  heiald  to  Archidamua  to 
remonrtrata  against  this  invasitni,  and  to  remind  him  of  the 
solemn  oatb  which  Pausanias  had  ewom,  when,  af^r  tbe  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  he  offered  saorilice  to  Jove  Eleutherioe  in  the 
great  square  of  Plat«a,  and  there,  in  the  pieaeooe  of  the  as- 
sembled allies,  bound  himself  and  them  to  respect  and  guarantee 
their  independence.  Arohidamus  replied  tlut  by  their  oaths 
they  were  bound  to  assist  him  in  the  liberation  of  the  rest  of 
G-reece  ;  but,  if  they  wotild  not  agree  to  do  this,  theii  independ- 
ence should  be  respected  if  they  only  consented  to  remain 
neutral.  AfUr  this  sunujioiiB  had  been  twice  repeated,  the  Pla- 
teaus returned  for  answer  that  they  could  do  nothing  without 
the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  in  whoM  custody  their  wives  and 
families  now  were  ;  adding,  that  a  profession  of  neutrality  might 
again  induce  the  Thebans  to  soiprise  their  city.  Hereupon 
Arohidamns  proposed  to  them  to  hand  over  their  towu  and 
territory  to  the  Lacediemonians,  together  with  a  schedule  of  all 
the  property  which  they  cont&ined,  engaging  to  bold  them  ia 
trust  uid  to  cultivate  the  land  till  the  war  was  terminated,  when 
every  thing  should  be  safely  reetored.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Platieans  might  retire  whithersoever  they  chose,  and  receive  an 
allowance  sufficient  for  their  support. 

The  offer  seemed  fair  and  tempting,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Platieans  were  for  accepting  it,  but  it  was  resolved  lirst  of  all  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  tbe  Athenians :  who,  however,  exhorted 
them  to  hold  out,  and  promised  to  assist  them  to  the  last.  The 
PtatSMUW,  afraid  to  send  a  herald  to  the  Spartan  camp,  now  pro- 
claimed from  the  walls  their  refusal  of  the  profiered  terms ; 
'wheu  Archidamus  invoked  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  soil  to 
witness  that  it  was  not  until  the  Platieans  had  renounced  the 
oaths  whioh  bound  them,  that  he  had  invaded  their  territory. 
The  Peloponnesians,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  really  unwilling 
tD  undertake  the  si^;e.  They  were  driven  into  it  by  the  ancient 
grudge  of  the  Thebans  against  Platsa. 

The  siege  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
annab  of  G-recian  wariare.  Flalwa  was  but  a  small  city,  and  ita 
garrison  coisisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athenians,  toge- 
ther wiUi  110  wranen  to  manage  their  household  afiairs.  Yet 
this  small  force  set  at  defiance  the  whole  army  of  the  Pelopon- 
Desians.     The  fint  operation  of  Archidamus  was  to  surround  the 
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town  with  ft  strong  palisade  iimned  of  the  &utt  trees  which  had 
been  cut  down,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Platsans  of  all  egrew. 
He  then  began  to  erect  a  mound  of  timber,  earth,  and  stones 
against  the  wall,  Ibmiing  an  inclined  plane  up  which  his  troops 
might  march,  and  thus  take  the  place  by  escalade.  The  whole 
army  laboured  at  this  mound  seventy  days  and  nights ;  but 
whibt  it  was  gradually  attaining  the  requisite  height  the  Pla- 
Iffiana  on  their  side  were  engaged  in  raisiDg  their  walls  with  a 
Bupentmcture  of  wood  and  brickwork;,  protected  in  front  with 
hides.  They  also  formed  a  subterranean  passage  under  their 
walls,  and  uudermined  the  mound,  which  thus  fell  in  and  re- 
quired constant  additions.  And  as  even  these  precautions 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  ultimately  defeated,  they  built  a  new 
interior  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  whose  two  horns  joined 
the  old  one  at  points  b^ond  the  extent  of  the  mound ;  so  that 
if  the  besiegera  succeeded  in  carrying  the  first  rampart,  they 
would  be  in  no  better  position  thaii  beibre.  So  energetic  was 
the  defence,  that  the  Lacedomtxiians,  after  spending  three 
months  in  these  fruitless  attempts,  resolved  to  turn  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  reduce  the  place  by  famine. 

i  10.  They  now  proceeded  to  surrouod  the  city  with  a  double 
wall  of  circumvallation,  the  interior  space  between  the  two  of 
sixteen  feet  in  breadth  being  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  structure 
protected  by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  one  towards  the  town  and  the 
other  towajds  the  country.  The  interior  was  occufued  by  the 
troops  left  on  guard,  half  of  which  consisted  of  BcBotians  and  the 
other  half  of  PeloponnegianH.  In  this  manner  the  Plateaus 
endured  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  the  Athenians 
attempted  nothing  for  their  relief.  In  the  second  year,  however, 
about  half  the  garriscm  effected  their  escape  in  the  following  bold 
and  successful  manner.  Provisions  were  begiiming  to  run  short, 
and  the  Plattean  commander  exhorted  the  garrison  to  scale  the 
wall  by  which  they  were  blockaded.  Only  212  men,  however, 
were  found  bold  enough  to  attempt  this  hazardous  feat.  Choos- 
ing a  wet  and  stormy  December  night,  they  issued  from  their 
gates,  lightly  armed  and  carrying  with  them  ladders  accurately 
adapted  to  ihe  height  of  the  wall.  These  were  fixed  against  it 
in  tfie  space  between  two  towers  occupied  by  the  guard,  and  tfao 
first  company  having  mounted,  slew,  without  creating  alarm, 
the  sentinels  on  duty.  Already  a  great  put  of  the  Platseans  had 
gained  the  summit,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  kicked  down  by 
one  of  the  party  betrayed  what  was  passing.  The  whole  guard 
immediately  turned  out,  bnt  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  knew 
not  whither  to  direct  their  blows,  whilst  the  lighted  torches  which 
they  carried  rendered  them  a  conspicuous  aim  for  the  arrows  and 
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jftyelins  of  thoee  Platieans  who  had  g&ined  the  other  aide  of  the 
walls.  In  thii  mamiei  the  little  band  succeeded  in  eflecting 
their  escape  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was  captured, 
and  of  a  few  who  lost  their  oouTage  and  returned  to  Plattea. 

i  11.  But  though  the  provisione  of  the  gairison  were  hus- 
banded by  this  direiiuution  in  their  number,  all  the  means  of 
subeirtence  were  at  length  exhausted,  and  starvation  began  to 
stare  them  in  the  face.  The  Lacediemonian  commander  had 
long  beeu  in  a  condition  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  but  he  had 
been  directed  by  express  ordeiv  from  home  to  reduce  it  to  a 
voluntary  capitulation,  in  order  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
Sparta  might  not  be  forced  to  give  it  up,  as  she  would  be  iu  case 
of  a  forcible  capture.  Knowing  the  distressed  state  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  Lacedtemonians  sent  in  a  herald  with  a  summons  to 
surrender  and  submit  themselves  to  their  disposal,  at  the  same 
time  promising  that  only  the  guilty  should  be  punished.  The 
besieged  had  no  alternative  and  submitted.  This  took  place  in 
B.C.  427,  after  the  blockade  had  lasted  two  years. 

The  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  300  Platffiana  and  25  Athe- 
nians, were  now  arraigned  before  five  judges  sent  from  Sparta. 
Their  indictment  was  iramed  in  a  way  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  escape.  They  were  simply  asked  "  Whether  during  the 
present  war  they  had  rendered  any  asajstance  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians or  their  alUes?"  So  preposterous  a  question  at  once  re- 
vealed to  the  prisoners  that  they  could  expect  neither  justice  nor 
mercy.  Neverthelen,  they  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  plead 
their  cause.  Their  orators,  by  recalling  the  services  which  PlaUea 
had  rendered  to  Greece  in  general  in  the  P^ian  war,  and  to  Sparta 
in  particular,  by  aiding  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  seem- 
ed to  have  produced  such  an  impression  on  their  judges  that  the 
Thebans  present  found  it  necessary  to  reply.  Their  speech  does 
not  appear  to  have  contained  any  very  cogent  ailments,  but  it 
was  successful.  The  Platreaua  were  mercilessly  sacrificed  for 
reasons  of  state  pohcy.  Each  man,  including  the  25  Athenians, 
was  called  up  separately  before  the  judgment  seat,  and  the  same 
question  having  been  put  to  him,  and  of  course  answered  in  the 
'  negative,  he  was  immediately  led  away  to  execution.  The  town 
of  Platiea,  together  with  its  territory,  was  transferred  to  the 
Thebans,  who,  a  lew  months  afWwatds,  levelled  all  the  private 
houses  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  materials  erected  a  sort  of 
vast  barrack  around  the  Hersum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to 
whom  they  let  out  the  land.  Thus  was  Plalata  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Greece. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


§  I.  GeDe»l  charscter  of  the  war.  g  S.  Military  and  naval  operations 
of  the  third  year.  Attempt  of  the  Peloponnesiane  to  aut^irise  Piraua. 
8  8.  Fonrth  ye«r.  RoToltof  Mjtilenft,  §*.  Fifth  year.  Siirronder  of 
Hytileni.  §  B.  Deb»toe  of  the  Athenian  aBSOtnblj  respeetinp  the  My- 
tifeneani.  Cleon  and  the  Athenian  demagoguee.  §  6.  Bloody  decree 
BgainiC  the  Mytileneana.  g  7.  Second  debate.  Reversal  of  the  decree. 
I^boa  colooized  bv  Athenian*,  g  8.  Civil  dieaensiooB  at  Corcyra. 
§  9.  Pictar^  of  the  times  by  Tfaucydidea. 

t  1.  In  tecoiding  the  fall  of  Plataaa,  we  have  anticipBted  the 
order  of  chronology.  The  inTestment  of  that  town  lonned,  as 
■we  have  related,  the  first  incident  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  Bubsequent  operations  of  that  war  down  to 
the  eleventh  year  of  it,  or  the  year  B.C.  421 — when  a  short  and 
hollow  peace,  or  rather  truce,  called  the  peace  of  N'ioiae,  waa 
patched  up  between  the  LacedsmonianB  and  Athenians — wero 
not  of  a  decisive  character.  There  was,  indeed,  much  mutual 
injury  inflicted,  but  Bone  of  those  great  events  which  brinp 
a  war  to  a  close  by  disabling  either  one  or  both  parties  from 
continuing  it.     The  towns  captured  were,  moreover,  restored 
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at  the  peace  ;  by  which,  coiiBe(]ueiitiy,  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
placed  much  in  the  same  stata  as  when  the  war  broke  out. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  at  length  all  the  little  engagements 
which  occurred,  and  which  the  reader  could  with  diihculty  le- 
metnber ;  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ouiselves  with  a  sketch 
of  the  more  important  events,  especially  those  which  display  the 
general  chara£tei  of  the  period,  the  actions  of  the  more  remark- 
able men  who  floutished  in  it,  and  the  motiTes,  views,  and  dis- 
poeitioos  of  the  contending  parties. 

f  2.  Excrapt  the  ai^e  of  Plataa,  the  operations  by  land  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war  were  unimportant  The  Athenians  foiled 
in  an  attempt  to  rednce  the  town  id  Spartolus  in  Cbalcidic6 ; 
nor  were  the  efibrts  of  theii  new  ally  Sitalcea  more  successful  in 
that  quarter.  Aoeording  to  the  ancient  myth  of  Teicus,  Sitaloee 
oonsidered  himself  a  kinsman  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  some  well 
apphed  bribes  weie  probably  a  more  efficacious  inducement  for 
him  to  nndertake  the  reduction  oi  Chaloidic^,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment o(  Perdiccas,  king  of  Mtiiiliiifc.  The  sway  of  Sitalces 
over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Thrace  was  very  extensive.  He 
was  able  to  collect  an  army  estimated  at  1^0,000  men,  one-third 
of  which  was  cavalry.  With  this  multitudinous,  but  wild  and 
disorderly  host,  he  penetrated  far  into  the  dmniuions  oi^Rdiocas 
and  compelled  the  Macedonians,  who  did  not  v^ture  to  meet 
him  in  the  open  Aeld,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fcvtreases. 
He  also  detached  a  force  to  reduce  the  Chalcidians  and  Bot> 
tiBans.  But  his  expedition  was  undertaken  at  too  late  a  period 
(^  Ibe  year,  seemingly  about  the  end  of  November  or  beginning 
of  December ;  and  as  the  winter  proved  very  severe,  and  the 
Athenians  neglected  to  send  any  Bimameiit  to  hi*  assistance, 
Sitalcea  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  oonqnests  after  a  eaii>- 
poign,  or  rather  foray,  of  thirty  days. 

In  the  same  year  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians  was 
atriloDgly  exhibited  by  the  victories  of  Phoimio  in  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf.  The  Lacedmnonians  had  planned  an  expedition 
against  Acamania,  and  had  sent  afleetof  for^-aeven  saU,  under 
the  .command  of  Cnemus,  to  carry  this  project  into  effect 
Phormio  was  statimied  at  Naupactus  with  only  twenty  Athe- 
nian ships ;  but  uotwithstaiuliDg  bis  numerical  inferiority,  he 
gained  a  briUiant  victory  over  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  Spartans  lost  no  time  in  collecting  an- 
other fleet,  amounting  to  seventy-seven  sail.  Steantime  Fhormio 
had  received  no  reinforcements  ;  but  such  was  his  confidence  in 
the  skill  of  his  seamen,  that  he  ventured  to  meet  even  these 
overpowering  numbers,  and  though  this  victory  was  not  to 
decUHve  as  the  previous  one,  the  Feloponnesian  s  relinquished 
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all  fuither  operfttioiiB  and  sailed  back  to  Corinth.  The  Pelo- 
ponneBiaii  conunandeis  tiled  to  compensate  foi  these  lossee  I^ 
isuiprising  the  haiboni  of  Pinaiu,  which  was  unprotected  by  a 
gnaid,  or  even  by  a  chain.  Having  maiched  oveiland  from  Co- 
rinth to  the  Megaiiaa  port  of  Nisea,  they  embaiked  their  men 
in  fbty  old  tiiiemes,  which,  however,  were  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  repair  for  so  short  an  expedition.  But  either  their  courage 
failed  them  at  the  very  moment  of  executing  their  pn^ect.  or 
else,  as  they  gave  out,  the  wind  proved  advetse.  Instead  of 
attempting  Fiiwua  they  proceeded  to  the  oppoate  island  of  ga- 
lamis.  Ueie  they  landed  in  the  night,  captured  three  guard- 
shipe,  ravaged  the  island,  and  succeeded  in  retreating  with  their 
booty  before  the  alarmed  and  enraged  Athemans  could  ccone  up 
with  them.  The  Athenians,  however,  took  wamii^  baa  thia 
insult,  and  were  more  careful  in  future  in  guarding  their  har- 
bours. 

^  3.  The  fourth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  428)  was  marked  by  the 
usual  invasion  of  Attica  oWthe  ptut  of  the  FeloponnesianH.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  alarming  news  of  the  revolt  of  Myti- 
len6,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  that  island. 
Thia  revolt  had  been  long  meditated ;  but  though  the  Athenians 
had  b^Hr  received  some  intimation  of  it,  their  reduced  condi- 
tio! irom  the  war  and  Irom  the  plague  had  prevented  them  frcm 
talcing  any  measuies  to  arrest  it.  An  embassy  which  they  now 
sent  to  the  Slytileueans,  to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  their 
dnty,  having  failed,  the  Athenian  commander  Cleippides,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  of 
40  triremes,  was  ordered  to  proceed  directly  to  Uytilen^. 

It  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Athenian  coustitution, 
so  &r  at  least  as  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  were  concerned, 
that  the  executive  power  lay  with  the  people,  and  that  thus  all 
their  debatoi  and  resolutions  being  pnUic,  it  was  impoceible  to 
keep  them  concealed  &om  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  them. 
The  Mytileneans  having  received  information  of  the  intended 
expedition  through  a  spy,  postponed  the  festival  of  Apollo, 
during  which  the  Athenians  had  expected  to  surprise  them, 
and  made  every  preparation  to  receive  the  hostile  fleet.  But 
being  still  inferior  in  strength  they  pretended  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  Cleippides,  who  fell  into  the  snare  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  secretly  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  implore  im- 
mediate anistance.  The  embassy  which  the  Mytileneans  had 
sent  to  Athena  with  the  ostensible  purpose  oi  ne^tiating, 
having,  as  might  be  expected,  failed,  Cleippides,  who  had  been 
reinforced  by  several  vessels  from  the  aUied  islands,  as  well  as 
by  1000  Athenian  hoplites  under  Paches,  commenced  hostilities. 
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and  by  the  beginning  of  October  succeeded  in  blockading  Myti- 
lene  both  by  sea  and  land. 
1  The  Mytilenean  envoyi  despatched  to  Sparta  omTed  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival,  whwe  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Peloponnesian.  alliance  were  presents  After  the 
festival  was  concluded  they  set  forth  the  grounds  of  their  com- 
plaints ogaiiiat  Athens,  which  were  chiefly  two,  namely  : — their 
idar  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  other  Bubject-allies 
of  Athens,  and  their  repugnance  to  assist  that  state  in  her  ambi- 
tious policy,  which  was  generally  offensive  to  the  states  of  Greece. 
Theii  application  was  of  course  favourably  received  by  their  Pe- 
loponnesian auditors.  They  were  promised  assistance,  and  were 
formally  received  into  the  Peloponnesian  alliance.  Not  only 
was  a  second  invasion  of  Attica  ordered,  but  it  was  also  pro- 
posed to  transport  on  trucks,  across  the  isthmus,  from  the  har- 
bour of  Lachfflum  into  the  Saronic  gulf,  the  ships  which  had 
fbuf^t  against  Phormio,  and  to  employ  them  against  Athens, 

A  very  general  impression  seems  at  this  time  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  allies  that  the  plague  and  war  combined  had 
nearly  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Athenians.  Nor  was 
this  opinion  altogether  without  foundation.  The  fund  which 
they  poHessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  now  exhausted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  reserve  of  1000  talents  put  by  to 
meet  a  naval  invasion.  The  numbers  of  their  soldiers,  and 
espacially  of  their  able  seamen,  had  also  no  doubt  been  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  war  and  pestilence.  But  there  were  still 
ample  means,  and  above  all  an  indomitable  spirit,  among  the 
Athenians,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  thus  created.  A  higher 
class  both  of  citizens  and  metics  than  those  who  hod  hitherto 
■engaged  in  the  naval  service  was  ordered  oa  board  the  fleet, 
from  which  duty  only  the  two  highest  classes,  namely,  the  Pen- 
tacosiomsdimni,  and  the  Hippeis,  or  Knights,  were  now  exempted. 
And,  in  order  to  replenish  the  public  treasury,  the  Athenians 
were  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  a  direct  contributiim  or  in- 
come tax,  by  which  a  sum  of  200  talents  was  raised. 

By  these  cfibrts  the  Athenians  manned  a  fleet  of  100 
triremes,  which  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  appeared  off  the 
isthmus,  and  made  descents  at  various  prants.  At  the  same 
time  the  Lacedemonians  assembled  there  were  surprised  hy 
the  news  that  another  Athenian  fleet  of  30  triremes,  which  had 
been  previously  despatched  under  Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio, 
was  committing  devastations  on  the  coast  of  Laconia.  These 
energetic  proceedings  arrested  the  projected  enterprise  of  the  La^ 
cedffimonians,  especially  as  their  aUies  were  engaged  in  gathering 
the  harvest,  and  had  therefore  assembled  only  in  small  numbers- 
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Aocotduigty  they  returned  home,  and  contented  themselves  with 
preparing  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  for  the  relief  of  My1ilen6. 

i  4.  This  aimament,  however,  could  not  be  got  ready  tiU  the  * 
Bjnibg  of  the  following  year(B.(;.  427).  Meanwhile  Salnthus,  a 
Lacedvinoman  envoy,  proceeded  to  Leebos,  and  having  contrived 
to  eater  Mytilen6,  encouraged  the  citizens  to  hold  out  till  the 
arrival  of  the  promised  snccoors.  In  the  course  of  April  the  Pe- 
loponneaian  fleet,  consisting  of  42  triremes  under  Alcidas,  actu- 
ally soiled,  and  at  the  some  time,  in  order  to  create  a  dtveision, 
the  allied  army  again  invaded  Attica. 

But  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  Atcidaa  did  not  appear 
before  ]liytilen6.  The  provisions  of  the  town  were  exhausted, 
the  populace  was  growing  impatient,  and  even  Saliethua  himself 
began  to  despair  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  as  a  laat  desperate  expedient,  to  make  a  sally,  and 
endeavour  to  raise  the  blockade.  With  this  view  even  the  men 
of  the  lower  claseee  were  armed  with  the  full  armour  of  the 
hoplites.  But  this  step  produced  a  very  diBerent  result  ftom 
what  Salsthus  had  expected  or  intended.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Mytileneans  were  not  adverse  to  the  Athenian  dominion-; 
but  they  regarded  their  own  oligarchical  government  with  suspi- 
cion, accused  it  of  starving  the  citizens  whilst  it  poHsesged  stores 
of  concealed  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  higher  cEasaes  ;  and 
being  now  strengthened  by  the  arms  which  had  been  distributed 
to  them,  threatened  that,  unless  their  demands  were  comphed 
with,  they  would  surrender  the  city  to  the  Athenians.  In  this 
desperate  emergency  the  Mytilenean  government  perceived  that 
their  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  anticipating  the  people  in  this 
step.  They  accordingly  opened  a  negotiation  with  Pachea,  and 
a  capitulatiou  was  agreed  upon  by  which  the  city  was  to  be  But-  ' 
tendered,  aad  the  fate  of  its  inhabitants  to  he  decided  hy  the 
Athenian  Assembly.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  they  were 
to  be  permitted  to  send  envoys  to  Athens  1o  plead  their  cause  ; 
and  Paches  engaged  that  meanwhile  nobody  should  he  impri- 
soned or  sold  into  slavery.  When  Paches  entered  the  city,  those 
Hytileneans  who  had  been  the  chief  instigators  of  the  revolt 
took  refuge  at  the  altara  ;  but  he  induced  them  by  his  assurances 
to  quit  their  places  of  refuge,  and  placed  them  in  Tenedos. 

Scarcely  had  this  capitulation  been  concluded,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Mytileneans,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  appeared  oS* 
the  coast  of  Ionia.  Alcidas,  overawed  by  the  maritime  reputation 
of  Athens,  had  ne^ected  to  discharge  his  duty  with  the  energy 
required  by  the  crisis ;  and,  finding  that  he  had  arrived  too  late 
to  save  Mytilen^,  he  sailed  back  to  Peloponnesus,  without  at- 
tempting any  thing  further. 
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f  5.  Pacliea  being  now  undisputed  master  of  Lesbos,  de- 
Epatched  to  Athens  thoae  MytileneanB  who  had  been  deposited 
tX  Tenedoe,  together  with  others  implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  . 
and  likewise  Sattethus  the  Laced Eemonian  envoy,  who  bad  been 
detected  in  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  city.  The  Athenians 
aflsembled  to  decide  cm  the  late  of  these  prisoners,  amonnting 
in  number  to  more  than  a  thousand.  Salnthus  was  at  once  put 
to  death.  The  disposal  of  the  other  prisoners  caused  some  de- 
bate. It  waa  on  this  ocoanou  that  the  demagt^e,  Cleon,  whom 
we  have  already  noticed  as  an  opponent  of  Pericles,  first  comes 
^rmniiHaitly  forwards  in  Athenian  aflaira.  The  efiects  of  the 
extensive  comirwrce  of  Athens,  and  more  partlcalarly  of  the  po- 
litical changes  introduced  by  Pericles,  were- now  beginning  to 
show  themselves.  Down  to  the  time  of  that  statesman,  the 
democracy  of  Athens  had  been  governed  by  aristocratic  leaden 
alone.  The  penouol  qualities  of  Pericles,  in  spite  of  the  growinfr 
feeling  of  democracy,  secured  his  ascendency  in  the  assembly ; 
but  even  during  his  lifetime  men  of  a  much  lower  rank  than 
those  who  had  formerly  pretended  to  govern  the  people  were 
banning  to  step  forward,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  power.  Such 
were  Eucrates,  the  rope-maker,  Lysicles,  the  sheep-dealer,  and 
Hypeibolus,  the  lamp-maker.  The  humblest  mechanic,  if  an 
Athenian  citizen,  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  assembly ;  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  but  disfranchisement  for  debt  or 
crime.  If  he  succeeded,  his  fortune  was  made ;  for  the  influence 
thus  acquired  might  be  converted  in  various,  but  not  over  reput- 
able, ways  into  a  source  of  profit.  Success,  however,  demanded 
aome  peculiar  qualifications.  An  Athenian  audience  was  some- 
what fastidious ;  but  more  especially  the  vastnese  of  tlieir  assem- 
blies, and  the  noise  and  clamour  with  which  they  frequently 
abounded,  demanded  not  only  a  considerable  share  of  nerve,  but 
also  physical  powers,  especially  a  loud  voice,  which  are  not 
always  found  combined  with  the  higher  mental  lequiaitea  of  an 
orator.  Hence  those  who  possessed  even  a  moderate  share  of 
ability,  if  endowed  with  audacity  and  a  stentorian  voice,  stood  a 
much  better  chance  in  the  assembly  than  men  of  far  higher 
taleat,  but  deficient  in  those  indispensable  qualifications.  If  we 
may  trust  the  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanes,  Cleon,  the  leather- 
seller,  was  a  perfect  model  of  that  new  class  of  loW'bom  orators 
just  alluded  to ;  a  noisy  brawler,  loud  in  his  criminations,  insolent 
in  his  gestures,  corrupt  and  venal  in  his  principles;  extorting 
money  by  threats  of  accusationB,  a  persecutor  of  rank  and  merit, 
a  base  flatterer  and  sycophant  of  tbe  populace.  In  this  portrait 
much  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  not  only  for  comic 
licence  and  exaggeration,  but  also  for  party  feeling  and  personal 
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piqua.  Anstophones  was  on  Uie  Hriitooratic  mAo  in  politice,  and 
WM  moreover  engaged  in  a  private  quarrel  with  Cleon,  caused 
by  the  latter  having  complained  to  the  senate  of  his  comedy  of 
the  BabyUmians.  Thucydidea,  indeed,  in  hia  account  oi'  Cleon, 
goes  very  far  to  confirm  the  deacription  of  Ariatopfaanoa.  But 
here  too  we  must  be  somewhut  on  our  guard  respecting  the  tea- 
timony  of  an  historian  otherwise  remarkable  for  his  impartiality ; 
for  it  waa  to  Cleon  t}iat  Thucydides  owed  his  banishment. 
Still,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  we  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  the  character  of 
Cleon  conveyed  to  us  by  these  two  wiiten  is,  in  its  main  fea- 
tures, correct.  Even  a  caricature  must  have  some  grounds  of 
truth  £n  its  basis ;-  nor  would  Aristophanes,  out  of  mere  regard 
Ibr  his  poetical  reputation,  have  ventured  to  produce  before  an 
Athenian  audience  a  character  of  their  well-known  demagogue 
so  unlike  the  truth  as  not  to  bo  easily  recognized.  The  actions 
of  Cleon,  which  are  undisputed,  show  him  cruel  and  cowardly ; 
characterietica  which  may  lead  us  to  infer  any  d^^ee  of  bosenesB 
in  a  man.  Along  with  his  impudence  and  other  bad  quaUtiea 
he  must  however  no  doubt  have  possessed  a  certain  share  gf 
ability,  since,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he 
poeeessed  more  influence  than  any  other  orator  in  the  Athenian 
assembly.  It  was  he  who  took  the  lead  in  the  debate  respecting 
the  disposal  of  the  Mytileneana,  and  made  the  aavage  and  hor- 
rihlo  proposal  to  put  lo  death  not  only  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  sent  to  Athens,  but  the  uritote  male  population  of  Mytilen^ 
of  military  age — including  thcrelbie  those  who  had  not  partici- 
pated in,  or  were  even  opposed  to  the  revolt — and  to  sell  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery.  This  motion  he  aucceedcd  in 
carrying,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Diodctus  and  others ; 
and  in  order  seemingly  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  cooler 
reflection,  a  trireme  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mytilen^, 
conveying  orders  to  Paches  to  put  the  bloody  decree  into  exo- 

i  6.  The  barbarous  laws  of  ancient  warfare  juatiiied  atrocities 
which  in  modern  times  would  be  regarded  with  horror  and  de- 
testation; and  we  have  already  described  the  Lacediemoniana 
as  exercising  those  laws  with  the  most  revolting  seventy  in  the 
case  of  the  garrison  of  Plattea ; — an  event,  however,  which  took 
place  a  little  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
conduct  of  the  Lacednmonians  on  that  occasion  admits  .of  no  ex- 
cuse. But  this  decree  of  the  Athenians  was  inliDilely  worse,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  much  greater  number  of  persons  whom 
it  devoted  to  death,  but  also  and  principally  because  it  made 
no  discrimination  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.     One 
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night's  reflection  convinced  the  lietter  part  of  the  Atheniaiu  of 
the  enonnity  which  they  had  eanctionea.  Ordiaiiry  experience 
shows  that  bodieB  of  men  will  peipetrate  acta  which  the  indivi- 
duals compoaing  them  would  shrink  from  with  honot :  and  this 
tendeocy  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  springing  from  the  multitu- 
dinous and  purely  democratic  ol  composition  of  the  Athenian  ba- 
semblies.  On  the  monow  so  general  a  feeling  prevailed  of  the 
horrible  injustica  that  had  been  committed,  that  the  Stiategi 
acceded  to  the  pcayei  of  the  Mytilenean  enroys  and  called  a 
fresh  Msembly ;  though  by  so  doing  they  committed  an  illegal 
act  and  exposed  themselves  to  impeachment. 

i  7.  Cleon,  however,  had  not  changed  his  opinion.  In  the 
second  aaeembly  he  repeated  his  arguments  against  the  HytUe- 
neans,  and  clamoured  for  what  he  called  "justice"  against  them. 
He  drawunced  the  folly  and  mischief  of  reversing  on  one  day 
what  had  been  done  on  the  preceding ;  and,  though  himself  the 
very  type  and  model  of  a  demagogue,  had  the  impudence  to  cha- 
racterize hii  opponents  as  guilty  and  ambitious  orators,  who 
sacrificed  the  good  of  the  republic  either  to  their  interests  or 
their  vanity !  His  opponent,  Diodotus,  very  wisely  abstained 
from  appeaUng  to  the  humanity  of  an  assembly  which  bad  passed 
the  decree  of  the  previous  day.  He  confined  himself  entirely  to 
the  policy  of  the  question,  and  concluded  by  recommending  that 
the  Mytileneans  already  in  custody  should  be  put  upon  tbeii 
trial,  but  that  the  renuiinder  of  the  population  should  be  spared. 
This  amendment  having  been  earned  by  a  small  majority,  a 
second  trireme  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mytileue,  with 
orders  to  Fachea  to  arrest  the  executian.  The  utmost  diligence 
was  needful.  The  Ibrmer  trireme  had  a  start  of  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  nothing  bnt  esectiona  almost  superhiunan  would  en- 
able the  second  to  reach  Mytilen^  early  enough  to  avert  the 
tragical  catastrophe.  The  ousmen  were  allowed  by  turns  oidy 
abort  intervals  of  rest,  and  took  their  food,  coueisting  of  barley- 
meal  steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  as  they  sat  at  the  oar.  Happily 
the  weather  proved  favourable ;  and  the  crew,  who  had  been 
promised  large  rewards  in  case  they  arrived  in  time,  exerted 
themselves  to  deUver  the  reprieve,  whilst  the  crew  of  the  pre- 
ceding vessel  had  conveyed  tha  order  lor  execution  with  slowness 
and  reluctance.  Yet  even  so  the  countermand  came  only  just 
in  time.  The  mandate  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Paches,  who 
was  taking  measures  for  its  execution.  With  regard  to  the  pri- 
soners at  Athens,  the  motion  of  Glcoa  to  put  them  to  death  was 
carried,  and  they  were  slain  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. The  fbrtiGcationB  of  Mytilen6  were  razed,  and  her  fleet 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians.     The  whole  island,  with  the  ex- 
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oeptton  of  Melhynuia,  which  had  remained  &hhfiil,  vu  divided 
into  3000  lots,  300  of  which  were  set  apart  for  the  gods,  and  th« 
remainder  aasigned  to  Athenian  cleruchs. 

The  fata  of  Faches,  the  Athenian  commander  at  Mytilen^,  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  eilence.  On  his  Tetom  to  Athens,  ha  was 
arraigned  before  the  dicastery  ftw  the  dishonour  of  two  Mytile- 
nean  women,  whose  husbands  he  had  shun ;  and  such  was  the 
feeling  of  indignation  excited  by  this  case  among  the  susceptible 
Athenians,  that  Faches,  without  waiting  for  his  sentence,  Killed 
himself  with  his  sword  in  open  court. 

i  8.  The  fate  of  the  Flatteana  and  Mytileneans  afibrds  a  fearful 
illustratifHi  of  the  mannets  of  the  age ;  but  these  horrors  soon 
found  a  parallel  in  Corcyra.  It  has  been  already  related  that, 
after  the  sea-hght  off  that  island,  the  Gorinthiang  carried  home 
many  of  the  principal  Coroyneans  as  prisoners.  These  men  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence ;  and  while  MytilenS  was 
under  blockade,  were  sent  back  to  Corcyra,  norainaUy  under 
the  heavy  ransom  of  800  taleota,  but  in  reality  with  the  view 
of  withdrawing  the  island  from  the  Athenian  alliance.  Being 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  oHgarchical  citizens  on  their  return, 
they  afBassinated  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  in  the 
senate-house,  and  then  carried  a  resolution  in  the  aesembly  of 
the  people,  that  the  Corcyneans  should  for  the  future  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  But  they  did 
not  stop  here.  They  determined  on  putting  down  the  demo- 
cratioal  party  by  force,  and  with  this  view  seized  the  piincipal 
harbour,  together  with  the  anenal  and  market-place.  The  people, 
however,  got  possession  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  Acropohs ;  and  having  been  r^nforced  by  slaves  from  the 
interior,  whom  they  promised  to  emancipate,  they  renewed  the 
combat  on  the  following  day.  The  oligarchs,  driven  to  extremity, 
adopted  the  desperate  expedient  of  setting  Are  to  the  town,  and 
thus  destroyed^  great  deal  of  propraty  near  the  docks ;  but  an 
adverse  wind  fortunately  prevented  it  from  extending  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  city. 

The  Athenians  had  been  informed  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Corcyra,  and  at  this  juncture  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twelve 
triremes,  under  the  command  of  Nicortratus,  arrived  from  Nau- 
pactua.  Nicoetratus  behaved  with  great  moderation,  and  did  hia 
best  to  restore  peace  between  the  parties.  He  had  apparently 
succeeded  in  this  object,  when  the  position  of  afiairs  was  sud- 
denly changed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  53  gal- 
leys under  the  command  of  Alcidas.  Nicostratus  succeeded,  by 
skilful  manceuvres,  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  with  his  snail 
f.ert  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  retreat,  which  he  did  in  good 
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order,  and  without  lotdng  any  of  his  vessels.  Alcidas,  howerei, 
with  Mb  uaual  slowneag,  Deflected  to  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  attack  the  capital  at  once,  though  Sraaidas  strongly 
advised  him  to  do  so.  He  loM  a  day  in  lavaging  the  counby, 
and  in  the  following  night  fire-signals  upon  the  island  of  Leuca« 
telegraphed  the  approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet  of  60  triremes 
under  Smymedon.  Alcidaa  now  only  thought  of  making  hia 
escape,  which  he  eSected  before  daybreak,  leaving  the  Coroynban 
oligarchs  tA  their  fate. 

Another  vicissitude  ihue  rendered  the  popular  party  in  Cor- 
cyra  again  triumphant.  The  vengeance  which  they  took  on  their 
opptments  was  fearful.  The  most  sacred  sanctuariefl  afibrded  no 
protection ;  the  nearest  ties  of  blood  and  kindred  were  sacriliced 
to  civil  hatred.  In  one  case  a  father  slew  even  his  own  son. 
These  scenes  of  horror  lasted  for  seven  days,  during  which  death 
in  every  conceivable  form  was  busily  at  work.  Yet  the  Athenian 
admiral  did  not  once  interpose  to  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities. 
About  500  of  the  oligardiicai  party,  however,  efiected  their 
escape,  and  fortified  themselves  on  Mount  Istone,  not  far  from 
the  capital. 

t  9,  Thucydides  in  drawing  this  bloody  picture  of  domestic 
dissensions,  traces  the  causes  of  it  to  the  war.  In  peace  and  pros- 
perity, when  men  are  not  overmastered  by  an  inesistable  neces- 
sity, tho  feelings  both  of  stales  and  individuals  are  mitd  and 
humane.  But  a  war  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta  and  Athens — 
one  the  representative  of  the  aristocratic,  the  other  of  the  demo- 
cratic, principle— became  a  war  of  opinion,  and  embittered  the 
feelings  of  political  parties,  by  oflering  to  each  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  enforcing  its  views  through  an  aUiance  with 
one  or  tho  other  of  the  two  lea<ling  cities.  The  example  of 
Corcyra  was  soon  followed  in  other  Hellenic  states.  Not  only 
were  the  dispositions  of  men  altered  by  these  causes,  but  even 
the  very  names  of  things  were  changed.  Daring  rashness  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  bravery,  whilst  considerate  delay 
was  denounced  as  the  mere  pretext  of  timidity.  Wisdom  was 
r^Haided  as  equivalent  to  cowardice,  and  the  weighing  of  every- 
thing as  a  pretext  for  attempting  nothing.  The  eimphcity 
which  gener^ly  characterises  virtue  was  ridiculed  as.dulness  and 
stupidity  ;  whilst  he  was  regarded  as  the  cleverest  who  excelled 
in  cunning  and  treachery,  and  especially  if  he  employed  his  arts 
to  the  destruction  of  hts  nearest,  and  therefore  unsuspecting 
friends  and  relatives. 
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CHAPTER  XXVllI. 

PEL0P0NKE3UN  WAR  CONTISUEO.- 


§  1.  Sixtb  year  of  the  irar.  Return  oftlieplagne.  Furificatioa  ofPe1o& 
§  2.  Seventh  year.  FortificalJon  of  Pyliia.  g  3.  Attempts  of  the 
Lftcedfemonians  to  recover  Pylus.  §  4.  Arrival  and  victory  of  the 
AthenianfleeL  Blockade  of  Sphnetena.  ^  6.  TheLucedEemaDiansane 
for  peace  at  Atliens.  Extravagantdenianokuf  Cleon.  g  6.  Reuevral  of 
hostiliUea  g7.  Debaleaiuthe  ABsemblv.  CleonelectedgeDcrsl.  g  8. 
Capture  of  Spliacte rift.  §9.  Advanta^ci-of  the  victory,  g  10.  Proceed- 
ings at  Cortyra.  Slavighterof  the  oligarchs.  Sll.  Eighth  yearof  the 
war.  Capture  of  Cythera.  gl2.  Invasion  of  thcMegnridaiid  Bceotia 
by  the  Atheniana.  Capture  of  Kisica,  the  port  of  Megnra.  Defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at  the  balUe  of  Deliun.  g  13.  Brasida^  in  Thrace. 
Takes  Arophi  polia.  Banishment  of  Thucyd idea.  §  14.  Ninth  year  of 
the  war.  A  truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  war  continaed  in 
Thrace.  §  15.  Tenth  year  of  the  war.  (!!leon  proceeds  to  Amphi- 
poliB.  His  defeat  and  death.  Death  of  Braaidas.  g  16.  Eleventh 
year  of  the  war.     Fifty  years'  peace  between  Athena  aad  Sparta. 

}  1  The  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  426)  was 
marked  by  natural  calamities  which  seemed  to  present  a  counter- 
part to  the  moral  disturbances  which  were  a-fritating  Greece. 
Floods  and  earthquakes  of  unuEual  violence  and  frequency  oo- 
cmred  in  various  parts ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  idarmed  at 
these  portents,  abstained  from  their  intended  invasion  of  Attica. 
The  military  opcratioiia  of  the  Athenians  wore  unimportant. 
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The  ptague  which  had  leappeared  at  Athens  towards  the  close 
of  the  preceding  yeai,  was  now  omking  fearful  lavages.  This 
Bcoarge  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  Apollo ;  and  in  order, 
aa  it  seems,  to  propitiate  tliat  deity,  a  complete  puiifioatioa  of 
DeloB  was  perfonued  in  the  autumn.  All  the  bodies  interred 
there  were  exhumed  and  reburicd  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Rhenea ;  whilst  tor  the  future  it  was  ordered  that  no  deaths 
or  births  should  be  suffered  to  take  place  on  the  sacred  island. 
At  the  same  time  the  celebration  of  the  Delian  festival,  to  be 
renewed  every  fourth  year,  was  revived  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour ;  and  thus  in  some  measure  compensated  the  Athenians  for 
their  exclusion,  through  the  war,  from  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 

(  2.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  {b.  c.  425}  the  Lscedsmo- 
nian  army  under<  Agis,  afler  a  stay  of  only  Id  days  in  the  Attio 
territory,  was  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  Athenians  had  esta^ 
blished  a  mihtary  post  at  Pylus  in  Meesenia.  In  consequence 
of  circumstances  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  aUude  here- 
after, the  Athenians  had  sent  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  to  Sicily, 
under  the  command  of  Burymedon  and  Sophoclea  ;  hut  on  their 
way  thither  these  officers  were  directed  to  stop  at  Corcyra,  and 
to  assist  the  people  against  the  ohgarchs,  who,  as  already  related, 
had  fortified  themselves  at  Mount  latoae,  and  were  annoying 
the  capital.  Demosthenes,  who  had  acquired  great  glory  by  a 
campaign  against  the  Ambracians,  had  also  embarked  in  the 
same  fleet,  with  a  kind  of  roving  commission  to  make  descents 
on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  Pylus,  on  the  modem  bay  of  lia- 
variso,  struck  him  as  an  eligible  spot  on  which  to  establish  some  of 
the  Kesaenians  from  Naupactus,  since  it  was  a  strong  position,  from 
which  they  roight  annoy  the  Lacednmonians,  and  excite  revolt 
amcsig  their  Helot  kinsmen.  As  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  how- 
ever, was  announced  to  have  arrived  at  Corcyra,  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles  were  averse  to  the  delay  which  the  scheme  of  Demos- 
theues  would  occasion.  But  an  accident  caused  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  fleet  had  scarcely  passed  Pyiua,  when  it  was  driven 
back  to  that  spot  by  a  violent  storm ;  and  as  the  bad  weather 
.  continued  for  some  time,  the  soldiers  on  boaid  amused  them- 
selves, under  the  directions  of  Demosthenes,  in  constructing  a 
sort  of  rude  fortification.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  favour- 
able for  the  work,  and  in  6vb  or  six  days  a  wall  was  thrown  up 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  Demosthenes  undertook 
to  garrison  the  place.  Five  ships  and  20Q  hoplites  were  left 
behind  with  him  ;  and,  being  afterwards  joined  by  some  Messe- 
nian  privateers,  he  appears  altogether  to  have  possessed  a  force 
of  about  1000  men. 
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{  3.  This  insult  to  the  Lacedemonian  territory  CBiued  great 
alum  and  indignatioD  at  Sparta.  The  Feioponnesian  fleet, 
under  Thraaymelida*,  waa  ordered  from  Gonyra  to  Pylug;  and 
at  the  same  time  Agis  evacuated  Attica,  and  marched  towards 
the  tame  place.  So  vast  a  iiiroe,  both  naval  and  military,  seemed 
to  threaten  destruction  to  the  little  garrison.  '  Thrasymelidas, 
Ml  arriving  with  the  fieet  immediately  occupied  the  small  unin- 
habited and  densely  wooded  island  of  Sphacteria,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  two  narrow  channels  on  the  north  and  south, 
almost  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Between  the  island 
and  the  mainland  was  a  spacious  basin,  in  which  Thrasymelidas 
stationed  his  ships. 

It  was  on  this  aida  that  Demosthenes  anticipated  the  most 
dai^rouB  attack.  The  Lacednmonians  were  notoriouMy  un- 
skilful iu  besieging  walla,  and  on  the  landside  a  few  imperfectly 
armed  troops  would  sutSce  to  keep  tbeii  whole  army  at  bay. 
But  towards  the  sea  was  a  small  open  space  whioh  remained  un* 
fortified.  Here,  therefore,  Demosthenes,  after  hauling  his  three 
remaining  triremes  ashore— for  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ha 
had  despatched  two  to  Burymedon,  to  solicit  assistance — took 
.  post  himself  with  60  choeen  hophtes. 

The  assault  from  the  sea  was  led  by  Biasidas,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  distinguished  commanders  that  Sparta  ever 
produced.  The  narrowness  of  the  landing-place  admitted  only 
a  few  triremes  to  approach  at  once.  Brasidas  stood  on  the  prow 
of  the  foremost,  animating  his  men  by  his  words  and  gestures ; 
but  he  was  soon  disabled  by  numerous  wounds,  and  fell  back- 
wards into  his  vessel,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood.  After  repeated 
attempts  on  this  and  the  following  day,  the  Lacedsmonians  were 
unable  to  eifect  a  landing ;  whilst  the  Athenians  considered  their 
success  decisive  enough  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  tn^hy,  the 
chief  ornament  of  which  was  the  shield  of  Brasidas,  which  had 
dropped  into  the  water. 

t  4.  Whilst  the  iiocedEemonians  were  preparing  fer  anoth«' 
assault,  they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  They  had  strangely  neglected  to  secure  the  entrances 
into  the  bvy :  and,  although  the  Athenian  admiral  spent  the 
first  day  in  reconnoitring,  they  were  still  either  so  inconceivably 
slow,  or  so  paralysed  by  surprise  and  terror,  that,  when  on  tlM 
morrow  the  Athenian  ships  came  sailing  through  both  the  un- 
defended channels,  many  of  their  triremes  were  still  moored, 
and  part  of  their  crews  ashore.  The  battle  which  ensued  was 
desperate.  Both  sides  fonght  with  exttaordinaty  valour ;  but 
viettny  at  length  declared  for  the  Athenians.  Five  Feioponne- 
sian ships  were  captured  ;  the  rest  were  saved  only  by  running 
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Ihem  u]iore,  where  tbey  veie  protected  by  the  Lacedmnoiiiaii 
anny. 


The  Athenians,  thue  muters  of  the  aea,  were  enabled  to 
blockade  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  In  which  the  flower  of  the 
Lacedsmonian  army  was  shut  up,  many  of  them  native  Spartans 
of  the  highest  ftuniliee.  In  to  grave  an  emei;gency  messengen 
were  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.  The  Ephors  themselves  imme- 
diBtely  repaired  to  the  spot ;  and  so  desponding  was  their  'view 
of  the  matter,  that  they  saw  no  issue  (iom  it  but  a  peace.  They 
therefore  proposed  and  obtained  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  n^otiations  at  Athens.  They  agreed  to  snirender  their 
whole  fleet,  and  to  abataui  from  all  attacks  upon  Pylus  till  the 
return  of  the  envoys,  when  their  ships  were  to  be  restored, 
lleanwhile,  the  AUienians  were  to  oontipue  the  blockade  of 
Sphacteria,  hut  not  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  against  it ; 
whilst  the  Lacedtemoniana  were  to  be  albwed  to  supply  ttic 
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esieged  with  provtBionB  enough  &r  theii  eubaistence  during  the 


t  5.  Great  was  the  sensation  excited  at  Athena  by  beholding 
the  pride  of  Sparta  thug  humbled  and  her  euToye  euiog  for 
peace.  Cieon  availed  himself  of  the  elation  of  the  moment  to 
insist  on  extravagant  demands.  Nothing  less  would  satisfy  him 
than  the  restoratjou  of  those  places  which  Athens  had  ceded 
fourteen  years  before,  when  the  Thirty  Years'  truce  waa  con- 
cluded ;  namely,  Nissa,  Pegs,  Tnszen,  and  Acbaia ;  and  his 
influence  in  the  assembly  induced  it  to  adopt  his  views.  The 
Lacedftimanian  envoys,  perceiving  that  Dottung  could  be  hoped 
from  the  assembly,  proposed  a  private  negotiation  with  a  few 
chosen  individuals.  But  Cleon  would  not  hear  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  when  the  envoys  attempted  to  remonstrate,  he  com- 
pletely bullied  and  silenced  them  by  his  violence,  and  caused 
them  to  be  sent  back  to  Pylus,  as  they  had  come,  in  an  Athe- 
nian trirema. 

i  6.  When  the  envoys  letumed,  the  Lacedomoniaos  demanded 
the  restoration  of  their  fleet,  according  to  agreemmt ;  but  Eury- 
modon  refused  to  comply,  under  the,  apparently,  false  pretext 
that  tbe  Lacedtemonians  had  violated  the  armistice  by  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  Pylus.  Hostihties  were  now  resumed,  but 
without  any  decisive  result.  The  blockade  of  Sphacteria  began 
to  grow  tedious  and  harasging.  The  force  upon  it  continually 
received  supplies  of  provisions  either  from  swimmers,  who  towed 
skins  filled  with  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey,  or 
from  Helots,  who,  induced  by  the  promise  of  emancipation  and 
large  rewards,  eluded  the  blockading  squadron  during  dark  and 
stormy  nights,  and  landed  cargoes  on  the  back  of  the  island. 
The  summer,  moreover,  was  fast  wearing  away,  and  the  storms 
of  winter  might  probably  necessitate  the  raiung  of  the  blockade 
altogether.  Under  these  circumstances,  Demosthenes  began  to 
contemplate  a  descent  upon  the  island ;  with  which  view  he 
collected  leinforcemcnts  from  Zacynthus  and  Naupactus,  and 
also  sent  a  message  to  Athens  to  explain  the  unfavoutable  state 
of  the  blockade,  and  to  request  further  assistance. 

i  7.  These  tidii^  were  very  distasteful  to  the  Athenians,  who 
had  kx^ed  upon  Sphacteria  as  their  certain  prey.  They  began 
to  regret  having  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  tor  making 
a  peace,  and  to  vent  their  displeasure  upon  Cleon,  the  director 
of  their  conduct  on  that  occasion.  But  Cleon  put  on  a  face 
of  brass.  He  charged  the  messengers  frron  Pylus  with  having 
misrepresented  the  fiictsof  the  case;  and  when  that  position 
proved  untenable,  began  to  abuse  the  strategi.  His  pohtical 
opponent,  Nieias,  was  then  one  of  those  ofRccrs,  a  man  of  quiet 
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dispoBition  &nd  moderate  abilities,  but — n  peculiar  distinctiai  in 
these  days — thoroughly  honest  and  incorniplible,  pure  in  hie 
morals  and  Bincerely  religious.  Him  Cleon  now  singled  out  for 
hie  vituperation,  and  pointing  at  him  with  his  finger,  exclaimed 
— "  It  tvould  be  easy  enough  to  take  the  island  if  our  generals 
were  men.  If  /  were  Sliategua,  1  wouid  do  it  at  once  1"  This 
biust  of  the  tatmer  made  the  asaembly  laugh.  He  was  saluted 
with  cries  of  "  Why  don't  you  go,  then  ?"  and  Nicias,  thinking 
probably  to  catch  bis  opponent  in  his  own  trap,  seconded  tht 
voice  of  the  assembly  by  ofiering  to  place  at  his  disposal  what, 
ever  force  he  might  deem  necessary  lor  the  enterprise.  Cleon 
at  firat  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  dangerous  honour  thus  thrust 
upon  him.  But  the  more  he  drew  back  the  louder  were  the  as- 
sembly in  calling  u^n  him  to  accept  the  odice ;  and  as  Nicias 
serionely  repeated  his  proposition,  he  adopted  with  a  good  grace 
what  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  evading.  Nay,  he 
even  declined  the  assistance  of  the  regular  Athenian  hopUtes, 
and  engaged,  with  some  heavy-armed  Lemnian  and  Imbrian 
troops,  together  with  some  Thracian  peltasls  and  400  bowmen, 
in  addition  to  the  soldiers  already  at  Pylua,  to  take  Sphacteris 
within  twenty  days,  and  either  kill  all  the  Lacedcemonians  upon 
it,  or  bring  them  prisoners  to  Athens. 

t  6.  Never  did  general  set  out  upon  an  enterprise  under 
circumstances  more  singular  ;  but,  what  was  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, fortune  enabled  him  to  make  his  promise  good.  In 
fiict.  as  we  have  seen,  Demosthenes  had  already  resolved  oq 
attacking  the  island.  Cleon  procured  that  genera!  to  be  named 
his  second  in  command,  and  thus  stepped  in,  with  a  nominal 
authority,  to  intercept  the  honours  which  were  in  reality  due  to 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  Nicias  is  not  free  &om  blame  on 
this  occasion.  He  seems  to  have  given  the  command  to  Cleon, 
whom  he  deemed  totally  incompetent  for  it,  merely  with  the  view 
of  ruining  a  politic^  opponent,  and  to  have  left  the  interests  of 
AtbcTis  wholly  out  of  sight.  * 

When  Cleon  arrived  at  Pylus  he  finmd  everything  prepared 
for  the  attack.  Accident  favonred  the  enterprise.  A  fire 
kindled  by  some  Athenian  sailore,  who  had  landal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooking  their  dinner,  caught  and  destroyed  the  woods 
with  which  the  island  was  overgrown,  and  thus  deprived  the 
Laced  Eemonians  of  one  of  their  principal  defences.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  reputation  of  the  Spartan  arms, 
that  Demoethenes  considered  it  necessary  to  land  about  10,000 
soldiers  of  different  descriptions,  among  whom  were  800  Athe- 
nian hopliteg,  although  the  Lacedaimonian  force  consisted  of 
only  about  420  men.     Their  commander,  Epitadas,  was  posted 
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wilh  the  main  body  in  the  centre  of  the  iBland-.  An  outpost  of 
30  hoplites  defended  the  extremity  farthest  from  Pylua.  The 
end  of  the  island  facing  that  place,  steep  and  rugged  by  nature, 
was  rendered  atill  ationger  by  a  circuit  of  rude  stones,  of  an- 
cient and  unknown  origin,  which  anawered  the  purpose  of  a  fort. 
The  Athenians,  having  landed  before  daybreak,  Hurpiised  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  advanced  guard  of  30  hoplites.  Then  De- 
mosthenes, having  divided  his  light-armed  troops  into  bodies  of 
about  200  men  each,  which  wero  to  hover  round  and  annoy  the 
enemy,  drew  up  his  BOO  hoplites  in  battle  array  near  the  spot 
where  he  had  landed.  Epitadas  had  therefore  to  advance  aguiist 
him  with  his  main  body,  about  360  in  number,  over  ground  ob- 
structed by  the  ashes  and  stumps  of  the  burnt  wood,  and  amidst 
a  Bhower  of  miBsUes  from  the  light  troops  on  his  flanks  and  rear. 
At  length,  distressed  by  a  species  of  war&re  which  he  had  no 
means  of  repelling,  and  almost  blinded  by  the  dust  and  ashes, 
Epitadas  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  to  the  stone  fort  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  Athe- 
nian hoplites.  Here,  however,  having  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  and  being  able  to  use  their  spears  and  swords  in  close 
combat,  the  LacedEemonisna  for  a  long  while  kept  their  assailants 
at  bay ;  till  some  Messenians,  ateahug  round  by  the  sea-shore, 
over  crags  and  cliSk  which  the  Lacednmontans  had  deemed  im- 
practicable, suddenly  appeared  on  the  high  ground  which  over- 
hung their  rear.  They  now  began  to  give  way,  and  would  soon 
have  been  all  stain  ;  but  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  being  anxious 
to  oarry  them  prisoners  to  Athens,  called  ofi"  their  men  from 
the  pursuit,  and  sent  a  herald  to  summon  the  Lacedsemonians 
to  surrender.  The  latter,  in  token  of  compliance,  dropped  their 
shields,  and  waved  their  hands  above  their  heads.  They  re- 
quested, however,  permission  to  communicate  vnth  their  coun- 
trymen on  the  mainland ;  who,  after  two  or  three  communica- 
tions, sent  them  afinalmewage — "to  take  counsel  lor  themselves, 
but  to  do  notbing  disgraceful."'  The  survivors  then  surrendered. 
They  were  293  in  number,  120  of  whom  were  native  Spartans 
belonging  to  the.  first  fioniliea.  By  this  surrender  the  prestige 
of  the  Spartan  aims  was  in  a  great  degree  destroyed.  The 
Spartans  were  not,  indeed,  deemed  invincible ;  but  th^r  pre- 
vious feats,  especially  at  Tbermopyls,  had  inspired  the  notion 
that  they  would  rather  die  than  yield ;  an  opinion  which  could 
now  no  longer  be  entertained. 

i  9.  CleoQ  had  thus  performed  his  promise.  On  the  day  after 
the  victory,  he  and  Demosthenes  started  with  the  piisonets  for 
Athens,  where  they  arrived  within  20  days  from  the  time  of 
Cloon's  departure.     Altojjiether,  this  affiiir  was  one  of  tho  most 
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fBToiuuble  for  the  Athenuuns  that  bad  oocnmd  dmiiig  the  war. 
The  priaooera  woiUd  aerve  not  only  fbi  a,  guarantee  Bgainit  fu- 
ture inviiBiona,  -which  might  he  averted  by  threatening  to  put 
tbem  to  death,  hut  also  as  a  means  for  extorting  advantageous 
conditions  whenever  a  peace  ahould  be  ccmcluded.  Bay,  the 
victory  itself  was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  enabled 
the  Atheniana  to  place  Pylus  in  a  better  posture  of  defence,  and, 
by  ganisoning  it  with  Memeniane  from  Naupactus,  to  cieate  a 
atranghold  whence  Laconia  might  be  oveirun  and  ravaged  at 
pleasure.  The  Lacedtemoniana  tberoselveB  were  eo  sensible  of  thege 
things,  that  they  sent  repeated  messageq  to  Athens  to  propose  a 
peace,  but  which  the  Adieniana  altogether  disregarded. 

i  ID.  Meanwhile,  aAer  the  victory  at  Sphacteria,  Eurymedon 
aiul  SophocleB  proceeded  with  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Corcyra, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  they  took  by  stonn  the 
poet  of  the  oligarchs  on  Mount  IslonS.  The  latter  at  first  retired 
to  an  inaoceesible  peak,  but  subsequently  anirendered  them- 
selves on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Athena  to  be  judged  by  the 
Athenian  anembly.  Eurymedtai,  the  same  man  it  will  he  ob- 
served, who  had  before  abandoned  the  Oorcyrsans  to  all  the 
fiuy  of  civil  discord,  assented  to  these  conditions,  and  cauwd 
the  prisonen  to  be  secured  in  the  onall  adjoining  island  of 
Ptychia.  But  he  took  not  the  slightest  pains  (o  carry  out  the 
agreement ;  nay,  he  even  connived  at  the  artifices  of  the  Cor- 
erynan  desiocracy  to  entrap  the  prisoners  into  a  breach  of  the 
capitulation,  and  thus  piocuie  a  pretext  for  their  destruction. 
For  this  pui^ose  enuBsaries  in  the  guise  of  friends  were  sent 
over  to  Ptycba  to  perauade  the  prisoners  that  Eurymedon  in- 
tended to  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  inducing  some  of  them  to  escape  in  a  boat  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  boat  was  seized  in  the  act,  and  Eurymedon  now 
delivered  up  the  prisoners  to  the  democratical  'pBiiy.  They 
were  at  first  confined  in  a.  large  building,  whence,  chained  two 
and  two  together,  they  were  led  out  to  execution  in  compcuiies 
of  twenty,  They  advanced  through  a  road  lined  with  aimed 
men,  who  singW  out  their  private  enemies,  and  struck  and 
wounded  them  till  they  perijibed.  "  These  scenes,"  says  a  great 
historian,  "  are  real  prototypes  of  the  September  maesacTes  at 
Paris  :  all  the  prisoners,  just  as  at  Paris,  were  led  from  the  prison 
between  two  rows  of  armed  men,  and  cut  to  pieces."*  'What, 
however,  rendeia  this  scene  still  more  disgusting  than  the  Pa- 
risian massacres,  is,  that  a  third  party-;— Euiymedon,  with  hia 
Athenians — looked  on  in  cold  blood,  and  saw  these  atrocitie* 

■  Nicbuhr,  '  LectureA  on  Aneiont  Hiitorv,'  vnl,  iL  p.  flO. 
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perpetrated  without  malting  the  digfatest  attempt  to  prevent 
them.  AAer  three  companies  had  been  destroyed  the  remaining 
prisonere  refused  to  quit  the  building,  or  to  allow  any  one  to 
enter  it ;  at  the  stuno  time  piteously  imploring  the  Athenians  to 
kill  them,  rather  than  abandon  them  to  the  cruelties  of  their 
countrymen.  But  Eurymedon  wag  inexoral:^.  The  people  now 
unroofed  part  of  the  building,  and  aseailed  the  prieoneia  with 
showers  of  tiles  and  arrows,  till  in  order  to  escape  this  lingering 
fate,  they  were  driven  to  commit  suicide.  The  work  of  death 
proceeded  through  the  night.  At  daybreak  the  people  entered 
the  building  widi  carts,  and  piling  upon  them  the  dead  bodira, 
in  number  about  300,  carried  them  out  of  the  city. 

1 11.  The  eighth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  424)  opened  with  bril- 
Uaat  prospects  for  the  Athenians.  But  their  good  fortune  had 
now  reached  its  culminating  point ;  and  before  the  year  closed, 
their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Delium  and  the  loss  of  their  empire 
in  Thrace  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  tiiey 
had  previously  gained.  At  first,  however,  success  still  uttended 
their  arms.  Kicias  reduced  the  important  ieland  of  Cythera,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia,  and  placed  garrisons  in  the 
towns  of  Cythera  and  Scandeia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
couts  of  Laiconia,  which  he  ravaged  in  various  places.  Among 
his  conquests  here  waa  the  town  of  Thyrea,  where  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  allowed  the  .£ginetana  to  settle  after  their  expul- 
sion from  their  own  island.  Thyrea  was  destroyed,  and  the  sur- 
viving .Sginetana  carried  to  Athens  and  put  to  death.  Among 
the  horron  which  the  great  historian  of  the  Peloponneaan  war 
has  noted  as  characterizing  the  times,  the  murder  of  2000  Helots 
by  the  Lacedemonians  stands  conspicuous.  Alarmed  for  their 
own  safety  since  the  establishment  of  an  Athenian  and  Mesae- 
nian  force  at  Pylus,  the  Lacedsmonians  about  this  time  pro- 
claimed that  those  Helots  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  services  during  the  war  should  come  ibrward  and  claim 
their  Uberty.  A  large  body  appeared,  out  of  whom  2000  were 
selected  as  worthy  of  emancipation.  Crowned  with  garlands, 
and  honoured  with  all  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  rehgion,  the 
unhappy  Helots  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  hberty  thus  so- 
lenmly  acquired.  In  a  short  time  they  all  disappeared,  no  man 
knew  how,  by  secret  oiders  from  the  Ephors,  who  took  this  per- 
fidious and  detestable  method  to  rid  Uiemselves  of  foimidable 
enemiea. 

( 12.  Elate  with  their  contuiued  good  fortune,  the  Athenians 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  all  the  poesesBons 
which  they  had  held  before  the  Thirty  Yeara'  truce.  For  this 
jnirpose  they  planned  two  important  expeditions,  one  against 
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Megara  and  the  other  ag&iiut  Bceotla.  In  the  former  they  vere 
partiaJly  BuccesHful.  They  seized  KiBtea,  the  port  of  Megara, 
-which  they  permanently  occupied  with  an  Athenian  garrinm; 
but  they  wore  prevented  bora  obtaining  possesgion  of  Megam 
itself  by  the  ene]^  of  Brasidas,  who  was  at  \hat  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  collecting  tioope  for  hie  Thiacian 
expedition,  lleceiving  intelligence  of  the  danger  of  Megara,  he 
immediately  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  city  with  a  consi- 
denible  force,  which  the  Athenians  did  not  venture  to  attack. 

The  expedition  against  B<Eotia  was  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  results.  Some  Bceotian  exiles,  and  other  malcontent 
citizens,  had  Ibnoed  a  plan  to  betray  Siplis,  on  the  gulf  of  Co- 
rinth, and  Ghceronea,  on  the  borders  of  Fhocis,  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  Athenians,  who  were  on  the  same  day  to  inrade  BtEOtia  from 
the  south,  and  to  seize  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Beliiun,  a.  place 
about  live  miles  from  Tanagra,  strongly  situated  upon  the  clifls 
on  the  ea£tem  coast.  It  was  anticipate  that  these  simnltaneoue 
attacks  at  various  points  would  divide  the  Bieotian  forces,  and 
render  the  enterprise  easy  of  execution.  But  the  scheme  was  be- 
trayed, and  miscarried.  Demosthenes,  who  was  to  attack  Siphffl 
and  Chsronca,  found  those  places  preoccupied  by  a  formidable 
BcDotian  force,  which  reitdered  vain  all  hopes  of  suiprising  them, 
mppocratea.  who  commanded  the  army  of  invasion  from  the  south, 
proceeded  to  execute  Iiis  part  in  the  arrangement,  and  marched  to 
Deliura  with  the  very  laige  force  of  7000  Atheniaiv  hoplites,  toge- 
ther with  35,000  light  armed  troops  and  several  hundred  cavalry. 
A  day's  march  brought  him  to  Delium,  where  he  immediately 
fortified  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  besides 
other  woriis.  When  theee  were  completed,  a  garrison  was  left  in 
the  place,  and  the  army  commenced  its  homeward  march.  On 
arriving  at  the  heights  between  Delium  and  the  plain  of  Oropus, 
they  were  encountered  by  the  Bceotians,  who  had  assembled  in 
great  force  at  Tanagra.  Their  army  consisled  of  about  7000 
B<Botian  hoplites,  some  of  whom  were  the  very  flower  of  the 
Thebon  warriors,  10,000  light  armed  troops,  500  peltaats,  and 
1000  horse.  They  were  led  by  the  eleven  Bteotarchs  then  at  the 
bead  of  the  B<BDtian  confederacy,  though  the  supreme  command 
seems  to  have  been  vested,  probably  alternately,  in  the  two 
Bceotarchs  of  Thebes,  Pagondas  and  Aranthides.  All  the  Bceot- 
archg,  with  the  exception  of  Pagondaa,  were  of  opinion  that,  as 
the  Athenians  seemed  to  be  in  full  retreat,  they  shoidd  be  sufTered 
to  retire  unmolested.  But  that  commander,  disregarding  the 
opinion  of  his  colleagues,  appealed  to  the  patriotic  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  soldiers.  He  painted  in  strong  colours  the  danger 
of  snaring  this  insult  to  their  territory  to  pass  unpunished,  £.nd 
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pointed  out  that  the  sacriiicee  vreie  &vonmble  for  an  &ttack, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  had  inouned  the  anger 
of  Apollo  by  violating  his  temple.  Having  by  these  repiesenta- 
tions  persuaded  the  Bteotians  to  hazard  an  engagement,  he  diaw 
up  the  army  in  order  of  battle  under  the  brow  of  a  hill  which 
concealed  them  from  the  Athenians.  Hippocrates,  on  his  side, 
hastened  to  pTCpare  his  troops  for  the  battle.  His  hoplites  were 
^Irown  up  in  aline  of  eight  deep,  having  the  light  armed  troops 
and  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The  heavy  Bsotian  phalanx,  on  the 
contrary,  was  twenty-five  deep ;  the  Tbeban  hophtea  occupying 
the  right,  with  the  other  heavy-armed  BtsotiHns  on  the  left  and 
in  the  centre.  The  light-aimed  troops  and  cavalry  were  ranged, 
aa  in  the  Athenian  line,  upon  the  flanks.  The  Bceotians,  ascend- 
ing the  hilt  in  this  array,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Athenians,  raised  the  war-shout  and  charged,  before  Hippocrates 
had  finished  addresaing  his  men.  Ravines  at  both  ozteemities 
of  the  line  prevented  the  light  troops  fiom  engaging ;  but  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  hoplites  met  in  desperate  conliict.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Bceotians  was  repulsed ;  but  on  the  right  the  sldn 
and  valour  of  the  chosen  Theban  warriors  who  led  the  van,  as 
well  ae  the  superior  weight  of  the  deep  and  densely  compacted 
phalanx  boie  down  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time  Fagondas, 
having  sent  round  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  Athenian  right, 
restored  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  that  aide  also.  The  rout  of 
the  Athenians  was  now  complete.  Some  fled  back  to  Deliiun, 
some  to  OropuE,  others  to  the  heights  of  Fames.  Hippocrates 
himself  fell  in  the  engagement,  together  with  1000  hoplites ;  a. 
loss  about  double  that  of  the  Bomtjans.  Fortunately  for  the 
Athenians,  the  battle  had  conunenced  Ute  in  the  day,  and  they 
were  thus  rescued  by  the  iiiendly  shades  of  night  Irom  the  pur- 
suit and  massacre  which  would  otherwise  have  overtaken  them. 
When  on  the  morrow  an  Athenian  herald  asked  the  cus- 
tomary permisHon  to  bury  the  slain,  the  Bceotians  reproached 
the  Athenians  with  the  violation  of  Apollo's  sanctuary,  and  re- 
fused the  sacred  rites  of  sepulture  till  the  sacrilege  should  be 
expiated,  and  Delium  evacuated.  They  immediately  invested 
that  place,  which  surrendeied  after  a  siege  of  seventeen  days. 
The  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  however,  succeeded  in  escaping 
by  sea,  but  about  200  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bceotians.  Altogether  the  battle  of  Dehum  was  the  greatest 
and  most  decisive  fought  during  the  first  period  of  the  war.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  battle  is  that  both  Socrates  and  his 
pupil  Alcibiades  were  engaged  in  it,  the  former  among  the 
hoplit«8,  the  Utter  in  the  cavaliy,  Socrates  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  instead  of  throw- 
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ing  down  theii  arms,  kept  together  in  a  C(»npact  body,  and  re- 
pulsed the  attacks  of  the  punuing  hoise.  UiB  tetreat  was  also 
protected  by  Alcibiades. 

t  13.  This  disastrous  battle  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace.  At  the  request 
of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Hacedooia,  and  of  the  Chalcidian  towns, 
who  had  sued  for  help  against  the  Athenians,  Brasidas  was 
sent  by  the  Lacedsmoaian  gorenunaQt  into  Thrace,  at  the 
head  of  700  Helot  hoplites  and  such  otheiB  as  he  could  succeed 
in  raising  in  Greece.  While  engaged  in  levying  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  he  saved  Megan  from  tailing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  has  been  already  related. 
Having  obtained  1000  Peloponneaian  hoplites.  in  addition  to 
tbe  700  mentioned  above,  he  succeeded,  by  a  rapid  and  dex- 
terous maroh  through  the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  in  effecting 
a  junction  with  Perdiccas,  with  whom  he  marched  into  Thrace. 
Hero  he  proclaimed  that  he  was  come  to  deUver  the  Grecian 
cities  from  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  Athens,  His  bravery,  his 
kind  and  conciliating  demeanour,  bis  probity,  moderation,  and 
good  faith,  soon  gained  him  the  respect  and  love  of  the  allies  of 
Athens  in  that  quarter  ;  whose  defection  was  likewise  promoted 
by  the  news  of  &e  Athenian  reverses.  Acanthus  and  Stagirus 
hastened  to  open  their  gates  to  him ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  by  means  of  forced  marches,  be  suddenly  and  unex- 
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pectedly  appeared  before  the  important  Athenian  colony  of 
Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.  In  that  town  the  Athenian  par^ 
■waa  the  stronger,  and  Bent  a  message  for  assistance  to  Thucy- 
didea,  the  historian,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Euclee,  was  then 
general  in  those  parU.  Thucydides  hastened  with  seven  ships 
from  Thaaos,  and  succeeded  in  securing  Eion  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon  ;  but  Amphlpolia,  which  lay  a  little  higher  up  the 
river,  aJlured  by  the  favourable  terms  nflered,  had  already  sur- 
rendered to  Brasidas.  For  his  want  of  vigilance  on  this  occaaion, 
Thucydidca  was,  on  the  motion  of  Cleon,  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment, and  spent  the  following  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  exile. 
From  Amphipolis  Brasidaa  proceeded  to  the  ea^mroost  penin- 
sula of  Chalcidic^,  where  most  of  the  towns  haatened  to  surrender. 
At  Torone,  on  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  tlie  gates  were  opened 
by  an  anti-Athenian  party.  The  Athenian  gamEon  fled  to  a 
neighbouring  fort ;  hut  Brasidas  took  the  place  by  storm,  and 
put  all  the  prisoneiH  to  the  sword. 

i  14,  The  Athenians  were  bo  much  depressed  by  their  defeat 
at  Delium,  that  they  neglected  to  take  vigorous  measures  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  Braiudas.  They  now  bi^an  to  think 
seriously  of  peace,  and  to  entertain  the  proposals  of  tho  Lacedfe- 
monians,  who  were  on  their  side  solicitous  about  their  prisoners 
still  in  custody  at  Athens,  Early  in  b.c.  423,  the  ninth  yeai  of 
the  war,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a  year,  with  a  view  to  the 
subsequent  adjustment  of  a  definitive  and  permanent  peace. 
The  negotiations  for  that  purpose  were,  however,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  news  that  Scion^  had  revolted  to  Brasidas.  This 
revolt  appears  to  have  taken  place  two  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  truce  ;  and  as  one  of  the  conditioits  was  that  every  thing 
should  remain  in  Statu  quo  till  peace  was  definitively  concluded, 
the  Athenians  demanded  that  the  town  should  be  restored. 
With  this  demand  Brasidas  refused  to  comply.  Excited  by  the 
speeches  of  Cleon,  the  Athenians  would  not  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals for  arbitration,  and  sent  an  armament  against  Scione, 
with  ordeia  that  every  niaii  in  the  place  should  he  put  to  death. 

The  war  was  thus  revived  in  those  distant  regions,  hut 
nearer  homo  the  truce  was  observed,  Brasidas,  who  had  been 
deserted  hy  the  faithless  Perdiocas,  threw  himself  into  Toron6 
on  the  approach  of  the  Athenians.  Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  who 
had  arrived  in  Chalcidice  with  SO  triremes  and  a  large  body  of 
troops,  commenced  operations  against  Mend^,  which  had  also 
revolted.  The  town  was  surrendered  by  a  party  among  the 
citizens :  the  Lacedcemonian  garrison  contrived  to  escape  to 
Scione,  which  town  the  Athenians  proceeded  to  invest ;  and 
when  Nicias  had  completely  blockaded  it,  he  returned  to  Athens. 
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i  15.  Things  rem&ined  in  thifl  state  till  the  beginning  of  the 

Ku  B.C.  423,  wlien  the  truce  expired.  Early  in  August,  Cleon 
viug  been  appointed  to  the  conunand,  proceeded  against 
Scion^,  with  a  fleet  of  30  triremee,  carrying  1 200  hoplites,  300 
cavalry,  and  a  large  force  of  eubsidiaiy  troops.  In  the  absence 
of  Brofidafl  he  succeeded  in  taking  Torone  and  Galepsus,  but 
liuled  in  an  attempt  upon  Stagirus.  He  then  lay  for  BomB  time 
inactive  at  Eion,  till  ^e  murmuTS  of  bis  .troops  compelled  him 
to  proceed  against  Amphipolis.  Thither  Brosidas  bad  also 
directed  his  march,  with  an  army  of  2000  hopiitea,  300  Greek 
cavalry,  and  a  large  body  of  light  aimed  Thracians.  He  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  CerdyUum  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
whence  be  could  survey  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy  ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  Cleon,  be  threw  all  his  troops  into  the  town. 
That  general  encamped  un  a  rising  ground  on  the  easteni  side  oi 
Amphipolis,  Hftving  deserted  the  peaceful  art  of  dressing  hides 
for  the  more  hazordouB  trade  of  war,  in  which  be  was  almost 
totally  inexperienced,  and  having  now  no  DentcBtheiies  to  direct 
.his  movements,  Cleon  was  thrown  completely  olThia  guard  by  a 
very  ordinary  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Brasidae,  who  contrived 
to  give  the  town  quite  a  deserted  and  peaceful  appearance. 
Cleon  suflered  his  troops  to  fall  into,  disorder,  til)  be  was  sud- 
denly surprised  by  the  astounding  news  that  Brasidae  was  pie- 
paring  for  a  sally.  Cleon  at  once  resolved  to  retreat.  But  bis 
skill  was  equal  to  his  valoux.  He  had  no  conception  that  be 
could  be  attacked  till  Brasidas  bad  drawn  out  his  men  and 
formed  them,  as  if  they  were  on  parade,  in  regular  order.  He 
therefore  conducted  his  retreat  in  the  most  disorderly  manner. 
His  lefl;  wing  bad  already  filed  off,  and  his  centre  with  straggling 
ranks  was  in  the  act  of  following,  when  Braradas  ordered  the 
gates  of  Ibe  town  to  be  Hung  open,  and  rushing  out  at  the  head 
of  only  150  chosen  soldiers,  charged  the  retreating  columns  in 
ilank.  They  were  immediately  routed ;  but  as  Brasidas  was 
hastening  to  attack  the  Athenian  right,  which  was  only  just 
breaking  ground,  and  where  Cleon  himself  was  posted,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  and  was  carried  off  the  field.  Though 
bis  men  were  forming  on  the  hill,  Cleon  fled  as  fast  as  he  could 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  was  pursued  and  slain  by  a 
Thracian  peltast.  In  spite,  however  of  Uie  disgraceful  flight  of 
their  general,  the  right  wing  maintained  tbeii  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  some  cavalry  and  peltasta  issuing  from  Am- 
phipolis attacked  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  compelled  them  to 
fly.  On  assembling  again  at  Eion  it  was  found  that  half  the 
Athimian  bopbtes  had  been  slain.  Brasidas  was  carried  into 
Amphipolis,  and  lived  long  enough  to  receive  the  tidings  of  his 
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victory.  He  waa  interred  within  the  walls  with  great  military 
pomp  in  the  centre  of  what  tlienceforth  became  the  chief  agora  ; 
be  was  proclaimed  tecigt,  or  founder  of  the  town ;  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a.  hero  with  annual  games  and  sacriiices. 

i  16.  By  the  death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  the  two  chief  oh- 
Etacles  to  a  peace  were  lemored ;  for  the  former  loved  war  for  the 
sake  of  its  glory,  the  latter  for  the  handle  which  it  aflbrded  for 
agitation  and  for  attacking  his  political  opponents.  The  Athenian 
N^iciaa,  and  the  Spartan  king  Pleistocuuuc,  zealously  forwarded 
the  negotiations,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  b.c.  421,  a  peace 
ftiT  50  years,  commonly  called  the  peace  of  I^iciae,  was  concluded 
on  the  bads  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and  places  cap- 
tnred  during  the  war.  The  Thehans,  however,  retained  Platsea 
on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  voluntarily  mirrendered,  and  on  the 
same  grounds  Athens  was  allowed  to  hold  Nisea,  Anactorium. 
and  Sollium.  Neutral  towns  were  to  remain  independent,  and 
pay  only  the  assessment  of  Ariatides.  By  this  treaty  Sparia 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  allies  in  favour  of  her  own.  Her 
confederates  viewed  it  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  four  of 
them,  namely,  the  Bceotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megarians, 
positively  lefused  to  ratify  it.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  as 
well  as  at  the  enpiration  of  her  Thirty  Years'  Truce  with  Argos. 
Sparta  soon  afterwards  concluded  an  oflensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Athens,  with  the  stipulation  that  each  might  in- 
crease or  diminish  at  pleasure  the  number  of  its  allies  and 
subjects. 
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OHAPTEK  XXIX. 


§1.  Leogneof  Argos,  Coi'inth.Elea,Mantinea,aniiChalaidici^.  g  S- TrsnB- 
•eUoDs  between  SpartB  and  Athene  g  S,  FalicjandchBTacterof  Aici- 
biades.  §  4.  Ueadvocaleaaleague  withAroos.  Resorte  to  a  itratagem 
to  procure  it.  §  5.  Alcibiadea  vicl^r  sL  OTympia.  His  magoiticeDGG. 
§8.  HeproceedatoPeloponncBUS.  §7.  Proceedings  of  the  I.scedfemo- 
tiisnt.  Battle  of  Man  tinea.  S  8.  ReTolutione  at  Argoa.  A  democracy 
eataUiahed.  §  9.  Conquest  of  Melos  by  the  Atheniana.  §  10.  Interven- 
tlonoftheAtheniaaBinSioily.  g  11.  Embaujof tbeEgettoaiu.  Thef 
deceive  the  Athenians  reepectiag  their  wealth.  §  12.  The  Atheniaiie 
resolve  on  an  eipeditiou  to  Sicily.  §13-  Freparations  at  Athena. 
Popular  delusion,  g  14.  Mutilation  of  the  Herm«.  Accnaation  of 
Alcibiadea.     g  15.  Departure  of  the  Athenian  fleet  for  Sicily. 

M .  It  has  been  mentioaed  that  several  of  the  allies  of  Sparta 
were  disBatislied  with  the  peace  which  she  had  concluded  ;  and 
won  aflerwards  some  of  them  determined  to  revive  the  ancient 
pret«nsiona  of  Argm,  and  to  make  her  the  head  of  a  new  con- 
federacy, which  should  include  all  Greece,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta  and  Athens.     The  tnovement  was  begun  by  the  Corin- 
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thians,  who  feltthemselvas  aggrieved  because  the  Lacedemonians 
had  allowed  Athens  to  retain  Sollium  and  Anactorium.  The 
league  was  soon  joined  by  the  Eleana,  the  Mantineans,  and  the 
Chalcidians.  But  they  in  vaia  endeavoured  to  peieuade  tho 
powerful  city  of  Tegea  to  unite  with  them  ;  whilst  the  oUgai^ 
chical  goveinmentB  of  Bceotia  and  Megara.  also  stood  aloof 

i  2.  Between  Sparta  and  Athens  themeclvea  matters  were  far 
from  being  on  a  saliBiactory  footing.  Sparta  confessed  her  in- 
abiUty  to  compel  the  Bccotiana  and  Corinthians  to  accede  to  the 
peace,  or  even. to  restore  the  town  of  Amphipolis.  After  the 
death  of  Brasidas,  Clearidas  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Amphipolia ;  and  he  now  pretended  that  ho  was  not  strong 
enough  to  surrender  it  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
However,  he  withdrew  with  his  ganieon  from  the  place  ;  and 
the  Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  take 
poBsession  of  it.  All  ti>aX  they  effected  in  that  quarter  was  to 
reduce  Scion6,  when  the  bloody  decree  of  Cleon  was  carried  into 
execution.  Athens  consequently  refused  to  evacuate  Pylus, 
though  she  removed  die  Helots  and  Messenians  from  it. 

4  3.  In  the  negotiations  which  ensued  respecting  the  surrender 
of  Pylus,  Alcibiades  took  a  prominent  part.  This  extraordinary 
man  had  already  obtained  immense  influence  at  Athens.  Young, 
rich,  handsome,  profligate,  and  clever,  Alcibiades  was  the  very 
model  of  an  Athenian  man  of  fashion.  In  lineage  he  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  plebeian  orators  of  the  day.  The  Athenian  public, 
in  spite  of  its  excessive  democracy,  was  anything  but  insensible 
to  the  prestige  of  liigh  birth  ;  and  Alcibiades  traced  his  paternal 
descent  from  the  .^acid  heroes  Euiysaces  and  Ajax,  whilst  on 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  relationship  with  the  Alcmteonidce, 
and  cmtsequently  with  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
Clinias,  Pericles  had  become  his  guardian.  From  early  youth 
the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  was  marked  by  violence,  reck- 
lessness, and  vanity.  He  delighted  in  astonishing  the  more 
sober  portion  of  the  citizens  by  his  capricious  and  extravagant 
feats.  Nothing,  not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  laws,  was  secure 
from  hie  petulance.  Sometimes  we  find  him  beating  a  scliool- 
master  for  not  having  a  copy  of  llomer  in  his  school,  or  inter- 
rupting the  performances  of  the  theatre  hy  striking  his  fellow 
choregus ;'  and  on  one  occasion  he  etlacea  with  his  own  hand  an 
indictment  published  against  a  Thasian  poet,  and  defies  both 
prosecutor  and  magistrate  to  proceed  vrith  it.  His  beauty,  his 
wit,  and  his  escapades,  had  made  him  the  darling  of  all  the 
Athenian  ladies,  nor  did  the  men  regard  him  with  less  admira- 
tion. But  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  morality,  whether  public 
cr  private.      The  "  lion's  whelp,"  as  he  is  termed  by  Arislo- 
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phanes,  trtus  even  siupected,  in  hia  boundleflB  ambition,  of  a 
dengn  to  ^islave  hU  ietlow-citizenB.  His  vices,  however,  were 
partly  redeemed  by  some  bnlliaut  qualities.  He  posBeeaed  both 
boldness  of  design  and  vigour  of  action ;  and  though  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he 
had  already  on  several  occasicnH  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery.  Hie  more  serious  studies  were  made  subsenrient  to 
the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  for  which  some  dull  as  an  orator 
was  uecessajy.  lu  order  to  attain  it  he  Ireqnented  the  schools 
of  the  sophista,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  dialectics  of  Pro- 
dicus,  Protagoras,  and  above  all  of  Socrates.  As  an  orator  he 
seems  to  have  attained  a  respectable,  but  not  a  iirst,  rank.  He 
had  not  the  rapid  and  spontaneous  ilow  of  ideas  and  words 
which  characterised  the  eloquence  mt  Pericles.  He  would  fre- 
quently hesitate  in  order  to  cull  the  moat  choice  and  elegant 
phrase ;  and  a  lisp,  whether  natural  or  afiected,  which  turned 
all  the  r's  into  Z's,  must  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  his 
oratory. 

i  4.  Such  was  the  man  who  now  op^Mwed  the  apphcation  of 
the  Lacediemonian  ambaasadora.  It  ia  characteristic  of  him  that 
personal  pique  was  the  motive  of  his  opposition.  The  politics 
of  hia  anceatora  had  been  democratic,  and  his  grandfather  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  Piaistratidie.  But  he  himaelf  on  hia  first 
entrance  into  pnUic  life,  a  little  before  the  peace  of  Nicias,  had 
manifested  oligarchical  eentiments,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
renew  an  ancient  tie  of  hospitality  which  had  formerly  connected 
his  &mily  with  Sparta.  'With  the  view  of  becoming  the  Spartan 
proxenus  at  Athens,  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attentions 
towards  the  Spartan  priaoners,  and  bad  taken  an  active  part  in 
forwarding  the  peace.  But  the  Spartan  government  rejected 
hia  advances,  aitd  even  sneered  at  the  idea  of  intrustjug  their 
pohtical  interests  to  a  youth  known  only  by  his  insolence  and 
profligacy.  The  petnlant  Aleibiades  was  not  the  man  to  brook 
Buch  an  affront.  He  immediately  threw  himself,  with  all  the 
restless  energy  of  his  character,  into  the  party  opposed  to  Sparta, 
now  deprived  of  ita  moet  conspicuous  leader  by  the  death  of 
Cleon.  He  began  to  advocate  a  league  with  Argoa,  in  which 
city  the  democratic  party  at  that  time  predominated,  and  sent 
a  private  message  to  his  friends  there  advising  them  to  despatch 
ambassadors  to  n^otiate  the  admission  of  Argog  among  the 
allies  of  Athens.  A  joint  embas^  was  accordingly  sent  from 
ArgoB,  Elea,  and  Uanlinea.  The  Lacednmonians  endeavoured 
to  defeat  this  negotiation  by  sending  three  of  their  most  popular 
citizens  to  Athens,  ta  make  another  attempt  to  procure  the 
cession  of  Pylua.     Tbeir  reception  was  so  lavonrable,  that  Aloi- 
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biades,  alaimed  at  the  prcHpect  of  their  success,  resorted  to  a 
trick  in  oider  to  defeat  it.  He  calied  upoa  the  Lttcedgemonian 
enToys,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  hu  peiHonal  friend  ;  and 
pretending  to  havo  resiuned  his  predilections  for  tSparta,  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  tell  the  Assembly  that  they  were  furnished 
mth  full  powers,  as  in  thoit  case  the  people  -would  bully  them 
into  extravagant  concesaioiiB,  hut  rather  to  say  that  they  were 
merely  come  to  discuss  and  report ;  proraiaing',  if  they  did  so,  to 
speak  in  their  favour,  and  induce  the  Assembly  to  grant  the 
restitution  of  Pylus,  to  which  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  the 
chief  obstacle.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  when  the  ambas- 
sadors were  introduced  into  the  Aeeembly,  Alcibiades,  assuming 
his  blandest  tone  and  most  winning  smile,  asked  thran  on  what 
fbotiog  they  came,  and  what  were  their  powers  ?  In  leply  to 
these  questions,  the  ambassadors,  who  only  a  day  or  two  before 
had  told  Nicias  aud  the  Senate  that  they  were  come  as  plenipo- 
tentiariee,  now  publicly  declared  in  the  face  of  the  assembly, 
that  they  were  not  audiorized  to  conclude,  but  only  to  ne^tiate 
and  discuss.  At  this  announcunent,  those  who  hod  heard  their 
previous  declaration  could  scarcely  beheve  their  eais.  A 
universal  burst  of  indignation  broke  forth  at  this  exhibition 
of  Spartan  duplicity ;  whilst  to  wind  up  the  scene,  Alcibiades, 
aflecting  to  he  more  surprised  than  any,  distinguished  himself 
by  being  the  loudest  and  bitterest  in  his  invectives  against 
the  perfidy  of  the  Lacedsmonians.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
moment,  he  proposed  that  the  Argive  ambassadors  should  be 
called  in,  and  ao  aUiance  instantly  concluded  with  Argos.  The 
motion,  however,  was  defeated  for  the  preseat  by  an  earth- 
quake which  occurred,  and  which  caused  the  assembly  to  be 
adjourned.  This  delay  procured  Nicias  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Sparta,  and  making  another  attempt  at  adjustment 
It  proved,  however,  unsuccessful,  Nicias  was  obliged  to  make 
the  mortifying  confeesion  of  bis  failure  before  the  assembly  ;  and 
AlcibladeH  thereupon  procured  the  completion  of  a  treaty  of 
aUiance  for  100  yean  with  Ai^^oe,  Blis,  and  Mantinea.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  420  b.c.  Thus  were  the  Grecian  states 
involved  in  a  complicity  of  separate  and  often  apparently  oppo- 
site alliances.  It  was  evident  that  allies  so  heterogeneoua  could 
not  long  hold  together ;  nevertheless,  nominally  at  least,  peace 
was  at  first  observed. 

k  5.  In  the  July  which  followed  the  treaty  vrith  Argos,  the 
OlymiHc  games,  which  recurred  every  finuth  year,  were  to  be 
celebrated.  The  Athenians  had  been  shut  out  by  ibe  war  from 
the  two  previous  celebrations ;  but  now  Elean  heralds  came  with 
the  usual  forms  to  invite  their  attendance.     Curiosity  was  ex- 
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cited  throughout  Greece  to  see  what  figure  Athens  would  make 
at  this  great  Pan-HeUeiiic  festival.  Wai,  it  was  aurmieed,  must 
have  exhausted  her  resources,  and  would  thus  prevent  her  from 
appearing  with  hecoming  splendour.  But  from  this  reproach 
she  was  rescued  by  the  wealth  aud  vanity,  if  uot  by  the  patri- 
otism of  Alcibiades,  By  his  care,  the  Athenian  deputies  exhi- 
bited the  richest  display  of  golden  ewers,  censers,  sjid  other 
plate  to  be  used  in  the  public  sacrilice  and  processiDn ;  whilst 
tor  the  games  he  entered  in  his  own  name  no  fewer  than  the  un- 
heard of  number  of  seven  four-horsed  chariots,  of  which  one 
guned  the  first,  and  another  the  aeoond  prize.  Alcibiades  was 
consequently  twice  crowned  with  the  oUve,  and  twice  proclaimed 
victor  by  the  herald,  in  his  private  tent  his  victory  was  cele- 
brated  by  a  magniiicent  banquet.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  the  Athenian 
alliea ;  for  the  whole  Ionic  race  was  interested  in  appearing  with 
dne  honour  at  this  grand  national  festival. 

i  6.  The  growing  ambition  and  succees  of  Alcibiades  prompted 
him  to  carry  his  schemes  against  Sparta  into  the  very  heart  c^ 
Peloponnesus,  without,  however,  openly  violating  the  peace.  For 
the  first  time  an  Athenian  general  was  beheld  traversing  the 
peainsula,  and  busying  himself  with  the  domestic  aiTaiis  of 
several  of  its  states.  He  persuaded  the  citizens  of  Fatm  in 
Acluua  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens;  and  proceeded  with 
the  few  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  to  aaoist  the  Argives  in 
an  attack  upon  Epidaurus,  a  city  conveniently  situated  for  faciU- 
tating  the  intercourse  between  Argos  and  Athens.  The  territory 
of  Epidanms  was  ravaged ;  and  late  in  the  autumn,  the  Lacedie- 
monians  sent  liOO  men  by  sea  to  the  assistance  of  that  city  ;  but 
nothing  decisive  took  place. 

i  7.  The  I<acedsnionians  now  found  it  necessary  to  act  with 
more  vigour  ;  and  accordingly  in  B.C.  418,  they  assembled  a  very 
large  army,  coDsisting  both  of  their  alhes  and  of  their  own  troops, 
and  invaded  the  territoiy  of  Argos  in  three  divisions.  Their 
operations  were  judiciously  plajmed.  The  Spartan  king,  Agis, 
succeeded  in  surrounding  the  Argive  army  in  Huch  a  manner 
that  he  might  easily  have  cut  it  to  pieces  ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  an  engagement  was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  two  of 
the  Argive  leaden  [noceeded  to  Agia,  and  by  undertaking  to 
procure  a  satis^tory  aUiance  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  in- 
duced him  to  grant  a  truce  of  four  months.  Shortly  after  tliis 
truce  had  been  concluded  the  Athenians  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  A^ves  with  a  force  of  1000  hoplites  and  400  cavahy. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Alcibiades.  who  seems,  however,  to 
have  come  in  a  civil  capacity.     He  now  persuaded  the  Argives 
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to  nmrch  with  these  troops  and  other  allies  against  the  town  of 
OrchomeDOS  in  Arcadia..  Having  reduced  Orchomenoa,  th^ 
proceeded  against  Tegea,  hoping  to  become  niaaten  of  it  thiough 
the  treachery  of  a  party  among  the  citizens.  These  proceedings, 
however,  roused  the  Lacedemonians,  who  entered  the  territory 
of  Uantinea  with  a  large  force.  Agis,  who  had  incnired  the  just 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  by  the  improvident  truce  before 
mentioned,  was  nevertheless  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
thia  army  ;  but  only  in  consideration  of  his  having  promised  to 
wipe  out  hia  former  dl^ace  by  performing  some  great  exploit. 
He  inarched  into  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  took  up  a  poei- 
tioa  near  the  Heracleum,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  whence  he  laid 
waste  the  surrounding  country.  The  A;^ve8  and  their  allies 
inarched  forth  from  Mantinea,  and,  posting  themselves  on  very 
ru^;ed  and  advantageous  ground,  oHered  the  Lacedsmonians 
battle.  Anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour,  Agis  was  hastening  to 
attack  them  even  at  this  disadvantage,  and  had  already  arrived 
within  javelin-throw,  when  an  aged  warrior  exclaimed  that  he 
was  no4  about  "  to  heal  one  mischief  by  another."  Stmck  by 
thia  remark  Agisdrewotr his  men,  and,  with  the  view  of  enticing 
the  Ai^ivea  from  their  position,  commenced  a  retrograde  march 
over  the  plain ;  intending  also  to  block  up  a  watercourae  situated 
at  some  distance,  and  annoy  the  Mantineans  by  ilooding  their 
lands.  Finding,  however,  this  project  to  be  impracticable,  he 
returned  upon  his  steps  the  foUowing  day,  when  his  colunuu 
suddenly  foiuid  themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  upon  the  plain.  But,  though  takai  somewhat 
by  surprise,  the  admirable  discipline  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
ensured  by  a  ccmtinuous  subordination  of  officeis,  as  well  as  by 
constant  drill,  enabled  Agia  to  form  his  line  speedily  and  without 
confusion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Instead  of  charging  beibre 
his  troops  were  formed,  the  Argive  generals  were  wasting  the 
time  in  haranguing  their  men.  The  Spartans,  who  were  soldiera 
by  profession,  needed  no  such  encouragement,  and  trusted 
rather  to  discipline  and  valour  than  to  fine  speeches.  Instead 
of  theae,  the  inspiriting  war-song  resoiuided  through  th^r  ranks ; 
whilst  the  slow  and  steady  regularity  of  their  inarch  was  go- 
verned by  the  musical  time  of  their  pipers.  Their  opponents  on 
the  contrary  came  rushing  on  at  a  furious  pace.  From  the 
natural  tendency  of  Greek  armies  to  advance  somewhat  towards 
the  right,  in  order  to  keep  their  left  or  shielded  side  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  enemy,  the  left  wing  of  Agis  was  outflanked 
by  the  right  of  the  allies,  in  which  fought  a  chosen  body  of  1000 
Argive  hoplites,  formed  of  the  flower  and  aristocracy  of  the  city, 
and  maintained  and  drilled  at  the  public  eTnense.      On  this  side 
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the  LacedcBmoniaiu)  were  routed  ;  but  Agis  nevertheless  pushed 
OQ  with  hia  centre  and  right,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  waa  computed  at  1  lOO  among  whom  were 
200  Athenians  and  both  their  generals.  Laches  and  NicoBtratus. 
Of  the  Lacedffimoniana  about  300  were  slain.  This  battle,  called 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  was  fought  in  June,  418  B.C.,  had 
great  eiiect  iu  reBtoring  the  somewhat  tamiahed  lustre  of  the 
Spartan  arms.  Prom  the  renown  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it, 
though  not  in  point  of  numbeis,  it  was  a  more  importtuit  battle 
even  than  that  of  Delium. 

4  8.  This  defeat  strengthened  the  oligarehical  jHirty  at  Argos, 
which  now  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  an  alliance 
with  Sparta.  To  ageist  their  views  liie  Lacedtemoniaus  marched 
in  great  force  to  Tegea,  and  ofiered  Argos  the  alternative  of  an 
alliance  or  war ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  eiforts  of  Alcibiades  to 
counteract  it,  a  treaty  was  erentualty  concluded  between  the  two 
states.  This  was  followed  by  a  revolution  at  Argos.  The  demo- 
cratical  leaders  were  slain,  and  an  oligarchical  government  esta- 
blished by  means  of  their  thousand  chosen  hoplites.  But  the 
oligarchs  abused  their  power,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Biyas, 
the  commander  of  the  chosen  Thousand,  produced  a  counter- 
revolution. A  bride  of  the  humbler  class,  whom  he  had  ravished 
from  the  very  midst  of  a  wedding  procession,  and  carried  1o  his 
house,  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant  during  the  night  with  the 
pin  of  her  brooch,  and  having  thus  efiected  her  escape,  roused 
by  her  tale  of  woe  the  indignation  of  the  people.  The  latter, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Lacedsmonians  being  engaged  in  the 
festival  of  the  tiymnopgedia,  rose  against  the  aristocrats,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  city,  and  renewed  the  alliance  with 
Athens.  An  attempt  to  construct  long  walls  from  Argos  to  the 
sea,  a  dist^ce  of  four  or  five  miles,  was  defeated  by  the  Lacedte- 
nwnians;  but  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  416  Alcilnades  arrived  to 
support  the  Argive  democracy  with  an  Athenian  armament, 
and  30  triremes.  Nevertheless,  Ifae  peace  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  continued  to  be  nominally  observed,  although  the  gar- 
rison of  PyluB  were  committing  ravages  in  Laconia,  and  the 
Lacedeemonians,  by  way  of  repiisal,  infested  the  Athenian  com- 
nieice  with  their  privateers. 

4  9.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  Athenians  attacked  and 
conquered  Meioe,  which  island  and  Thera  were  the  only  islands  in 
the  .Sgean  not  subject  to  the  Athenian  supremacy.  Their  arma- 
ment consisted  of  38  triremes  and  a  considerable  force  of  hophtes. 
The  Afelians  having  rejected  all  the  Athenian  overtures  for  a 
voluntary  submission,  their  capital  was  blockaded  by  sea  and 
land,  and  after  a  siege  of  some  months  surrendered.     On  the  pro- 
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posal,  as  it  appeais,  of  Alcibiodcs,  all  the  adult  males  were  put  to 
death,  the  women  and  children  gold  iuto  Hlavery,  and  the  island 
colonized  aixeBh  by  500  Atheniana.  This  horrible  proceediiig 
waa  the  more  indefenaiblc,  as  the  Athenians,  having  attacked  the 
Mehans  in  full-peace,  could  not  pretend  that  they  were  justified 
by  the  custom  of  war  in  slaying  the  prisoners.  It  was  the 
crowning  act  of  insolence  and  cruelty  displayed  during  their 
empire,  which  from  this  period  began  rapidly  to  dechne. 

i  10.  The  event  destined  to  produce  that  catastrophe— the 
intervention  of  the  Athenians  in.  the  aflaira  of  Sicily — wag  already 
in  progress.  The  feuds  of  race  had  been  kindled  in  that  island, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  the  Peloponneaian  war.  Sleven  or 
twelve  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  ore  now  speaking 
the  Donan  cities  of  Sicily  (with  the  exception  of  Camarina),  to- 
gether with  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  had,  under  the  headship  of 
Syracuse,  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  declared 
war  against  Leontini,  Camarina,  and  their  ally,  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium  in  Italy. 

In  the  year  427  B.C.,  the  Leontines  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
to  crave  the  aAistance  of  the  Athenians.  At  the  head  of  it  was 
the  rhetorician,  Gorgias,  the  novelty  of  whose  brilhant  eloquence 
took  the  Athenians  by  surprise,  and  is  said  to  have  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  apphcation.  However  that  may 
be,  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  ships  was  despatched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Leontines,  and  aiso  wiUi  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
possibility  of  leducing  all  Sicily,  of  whose  bito  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  had  very  vague  and  imperfect  notions,  to  the 
obedience  of  Athens.  A  subsequent  expedition  in  425  b.c,  con- 
sisting of  forty  triremes,  under  the  command  of  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles,  has  been  already  mentioned,*  The  selfish  and  am- 
Intious  deugns  of  Athens  hod  however  become  so  evident  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a  c<xigiese  of  the  Sicilian 
cities  met  at  Gela ;  where  the  Syracusan,  Hermocrates,  in  an 
able  and  patriotic  speech,  sucMeeded  in  peisuoding  them  to  lay 
aside  their  dissensions,  and  to  unite  in  defeating  the  schemes  of 
Athena.  The  Athenians  were  so  disappointed  at  this  failure, 
that  when  Eurymedon,  and  his  colleagues  Sophocles  and  Pytho- 
dorus,  returned,  they  were  indicted  and  convicted  of  having 
taken  bribes  to  accede  to  the  peace.  Eurymedon  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine,  and  his  fellow  commanders  were  bani^ed. 

(  11.  In  the  year  422  b.c,  another  apphcation  for  Hssistance 
was  made  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Leontine  democracy,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  aristpcrats  ;  hut  the  Athenians,  then 

•  See  nboTe,  p,  807. 
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smarting  under  th^r  recent  loeeee,  and  hftvin^  just  concluded  a, 
truce  with  Spart&,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  gi&nt  any  efiectual 
aucoour.  In  the  spring  of  416  b.c,  however,  aa  embauy  from 
the  Siciliftn  town  (rf'Sgeata  wae  more  eucceaaful.  A  quarrel  had 
brokea  out  between  Egesta  and  SeUnua,  both  which  cities  were 
seated  near  the  weatem  extromity  of  Sicily ;  and  Seiinus,  having; 
obtiuned  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  waa  piesaing  very  hard  upon  the 
Egestffians.  The  latter  appealed  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians rather  than  to  their  sympathies.  They  represented  how 
great  a  blow  it  would  be  to  Athena  if  the  Dorians  became  pre- 
dominant in  SicUy,  and  joined  the  Peloponnetdan  confederacy ; 
and  they  undertook,  if  the  Athenians  would  send  an  armament 
to  their  as^iatance,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  WOT.  Their  appUcation  was  supported  by  the 
Leontine  exiles  still  resident  at  Athens.  But  their  most  power- 
ful advoaate  was  Alcibiades,  whose  ambitious  views  are  said  to 
have  extended  even  to  the .  conquest  of  Carthage.  In  these 
distant  expeditions  he  beheld  &  means  of  gratifying  his  paasion 
for  adventure  and  glory,  and  at  the  same  time  of  retrieving  hie 
Jwtune,  which  hod  bemi  dilapidated  by  his  profligate  expendi- 
ture. The  quieter  and  more  prudent  Kieias  and  hia  party  threw 
their  weight  into  the  opposite  scale ;  and  at  their  instance  it  was 
resolved,  before  an  expedition  was  undertaken,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Egestcsans  were  really  able  to  perform  the  promises 
they  had  mode.  For  this  purpose  commissioners  were  despatched 
to  Egesta,  whom,  however,  the  ounoing  Egestteans  completely 
deceived.  In  the  splendid  temple  of  Aphrodit6,  on  Uoimt  Eryx, 
a  magnificent  display  of  ofierings  was  set  out,  consisting  of 
vessels  which  the  Egestsons  passed  off  for  sohd  gold,  though 
only  silver  gilt.  In  the  private  houaes,  where  they  were  invited 
to  banquet  after  banquet,  the  Athenian  envoys  were  astonished 
at  the  profusion  of  plate  under  which  the  sideboards  groaned, 
but  which  was  slily  tnuuferred  for  the  occasion  &om  one  house 
to  another.  Sixty  talsits  of  silver,  placed  in  their  hands  as 
earnest-money,  completed  the  delusion  ;  and  the  commissioners, 
who  were,  perhaps,  not  unwiUing  to  be  deceived,  returned  to 
Athens  with  magmficent  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Egeata. 

4  12.  Dazzled  by  the  idea  of  so  splendid  an  enterprise,  the 
means  for  accomplishing  which  seraned  ready  provided,  the 
Athenian  assembly  at  once  decided  on  despatching  a  fleet  of 
sixty  triremes,  under  Nicias,  AlciUades,  and  Lamachus,  with  the 
de«gn  of  assisting  Bgeeta,  of  restoring  the  Leontine  democracy, 
and  lastly  of  eetablishing  the  influence  of  Athens  throughout 
Sicily,  by  whatever  means  might  be  found  practicable.  Nicias, 
thoDgh  named  aa  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  expedition, 
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entirely  disapproved  of  it,  and  denounced  it  in  the  aaataably 
as  springing  from  the  vain  glory  and  arnbilion  of  Alcibiades. 
The  latter  repelled  these  not .  unmerited  attacks  in  a  violent 
Epeech,  and  pereuaded  the  assembly  to  ratify  their  former  deci- 
sion. Another  attempt  of  Nicias  to  detei  the  Athenians  from 
the  enterprise  by  representing  the  enormous  force  which  it 
would  require,  had  an  effect  exactly  contrary  to  what  he  had 
intended  ;  for  the  OESembly,  taking  him  at  his  word,  decreed  a 
fleet  of  100  instead  of  60  tiiremeg,  together  with  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  land  forces. 

1 13.  For.  the  next  three  months  the  preparations  for  the  un- 
dertaking were  pressed  on  with  the  greatest  ardouc.  Young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  all  vied  with  one  another  to  obtain  a  shue  in 
the  expedition.  Oracles  and  prophecies  predicting  success  were 
circulated  through  the  city,  and  greedily  hstened  to.  So  great 
was  the  throng  of  volunteers,  that  the  care  of  the  generals  was 
restricted  to  the  task  of  selection.  The  trierarchs  contended 
which  should  produce  his  vessel  not  only  in  the  most  efficient, 
hut  in  the  most  ornamental  state  of  equipment.  Five  years  of 
comparative  peace  had  accumulated  a  fresh  supply  both  of  men 
and  money ;  and  the  merchants  of  Athens  embarked  in  the 
enterprise  as  in  a  trading  expedition.  It  was  oidy  a  few  of  the 
wisest  beads  thetescaped  thegeneralfeverof excitement.  Ue- 
ton,  the  astronomer,  Eutd  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  are  said  not 
to  have  shared  in  the  universal  enthusiasm  ;  the  latter  warned, 
perhaps,  by  that  familiar  demon  to  whose  whispered  wisdom  his 

M4.  And  now  the  magnificent  annament  is  on  the  point  of 
sailing.  The  brdhaut  city  is  alive  with  hope,  and  pride,  and  ex- 
pectation, when  a  sudden  and  mysterious  event  converts  all  these 
exulting  feelings  into  gloomy  foreboding. 

At  every  dooi  in  Athens,  at  the  comen  of  stieets,  in  the 
market-place,  before  temples,  gymna^a,  and  other  public  places, 
stood  Henmie,  or  statues  of  the  god  Hermes,  consisting  of  a 
bust  of  that  deity  surmounting  a  quadrangular  pillar  of  marble 
about  the  height  of  the  human  figure.  When  the  Athenians 
rose  one  moming  towards  the  end  of  May,  415  B.C.,  it  wasfotmd 
that  all  these  figuies  had  been  mutilated  during  the  night,  and 
reduced  by.unlmown  hands  to  a  shapeless  mass.  We  may  partly 
realize  the  feelings  excited  by  this  occurrence,  by  picturing  to 
ourselves  some  Boman  Cathobc  town,  in  which  all  the  statues  of 
the  Virgin  should  have  been  suddenly  defaced.  But  the  act  in- 
spired political,  as  well  as  religious,  alarsa.  It  seemed  to  indicate 
a  wide  spread  oonspiiaey,  fbi  so  sudden  and  general  a  mutilation 
must  have  been  the  work  of  many  hands.     Athens,  like  ether 
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Grecian  states,  aWinded  with  clubs,  -which,  like  our  societies  of 
freemasona,  offered  facilities  for  Beciet  and  exteneive  combina- 
tioDB.  This  will  probably  allbrd  the  most  natural  explanation 
of  the  fear  which  now  pervaded  Athens  ;  for  the  sacrilege  might 
only  be  a  pielimioary  attempt  of  some  powerful  citizen  to  seize 
the  despotism,  and  suspicion  pointed  its  finger  at  Alcibiades. 
Active  measures  were  taken  and  large  rewards  oiTered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators.  A  public  board  was  appointed  to 
examine  witnesses,  which  did  not,  indeed,  succeed  in  eliciting 
any  lacts  bearing  on  the  actual  subject  of  inquiry,  but  which 
obtained  evidence  respecting  similar  acts  of  impiety  committed 
at  previous  times  in  drunken  frolics.  In  these  Alcibiades  him- 
self was  implicated ;  and  though  the  fleet  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
departure,  PythonicuH  lose  in  the  assembly  and  accused  him  of 
having  profaned  the  Eleusiman  mysteries  by  giving  a  represen- 
tation of  them  in  a  private  house,  producing  in  evidence  the 
testimony  of  a  slave.  Pythonicus  aleo  charged  him  with  being 
privy  to  the  mntilation  of  the  Hermie,  but  without  bringing  for- 
ward the  slightest  proof.  Alcibiades  deriied  the  accusation,  and 
implored  the  people  to  have  it  investigated  at  once.  His  enemies, 
however,  had  suffieieut  influence  to  get  the  inquiry  postponed 
till  his  return  ;  thus  keeping  the  charge  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  gaining  time  to  poison  the  public  mind  against  him. 

4  15.  The  day  bad  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  Corcym 
was  appointed  ibr  the  rendezvous  of  the  aUies ;  but  even  the  de- 
parture of  the  Allienian  armament  was  a  spectacle  imposing  in 
the  extreme.  Of  the  hundred  triremes,  sixty  were  equipped  as 
men  of  war,  the  rest  as  transports.  Fifteen  hundred  chosen 
Athenian  hopliles,  700  of  the  class  of  Thetes  to  act  as  marines, 
together  with  500  Aigive  and  250  Mantinean  hoplites,  marched 
at  daybreak  to  embark  at  the  Pirieus,  accompanied  by.  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population.  Aa  the  sliips  were  preparing  to  slip 
•  their  moorings,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  enjoined  silence,  and 
the  vmce  of  the  herald,  accompanied  by  that  of  the  people,  was 
lifted  up  in  prayer.  Then  followed  the  chanting  of  the  piean, 
whilst  the  officers  on  the  decks  of  their  lespeclive  vesecls  made 
libations  of  wine  to  the  gods  from  gold  and  silver  sobtcts.  At 
length  at  a  given  signal  the  whole  fleet  started  mim  Pirteua, 
each  crew  striving  u  in  a  nautical  contest  to  arrive  first  at  the 
island  of  .Xgina.  The  people  who  lined  the  beach  watched  the 
vessels  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned  to  the  city 
with  heavy  hearts  and  ominous  misgivings. 
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g  1.  Armanient  mnatsred  at  Corayra.     B  3.  lU  reception 


oe«dJDgB  at  SyracuM,     §  3.  Plane  of  the  Athenian' gen erak     ' 
advice  of  AloibiadeB  adopted     lie  gains  o- —  ^ — ' 


n  Italy.    Pro- 
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d  Ctttapa. 
eapepting  tlie  mutilation  of  tlie  HerniK, 
and  the  profanation  of  the  nijBt«riea.  g  6.  AloibiadeB  Bcoiiaed,  and 
ordered  to  return  to  Athens,  g  T.  Proceedings  of  Niciae  in  Sicilj. 
g  e.  Freparatione  of  theSiciliana  for  defence.  §6.  Nicias  lays  siege 
toSyracuae.  g  10.  He  seize*  Ep! pole  and  constructs  a  tort  at  Sjk*. 
Attempt  of  the  ^yracuaans  against  it  g  11.  Arrival  of  the  Spartan 
general  Gylippus.  Change  in  the  Athenian  prospecta.  g  12.  Inva- 
sion of  Attica  by  the  LocedeBmoniana.  Thej  foHify  Deceleia.  g  18. 
TheSyraenBansdefeat  the  Atheniansat  sea.  g  14.  Demosthenes  and 
Enrymedon  arrive  in  Sieily  with  reinforcemenl*  Reverses.  The 
Athenians  resolve  to  retreat,  g  16.  Naval  engagement  in  the  Great 
Harbour.  Victorv  of  theSyraousanB.  §16.  Ita  etieeta.  DiBaatroua 
retreat  of  the  At^eniana  Surrender  of  Demosthenea  S  17.  Sur- 
Tender  of  N iciaa.  Treatment  of  the  prisonen.  Death  of  SiciM  and 
Demosthenes,     g  18.  Their  obaracters. 

tl-  The  Athenian  fleet  destined  for  Sicily  waa  joined  at  Cor- 
cyra.  by  the  other  ailiea  in  the  month  of  July,  415  B.C.  The 
whole  armament  when  mustered  consiEted  of  134  triremes  and 
two  Rhodian  pentecontere,  and  had  on  board  filOO  hoplites,  480 
bovmen,  of  whom  60  were  Cretans,  700  Rhodian  Blingere,  and 
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ISO  M^arion  exiles,  who  served  hi  light-aimed  troopa.  The 
fleet  was  accompanied  by  no  fewei  than  500  transports,  canying 
piorisionB,  warlike  stores,  and  artLficeiB,  as  well  as  by  a  great 
maay  private  trading  vesseb.  Three  fast-sailiug  triiemes  were 
sent  ahead  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Itahan  and  SicilUm 
towns,  and  to  notify  to  the  Eg^tsaus  the  approach  of  assistance. 
The  fleet  then  made  for  the  lapygian  promontory,  in  three  divi- 
Eions,  commanded  by  Nicias,  AJcibiades,  and  Lainachus. 

4  2.  Their  reception  in  Italy  was  far  from  encourging.  The 
utmost  they  coidd  obtain  was  pennission  to  take  in  water,  oud 
even  this  was  refused  by  the  Tarentines,  and  by  tbe  Epize- 
phyrian  Locrians.  At  Rh^um,  however,  they  were  allowed  to 
land  and  to  purchase  proviuons ;  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  town,  and  the  citizens  leliued  to  join  or  assist 
them.  Here,  therefore,  they  awaited  tbe  return  of  the  three 
eiploriog  vessetB. 

UumouiH  of  the  intended  expedition  prevailed  at  Syracuse, 
but  were  treated  as  incredible.  Hcrmocrates,  however,  was  better 
informed  than  his  fellow-citizens.  He  urged  them  to  summan 
their  alhes  and  to  prepare  ibr  defence,  and  even  eKhcrted  them 
to  sail  at  once  to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Tarentum,  and  from 
thence  to  oflfer  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Ionian  gulf. 
But  the  demagogue  Athenagorae  treated  the  whole  matter  as  a 
fiction  invented  to  serve  tbe  intereBta  of  the  oligarchical  party. 
At  last  one  of  the  generals  put  an  end  to  the  debate  by  under- 
taking to  place  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

i  3.  Meantime  the  three  vesaelB  which  had  been  sent  to 
Bgesta  returned  to  Rhe^um,  with  the  diacouraging  news  that 
the  accounts  respecting  the  wealth  of  Egesta  were  entirely  fic- 
titious, and  that  the  sum  of  thirty  talents  was  all  the  assistanco 
that  could  be  hoped  lor  from  that  quarter.  A  council  of  war 
was  now  held.  It  appeare  that  the  Athenian  generals  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  far  without  having  Ibxmed  any  definite  plan,  and 
each  now  proposed  a  difierent  one.  Nicias  was  of  opinion  that, 
since  no  eSectual  help  could  be  expected  from  the  Egestteans, 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  should  be  confined  to  the  narrowest 
possible  hmits,  and  with  that  view  that  they  should  sail  at  once 
against  tbe  Selinuntiues,  obtain  from  them  the  best  terms  pos- 
sible, and  then  return  home.  Alcibiades,  whose  hopes  of  glory 
and  pmfit  would  have  been  ruined  by  this  plan,  proposed  to  gain 
OS  many  allies  as  they  could  among  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 
and,  having  thus  ascertained  what  assistance  they  could  rely 
upon,  to  attack  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  Lamachus  was  for  bolder 
meaaurea.  He  recommended  an  immediate  attack  uprai  Syracuse, 
whikt  it  was  yet  unprepared  for  defence.     The  terror  of  the 
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SyracuBane  would  jirobably  cause  them  to  Euirender,  and  the 
capture  of  their  city  would  deteimine  the  conduct  of  the  rest  at* 
Sicily ;  hut,  if  they  lingered,  negotiated,  and  did  nothing,  they 
would  fitBt  he  regarded  with  indifference  and  then  with  con- 

t  4.  The  advice  of  Lamachue  was  the  most  soldierlike,  and, 
though  aecmingly  the  boldest,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
safest  andmoGt  prudent  in  the  end.  But  neither  of  his  colleagues 
approved  of  it,  and,  as  Lamachus  was  poor,  and  poesessed  no  great 

Eolit  icH.1  interest,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.  The  counael  of  Alci- 
iades  was  adopted  as  a  mean  between  the  other  two.  M^sana 
refused  his  solicitations,  but  Naxos  cordially  joined  the  Athenians. 
Alcibiades  then  sailed  southwards  with  a  considerable  portion  cf 
the  fleet,  and,  passing  Syracuse,  despatched  ten  triremes  into  the 
Grreat  Harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  its  docks  and  foiti- 
fications.  Nothing  further  was  attempted  ;  hut  as  they  sailed 
back  the  Athenians  obtained  possession  by  surprise  of  the  im- 
portant city  of  Catana,  which  was  now  made  the  head -quarters 
of  the  armament. 

t  5.  An  unwelcome  message  greeted  Alcibiades  at  Catana. 
After  his  departure  from  Athens  fresh  inquiries  were  inetituted 
respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Uermie,  and  the  ofier  of  large 
rewards  brought  forward  additional  evidence.  The  public  agita- 
tion and  anxiety  were  kept  alive  by  the  demagogues  Pisander 
and  Chariclee,  two  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  who  de- 
nounced the  aflair  not  only  as  a  sacrilege,  but  also  as  a  con- 
spiracy for  putting  down  the  democracy  and  estabUshing  a 
tyranny.  Numerous  arrests  were  made,  and  citizens  of  the 
highest  character  were  thrown  into  prison  on  the  testimony  of 
hireling  wretches.  Terror  reigned  in  the  city,  and  the  fear  of 
being  informed  against  roae  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  convocation 
of  the  senate  by  the  herald  was  a  signal  to  the  crowd  which  filled 
the  market-place  to  disperse.  Among  the  persons  arrested  was 
Andocides,  the  orator,  who  was  induced  by  his  tel  low-prisoners 
to  come  forward  and  state  what  he  knew  of  the  affair.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  rank,  and  his  evidence  was  implicitly  believed, 
especially  as  it  was  confirmed  by  his  slaves,  who  were  put  to  the 
torture.  Those  whom  he  denounced  were  executed.  He  saved 
his  own  life  hy  turning  iufbrmer,  but  the  hatred  he  incurred 
was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  His  evidence 
was  most  probably  false,  and  the  whole  afiaii  has  ever  remained 
involved  in  myaterj'. 

i  6.  The  execution  of  the  supposed  criminals  had  the  effect 
of  tranquillizing  the  city  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermte  ; 
but  the  pro&nation  of  the  Eleustnian  mysteries,  a  rite  n-gardcd 
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with  the  deepest  rererence  at  Athene,  still  remained  unexpiated. 
The  EuiDolpid»,  and  other  great  families  who  held  hereditary 
offices  in  the  celebi&tioa  of  the  myateriea,  looked  upon  them- 
eelvee  B3  peraonally  insulted.  The  public  exciteroeut  was  ia- 
cteased  by  the  appearauce  of  a  Lacedemonian  force  on  the 
frontier,  which,  it  waa  suspectad,  might  be  connected  with  some 
internal  conspiracy.  Both  oligarchs  and  demociate  were  loud  in 
demanding  the  aireet  of  Alcibiadea ;  and  XheasaluB,  the  «on  of 
Cimon,  who  belonged  to  the  former  party,  preferred  an  indict- 
ment against  him.  In  purauance  of  this  step  the  Salaminiau 
trireme  was  despatched  to  Sicily,  carrying  tha  decree  of  the 
assembly  for  Alcibiades  to  come  home  and  take  his  trial,  and 
which  met  him,  as  before  related,  on  bis  arrival  at  Catana.  The 
commander  of  the  Salamiuia  was,  however,  instructed  not  to 
seize  his  person,  but  to  allow  him  to  sail  in  his  own  trireme. 
Alcibiades  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  to  effect  hia  eacxpe. 
When  the  ships  arrived  at  Thurii  in  Italy,  he  absconded,  and 
oontrived  to  elude  the  search  that  was  made  after  liim.  Never- 
theless, though  absent,  he  was  arraigned  at  Athens,  and  con- 
demned to  death ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  Eumol- 
pids  pronounced  upon  him  the  curses  of  th't  gods.  On  hearing 
of  hia  sentence  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
show  them  thst  I  am  still  alive." 

i  7.  Three  months  had  now  been  frittered  away  in  Sicily, 
during  which  the  Athenians  had  done  little  or  nothing,  if  we 
except  the  acquisition  of  Naxos  and  Cataoa.  The  Syracusans 
b^an  to  look  upon  them  with  contempt.  They  even  meditated 
an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  at  Catana ;  and  Syracusau  horse- 
men rode  up  and  insulted  them  in  their  camp.  Nicias  was  thus 
absolutely  shamed  into  undertaking  E(»nething,  and  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Syracuse.  By  a  false  message  that  the 
Cataneans  were  ready  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Athenians,  he 
induced  the  Syracusaos  to  proceed  thiUier  in  great  force,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  their  absence  to  soil  with  his  whole  fleet  into 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  where  he  landed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Anapus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove.  Here  he  intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  breaking  down  the  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  Syracusans,  when  they  found  that  they  had  been 
deceived  at  Catana,  marclied  back  and  oHered  Nicias  battle  in 
his  new  position.  The  latter  accepted  it,  and  gtuned  the  vic- 
tory ;  after  which  he  retired  to  Catana,  and  subsequently  to 
NaxoB  into  winter  quarters.  He  then  sent  messages  to  Athens 
for  fresh  supphes  of  cavalry  and  money,  and  to  his  Sicilian  allies 
fi>r  reinforcements. 
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i  8.  The  Syracusans  employed  the  winter  in  preparatioiu  for 
defence.  They  built  a  new  wall,  covering  both  their  inner  and 
outer  town  to  the  westward  (See  Flan,  G,  H,  I),  and  rendering 
any  attempt  at  circumvallation  more  difficult.  They  fortified 
and  garrisoned  the  temple  and  grove  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  They  despatched  envoys  to 
Corinth  and  Sparta  to  sohcit  aniatanoe,  in  Uie  latter  of  which 
towns  they  found  an  unexpected  advocate.  Alcibiades,  having 
crossed  from  Thurii  to  CyllenS  in  Peloponnesus,  received  a 
special  invitation  to  proceed  to  Sparta.  Here  bp  revealed  all  the 
plans  of  Athens,  and  exhorted  the  Laoedicmoniana  to  finstrale 
them.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  them  to  send  an  army  info 
Sicily,  under  the  command  of  a  Spajrtan  genersJ,  and  by  way 
of  causing  a  diversion,  to  eetablieh  a  fortified  post  at  I>ecelea  in 
the  Attic  territories.  The  Spartans  fell  in  with  these  views, 
and  resolved  to  send  a  force  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse  in  the 
spring,  under  the  command  of  Gylippus, 

4  9.  Nicias,  having  received  a  leintbrcement  of  cavalry  &om 
Athens,  as  well  as  300  talents  in  money,  recommenced  hostilities 
as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  of  it,  and  resolved  on  besieging 
Syracuse.  That  town  consisted  of  two  parts — the  inner  snd  the 
outer  city.  The  fonner  of  these — the  original  settlement — was 
comprised  in  the  island  of  Ortygia ;  the  latter,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Achradina,  covered  the  high  ground  of  the  pen- 
insula north  of  Ortygia,  and  was  completely  separate  from  the 
inner  city.  The  island  of  Ortygia,  to  which  the  modem  city  is 
now  confined,  is  of  an  oblong  ^ape,  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, lying  between  the  Great  Harbour  on  the  west,  and  the 
Little  Harbour  on  the  east,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  channel.  The  Great  Harbour  is  a  splendid  bay,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  the  entrance  of  which  is  protected 
on  the  lefl  bond  by  the  promontory  Plemmyrium,  and  on  the 
right  hand  by  a  projecting  cape  of  Uie  island  of  Ortygia.  The 
little  port,  also  called  Laccius,  which  lay  between  Ortygia  and  the 
outer  city,  was  spacious  enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war.  The  outer  city  was  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
sea,  and  by  sea-walls  which  rendered  an  assault  on  that  side  almost 
impracticable.  On  the  land  side  it  was  defended  by  a  wall, 
and  partly  also  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  in  some  parts 
was  very  steep.  The  low  ground  between  the  outer  city  and 
Ortygia  seems  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortificatioDS  of 
either,  but  was  employed  partly  as  a  burial  ground,  partly  for 
games  and  religious  processions.  West  and  north-w<»t  of  the 
wall  of  the  outer  city  stood  two  unfortified  suburbs,  which  were 
at  u  later  time  included  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  uuder  tho 
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n&mee  of  Tych^  and  Neapolis.  At  the  tune  of  which  ve  are 
speaking,  the  lattqr  was  called  Temenitea,  trom  having  within  it 
the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  ApoUo  Tememtos.  Be- 
tween these  two  Buburbs  the  ground  roae  in  a  gentle  scclivity  to 
the  Bununit  of  the  ranges  of  hills  called  Spipohe. 

i  10.  It  was  from  the  high  ground  of  Epipolie  that  Syracoie 
was  most  expoeed  to  attack.  The  Syracusaji  generals  had 
hitherto  neglected  this  important  position,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  occupying  it,  when  they  were  anticipated  by  Nicias. 
Landing  at  Leon,  a  phtce  upon  Uie  bay  of  Thapaus,  at  the  dia- 
tance  (d  only  six  or  seven  stadia  tirom  EpipoUe,  the  Athenian 
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tntops  reached  die  snmniit  jurt  u  the  SyracuBons  were  march- 
ing towards  the  heights.  They  made,  however,  an  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  Athenians,  which  was  repulsed  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Nicias  and  Lamachus  marched  their  troope  down 
the  ridge  and  ofiered  hattle,  which  was  declined  by  the  Syra- 
cusans.  On  the  sununit  of  Epipoln  Nicias  constructed  a  fort 
called  Labdalum ;  and  then  coming  farther  down  the  hill  towards 
Syracuae,  he  built  another  fort  of  a  circular  fiinn  and  of  con- 
siderable size  at  a  place  oalled  Syk^.  From  the  latter  point 
he  commenced  his  line  of  circumvallation,  one  wall  extending 
Bouthwaidi  from  Sykft  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  the  other  wall 
running  northwards  from  the  name  fortress  to  the  outer  sea  at 
TrogiluB  (See  Plan,  K,  L,  M).  While  the  Athenians  were  busy 
upon  their  lines  towards  the  north,  the  S^racusans  ran  a  counter 
wall  from  their  own  hues  np  the  slope  of  the  Epipols  (See  Plan, 
K.  0),  but  aller  a  sharp  conflict  it  was  taken  by  die  Athenians 
and  destroyed.  Not  didieartened  by  this  failure,  the  Syrscusans 
commenced  a  second  counter- work,  and  succeeded  in  constructiiig 
a  ditch  and  stockade,  which  extended  again  from  their  own  lines 
across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus  (See  Plan,  P,  Q,).  From  this 
new  position  they  were  also  (Uslodged  by  the  Athenians ;  but  in 
the  aasault,  which  was  led  by  Lamachus,  this  gallant  officer  was 
slain.  At  the  some  time  the  Athenian  fleet  entered  the  Great 
Harbour,  where  it  was  henceforth  permanently  established. 

The  Syracusans  oflered  no  fLuther  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  the  circumvaJlation,  which  was  at  length  completed  towards 
the  south.  It  consisted  of  two  distinct  walls,  with  a  space  be- 
tween them,  which  was  perhaps  partly  roofed  over,  in  order  to 
afibrd  shelter  for  the  troops.  The  northern  wall  towards  Tiogilus 
was  never  completed,  and  through  the  passage  thus  left  open 
the  besieged  continued  to  obtain  provisions. 

Nicias,  who,  by  the  death  of  Lamachus,  had  become  sole  com- 
mander, seemed  now  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  The  Syracusans 
were  so  senuble  of  their  inferiority  in  the  Held  that  they  no 
longer  ventured  to  show  themselves  outside  the  walls.  They 
began  to  contemplate  surrender,  and  even  sent  messages  to 
Nicias  to  treat  ol  the  terms.  This  caused  the  Athenian  com- 
mander to  indulge  in  a  false  confidence  of  success,  and  conse- 
quent apathy ;  and  the  army  having  lost  the  active  and  ener- 
getic Lamatmus,  operations  were  no  longer  carried  on  with  the 
reqnisite  activity. 

M 1 .  It  was  in  this  state  of  afTain  that  the  Spartan  commander 
Gylippos  passed  over  into  Italy  with  a  little  squadron  of  four 
ships — two  Lacedfemonian  and  two  Corinthiaa — with  the  view 
msrely  of  preserving  the  Greek  cities  in  that  country,  supposini; 
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that  Spacuae,  and,  with  ber,  the  othei  Greek  cities  in  Sicily 
were  irretrievably  loBt.  As  he  proceeded  touthwarde  along  the 
Italian  coast,  a  violent  storm  drove  hiia  into  Tarentum.  Nicias, 
though  informed  of  his  anival,  regarded  his  little  squadron  with 
contempt,  and  took  no  measures  to  interrupt  his  progress.  From 
the  Epizephyiian  Locrians  Gylippus  learned  to  his  great  eur- 
prise  and  satiafactioa  that  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation 
at  Syracuse  had  net  yet  been  completed  on  the  northern  aide. 
He  now  soiled  through  the  straits  of  Meeaana,  which  were  left 
completely  unguarded,  and  arrived  aaiely  at  Himera  on  the  north 
coast  of  tSicily.  Here  he  aimounced  himself  as  the  f(»«niiuier 
of  larger  succours,  and  began  to  levy  an  army,  which  the  magic 
of  the  Spartan  name  soon  enabled  him  to  etiect ;  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  in  a  condition  to  march  towards  Syracuse  with 
about  3000  men.  His  approach  had  been  already  announced  by 
tiongyluB,  a  Corinthian,  who  had  been  sent  forwards  from  the 
Corinthian  ileet  then  assembled  at  Xieucaa.  The  Syracusans  now 
diHralssed  all  thoughts  of  surrender,  and  went  out  boldly  to  meet 
GyhppuH,  who  inarched  into  Syracuse  over  the  heights  of  Epi- 
polffi,  which  the  supineness  of  Nicias  had  left  unguarded.  Upon 
arriving  in  the  city,  Gylippus  sent  a  message  to  the  Athenians 
allowing  them  a  five  days'  truce  to  collect  their  eiTects  and  eva- 
cuate the  island.  Nicias  returned  no  answer  to  this  insulting 
proposal ;  but  the  operations  of  Gylippua  sogn  showed  that  the 
tide  of  aflaiiB  was  really  turned.  His  first  exploit  was  to  cap- 
ture the  Athenian  fort  at  Labdalura,  which  made  him  master 
of  Epipols.  He  next  commenced  constructing  a  counter-wall 
to  intersect  the  Athenian  lines  on  the  northern  aide.  This  third 
counter- work  of  the  Syracueane  extended  from  their  city-wall  to 
the  northern  clitf  of  EpipoJa,  and  was  brought  to  a  succesaful 
completiou.  (See  Plan,  S,  IT.)  Gylippus  subsequently  binlt  a 
fort  (V)  upon  Epipolffi ;  and  from  this  Ibrt  carried  another  wall 
which  joined  at  right  angles  the  counter-work  already  erected 
(See  Flan,  V,  W,  U).  This  turn  of  afiairs  mduced  those  Sicilian 
cities,  which  had  hitherto  hesitated,  to  embrace  the  side  of  Syra- 
cuse. GyhppuB  was  also  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  thirty  tri- 
remes from  Corinth,  Leucas,  and  Ambracia.  Nicias  now  felt 
that  the  attempt  to  blockade  Syracuse  with  his  present  force 
was  hopeless.  He  therofore  resolved  to  occupy  the  headland  of 
Flemmyrium,  the  aouthemmost  point  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Harbr.ur,  which  would  be  a  convenient  station  for  watch- 
ing the  eitemy,  as  well  as  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of 
supplies.  Here  he  accordingly  erected  three  forts  and  formed  a 
navml  station.  Some  slight  aflaira  occurred  in  which  the  balance 
of  ailv.in'a^  waf  In  favour  of  the  Syracusans.     By  their  change 
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of  station,  the  Atheniatis  vere  now  a  besieged  rather  than  a 
besi^ng  force.  Their  triremoH  were  beoonoing  leaky,  and  thett 
MldieiB  and  sailon  were  constantly  deserting.  Nicias  himself 
had  fallen  into  a  had  state  of  health ;  and  in  this  diEoouraging 
posture  of  afiaire  he  wrote  to  AUiens  requesting  to  be  recalled, 
and  insiating  strongly  on  the  neceemty  of  sending  Teinfbrce- 

f  12.  The  Athenians  refused  to  recall  Niciss,  but  they  deter- 
mined on  sending  a  Ui^  reinforcement  to  Sicily,  under  the  joint 
command  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.  The  news  of  these 
iieeh  and  extensive  pieparatiotu  incited  the  I^^edmmonians  to 
more  vigorous  action.  The  peace,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  had 
been  violated  in  the  year  414  b.o.,  when  the  LacedEemonians  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  the  Aigive  territories,  whilst  the  Athenians 
assisted  the  Argivea  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes,  and  laid  waste 
Epidaunis,  and  some  neighbouring  places.  But  in  the  spring 
of  413  B.C.,  the  Lacedemonians,  under  king  Agis,  invaded  Attica 
itself,  and  foilowing  the  advice  of  Alcihiades,  established  them- 
selves permanently  at  Decelea,  a  place  situated  on  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Fames,  about  14  miles  north  of  Athens,  and  command- 
ing the  Athenian  plain.  Tbe  city  was  thus  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Scarcity  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walls ;  the  revenues 
weie  falling  on,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  expenses  were  increas- 
ing. Yet  even  under  these  ciroumstances  the  Athenians  had 
no  thoughts  of  abandoning  their  ambitious  enterprises.  It  was 
resolved  not  only  to  send  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  but  also  to 
inetilt  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  For  this  purpose  Charicles  was 
sent  thither  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes ;  and  being  assisted 
by  Demosthenes  with  the  armament  which  he  was  conduetiiig 
to  Sicily,  GhaTicles  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  at  a  spot  oppodte  to  the  island  of  Cythera,  in  a 
manner  somewbat  similar  to  the  Athenian  fort  at  Pylus. 

1 13.  Meanwhile  in  Sicily  the  Syracusana  had  gained  such 
confldenc«  that  they  even  ventured  on  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Athenians.  A  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  in  which  the  Athenians  were,  indeed,  victorious ;  bat 
when  they  sailed  back  to  their  station  at  Plemmyrium,  they 
found  that  Gylippus  had  taken  advantage  of  this  diversion  to 
attack  and  take  their  forts  there,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of 
stores  and  pTOvisions  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Moreover,  tbe 
Syracusans  were  not  discouraged  by  their  defeat  from  venturing- 
on  another  naval  engagement.  They  had  greatly  improved  the 
construction  of  their  vessels  by  strengthening  theii  bows,  and 
had  learnt  how  to  meet  or  evade  the  nautical  mancnuvres  of  the 
Athenians,  which  were  also  considerably  impeded  by  the  narrow 
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limits  of  tha  Great  Harbour,  now  the  ecene  of  conflict.  The 
second  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Atheniaiu,  who  were  now  obliged  to  haul  up  their  ehipe  in  the 
iimennist  part  of  the  Great  Haiboui,  nnder  the  hues  of  their 
fortified  camp.  A  still  more  serious  disaster  than  the  loss  of 
the  battle  was  the  Ioeb  of  their  naval  reputation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Athenians  had  ceased  to  be  invincible  on  the  eea ;  and 
the  Syracusana  no  longer  despaired  of  overcoming  them  on  thdr 
own  element. 

i  14.  Such  was  the  Btate  of  afikirs  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Syracusans,  a  fresh  Athenian  fleet  of  75  triremes,  under 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  entered  the  Great  Harbour  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  It  had  on  board  a  force 
of  5000  boplites,  of  whom  about  a  quarter  were  Athenians,  and 
a  great  number  of  light  airued  troops.  The  active  and  enter- 
priung  charact^  of  Demosthenes  led  him  to  adopt  more  vigor- 
ous measures  than  those  which  had  been  hitherto  putBued.  He 
saw  at  once  that  whilst  Epipolai  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Syracusans  there  was  no  hope  of  taking  their  city,  and  he 
therefbie  directed  all  his  eficrte  to  the  recapture  of  that  position. 
Bnt  all  his  attempts  were  unavailing.  He  was  defeated  not  only 
in  an  open  assault  upon  the  Syracuaan  wall,  but  in  a  noctumf^ 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  surprise.  These  reverses  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  breaking  out  of  sickness  among  the  troops.  De- 
mosthenes now  proposed  to  return  home  and  assist  in  expeUing 
the  LacedfeoKinians  from  Attica,  instead  of  pursuing  an  enter- 
prise which  seemed  to  be  hopeleag.  But  Nicia«,  who  feared  to 
return  to  Athens  with  the  stigma  of  failure,  refused  to  give  his 
consent  to  this  step.  Demosthenes  then  u^ed  Nicias  at  least 
to  sail  immediately  out  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  take  up  their 
position  either  at  Tbapeus  or  Catana,  where  they  could  obtain 
abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  and  would  have  an  open  sea  for 
the  moncenvrea  of  their  fleet.  But  even  to  this  proposal  Nicias 
would  not  consent ;  and  the  army  and  navy  remained  in  their 
former  poution.  Soon  afWwanle,  however,  Gylippus  received 
such  large  reinforcements,  that  Nicias  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  advice  of  his  colleague.  Preparations  were  secretly 
made  for  theii  departure,  the  eitemy  appear  to  have  had  no  sus- 
picion of  their  intention,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  quitting 
their  ill-fated  quarters  on  the  following  morning,  when  on  the 
very  night  before  (27  Aug.  413  b.c.)  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took 
place.'  The  soothsayers  who  were  consulted,  said  that  the  army 
must  wait  thrice  nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  before  it 
could  quit  its  present  position  ;  and  the  devout  and  superstitious 
Nicias  forthwith  resolved  to  abide  by  this  decision. 
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Meanwhile  the  intention  of  the  Atheni&ns  became  known  to 
the  SyracusajiB,  who  detennincd  to  strike  a  blow  beJbre  their 
enemy  escaped.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  Athenian  station 
both  by  sea  and  land.  On  land  the  attack  of  Gylippui  was  re- 
pulsed ;  but  at  aea  the  Athenian  fleet  was  completely  defeated, 
and  Eurymedon,  who  conunanded  the  right  division,  was  slain. 

The  spirits  of  the  Syracusans  rose  with  their  victories,  and 
though  diey  would  formerly  have  been  content  with  the  mere 
letieat  of  the  Athenians,  tbey  now  resolved  on  effecting  their 
utter  destruction.  With  this  view  they  blocked  up  the  entrance 
of  the  Great  Harbour  with  a  line  of  vessels  moored  acron  it. 
All  hope  seemed  now  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Athenians,  unless 
they  could  succeed  in  forcing  this  line  and  thus  effecting  their 
escape.  The  Athenian  fleet  still  numbered  110  triremes,  which 
Nicias  furnished  with  grappUng-irons,  in  order  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  close  qiutrters,  and  then  caused  a  large  proportion  of 
his  )snd-force  to  embark.  Before  they  set  off,  Nicias  addreHsed 
the  most  earnest  and  touching  appeals  both  to  the  crews  and  to 
the  individual  commanders  io  fight  with  bravery,  since  not  only 
their  own  fate,  hut  that  of  Athens  itself,  depended  on  the  issue 
of  that  day's  combat.  He  himself  remained  on  shore,  where  the 
army  was  drawn  up  to  witness  the  conflict. 

t  15.  Never  perhaps  was  a  battle  fought  under  oircumstances 
.  of  such  intense  interest,  or  witnessed  by  so  many  spectators 
vitally  concerned  in  the  result.  The  basin  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
about  5  miles  in  circumference,  in  which  nearly  200  ships,  each 
with  crews  of  more  than  200  men,  were  about  to  engage,  was 
lined  with  spectators  ;  whilst  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  overhanging 
the  water,  were  crowded  with  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
anxious  to  behold  a  confhct  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  their 
enemies,  if  not  their  own.  The  surface  of  the  water  swarmed 
with  Syracusan  small  craft,  many  of  them  manned  by  youthful 
volunteers  of  the  beat  famihes,  ready  to  direct  their  services 
wherever  they  might  be  wanted.  The  whole  scene,  except  in  its 
terrible  reahty,  and  the  momentous  interests  depending  on  it, 
resembled  on  a  large  scale  the  naumachiie  exhibited  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors  lor  the  amusement  of  their  subjects.  The  Syra- 
cusan fleet,  consisting  of  76  triremes,  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
shoie.  A  conoiderable  portion  was  detached  to  guard  the  barrier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Hither  the  first  and  most  impe- 
tuous attack  of  the  Athenians  was  directed,  who  sought  to  break 
through  the  narrow  opening  which  had  been  left  for  the  passage 
of  merchant  vessels.  Their  onset  was  repulsed,  and  the  battle 
then  became  general.  The  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
crash  of  the  iron  heads  of  the  vessels  as  they  were  driven  to- 
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getlier,  leaounded  over  the  water,  and  were  answered  on  shore 
by  the  cheers  or  waUings  of  the  spectators  as  their  friends  were 
victorioua  or  vanqoiahed.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  was  main- 
tained with  heroic  courage  and  dubious  result.  At  length  as 
the  Athenian  vessels  b^an  to  yield  aad  ntake  back  lowards  the 
shore,  a  universal  shriek  of  horror  and  despair  aroee  from  the 
Athenian  army,  whilst  shouts  of  joy  and  victory  were  raised  fiom 
the  purauing  vessels,  and  were  echoed  back  from  the  SyracuBans 
on  land.  Ab  the  Athenian  ve«aelfi  neared  the  shore  their  crews 
leaped  out,  and  made  for  the  camp,  whilst  the  boldest  of  the 
land  army  rushed  forward  to  protect  the  ships  &om  being  seized 
by  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  succeeded  in  saving  only  60 
ships,  or  about  half  ^heir  fleet.  The  Syracusan  fleet,  however, 
bad  been  reduced  to  50  ships ;  and  on  the  same  afternoon,  Nicias 
and  DemostheneB,  as  a  last  hope  of  eacape,  exhorted  their  mei^ 
to  make  another  attempt  to  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  force 
their  way  out  of  the  harbour.  But  the  courage  of  the  crews 
was  BO  completely  damped  that  they  positively  reftised  to  re- 
embark. 

i  16.  The  Athenian  army  still  numbered  40,000  men;  and  as 
all  chance  of  escape  by  sea  'waa  now  hopeless,  it  was  resolved  to 
retreat  by  land  to  some  friendly  city,  and  there  defend  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  the  Syracuaans.  This  Hermocrates 
was  determined  te  prevent.  The  day  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought  happened  to  be  sacred  to  Hercules,  and  a  festival  among 
the  JSyracusanB.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  joy  and 
elation  naturally  resulting  fnnn  so  grM.t  a  victory,  had  thrown 
the  city  into  a  state  of  feasting  and  intoxication  ;  and  had 
the  Athenians  taken  their  departure  that  night,  nobody  would 
have  been  found  to  oppose  them.  Hermocrates,  therefore,  when 
flarkuesB  had  set  in,  sent  down  some  men  to  the  Athenian  wall, 
who,  pretending  to  come  iiom  the  secret  correspondents  of 
Nicias  in  Syracuse,  warned  him  not  to  decamp  that  night,  as  all 
the  roads  were  beset  by  the  Syracusans.  Nicias  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  thus,  fay  another  fatal  mistake,  reaUy  afibrded  the 
Syracusans  an  opportunity  for  obstructing  his  retreat. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  battle  that  the 
Athenian  aimy  began  to  move.  Never  were  men  in  so  complete 
a  state  of  prostration.  Their  vessels  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy  without  an  attempt  to  save  them.  As  the  soldiers  turned 
br  quit  that  fatal  encampment,  the  sense  of  theij  own  woes  was 
for  a  moment  suspended  by  the  Bight  of  their  unbuiied  com- 
rades, who  seemed  te  reproach  them  with  the  neglect  of  a  sacred 
duty ;  but  still  more  by  the  wailinga  and  entreaties  of  the 
wounded,   who   clung  around  their  knees,  and  implored   not 
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to  be  abandoned  to  certtun  deetruction.  Amidst  this  scene  of 
univerial  woe  and  dejection,  a  fresh  and  unwonted  Bpuit  of 
energy  and  heroism  seemed  to  be  infused  into  Nicias.  Though 
Bufiering  under  an  incurable  complaint,  he  was  eveiywhere  teen 
marHhaUing  his  troops,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  exhorta- 
tions. The  maich  was  directed  towards  the  territory  of  the 
Sioels  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  army  was  formed  into 
a  hollow  square  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle ;  I4icias  leading 
the  Tan,  and  Demosthenea  bringing  up  the  rear.  Having  forced 
the  passage  of  the  riTer  Anapus,  they  marched  on  the  £rat  day 
about  five  miles  to  the  westward,  on  the  second  day  about  half 
that  distance,  and  encamped  on  a  cultivated  plain.  From  this 
place  the  road  ascended  by  a  sort  of  ravine  over  a  steep  hill 
called  the  Acrnan  clifii  on  which  the  Syiacusaus  had  fortified 
themselves.  AAcr  spending  two  days  in  vain  attempts  to  force 
this  positi<»i,  Kicias  and  Demosthenes  resolved  during  the  night 
to  sbike  off  to  the  left  towards  the  sea.  Nioias,  with  the 
van,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast ;  but  Demosthenes,  who 
had  lost  his  way,  was  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans  at  noon 
oa  the  following  day,  and  surrounded  in  a  narrow  pass.  Many 
of  his  troops  had  disbanded  during  the  night  march,  and  many 
fell  in  the  conflict  which  now  ensued,  till  being  reduced  to  the 
number  of  6000,  they  surrendered,  on  condition  of  their  lives 
being  spared. 

i  17.  Ueanwhile  Nicias,  witli  the  van,  had  pursued  his  march, 
and  crossed  the  river  Erineus.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
GylippuB  overtook  him,  avd,  having  informed  bim  of  the  fote  of 
his  colleague,  summoned  him  to  eurrender.  £ut  Nicias  was  in* 
credulous,  and  puisaed  his  march  amidst  the  harassing -attacks 
of  the  Syracusans.  The  attempt  to  cross  the  river  Asinarus 
decided  the  fate  of  his  army.  The  men  rushed  into  the  water 
in  the  greatest  disorder,  partly  to  escape  the  enemy,  but  chiefly 
from  a  desire  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  with  which  they  were 
tormented.  Hundreds  were  pressed  forwards  down  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river,  and  were  either  trodden  under  foot,  or  im- 
paled on  the  spears  of  those  below,  or  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  Yet  others  from  behind  still  kept  pressing  on,  anxious 
to  partake  of  the  now  turbid  and  bloody  water.  The  troops 
thus  became  so  completely  disorganised  diat  all  further  resist- 
ance was  hopeless,  and  Nicias  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Outof  the  40,000  who  started  from  the  camp  only  10,000  at 
the  utmost  were  leA  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day's  march,  the 
rest  had  either  deserted  or  been  slain.  The  prisoners  were  sent 
to  work  in  the  stone-quarries  of  Achradina  and  Epipoln.  Here 
they  were  crowded  together  without  any  shelter,  and  wilh  Ecarcely 
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proTuions  enough  to  Buatain  life.  The  numerouB  bodies  of  those 
who  died  were  left  ta  putrefy  where  they  had  faUen,  till  at  length 
the  place  become  euch  an  intolerable  centre  of  stench  and  in- 
fection that,  at  the  end  of  Beventy  da}-B,  the  Syxacuaans,  for  their 
own  cranfort  and  safety,  were  obliged  to  remove  the  sunriTors. 
All  but  the  Athenians  and  the  Italian  and  tSicilian  Greeke  were 
Bold  into  slavery.  What  became  of  the  Athenians  we  are  not 
informed,  but  they  were  probably  employed  as  elaves  by  the 
richer  SyracuBane,  fiince  the  story  runs  that  many  succeeded  in 
wdmiing  the  aflection  and  pity  of  their  maateiB  by  reciting  por- 
tions of  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were 
condemned  to  death  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Gylippus  and 
Hermocratea  to  save  them.  The  latter  contrived  to  spare  them 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  execution  by  providing  them  with 
the  means  of  committing  suicide. 

i  18.  Such  was  the  end  of  two  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
armaments  that  had  ever  gone  forth  from  Athens.  Nicias,  as 
we  have  Been,  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  expedition  in 
which  they  were  employed,  as  pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  Athens ;  and,  though,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  this  respect  his  viewB  wem  sound,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  concealed,  that  his  own  want  of  energy,  and  his  incompetence 
as  a  general,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  under- 
taking. PoBSesaing  much  fortitude  but  little  enterprise,  respect- 
able, in  private  life,  pmictual  in  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties,  not  deficient  in  a  certain  kind  of  pohtical  wisdom,  which, 
however,  derived  its  colour  rather  from  timidity  and  over-caution 
than  from  that  happy  mixture  of  boldness  and  prudence  which 
characterises  the  true  statesman,  Nicias  had  by  these  quaUties 
obtained  far  more  than  his  just  ^are  of  poiiticfd  reputation  and 
influence,  and  had  thus  been  named  to  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition for  which  he  was  qualified  neither  by  military  skill  nor 
by  that  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  success  which  it  bo  pecu- 
liarly demanded.  His  mistakes  involved  the  fall  of  Demosthenes, 
an  officer  of  far  greater  resolution  and  ability  than  himself,  and 
who,  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  would  in  all  probability 
have  conducted  the  enterprise  to  a  safe  tennination,  though 
there  was  no  longer  room  to  hope  for  success.  The  career  of 
Demosthenes  marks  him  as  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  age, 
hut  unfortunately  he  held  only  a  subordinate  rank  in  Sicily. 
The  Athenians  became  Bensible  when  too  late  of  the  difTcreuce 
between  the  two  commanders.  On  the  pillar  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  warriors  who  fell  in  Sicily  the  name  of  Demosthenes 
Lund  a  place,  whilst  that  of  Hicios  was  omitted. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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g  1.  CoiiBteTDBtioii  and  hardship*  at  Athens.    §  2.  Measarei  for  defeoce. 

§  8.  Revolt  of  Chios.  Erj-th™.  and  Claiomeno.  g  4.  Spread  of  the 
reiolt.  Defection  of  Teoe.  Le»bog,  and  Milctui.  RevolutioQ  atSamos, 
which  becomes  the  head-quartera  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  §  6.  Recovery 
of  Lesbos  by  the  Atheaiens.  DissatisfnctioD  of  the  Laced^mociaas 
vith  Tiuapneraea.  §  6.  Schemes  of  Aleibiades.  g  7.  Ue  proposes  > 
le^^ue  betveen  the  Athenians  and  Persians,  and  tlie  eslablishment  of 
•D  oligarchy  at  Athens.  %  8.  Agitation  for  an  oligarchy  at  Athena. 
8  V.  Conference  of  Piiander  vith  Alcibiailea.  ArtiGeee  of  the  latter. 
Freali  treaty  betweenTissaphernee  and  the  Lacedwmanians.  §  10.  Pro- 
gress of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy  at  Athena  and  Semos.  g  II.  Es- 
tabliihmentoftheFoiirHundred.  §  12.  Their  proceedings.  813.  Pro- 
ceedinga  at  Samoa.  Alcibiadea  joins  the  democracy  there,  g  14.  Tlie 
Athenian  envoya  at  flamos.  g  IS.  Diseeosions  among  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. They  negotiate  with  Sparta.  §  16.  Counter  reTohition  at 
Atbraw.  Defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  capture  of  Eubeea  bj'  the 
Lacedomonians.  g  IT.  The  Four  Hundred  depoaod  and  democracy 
re-eMabliabcd  at  Athena. 

\  1.  The  firatintelligenceof  the  destruction  of  the  Sicilitui  arma- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  communicated  fay  a  Btraiiger,  in  a 
barber's  shop  in  the  Piratus.  Big  with  the  eventful  news,  the 
uulbrtunate  barbei  hastened  up  to  Athens  to  communicate  it  lo 
the  aichons  and  the  public  ;  but  he  was  treated  as  a  tale-bearer 
and  impostor ;  and  being  unable  to  corroborate  his  story,  in 
consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  his  informant,  he  was  put 
to  the  torture.  The  tidings  were,  however,  soon  confirmed  by 
the  nrrivnl  of  fugitives  who  had  managed  to  escape  from  the 
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diustroas  scene.  Athens  was  now  filled  with  affliction  and  die- 
m&T.  To  private  grief  for  the  loss  of  friends  was  added  despair 
of  uiB  public  safety.  There  seemed  to  he  Jio  meanH  of  prevent- 
ing the  city  &oni  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedsemoiiians. 
The  poptdar  liiry  vented  itself  in  abusing  the  orators  who  had 
leconunended  the  expedition,  and  the  soothsayers  who  had  fore- 
told its  HUccesB. 

The  afiaira  of  the  Athenians  wore  indeed  a,  most  threatening 
aspect.  The  Lacedemonian  post  at  Decelea  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance.  No  part  of  Attica  escaped  the  Ibrays 
which  were  made  from  thence.  All  the  cattle  were  destroyed, 
and  the  most  vsJuable  slaves  began  to  desert  in  great  numbera 
to  the  Miemy.  Athens  was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
fatigue  of  guarding  the  large  extent  of  wall  became  very  onerous 
on  the  reduced  number  of  citizens.  The  knights  or  honemen 
were  on  constant  duty  in  oidei  to  repress  the  enemy's  ma- 
rauders ;  but  theii  hotses  were  soon  lamed  and  rendered  ineffi- 
<uent  by  the  hard  and  stony  nature  of  the  soil.  But  what  chiefly 
excited  the  despondency  of  the  Athenians  was  the  visible  decline 
of  their  naval  superiority.  An  engagement  with  the  Corinthian 
fleet  near  Naupactus,  in  the  sonimer  of  413  s.c,  had  ended  with 
neither  side  gaining  the  advantage,  though  the  forces  were 
nearly  equ^l ;  but  to  the  Athenians  the  moral  efiects  were  equi- 
valent to  a  defeat. 

\  2,  Yet  that  cheerfulness  and  energy  under  misfortune  which 
form  such  striking  and  excellent  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenians,  did  not  limg  desert  them.  After  the  first  movements 
of  rage  and  despair,  they  b^an  to  contemplate  their  condititm 
mon  calmly,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  defence. 
A  board  of  elders  was  appointed,  under  the  name  of  Probiili,* 
to  watch  over  the  pubhc  safety.  The  splendour  of  the  public 
cereratmies  was  curtailed  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state ;  the  guriaon  recently  established  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia  was  recalled  ;  the  building  of  a  new  fleet  was 
commenced ;  and  Cape  Sunium  was  fortified  in  order  to  ensure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  between  PiiKus  and  Eubcea, 
from  which  island  the  Athenians  principally  drew  their  pn>- 

i  3.  Whilst  the  imperial  city  was  thus  driven  to  consult  tor 
her  very  existence,  it  seemed  a.  chimerical  hope  that  she  could 
retain  her  widely  scattered  dep^idencies.  Her  situation  in- 
sptTed  her  enemies  with  new  vigour ;  states  hitherto  neutral  de- 
clared against  her  ;  her  subject-allies  prepared  to  ttirow  off  the 
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yoke  ;  even  the  PenioD  satraps  and  the  court  of  Susa  bestirred 
themselves  against  hei.  The  fiist  blow  to  the  Athenioa  empira 
was  struck  by  the  wealthy  and  populous  island  of  Chio«.  This 
again  was  the  work  of  Alcibiades,  the  implacable  enemy  of  his 
native  land.  In  the  winter  following  the  overthrow  of  tl^  Athe- 
niao  annament  in  Sicily,  several  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of 
Athens,  among  whom  were  the  Buhceang,  Chiaos,  and  Lesbians, 
had  solicited  Sparta,  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  Athenian 
yoke.  At  the  same  time  envoys  appeared  at  Sparta,  itoca  Tisaa- 
pheroea,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Ionia,  Caria,  and  the  adjacent 
coaata,  and  itoxa  Phamabazus,  whose  satrapy  extended  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  gulf  of  Eltea,  inviting  the  LacedBmoniana  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  destroying  the  Athenitui  empire  in  Asia, 
and  pronUBJng  to  provide  the  neceaaary  funds. 

By  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  the  Xjocedramonians  resolved  that 
the  Chiaua  should  have  the  preference,  and  that  a  fleet  should 
be  sent  to  their  assistance.  Impatient  of  delay,  Alcilnades 
shortly  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Chios  with  a  Lacedtemonian 
squadron  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of  Chalcideus.  The 
oligarchical  party  at  Chios  had  matured  all  then:  plans  for  the 
revolt,  and  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  caused  them  to  be  put  into 
execution.  The  people  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  re- 
luctantly induced  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens.  Their 
example  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  Erythce  and  Cla- 


H.  The  reserve  of  1000  talenta,  setapajthy Pericles  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  an  actual  invasion,  still  lemained  untouched ; 
but  now  by  a  unommous  vote  the  penalty  of  death,  which  Ibrbad 
its  appropriation  to  any  other  purpoae,  waa  abolished,  and  the 
fuad  applied  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  against  Chios.  Meantime, 
Alcibiades  was  inde&tigable  in  fanning  the  flames  of  revolt, 
which  now  spread  rapidly  through  the  Athenian  allies.  Teoe, 
Lesbos,  and  Miletua  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Athena. 
At  Miletus,  ChalcideuB,  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  concluded  an  in- 
fiunoUB  treaty  with  Tissaphemee,  stipulatuig  that  the  Greek  cities 
and  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Persia  should  be  restored  to 
her ;  that  the  Athenians  should  not  be  permitted  to  derive  any 
revenue  from  them ;  and  that  Persia  ajid  the  Lacediemoniana 
should  jointly  carry  on  the  war  agaLnst  Athena.  To  conclude 
the  bargain,  Miletus  was  handed  over  to  Tiasaphemes. 

Samos  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Athenians,  and  amidst 
the  geueral  defection  of  their  Asiatic  allies  had  b«come  of  the 
last  importance  to  Ihem.  This  island,  like  Ohioe,  was  governed 
by  an  oligarchy ;  hut  warned  by  the  revolution  in  that  island, 
the  Somians  rose  against  the  oligarchs,  slew  200  of  them,  oud 
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baniehed  400  more.  The  At^enianii  at  once  recognized  tho 
newly  established  democracy,  and  secured  the  adhesion  of  the 
SamiaDH  by  putting  them  on  the  looting  of  equal  and  independ- 
ent alties.  i^amoa  became  the  head-quartere  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  and  the  base  of  their  operations  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

i  5.  The  tide  of  EuccesH  at  length  began  to  turn  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians.  They  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  contiiderable 
fleet  at  SamoB,  with  which  they  recovered  Lesbos  and  Clazome- 
nffl,  defeated  the  Chians,  and  laid  waste  their  territory.  They 
also  ^ned  a  victory  over  the  PeloponneMans  at  Miletus,  but 
this  powerful  city  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes 
and  die  FeloptmneBians. 

Towarda  the  close  of  the  year,  Astyochus,  the  LacedEemoniau 
ootniuander,  received  large  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesns, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  eo  imposing  an  atmament  that  he 
was  enabled  to  modify  the  former  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  of 
which  the  Lacedtemonians  were  heartily  ashamed.  The  new 
trekty,  however,  diHered  from  the  prerious  one  rather  in  terms 
than  mibetanee,  and  appears  to  have  been  far  from  giving  satis- 
faction at  Sparta.  The  conduct  of  TissaphenieB  afibrded  another 
reason  for  discontent.  He  had  given  notice  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  the  high  rate  of  payment  of  a  drachma  per  day 
for  the  seamen's  wages,  the  sum  agreed  upon  in  the  first  treaty, 
without  express  ingtructiona  from  the  court  of  Susa ;  and  though 
he  had  reduced  that  sum  by  one  half,  it  was  very  irregularly 
paid;  whilst  his  whole  behaviour  displayed  a  great  want  of 
heai^  co-operation  with  the  Lacadfemonians,  Another  Pelo- 
ponneeiaa  squadron  was  therefore  despatched  to  the  cobeI  of 
Asia,  having  on  board  Lichas  and  ten  other  Spartans,  for  the 
puipoae  of  rwamuitrating  with  Tissaphemes  and  opening  fresh 
ni^tiations.  Having  obtained  an  interview  with  Tissaphemes 
at  CniduB,  Lichas  took  exceptions  to  the  two  former  treaties ;  of 
which  the  £rst  expressly,  the  second  by  implication,  recognized 
the  claims  of  Persia  not  only  to  the  i^ands  of  the  .£gean,  but 
even  to  Tfaessaly  and  Bawtia.  Lichas,  therefore,  proposed  a  new 
treaty;  but  TisHaphetnea  was  eo  indignant  at  the  proposition 
that  he  iimnediately  broke  oil' the  negotiation. 

{  6.  The  ctmduct  of  Tiseaphemes  towarda  the  Lacedemo- 
nians was  the  result  of  the  counsels  of  Alcibiodes,  who  was 
scheming  to  efiect  his  return  to  Athens  by  means  of  hia  in- 
trigues with  the  Persian  Satrap.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Alcibiades  had  completely  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Lace- 
dnmonians.  His  ultra-Athenian  temperament  and  maimers 
must  have  been  as  unwelcome  to  them  as  their  own  slowness 
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aad  gravity  were  to  him.  The.Spart&n  King  Agio,  wfaoae  vife 
he  had  seduced,  was  his  personal  enemy ;  and  the  Ephor  Endins, 
his  chief  protector,  went  out  of  office  in  412  b.c.  '  To  the  pra- 
ceding  cauees  for  private  dislike  was  now  added  the  want  of  that 
rapid  succeaa  which  he  had  promised  to  the  I^acediemcauaiis  in 
the  East.  In  a  man  whose  character  for  deceit  was  notorious  it 
is  not  Buipriung  that  this  failure  should  excite  a  suspicion  of 
treachery,  Afler  the  defeat  of  the  Felopouneeians  at  Miletus, 
Bjing  Agis  denounced  AJcibiades  as  a  traitor,  and  peiBuaded  the 
new  Ephors  to  send  out  instructions  to  put  him  to  death.  Of 
this,  however,  ho  was  informed  time  enough  to  make  his  escape 
to  Tiesaphemes  at  Magnesia.  Here  be  b^an  to  play  an  anti- 
Hellenic,  iuBtead  of  his  former  anti-Athenian  game.  He  ingra- 
tiated himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap,  and  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  Persia  that  either  of  the 
Grecian  particB  should  be  successful,  but  rather  that  they  should 
wear  each  other  out  in  their  mutual  struggles,  when  Persia 
would  in  the  end  succeed  in  expeUing  both.  This  advice  was 
adopted  by  the  satrap;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execut&n, 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  inactivity  of  the  Fcl^nnesian 
armament,  which,  if  vigorously  employed,  was  powerful  enough 
to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war.  With  this  view  the  Lacede- 
monian coramandera  were  first  pemiaded  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Phieniciaji  fleet,  which,  however,  was  never  intended  to  ap- 
pear. But  as  this  was  a  pretext  which  could  not  be  made 
available  for  any  length  of  ^me,  the  next  aigument  was  in  the 
more  solid  shape  of  pecuniary  bribes  administered  to  Aetyochus 
and  the  other  Spartan  leaders.  Spartan  virtue,  which  exists 
rather  in  imagination  than  rcahty,  was  not  proof  against  this  se- 
duction. The  Syracusan,  Hermocratea — for  a  Sicilian  squadnu 
was  CD-opetating  with  the  Feloponnesian  fleet — was  alone  found 
to  be  incorraptibte. 

i  7.  Alcibiades,  having  thus  in  some  d^ree  detached  Tina- 
phemea  from  the  Lacediemonians,  now  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  that  it  was  more  for  the  Persian  interest  to  conclude  a 
league  with  Athens  thaa  with  Sparta ;  since  the  former  state 
sought  only  to  retain  her  maritime  dependencies,  whilst  Sparta 
had  held  out  promises  of  Uberty  to  every  Grecian  city,  fiom 
which  she  could  not  consistently  recede.  The  only  part  of  his 
advice,  however,  which  the  satrap  seems  to  have  sincerely 
adopted  was  that  of  playing  ofi*  one  party  against  the  other, 
fiut  about  this  Alcibiades  did  not  at  all  concern  himself.  It 
was  enough  for  his  views,  which  had  merely  the  selfish  aim  of 
his  own  restoration  to  Athens,  if  he  could  make  it  appear 
that   he  possessed   sufficient   influence  v-ilh   Tii^ephonics   {» 
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procure  hia  asmst^ice  for  the  Athenians;  and  for  ttiis  the 
intimate  teims  on  which  he  lived  with  the  satrap  seemed  a 
sufficient  guarantee.  He  therefore  began  to  commimicate  with 
the  Athenian  generals  at  Samos,  and  held  out  the  hope  of  a 
Fersian  alliance  as  the  price  of  his  restoration  to  his  country. 
But  as  he  both  hated  and  feared  the  Athenian  democracy,  he 
coupled  his  ofier  with  the  condition  that  a  revolution  should  be 
effected  at  Athens,  and  an  oligarchy  established.  The  Athenian 
generals  greedily  caught  at  the  propooal ;  and  though  the  great 
mass  of  the  soljiery  were  Tiolently  opposed  to  it,  they  were 
silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  when  told  that  Athens  could  be  saved 
only  by  means  of  Persia,  The  oligarchical  conspiraton  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederacy,  and  Pisander  was  sent  to  Athens 
to  organize  the  clubs  in  the  city,  £ut  the  conspirators  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  word  of  Aleibiades  was  their  only  se- 
curity for  the  co-operation  of  Per^a.  Phymichus  alone  among 
the  Athenian  generals  oppose^  the  scheme ;  not  that  he  dis- 
liked ohgarchy,  but  that  he  hated  Aleibiades,  and  saw  through 
hia  designs. 

\  8.  The  proposition  for  an  oligarchy' which  Pisander  made  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition ;  whilst  the  pereonal  enemies  of  Aleibiades,  especially  the 
sacred  families  of  the  Eumoipidsi  and  Ceryces,  violently  opposed 
the  return  of  the  ntan  who  nad  profaned  the  mysleiies.  The 
single  but  unanswerable  reply  of  Pisander  was,  the  necesaitJes 
of  the  republic.  A  reluctant  vote  for  a  change  of  constitution 
waa  at  length  extorted  from  the  people.  Pisander  and  ten  othera 
were  despatched  to  treat  with  Aleibiades  and  Tissaphemes.  At 
the  same  time  Phrynichus  and  his  colleague  Scironidea  were  de- 
posed from  their  command  at  Samos,  and  their  places  supphed 
by  Diomedon  and  Leon.  Before  hia  departure  Pisander  had 
brought  all  the  oligarchical  clubs  in  Athens  into  full  activity. 
During  his  absence  the  same  taak  was  undertaken  by  Antiphon, 
the  rhetorician.  He  was  assisted  by  Tberamenes,  and  subse- 
quently by  Phrynichus,  who,  after  hia  arrival  at  Athens,  had  be- 
came a  violent  partisan  of  the  oligarchy. 

^  9.  When  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  arrived  in  Ionia,  they 
informed  Aleibiades  that  measures  had  been  taken  for  establish- 
ing an  oligarchical  form  of  government  at  Athens,  and  required 
him  to  fulfil  hia  part  of  the  engagement  by  procuring  the  aid 
and  alliance  of  Persia,  But  Aleibiades  knew  that  he  had  under- 
taken what  he  could  not  perform,  and  now  resolved  to  escape 
fiom  the  dilemma  by  one  of  his  habitual  artifices.'  He  received 
the  Athenian  deputation  in  the  presence  of  TisBaphemes  him- 
kV,  and  made  such  extravagant  demands  on  behalf  of  the  satrap 
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that  Piiander  and  his  colleagues  indignantly  broke  off  the  con- 
ference. They  attributed,  however,  the  duplicity  of  Alcibiades 
to  his  wont  of  will,  and  not  to  his  want  of  power,  to  serve  them ; 
and  they  now  began  to  nispect  that  his  oligarchical  scheme  was 
a  mere  tzick,  and  that  in  reality  he  desired  the  democracy  to 
lemuB,  aitd  to  procure  fais  restoration  to  its  bosom. 

Tissaphemes,  who  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  break  with  the 
Lacedemonians,  now  began  to  fear  that  he  wag  pushing  matteiB 
too  lar ;  and,  as  they  already  felt  the  pinch  of  want,  he  furuiehed 
them  with  some  pay,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  them,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  abandon  all  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 
consequently  the  Greek  cities  in  that  quarter.  To  this  treaty 
Phamabazus  was  also  a  party.  Persia  did  not  waive  her  claim 
to  tiie  islands,  but  nothing  was  stipulated  respecting  them.  On 
these  conditions  the  aid  of  a  Phcenician  fleet  was  promised  to 
the  Peloponneeiane. 

k  10.  Notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  Alcibiadea  the  oligarchi- 
cal conspirators  proceeded  with  the  revolution  at  Athena,  in 
which  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Pisandcr,  with  five  of 
the  envoys,  returned  to  Athens  to  complete  the  work  they  had 
begun;  Uie  rest  were  aent  to  establieh  oligsTchies  among  the 
allies.  The  leaders  of  the  army  at  Samos  began  a  similar  move- 
ment in  that  idand.  Their  first  ■t«p  was  the  gratuitous  murder 
of  HyperboluB,  an  Athenian  demagogue  who  had  been  ostracised 
some  years  before,  and  who  was  now  residing  at  Samos,  though 
apparently  without  pneseseing  any  influence  there.  But  the  new 
commanders,  Diomedon  and  Leon,  were  favourable  to  the  de- 
mocracy, and  they  found  by  peraonaJ  inquiry  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  crews,  and  especially  that  of  the  public  trireme 
called  Uie  Faralus,  were  ready  to  support  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  the  oligarchs  rose  they  were  over- 
powered by  superior  nnmben ;  thirty  of  them  were  killed  in  the 
contest,  and  three  were  aubeequently  indicted  and  banished. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  after  the  departure  of  Pisander,  the 
council  of  Probuli,  as  well  as  many  leajjing  citizens,  had  joined 
the  oligarchs.  Their  attacks  upon  the  democracy  were  not  open, 
hut  were  conducted  by  means  of  depreciating  speeches  respect- 
ing its  costliuesH,  thtough  the  pay  given  to  the  dicasts  and  others 
discharging  civil  offices,  which,  it  was  represented,  the  state  could 
no  longer  afibrd.  They  did  itot  venture  to  propose  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  democracy,  but  merely  a  modification  of  it,  by 
restricting  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  to  5000. 
But  even  thispropoailitHi  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  Those  who  stood  forward  to  oppose  the  scheme  were 
privately  luaaaeinated.     A  reign  of  terror  now  commenced.    Citi- 
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Kens  -trere  continually  falling ;  yet  no  man  could  tell  whose  hand 
Btxuck  the  blow,  or  whoee  turn  might  come  next. 

411.  The  return  of  Fisonder  was  the  signal  for  consummatiiig 
the  revolution.  He  proposed  in  the  assembly,  and  carried  a 
resolution,  that  a  committee  of  ten  should  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  new  coustitutioa,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people.  But  when  the  day  appointed  ibr  that 
puipose  arrived,  the  aHsembly  was  not  convened  in  the  Pnyx,  but 
la  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Colonus,  a  village  upwards  of  a  mile 
from  AtheoB.  Here  the  ctmspirators  could  plant  their  own  par- 
tisans, and  were  leas  liable  to  be  overawed  by  superior  nnmben. 
The  Grapki  ParaTumum,  or  action  against  those  who  proposed 
any  unconstittitional  measure,  having  first  been  repealed,  Fisander 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  meeting  to  the  following  revolutionary 
changes: — 1.  The  abolitioit  of  all  the  existing  coagistraciee ; 
2.  The  cessatian  of  all  payments  for  the  discharge  of  civil  June- 
tioDS ;  3.  The  appcnntment  of  a  committee  of  five  persons,  who 
were  to  name  ninety-five  more  ;  each  of  the  hundred  thus  con- 
stituted to  choose  three  persons  \  the  body  of  Four  Hundred  thna 
ibrmed  to  be  aa  irreHpanaible  government,  holding  its  sittings  in 
the  senate  house.  The  four  hundred  were  to  convene  the  select 
body  of  five  thousand  citizens  whenever  they  thought  proper. 
Nobody  knew  who  these  five  thousand  were,  but  they  answered 
two  purposes,  namely,  to  give  an  air  of  greater  popularity  tt 
government,  as  well  as  to  overawe  the  people  by  an  e: 
notion  of  its  strength. 

1 12.  The  government  thus  constituted  proceeded  to  establish 
itself  by  force.  A  body  of  faoplites  having  been  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Senate  House,  the  Four  Hundred  entered 
it,  each  wi&  a  dagger  concealed  imder  his  garment,  and  followed 
by  their  body-guard  of  120  youths,  the  instruments  of  the  secret 
assassinations  already  mentioned.  The  ancient  senate  was  dis- 
missed, but  the  pay  due  to  the  members  was  ofiered,  and  bowly 
aooepted.  Thus  perished  the  Athenian  democracy,  of^r  an 
existence  of  nearly  a  century  sine?  its  establishment  by  Clis- 
thenes.  The  revolution  was  begun  from  despair  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  Athens,  and  from  the  hope  of  asistanoe  from  Fersia ; 
but  it  was  carried  out  through  the  machinations  of  Antiphon  and 
his  accomplices  after  that  delusion  had  ceased. 

Having  divided  themselves  into  Frytanies  or  sections,  and  in- 
stalled themselves  with  sacrifice  and  prayer,  the  Four  Hundred 
proceeded  to  put  to  death  or  imprison  the  most  formidable  of 
their  political 'enemies.  Their  next  step  was  to  make  overtures 
for  peace  to  Agis.  The  Spartan  king,  however,  believed  that 
the   revolution  was  not   safely  established,  and   preferred  an 
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altetnpl  to  capture  tho  city  dniing  the  diHaensiotu  by  which  he 
supposed  it  to  be  torn.  But  on  marching  up  to  the  walla  he 
luutid  them  carefully  guarded,  and  hia  troops  were  repulsed  by  a 
sully  of  the  besieged.  A  second  application  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred met  with  a  better  reception,  and  they  were  encouraged  to 
send  to  Spaita. 

M  3 .  The  feilure  of  the  rerolution  at  Saraoe  waa  highly  ania- 
vourable  to  the  success  of  the  revolution  at  Athens ;  but  the 
Four  Hundred  despatched  envoys  to  that  ialand,  with  instmc- 
tious  to  make  the  matter  as  palatable  aa  possible.  These,  how- 
ever, had  been  foreatalled  by  Chcereas.  Under  the  imprewion 
that  the  democracy  still  existed  at  Athens,  Chsreas  bad  been 
sent  to  the  city  from  Samoa  in  the  Faralus  with  the  news  (^  the 
counter-revolution  in  the  island.  But  when  the  Faralus  arrived, 
the  Four  Hundred  had  already  been  installed ;  whereupon  some 
of  her  democratic  crew  were  imprisoned,  and  the  rest  transferred 
to  an  ordinary  trireme.  Chtereas  himself  ibund  means  to  escape, 
and  returned  to  Samos,  where  he  aggravated  the  proceedings  at 
Athens  by  additions  of  his  own,  and  'filled  the  army  with  uncon- 
trollable wrath.  At  the  instance  of  Tra^ybulus  and  Trasyllus, 
a  meeting  was  called  in  which  the  soldiers  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain  the  democracy,  to  continue  the  war  against  Felopon- 
neaus,  and  to  put  down  the  usurpers  at  Athens.  The  whole 
army,  even  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  oligarchical  move- 
ments, were  sworn  to  uphold  these  principles ;  and  to  every 
male  Samian  of  military  age  a  similar  oath  was  administered. 
Thus  the  Athenian  democracy  continued  to  exist  at  Samos  alone. 
The  soldiers,  laying  aside  for  awhile  their  mihtaiy  character, 
constituted  themselves  into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  deposed 
several  of  their  officers,  and  appointed  others  whom'tbey  could 
better  trust.  The  meeting  resounded  with  patriotic  speeches. 
ThrasybuluB  and  Thrasyllus  were  appoint^  to  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  the  £>rmer  of  whom  proposed  the  return  of  Alcibiadee, 
who,  it  was  believed,  was  now  able  and  willing  to  aid  the  demo- 
cratic cause  with  the  gold  and  forces  of  Persia.  After  consider- 
able opposition  the  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  Alcibiadea  was 
brought  to  Samos  and  introduced  to  tiie  assembly,  where  by  hia 
magnificent  promises,  and  extravagant  boasts  respecting  his  influ- 
ence with  Tissaphemes,  he  once  more  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
Athenians.  The  accomplished  traitor  was  elected  one  of  the 
generals,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  artful  poHcy,  b^an  to  pass 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Samw  and  Uagnesia,  with  the 
view  of  inspinng  both  the  satrap  and  the  Athenians  with  a  reci- 
procal idea  of  his  influence  with  either,  and  of  instillmg  distrust 
of  Tissaphemes  into  the  minds  of  the  Feloponnesians. 
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4  14.  Such  was  the  state  of  afTain  at  SamoB  when  the  oivofs 
firom  the  Four  Hundred  arrived.  They  were  invited  by  the 
generals  to  make  their  communication  to  the  awembtod  troops ; 
but  BO  great  was  the  antipathy  mauifeated  towards  them,  that 
they  could  hardly  ohtain  a  hearing.  Their  presence  revived  a 
proposition  which  had  beea  started  before, — ^to  wil  at  caice  to 
Athens,  and  put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force.  By  the  advice  of 
Aloibiades,  seconded  hy  Thrasybulus,  this  proposal  was,  how- 
ever, again  discarded.  The  envoys  were  sent  hack  to  Athens 
with  the  answer  that  the  army  approved  of  the  5000,  but  that 
the  Four  hundred  must  resign  and  reinstate  the  ancient  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred. 

4  15.  At  the  first  news  of  the  re-establiglunent  of  dmnocracy 
at  Samos,  distrust  and  discord  bad  broken  out  among  the  Four 
Hundred.  Antiphoa  and  Phrynicua,  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
treme section  of  the  oligarchical  party,  were  lor  admitting  a 
Lacedamonian  garrison ;  and  with  a  view  to  further  that  object, 
actually  caused  a  fort  to  be  elected  at  Eetionea,  a  tongue  of  land 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  h&rbour  of  the  Pirsns.  But 
otheiH,  discontented  with  their  share  of  power,  began  to  affect 
more  popular  sentimeuts.  Conspicuous  among  thrae  were  The- 
ramenea  and  Aristocrates,  the  farmer  of  whom  began  to  insist 
on  the  necessity  for  calling  the  shadowy  body  of  SOOO  into  a  real 
existence.  As  the  answer  Irom  Saraos  very  much  strengthened 
this  party,  their  opponents  found  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
and  Antiphon,  Fhrynicus,  and  ten  others,  proceeded  in  all  baste 
to  Sparta,  with  offeis  to  put  the  Lacedemonians  in  poesession  of 
the  Pirsus.  The  latter,  however,  with  their  usual  slowness,  or 
perhaps  irom  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  let  slip  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity. All  they  could  be  induced  to  pronuHe  was,  that  a  fleet 
of  43  triremes ^ould  hover  near  the  Pirteus,  and  watch  a  favour- 
able occasion  for  seizing  it.  The  failure  of  this  mission  was  an- 
other blow  to  the  party  of  Phrynicus ;  and  shortly  aflerwards 
that  leader  himeeif  was  assassinated  in  open  daylight  whilst 
leaving  the  Senate  House.  Some  hoplites,  of  the  same  tribe  as 
Aristocrates,  now  seized  the  fort  at  Ectionea.  Theramenes  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  demolition  of  the  tort,  which  was  forthwith 
accomplished ;  whilst  the  imibility  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  pre- 
vent it,  betrayed  the  extent  of  their  power,  or  rather  of  their 
weakness. 

\  16.  The  Four  Hundred  now  appear  to  have  taken  some  steps 
to  call  the  5000  into  existence.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  leaders 
of  the  counter-revolution  entering  armed  into  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus  at  the  Pineus,  formed  a  democratic  assembly  under 
the  old  forms,  which  adjourned  to  the  Anatteum,  or  temple  of 
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the  DioKuri,  immediately  under  the  Aoropolia.  Here  the  Four 
Hundred  sent  deputies  to  negotiate  with  them,  and  another 
assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysw; 
but  juat  as  they  were  meeting  the  news  arrived  that  the  hac^- 
dtemooian  Beet  was  approaching  the  Piraus.  The  Athenians 
were  immediately  on  the  alert,  and  the  Lacedemonian  admiral, 
perceiving  no  signs  of  assistance  from  within,  doubled  Cape 
Sunium  and  pnx^eded  to  Oropus.  It  was  now  plain  that  their 
object  was  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Eubcea.  In  all  hute  the  Athe- 
nians launched  an  inadequate  fleet  of  36  triremes,  manned  by 
inexperienced  crews.  At  Eretria  in  Euhoea  it  was  encountered 
by  the  LacedEemonian  fleet,  and  completely  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  23  ships.  EulxBa,  supported  by  the  Iiaoedsmouians  and 
BcBotians,  then  revolted  from  Athens. 

i  17.  Great  was  the  dismay  ofthe  Athenians  on  receiving  this 
news.  The  loss  of  Enbcsa  seemed  a  death  blow.  The  Laced»- 
monians  might  now  easUy  blockade  the  ports  of  Athens  and  starve 
her  into  sarrender ;  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred 
would  doubtleffi  co-operate  with  the  enemy.  But  from  this  &te 
they  were  again  saved  by  the  charoct^stic  slownesH  of  the 
Lacedtemonions,  who  confined  themselves  to  securing  the  con- 
quest  of  Eubcea.  Thus  left  unmolested,  the  Athenians  convened 
an  assembly  in  the  Pnyx.  Votes  were  passed  for  deposing  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
5000,  of  wh(Hn  every  citizen  who  could  furnish  a  panoply  might 
he  a  member.  In  short,  the  old  constitution  was  restored, 
except  that  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  5000  citizens,  and 
payment  for  the  discharge  of  civil  fnnctions  abolished.  In  sub- 
sequent assemblies,  the  Aichons,  the  Senate,  and  other  institu- 
tions were  revived ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  recall  Alcibiades 
and  aoau>  of  his  friends.  The  number  of  the  5000  wss  never 
exactly  observed,  and  was  soon  enlarged  into  universal  citizen- 
ship. Thus  the  Four  Hundred  were  overthrown  after  a  reign 
of  four  months.  Theramenes  stood  forward  and  impeached  the 
leaden  of  the  extreme  oligarchical  party,  on  the  ground  of  their 
embassy  to  Sparta.  Most  of  them  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  fiom  Athens;  but  Antiphon  and  Archiptolemus  were 
apprehended,  condemned  and  executed,  in  spite  of  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  speech  of  the  former  in  his  defence.  The 
rest  were  arraigned  in  their  absence  and  ctmdemned,  their 
houses  razed,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
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LjsaDder  superseded  by  Call icrati das.  Ener^tic  mcainirefl  of  the  lat- 
ter.  glG,  DefeatofCononatMytileno.andlnTeatmentoflhattownbj 
Callieratidas.   g  16.  Excitement  at  Athens,  and  equipment  of  a  large 
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fle«L  §17.  BattleorAi^Dusn.  Der«at  and  death  of  Calli  era  tidas.  glB. 
Arraigameat  and  condemn  Btian  of  the  Athenian  generals,  g  Id.  Reap- 
pointment of  Lyaander  as  A'biFarcAiH.  §20.  Siege  of  Lampeaous,  anrt 
battle  of  j^^ospotami. 

f  1.  It  IB  necessary  now  to  revert  to  the  war,  and  the  state  of 
the  coatending  parties.  The  struggle  had  become  whcllymari- 
tirae.  Although  the  Lacedffimoniang  occupied  at  Decelea  a 
strong  poet  wi^in  sight  of  Alhena,  yet  their  want  of  Bkill  ia  the 
ait  of  besieging  towns  prevented  them  from  making  any  regular 
attempt  to  capture  that  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  re- 
verses Bustainedi  hy  the  Atheuinns  in  Sicily  disabled  them  from 
carrying  the  war,  aa  they  had  formeriy  done,  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Yet  they  still  possessed  a  tolerable  fleet,  with  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  maintain  their  power  in  the  j£gean 
and  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  This  wftB  now 
become  the  vital  point  where  they  had  to  stniggte  for  empire, 
and  even  for  existence  \  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
tbe  maritime  power  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  become 
almost  equal  to  the  maritime  power  of  Athens.  They  now  put  to 
sea  with  fleets  generally  laiger  than  the  fleets  of  the  Athenians  ; 
and  their  ships  were  huidled,  and  naval  manieuvres  executed, 
with  a  skill  equal  to  that  of  their  rivals.  The  great  attention 
which  the  Lacedemonians  had  bestowed  on  naval  afiaire  is  evinced 
by  the  importance  into  which  the  new  office  of  the  Navarchia* 
had  now  nsen  amongst  them.  The  Navarckus*  enjoyed  a  power 
even  superior,  whilst  it  lasted,  to  that  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
since  he  was  wholly  uncontrolled  by  the  Ephois  ;  but  his  tenure 
of  otfice  was  limited  to  a  year.  From  this  state  of  things  it 
resulted  that  the  remainder  of  the  war  had  to  be  decided  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia;  and  it  will  assist  the  memory  to  conceive  it  divided 
into  fonr  periods  ;  1.  The  war  on  the  HeUe^Mint  (which  must  be 
taken  to  include  tbe  Propontis,  whither  it  was  transferred  soon 
after  the  oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens) ;  2.  From  the  Hel- 
lespont it  was  transferred  to  Ionia ;  3.  From  Ionia  to  Lesboe ; 
4.   Back  to  the  Hellespont,  where  it  was  finally  decided. 

i  2.  Mindams,  who  now  commanded  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
disgusted  at  length  by  the  often-broken  promises  of  Tisaaphemes, 
and  the  scanty  and  irregular  pay  which  he  furnished,  set  sail 
from  Af  iletuB  and  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  asHsdng  the  satrap  Phamahazus,  and  of  eifecting,  if  pos- 
sible, tbe  revolt  of  the  Athenian  dependencies  in  that  quarter. 
Hither  be  was  pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  imder  Thrasytlus. 
In  a  few  days  an  engagement  ensued  (in  August,  411  B.C.),  in  tbe 
iamous  straits  between  Sestoa  and  Ahydos,  in  which  the  Atbe- 
■  Tiavagxia:  Nrn'opjof. 
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niane,  though  with  a  imalleT  force,  gained  the  victory,  and  erected 
a  trophy  on  the  promontory  of  Cynoaeema,  near  the  tomb  and 
chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen,  Hecul^  After  this  defeat  Mindarus 
Bent  for  the  PeioptHUiesiui  fleet  at  Eubcea,  which,  however,  was 
overtaken  hy  a  violent  stonn  near  the  headland  of  Mount  Athoe, 
and  totally  destroyed.  But  though  this  circumBtance  afibrded 
some  lelief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an  annoying  enemy  from 
.  her  shores,  it  did  not  enable  her  to  regain  poeseniDn  of  BulxBa. 
The  £ubceana,  anisted  by  the  Bootiana,  and  by  the  inhabilants 
of  Chalcis  and  other  cities,  constracted  a  bridge  ecrow  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Euripug,  and  thus  deprived  Eubtsa  of  its  in- 
sular character. 

i  3.  The  Athenians  followed  up  their  victory  at  Cynossema  by 
the  reduction  of  CyzieuB,  which  had  rewolt^  from  them.  A 
mouth  or  two  atterwaids  another  obstinate  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Peloponnenan  and  Atiienian  fleets  near  At^- 
doa,  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  was  at  length  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians  by  uie  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  his 
squadron  of  eighteen  ships  fiom  Samos.  The  FeloponneaiBU  ships 
were  nm  ashore,  where  they  were  defended  with  great  personal 
exertion,  by  Phamabazoa  and  his  troops. 

i  4.  Shortly  afler  this  battle  Tiaaaphenea  arrived  at  the 
Hellespont  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  ofiended  Pelopon- 
neaians.  He  was  not  cmly  jealous  of  the  aaaistance  which  the 
latter  were  now  lendering  to  Phamahazua,  but  it  ia  also  evident 
that  his  temporizing  policy  had  displeased  the  Persian  court. 
This  appears  from  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  as  well 
Bs  from  the  aubaequent  appointment  of  Cyraa  to  the  aupreme 
command  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  as  we  shall  ^eaently  have  to 
relate.  When  Alcihiadea,  who  imagined  that  Tissaphemea  was 
still  favourable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  wailed  on  him  with  the 
customary  presents,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  satrap,  and 
sent  in  custody  to  Sardis.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  he 
contrived  to  escape  to  Clazomenffi,  and  again  joined  the  Athenian 
fleet  early  in  the  spring  of  410  B.C.  Mindarus,  with  the  asaiat- 
ance  of  Phamahazus  on  the  land  aide,  was  now  engaged  in  the 
wege  of  CyzicuB,  which  the  Athenian  admbate  determined  to 


dressed  the  seamen,  telling  them  that  they  had  nothing  further 
to  expect  from  the  Persians,  and  muat  be  prepared  to  act  with 
the  greatest  vigour  both  hy  sea  and  land.  He  then  sailed  out 
with  his  squadron  towards  Cyzicus,  and  hy  a  pretended  flight 
inveigled  Mindarus  to  a  distaitce  from  the  harbour ;  whilst  the 
olbcr  two  divisions  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Thrasyhulue  anil 
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Thnwyllus,  being  iavouied  by  hazy  weather,  stole  between  Min- 
darus  and  the  harbour,  and  cut  ofl'hia  retreat.  In  theee  circum- 
stances  the  Spartan  ccmiDauder  ran  his  veseeht  aehore,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  FhamabazuB,  he  eodeavoured  to  defend 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Athenians.  Alcibiades  having 
landed  his  men,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Mindarua  woa  slain, 
the  LacednmonianB  and  Persians  routed,  and  the  whole  Pelopon- 
neaian  fleet  captured,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syracuean  ship*, 
which  Hemiocrates  caused  to  be  burnt.  The  sererity  of  this 
blow  was  pictured  in  the  laconic  epistle  in  which  Hippocrates, 
the  eecond  in  command,*  annoimced  it  to  the  Epbora  :  "  Our 
good  luck  is  gone ;  Mbdarus  is  slain ;  the  men  are  starring ; 
we  know  not  what  to  do." 

t  5,  The  reaulta  of  this  victory  were  most  important  Perin- 
thuB  and  Selymbria,  as  well  as  CyzicuB,  were  recovered  ;  and  the 
Atheniana,  once  more  masters  of  the  Propontis,  fortified  the  town 
of  Chrysopolis,  over  against  Byzantium,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus  ;  re-established  their  toll  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  vessels 
passmg  from  the  Euxine ;  and  left  a  squadron  to  guard  the  strait 
and  o^ect  the  dues.  So  great  was  Uie  discouragement  of  the 
LacedEemonions  at  the  loss  of  their  fieet  that  tbe  Ephor  Endius 
proceeded  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  both 
parties  standing  just  as  they  were.  The  Athenian  assembly  was 
at  this  time  led  by  the  demagogue  Cleophon,  a  lamp-maker, 
Imown  to  ua  by  the  latei  cranediee  of  Aristophanes.  Clcophcu 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  but  the  late 
victories  had  inspired  him  with  too  eanguine  hopes,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  Athenians  to  reject  the  terms  proposed  by  Endius. 
Athens  thus  threw  away  the  golden  opportunity  of  recruiting 
het  shattered  forces  of  which  she  stood  so  mnch  in  need  ;  and  to 
this  unfortunate  advice  must  be  ascribed  the  calamities  which 
subsequently  overtook  her. 

i  6.  Meanwhile  Fhamabszus  was  active  in  oiTording  the  Lace- 
dcemonians  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  He  clothed  and 
armed  their  seamen,  furnished  them  with  proviuons  and  pay  &r 
two  months,  opened  to  them  the  fOTeets  of  Mount  Ida  for  sup- 
plies of  timber,  and  onisted  them  in  building  new  ships  at 
Antandroa.  Ue  helped  them  to  defend  Chalcedon,  now  besieged 
by  Alcibiadee,  and  by  his  means  that  town  was  enabled  to  hold 
out  for  a  long  time.  But  the  Athenians  had  already  obtained 
their  principal  object.  The  possession  of  the  Bosporus  reopened 
to  them^  the  trade  of  the  Bnximt.  From  his  lofty  fortress  at 
Decelea  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  could  descry  the  oom-ships 

■  Called  J^»iile'eMt('EirmvX<{(')or"S«arfltaTy'' in  th«LM«d«nioiiian 
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from  the  Etudne  eailing  into  the  harbour  of  the  Pineus,  and 
felt  how  fniitleas  it  was  to  oocu[^  the  flelda  of  Attica,  whUn 
such  abundant  supphes  of  proTiuoiiB  were  continually  finding 
their  way  to  the  ci^. 

i  7.  The  year  409  b.c.  was  not  marked  by  any  raemorabte 
events ;  but  in  the  following  yeai  Chalcedon  at  length  surren- 
dered to  the  combined  Athenian  forces,  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
of  Phamabazua  to  save  it.  Selyiubria  was  also  taken  by  Alci- 
biades  about  the  same  time.  £yzantiunt  fell  next.  After  it  had 
been  besieged  by  Alcibiades  for  some  months,  the  gates  were 
opened  to  the  AOienians  towards  the  close  of  the  year  408  b.c, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  party  among  its  inhabitants. 

t  8.  These  great  achievements  of  Alcibiadee  naturally  paved 
the  way  for  hia  return  to  Athene.  In  the  spring  of  407  B.C.  be 
proceeded  with  the  fleet  to  Samos,  and  fiom  thence  sailed  to 
FiraeuB.  His  reception  was  far  more  favourable  than  he  had 
ventured  to  anticipate.  The  whole  population  of  Athens  flocked 
down  to  FirffiUB  to  welcome  him,  BJtd  escorted  him  to  the  city. 
In  the  Senate  and  in  the  assembly  he  protested  bis  innocence  of 
the  impieties  imputed  to  bim,  and  denotmced  the  injustice  of 
his  enemies.  Hia  sentence  was  reversed  without  a  dissentient 
voice  ;  his  conflrcated  property  restored  ;  the  curse  of  the  £n- 
niolpidee  revoked,  and  the  leaden  plate  on  which  it  was  engraven 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Ue  seemed  to  be  in  the  present  juncture 
the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  the  grandeur  and  the  empire 
of  Athena :  he  was  accordingly  named  general  with  unlimited 
powers,  and  a  force  of  100  triremes,  1500  boplitee,  and  160 
cavalry  placed  nt  his  disposal. . 

i  9.  But  whatever  change  eight  years  of  exile  and  his  recent 
achievements  had  produced  in  the  pubUc  feeling  towards  Aloi- 
biades,  it  was  one  of  forgiveness  rather  than  of  love,  and  rested 
more  on  the  hopes  of  the  future  than  on  the  remembrance  of  the 
past.  The  wounds  which  be  had  inflicted  on  Athens  iu  the 
aflairs  of  Syracuse  and  Decelea,  in  the  revolts  of  Chios  and  Mi- 
letus, and  in  the  organization  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  were  too  severe  to  be  readily  forgotten ;  and  he  had 
still  many  enemies  who,  though  silent  amid  the  general  applause, 
did  not  cease  to  whisper  their  secret  condemnation.  Alcibiades, 
however,  disbelieved  or  disr^arded  their  machinations,  and 
yielded,  himself  without  reserve  to  the  breeze  of  popular  favour 
which  once  more  filled  his  sails.  Before  hia  departure,  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  atone  for  the  impiety  of  which  be  had  been 
tuspected.  Although  his  annament  was  in  perfect  readiness,  be 
delayed  its  sailing  till  after  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusiiuan 
mysteries  at  the  beginning  of  September.     For  seven  years  the 
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customary  proceeeion  kctcmb  the  Thrianan  plain  had  been  mis- 
pended,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  Decelea  by  the  enemy,  which 
GompeUed  the  sacred  troop  to  proceed  by  Bea.  Alcihiades  now 
eioorted  them  on  their  progress  and  return  with  his  forces,  and 
thus  Hucreeded  in  reconciling  hinuelf  with  the  offended  god- 
desses and  with  their  holy  priests,  the  EumoljHds. 

}  10.  Meanwhile,  a  great  change  had  been  going  on  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  East.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Great  King  was  displeased  with  the  vacillating  poUcy  of  Tisaa- 
phemes,  and  had  determined  to  adopt  more  energetic  measures 
against  the  Athenians.  During  the  absence  of  Alcibiades,  Cyrus, 
the  younger  son  of  Darius,  a  prince  of  a  bold  and  enterprinng 
spirit,  and  animated  with  a  lively  hatred  of  Athens,  had  arrived 
at  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  altered  poUcy  of 
the  Persian  court ;  and  with  that  view  had  been  invested  with 
the  satrapies  of  Lydia,  the  Greater  Fhrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  as 
well  as  with  the  military  command  of  all  thoee  lorces  which 
mustered  at  Castolus.  The  arrival  of  Cyrus  opens  the  last 
phase  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Anothei  event,  in  the  highest 
d^ree  unfavourable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  was  the  accenion  of 
Lysander,  as  Navarckus,  to  the  command  of  the  Foloponnesian 
fleet.  Lysander  was  the  third  of  the  remarkable  men  whom 
Spaita  produced  during  the  war.  In  ability,  energy,  and  suc- 
cess he  may  be  compared  with  Brasidu  and  GyUppus,  though 
immeasuiably  inferior  to  the  former  in  every  moral  quality. 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  was  by  descent  a  moihax, 
or  one  of  those  Laceasmonians  who  could  never  enjoy  the 
full  rights  of  Spartan  citizenship.  The  allurements  of  money 
and  f^  pleasure  had  no  influence  over  him  ;  but  his  ambition 
was  boundless,  and  he  was  whoUy  unscrupulous  about  the  means 
which  he  employed  to  gratify  it.  In  pursuit  of  his  objects  he 
hesitated  at  neither  deceit,  nor  peijury,  nor  cruelty,  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  laid  it  down  as  one  of  his  maxims  in  life  to 
avail  hinuelf  of  the  fox's  skin  where  the  hon's  failed. 

Ml-  Lysander  had  taken  up  hia  station  at  Uphesus,  with  the 
I^acednmouian  fleet  of  70  triremes ;  and  when  Cyrus  arrived  at 
Sardis,  in  the  spring  of  407  b.c,  he  hastened  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  young  prince,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  fa- 
vour, A  vigorous  line  of  action  was  resolved  on.  Cyrus  at 
once  offered  500  talents,  and  affirmed  that  if  more  were  needed, 
he  was  prepared  to  devote  his  private  funds  to  the  cause,  and 
'  even  to  coin  into  money  the  very  throne  of  gold  and  silver  en 
"which  he  sat.  In  a  buiquet  which  ensued  Cyrus  drank  to  the 
health  of  Lysander,  and  deured  him  to  name  any  wish  which 
he  could  gratify.     Lysander  immediately  requested  an  addition 
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of  an  obolus  to  the  datly  pay  of  the  seamea.  Cyrns  was  eur- 
prised  at  bo  dieiDtereated  a  demand,  and  from  that  day  conceived 
a  high  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  for  the  Spartan  com' 
roandei.  Lysander  on  his  letum  to  Epheaua  employed  himself 
in  refitting  his  fleet,  and  in  organizing  clubs  in  the  Spartan  in- 
terest in  &a  cities  of  Asia. 

MS.  Aicibiades  set  sail  from  Athens  in  September.  He  fiist 
proceeded  to  Andros,  now  occupied  by  a  Lacedsmonian  force ; 
but,  meeting  with  a  stouter  reaietance  than  he  expected,  he  left 
Conon  with  20  ehipa  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  proceeded  with 
the  remainder  to  Samoe.  It  was  here  that  he  firat  leamt  the 
altered  state  of  the  Athenian  relaticnis  with  Peraia.  Being  ill 
provided  with  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  he  was  driven  to 
make  predatory  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  He 
attempted  to  levy  contributions  on  Cyme,  an  unofiending  Athe~ 
nian  dependency,  and  being  repulsed,  ravaged  its  territory  ;  an 
act  which,  caused  loud  oomplamts  against  him  to  be  lodged  at 
Athens.  During  his  absence  oa  this  expedition  he  intrusted  the 
bulk  of  the  fleet  at  Samos  to  his  pilot,  Antiochus,  with  strict 
injuootiiMiB  not  to  venture  on  an  action.  Notwithstanding  these 
oiders,  however,  Antiochus  sailed  out  and  brought  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  fleet  to  an  engagement  off  !Notium,  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  15  ships,  and  An- 
tiochus himself  was  slain.  Among  the  Athenian  armament 
itself  great  dissatisfaction  was  growing  up  against  Alcibiades. 
Though  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  force,  he  had  in  three  months' 
time  accompUshed  literally  nothing.  His  debaucheries  and  dis- 
solute conduct  on  shore  were  charged  against  him,  as  well  as 
his  selecting  for  confidential  posts  not  the  men  beet  fitted  for 
them,  but  those  who,  like  Antiochus,  were  the  boon  companions 
and  the  chosen  associates  of  his  revels. 

1 13.  These  accusations  forwarded  to  Athena,  str^igthened  by 
complaints  from  Cym^,  and  fomented  by  his  secret  enemies, 
soon  produced  an  entire  revulsion  in  the  public  feehug  towards 
Atcibiadea.  It  was  seen  that  he  was  still  the  same  man,  and 
that  he  had  relapsed  into  all  his  former  habits,  in  the  confidence 
that  his  success  and  two  or  three  years  o!  good  behaviour  had 
succeeded  in  recovering  for  him  the  favour  and  esteem  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Athenians  voted  that  he  should  be  dismiwed 
from  his  command,  and  appointed  in  his  place  ten  new  generals, 
with  Conon  at  their  head. 

M-1.  The  year  of  Lysander's  command  expired  about  the  samo 
lime  as  the  appointmunt  of  Conon  to  the  Athenian  command. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander,  his  successor  Callicratidoj 
was  received  with  dissatisfaction  both  by  the  Lacedtemonian  sea- 
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men  and  by  Cyrus.  Lond  complaints  were  raised  of  the  im- 
policy of  an  annual  change  of  conunandeis.  Lysander  threw 
all  sorts  of  difficulties  into  the  way  of  his  successor,  to  whom 
he  handed  over  an  empty  chest,  having  first  repaid  to  Cyrus 
all  the  money  in  his  possession,  tinder  the  pretence  that  it  was 
a  private  loan.  The  straightforward  conduct  of  Oallicratidas, 
however,  who  summoned  the  Lacedsmonian  commanders,  and 
after  a  dignified  remonstrance,  plainly  put  the  question  whether 
he  should  return  home  or  remain,  silenced  all  opposition.  But 
he  was  sorely  embarrassed  for  funds.  Gyrus  treated  him  with 
haughtiness  ;  and  when  he  waited  on  that  prince  at  Sardis,  he 
was  dismissed  not  only  without  money,  but  even  without  an 
audience.  Catlicratidas,  however,  bad  too  much  energy  to  be 
daunted  by  such  obstacles.  Sailing  with  his  fleet  from  Ephesus 
to  Miletus,  he  laid  before  the  aeeembly  of  that  city,  in  a  spirited 
address,  all  the  ilia  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  exhorted  them  to  bestir  themselves  and  dispense  with 
their  alliance.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Milesians  to 
make  him  a  large  grant  of  mcaiey,  whilst  the  leading  men  even 
came  forward  with  private  subecriptioiia.  By  means  of  this 
aSBiBtance  he  was  enabled  to  add  60  triremes  to  the  QCTdeliveied 
to  him  by  Lysaiider ;  and  the  Chians  further  provided  him  with 
ten  days'  pay  for  the  seamen.  He  now  sailed  for  Lesbos,  and 
taking  the  town  of  Methymna  by  storm,  delivered  it  over  to  be 
plundered  by  his  men.  He  likewise  caused  all  the  slaves  to  be 
sold  for  their  benefit,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  predecesBore,  in  selling  the  Athenian  garrison  and  Methym- 
nssan  citizens  as  slaves  ;  declaring,  that  so  long  as  he  held  the 
omnmand,  no  Greek  should  ever  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

1 15.  The  fleet  of  Callicratidas  was  now  double  that  of  Conon. 
Like  the  doge  of  Venice  in  modem  times,  he  claimed  the  sea  as 
his  lawful  bride,  and.  warned  Conon  by  a  message  to  abstain  from 
his  adulterous  intercouTse.  The  latter,  who  had  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Methymna,  was  compelled  to  run  before  the  superior 
force  of  Callicratidas.  Both  fleets  entered  the  harbour  of  Uy- 
tclen6  at  the  same  time,  where  a  battle  ensued  in  which  Conon 
tost  30  ships,  but  he  saved  the  remaining  40  by  hauling  them 
ashore  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  Callicratidas  then  blockaded 
MytilenS  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  whilst  Cyrus,  on  leanung  his 
Euccees,  immediately  furnished  him  with  supplies  of  money.  Co- 
non, however,  contrived  to  despatch  a  trireme  to  Athens  with 
the  news  of  his  desperate  position. 

i  16.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  received  intelligence  of  the 
blockade  of  Mytilen^,  vast  eSbrts  were  made -for  its  reUef;  and 
we  leam  with  surprise  that  in  thirty  days  a  fleet  of  1 1 0  triremes 
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WBfl  equippea  and  despatched  from  Pineus.  The  ainiameat 
assembled  at  SamoR,  where  it  was  rciufarced  by  sc&ttered  Athe- 
nian ships,  and  by  contingents  firran  the  aUies  to  the  extent  of  40 
vessels.  The  whole  fleet  of  160  sail  then  proceeded  to  the 
small  islands  of  Ai^jnusro,  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  &cing 
Malea,  the  Eouth-easteni  cape  of  Lesbos.  CatlicratidaE,  who  went 
out  to  meet  them,  took  up  his  station  at  the  latter  point,  leaving 
Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Mytilen^. 
He  had  thus  only  120  shipe  to  oppose  to  the  160  of  the  Athe- 
oiaius,  and  his  pilot,  Hermon,  advijied  him  to  retire  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy.  But  Callicratidas  replied  that  he 
would  not  disgrace  himself  by  flight,  and  that  if  he  should  perish, 
Sparta  would  not  feel  his  loes. 

M7,  The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  in  drawing  up  the 
Athenian  fleet.  The  main  strength  was  thrown  into  the  wings, 
each  of  'which  consisted  of  60  Athenian  ships,  divided  into  four 
squadrons  of  IS  each,  ranged  in  a  double  line.  The  Felopon- 
nesian  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  was  drawn  up  in  a  single  extended 
line ;  a  circumstance  dispinying  great  confidence  of  superiority, 
and  which  denoted  a  vast  change  in  the  relative  naval  skill  of  the 
parties ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  tactics  had  been 
precisely  the  reverse.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  Athraian  fleet  was  on  this  occasion 
manned  by  hastily  raised  crows,  who  had  never  been  to  sea 
betbre ;  whilst  the  Peloponneaian  sailoia  had  been  well  trained 
by  several  years'  experience. 

The  battle  was  long  and  obstinate.  All  oid^  vroA  speedily 
lost,  and  the  ships  fought  singly  with  one  another.  In  one  of 
these  contests,  Callicratidas,  who  stood  on  the  prow  of  his  vessel 
ready  to  board  the  enemy,  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  shock 
of  the  vefisets  as  they  met,  and  perished.  At  length  victory 
began  to  declare  for  the  Athenians.  The  Lacedemonians,  after 
losing  77  vessels,  retreated  with  the  remainder  to  Chios  and 
Fhociea.     The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  25  vessels. 

Bteonicns  was  now  in  jeopardy  at  Mytilen^.  When  informed 
of  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  he  directed  the  vessel  which 
bron^t  the  news  to  put  to  sea  again,  and  to  return  with  wreaths 
and  shouts  o(  triumph  ;  whilst,  taking  advantage  of  the  false  im- 
pression thus  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  he  hastily 
got  ready  lor  sea,  and  reached  Chios  in  safety.  At  the  same 
time  the  blockading  army  was  withdrawn  to  Uetbymna.  Conoa, 
thus  unexpectedly  liberated,  put  to  sea,  and  the  united  fleet  took 
up  their  station  at  Samoa. 

118.  ThebattleofAiginuste  led  to  a  deplorable  event,  which 
has  £ir  ever  snllied  the  pages  of  Athenian  history.     At  least  a 
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dozen  Athenian  veeaeU  were  left  flotttiiig  about  in  a  disabled 
condition  after  the  battle ;  but,  owing  to  a  violent  storm  that 
ensued,  no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the  survivors,  or  to 
collect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  burial.  Eight  of  the  ten 
geuerals  were  summoned  home  to  ans^^er  for  this  condnct ; 
Conon,  by  his  situation  at  Mytilen6,  was  of  course  exculpated, 
and  Archestratus  had  died.  Six  of  ibe  generals  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  were  denounced  in  the  Assembly  by  Thersmenes, 
foiTOerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  neglect  of  duty.  The 
generals  lepUed  that  they  had  commisQioned  Thentmenes  him- 
self and  Thrasybulus,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  tiiieme  in 
the  engagement,  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  bad  assigned  4B 
ships  to  them  for  that  purpose.  This,  however,  was  denied  by 
Thenmenes  ;  and  unluckily  the  generals,  from  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  latter,  had  made  no  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance in  their  public  despatches,  but  had  attributed  the  aban- 
donment of  the  foundering  vessels  solely  to  the  violence  of  the 
Btomi.  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  and  we  have 
no  materials  for  deciding  positively  which  statement  was  true ; 
but  probability  inclines  to  the  aide  of  the  generals.  Public  feel- 
ing, however,  ran  very  strongly  against  them,  and  was  increased 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  during  their  trial.  AAet  a  day's 
debate  the  4]ueslion  was  adjoiuned ;  and  in  the  interval  the 
festival  of  the  Ajxituria  was  celebrated,  in  which,  according  to 
armnal  custom,  the  citizens  met  together  according  to  theit 
families  and  pbratriee.  Those  who  had  perished  at  Arginutse 
were  naturally  missed  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  the  usually 
cheerful  character  of  the  fcelivaJ  was  deformed  and  rendered 
melancholy  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  appearing  in  black 
clothes  anil  with  shaven  heads.  The  passions  of  the  people 
were  violently  roused.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  AsHembly' 
Callixenus,  a  senator,  proposed  that  the  people  should  at  once 
proceed  to  pass  its  vradict  on  the  generals,  though  they  had 
been  only  partially  heard  in  their  defence  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
they  should  all  be  included  in  one  sentence,  though  it  was  con- 
trary to  a  rule  of  Attic  law,  known  as  the  psepbisma  of  Can- 
nonus,  to  indict  citizens  otherwise  than  individually.  Callixenus 
carried  his  motion  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  Euryptolemus  to 
indict  him  for  an  illegal  proceeding  under  the  CrnipA^Paranomon. 
The  Prytanes,  or  senatois  of  the  presiding  tribe,  at  first  refused 
to  put  the  question  to  the  Assembly  in  this  illegal  way  |  but 
tbeir  oppositwn  was  at  length  overawed  by  clamour  and  vio- 
lence. There  was,  ho\t'ever,  one  honourable  exception.  The 
phitosopher  Socrates,  who  was  one  of  the  Frytaits,  refused  to 
withdraw  bis  prolust.      But  his  opposition  was  disregarded,  and 
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tho  pTopoeal  of  Oallixenua  was  carried.  The  generals  were  con- 
demned, delivered  over  to  the  Eleven  for  executiou,  aiid  Cmu- 
pelled  to  dnnk  the  fat&l  hemlock.  Among  them  was  Pericleg, 
the  Bon  of  the  celehrated  stateHiiun.  The  Athenians  aflerwanls 
repeated  of  their  raah  precipitation,  and  decreed  that  CallixenuH 
and  his  accomplices  should  in  their  turn  be  brought  to  trial ; 
but  before  the  appointed  day  they  managed  to  escape. 

t  19.  After  the  battle  of  Arginuan  the  Athenian  fleet  seems 
to  have  remained  inactive  at  Samos  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Through  the  influence  of  Cyrua,  vid  the  other  allies  of  Sparta, 
Lysander  again  obtained  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesiau  fleet 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  405  b.c.  ;  though  nominally 
under  Aracus  as  admiral ;  since  it  was  contrary  to  Spartan  usage 
that  the  same  man  Ehoutd  be  twice  Navarchus.*  His  return  to 
power  was  marked  by  more  vigorous  measures.  Fresh  funds 
were  obtained  from  Cyrus  ;  the  arrears  duo  to  the  seamen  were 
paid  up  ;  and  new  triremes  were  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Antan- 
drua.  Oligarchical  revolutions  were  ejected  in  Uiletus  and 
other  towns.  Summoned  to  visit  his  sick  father  in  Media, 
Cyrus  even  del^ated  to  Lysajider  the  management  of  his  satrapy 
and  revenues  during  bis  absence.  Lysander  was  thus  placed  in 
poewBasion  of  power  never  before  realized  by  any  Lacedsmonian 
commander.  But  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conou  and  his  ooad- 
jutora  was  still  superior  in  numbers,  and  Lysander  carefully 
avoided  an  engagement.  He  contrived,  however,  to  elude  the . 
Athenian  fleet,  and  to  oroas  the  £gean  to  the  coast  of  Attica, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  Agis ;  and,  proceeding  thence 
to  the  Hellespont,  which  Conon  had  left  unguarded,  he  took  up 
his  station  at  Ahydoe. 

)  20.  The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  ravaging 
Chios  ;  but  when  they  heard  of  this  movement,  and  that  Ly- 
sander had  commenced  the  siege  of  Lampeacus,  they  imme- 
diately sailed  for  the  Hellespont.  They  arrived  too  late  to  save 
the  town,  but  they  proceeded  up  the  strait  and  took  post  at  .£gDS- 
potami,  or  the  "  Goat's  Biver;"  a  place  which  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  vicinity  to  Lampeacus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  channel  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  broad. 
It  was  a  mere  desolate  beach,  without  honees  or  inhabitants,  so 
that  all  the  supplies  had  to  bo  fetched  from  Seatos,  or  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  seamen  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  ships  in  order  to  obtain  their  meals.  Under  these  circum- 
irtances  the  Athenians  were  very  desirous  of  bringing  Lysander 
to  an  engagement.     But  the  Spartan  commander,  who  was  in  a 

*  Ljssnder  received  the  title  of  Spiiiaieut.    See  note  on  p.  SeO. 
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iftroDg  poMtion,  and  abundantly  ftunished  with  proviiioiu,  vraa 
in  no  hurry  to  run  any  li^s.  In  vain  did  the  Athenians  sail 
over  several  days  in  ■uccewion  to  offer  him  battle  ;  they  alwaju 
found  his  ships  ready  maimed,  and  drawn  up  in  too  strong  a 
poaition  to  -warrant  an  attack ;  nor  could  they  by  all  their  ma^ 
ncBuvres  gucoeed  in  eaticing  him  out  to  combat.  This  cowardice, 
as  tbey  deemed  it,  on  the  part  of  the  LacedKmonians,  begat  a 
corresponding  negligence  on  theirs;  discipline  was  neglected  and 
the  men  allowed  to  gtta^e  almost  at  will.  It  was  in  vain  that,- 
AtciHades,  who  since  his  diamissal  resided  in  a  fortress  in  that 
n^hbouihood,  temonstiated  vrith  the  Athenian  generals  on  the 
exposed  nature  of  the  station  they  had  chosen,  and  advised 
them  to  proceed  to  Sestos.  His  counsels  were  received  with 
taunts  and  insults.  At  length  on  the  fifth  day,  Lysander,  having 
watched  an  opportunity  when  the  Athenian  seamen  had  gtme  on 
shore  and  were  diqiersed  over  tbe  country,  rowed  swifily  schmb 
the  strait  with  all  his  ships.  He  found  the  Athenian  fleet,  witb 
the  exception  of  10  or  12  vessels,  totally  unpiepaied,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  wilhout  having  occa- 
Hcn  to  strike  a  single  blow.  Of  the  180  ships  which  composed 
the  fleet,  only  the  trireme  of  Conon  himself,  the  Paralus,  and  8 
or  10  other  vessels  succeeded  in  escaping.  Conon  was  afirsid 
to  letom  to  Athens  after  so  signal  a  disaster,  and  took  refuge 
with  EvBgoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Al]  the  Athenian 
prisoners,  amonnting  to  3000  or  4000,  blether  with  the  generals, 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Lysander,  in  retaliation  for  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  Athenians  had  treated  the  prisoners  they 
had  lately  made. 

By  this  momentous  victory,  which  was  suspected  to  have  been 
achieved  through  the  corrupt  connivance  of  some  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  the  contest  on  the  Hellespont,  and  virtually  the 
Pelt^MMineeian  war,  whs  brought  to  an  end.  The  closing  sceno 
of  the  catastrophe  was  enacted  at  Athens  itself;  but  the  fate  of 
the  imperial  city  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

FXOH  THE  BATTLE  OF  AGOSPOTAHI  TO  THB  OVERTHBOW  OF  THE 
THIRTY   TYRANTS  AMD  THE  OE-ESTABLISUMEnT  OF    DEMOCKADT 

AT  ATHENS. 

%h  Alsnn  at  Athens.     §2.  Proceedings  of  LyBSoder.     Capture  of  the 

Ath«Diaa  (l<<p«ii<Iendes.  §3.  Measures  of  the  Atheniaos.  Athens  in- 
TSBtcd  §  4.  Roibusay  of  Theramenea,  Conditions  of  capitalntton. 
g  S.  Lysander  takes  pomeMion  of  Athens.  Destruction  of  the  toos 
walls,  Ac.  S  6.  Return  of  the  oligarchical  exiles.  Establishment  cri^ 
tlieThirt;.  gT.SarrenderofStunoeDadtHumphofLj'MDder.  §S.Pro' 
ceedings  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens.  §  9.  Opposition  of  Therameoes. 
§  ia  I^^tscriptions.  Death  of  Theramenes.  S  1 1.  Suppression  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  Socrates,  g  12.  Deathof  Alcibiades.  ^IS.Jpsloaiy 
of  the  Grecian  states  towards  Sparta  and  Lysander.  g  14.  Thrasy- 
bulua  at  Phyli.  %  IS.  Seizure  and  massacre  of  the  EleusiniaDs. 
^16.  ThrasTbulus  occupies  PineuA  Death  of  Critias.  g  17.  Deposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty,  and  establiahment  of  the  Ten.  Retxm  of  Lyaander 
to  Athena,  and  arrival  of  Paiisanim.  g  18.  Peace  with  Thrssjbulns, 
and  evacuation  of  Attica  bv  the  PeloDoonesians.  g  18.  Restoration  of 
-     the  democracy.    §  20.  Arcnonship  of  Euelides.   Reduction  of  £l«usia. 

1 1.  The  defeat  of  £goBpotami,  which  took  place  about  Sep- 
tember, 40d  B.C.,  wBii  announced  at  Pineus  in  the  ni|rht,  by  thi: 
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arrival  of  the  Paralna.  "On  that  night,"  eaye  Xenophon,  "no 
man  slept."  The  disaster,  indeed,  was  as  sudden,  and  as  authen- 
tic as  it  'was  vast  and  irretiievable.  The  proceedings  of  the  de- 
jected aseembly  which  met  on  the  following  day  at  once  showed 
that  the  remaining  struggle  was  one  for  bare  existence.  In 
order  te  make  the  best  preparations  lor  a  siege,  it  was  resolved  to 
block  up  two  of  the  thiee  porte  of  Athens — a  plain  confession 
that  maritime  supremacy,  Uie  sole  basis  of  her  power,  had  de- 
parted from  her. 

k  2.  Lysander,  secure  of  an  easy  triumph,  was  in  no  haste  to 
gather  it  by  force.  The  command  of  the  Euiine  enabled  him  to 
control  the  supplies  of  Athens ;  and  sooner  or  later,  a  few  weeks 
of  &mine  must  decide  her  fall.  With  the  view  of  hastening  the 
catastrophe  he  compelled  the  garrisons  of  all  the  towns  which 
surrendered  to  proceed  to  the  capital.  The  question  whs  not 
one  of  arms,  but  of  hunger ;  and  an  additional  garrison,  so  far 
from  addbg  to  her  strength,  would  complete  her  weakness.  A 
strong  proof  of  the  insecure  foundation  of  her  power !  A  naval 
defeat  in  a  remote  quarter  had,  not  only  deprived  her  of  empire, 
but  was  about  to  render  her  in  turn  a  captive  and  a  subject^ 

Lysander  now  sailed  forth  to  take  possession  of  the  Athenian 
towns,  which  fell  one  af^er  another  into  his  power  as  soon  as 
ho  appeared  before  them.  In  all  a  new  form  of  government 
was  established,  consisdng  of  an  oligarchy  of  tan  of  the  citizens, 
called  a  decarchy,  under  a  Spartan  haimost.  Chalcedon,  Byzan- 
tium, Mytilen£,  surrendered  to  Lysander  himself;  whilst  Eteoni- 
cue  was  despatehed  to  occupy  and  revolutionize  the  Athenian 
towns  in  Thrace.  Amidst  the  general  defection,  Samos  alone 
lemained  faithful  to  Athens.  All  her  other  dependencies  at 
once  yielded  to  the  Lacedemonians ;  whikt  her  elemchs  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  possessions  and  return  home.  In  many 
places,  and  especially  in  Thasoe,  these  revolutious  were  attended 
with  violence  and  bloodshed. 

( 3.  The  situation  of  Athens  was  now  more  desperate  even 
than  when  Xerxes  was  advancing  against  her  with  his  countless 
host  The  juncture  demanded  the  hearty  co-operation  of  aU 
her  citizens ;  and  a  general  amnesty  was  proposed  and  carried 
for  the  purpose  of  rdeasing  all  debtors,  accused  persons,  and 
state  prisoners,  except  a  few  of  the  more  desperate  criminals 
and  homicides.  The  citizens  were  thon  assembled  in  the  Acro- 
polis, and  swore  a  solemn  oath  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  har- 
mony. 

About  Kovember  Lysander  made  his  appearance  at  Sgina, 
with  an  overwhelming  fleet  of  IdO  triremes,  and  proceeded  to 
devastate  Salamis  and  blockade  Pinens.     At  the  same  time  the 
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vhole  Felopoimeai&n  army  was  mArcfaed  into  Attica,  and  en- 
camped in  the  precincts  of  the  Academiw,  at  the  very  gates  of 
Athens.  Famine  soon  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walls.  Yet 
the  Athenioiu  did  not  abate  of  their  pretensions.  In  their  pro- 
posala  for  a  capitulation  they  demanded  the  preservvtion  of  their 
long  walls,  and  of  the  port  of  Pimufl.  But  the  Spartan  Ephon, 
to  whom  the  Athenian  envoys  had  been  referred  by  king  Agis, 
refused  to  Jistea  to  such  terms,  and  insisted  on  the  demoUtion 
of  the  long  walls  for  the  space  of  1 0  stadia  at  least.  The  spirit 
of  tlie  people,  however,  was  still  so  unsubdued — though  some  of 
them  were  actually  dying  of  hunger — that  the  senator  Archee- 
tratua  was  imprisoned  tor  proposing  tOfSccept  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Ephora  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Gleophon,  it  was  forbidden 
to  make  any  such  proposal  in  future. 

i  4.  ThexameneB,  formerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  now 
oSered  to  proceed  to  Lysander  fat  the  purpose  of  learning  his 
real  intentions  with  r^ard  to  the  &te  of  Athens ;  and  ss  he 

iiretended  that  his  personal  connexions  would  afibrd  him.  great 
iu;ilitiee  in  such  an  undertakii^,  his  offer  was  accepted.  Alter 
wasting  three  months  with  Lysander, — three  months  of  ter- 
rible Buflering  to  the  ALhemans, — be  said  that  Lysander  had 
then  infonned  him  for  the  first  time  that  the  Ephors  alone 
had  power  to  treat.  The  only  constructitm  that  can  be  put  on 
this  conduct  of  Theiamenea  is,  that  he  designed  to  reduce  the 
Athenians  to  the  last  necessity,  so  that  they  should  be  CMnpelled 
to  purchase  peace  at  any  price.  If  such  was  his  object  he  com- 
pletely succeeded.  When  he  returned  to  Athens  the  famine  had 
become  so  dreadful,  that  he  was  immediately  sent  back  to  ctm- 
elude  a  peace  on  whatever  terms  he  could.  Li  the  debate  which 
ensued  at  Sparta,  the  Thebans,  the  Corinthiang,  and  othere  of 
the  more  bitter  enemies  of  Athens,  urged  the  very  extinction 
of  her  name  and  the  sale  of  her  whole  population  into  slavery. 
But  this  pmpoHition  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  Lacedfemo- 
nians,  woo  deciai^d,  with  great  appearance  of  magnanimity, 
though  probably  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest  in  converting 
Athens  into  a  useful  dependency,  that  they  would  never  consent 
to  enslave  oi  annihilate  a  city  which  had  rendered  such  eminent 
services  to  Greece.  The  terms  which  the  Ephors  dictated,  and 
which  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  refuse,  were :  That 
the  long  walls  and  the  fbrtifications  of  Fiisus  should  be  de- 
molished ;  that  the  Athenians  should  give  up  all  their  foreign 
poesesaions,  and  confiae  themselves  to  theii  own  territory ;  that 
they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war ;  that  they  should 
T«admit  all  their  exiles ;  ailS  that  they  should  beomne  allies  of 
Pparta.     As  Theramenea  re-entered  Athena,  bearing  in  his  hand 
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the  roll  or  sa/tale,  which  contained  these  terms,  he  wm  pressed 
upon  by  an  anxious  and  haggard  crowd,  who,  heedieea  of  the  ' 
terms,  gave  loud  vent  to  their  joy  that  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded. And  though  there  was  etill  a  amall  minority  ibr  holding 
out,  the  vote  for  accepting  the  conditions  was  carried,  and  noti- 
fied to  LyBuider, 

i  5.  It  WHS  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  B.C.  404,  that 
LyBonder  sailed  into  Fineus,  and  took  fonnal  poesession  of 
Athena ;  the  war,  in  singular  conformity  with  the  prophecies 
current  at  the  beginning  of  it,  having  lasted  for  a  period  of'  thrice 
nine,  or  27  years.  The  Lacedcemonian  fleet  and  army  remained 
in  possession  of  the  city  till  the  conditions  of  its  capitulation 
had  been  executed.  Lysander  carried  away  all  the  Athenian 
triremes  except  twelve,  destroyed  the  naval  aiseniUs,  and  bumed 
the  ships  on  the  stocks.  The  insolence  of  the  victors  added 
another  blow  to  the  feelings  of  the  conquered.  The  work  of  de- 
struction, at  'which  Lysander  presided,  was  converted  into  a  sort 
of  festival.  Female  &nte-players  and  wreathed  dancers  inaugu- 
rated the  demolition  of  the  strong  and  proud  bulwarks  of 
Athens ;  and  as  the  massive  walls  fell  piece  by  piece  excla- 
mations arose  from  the  tanks  of  the  Feloponnesians  that  firee- 
dom  had  at  length  begun  to  dawn  upon  Greece.  The  solidity  of 
the  works  rendered  the  task  of  demolition  a  laborious  one.  AAer 
some  little  progrees  had  been  made  in  it,  Lysander  withdrew 
with  his  fleet  to  prosecute  the  ei^^e  of  Samoa. 

Thus  fell  imperial  Athena  in  the  seventy-third  year  after  the 
ibmuition  of  the  Confedeiacy  of  Delos,  the  origin  of  her  subse- 
quent empire.  During  that  interval  she  had  doubtless  cton- 
mitted  many  nustakes  and  much  injustice  ;  had  unifomily,  per- 
hapa,  ovenated  the  real  foundations  of  her  strength,  and  fre- 
quently employed  unjustifiable  means  in  order  to  support  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  that  brief 
career  she  had  risen  by  her  genius  and  her  valour,  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  small  and  subordinate  city  to  be  the  leading  power 
in  Greece ;  that  in  the  first  instance  empire  had  not  be^i  sought 
by  her  ambition,  but  laid  at  her  feet,  and  in  a  manner  thrust 
upon  her ;  that  it  had  been  accepted,  and  succesafiilly  employed, 
for  the  most  noble  of  human  purposes,  and  to  avert  an  over- 
whelming deluge  of  barbarism ;  and  that  Greece,  and  more 
particularly  Athens  herself^  had  been  thus  enabled  to  become  the 
mother  of  refinement,  the  nurse  of  hteratuce  and  art,  and  the 
founder  of  European  civilisation. 

i  6.  The  &11  of  Athens  brought  back  a  host  of  exiles,  all  of 
them  the  enemies  of  her  democratical  eonstitution.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  Critias,  a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  the 
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uncle  of  Plato  and  once  the  intimate  iiriend.  of  Socrates,  dietiii- 
guiehed  both  for  his  literary  and  political  talents,  but  of  luimes- 
mred  ambition  and  unscrupulous  conscience.  Ciitias  and  his 
cranpanions  soon  found  a  party  with  which  they  could  co^^perate. 
A  large  portion  of  the  senatora  was  &.vourable  to  the  entablish- 
ment  of  an  oligtiichy;  of  which  Tberamenes  bod  already  laid 
the  foundation  during  his  residence  with  Lysander.  Scarcely 
was  the  city  surieaidered,  when  this  faetioD  began  to  organize 
its  plans.  The  political  clubs  met  and  named  a  committee  of 
five,  who,  in  CMupliuient  to  the  LacedKmoaiaDi,  were  called 
Ephors.  Their  first  step  was  to  seize  the  leadera  of  the  de- 
mocratioal  party,  whcHu  they  accused  of  a  design  to  OTertum 
the  peace.  Cleophon  had  already  fallen,  on  an  accnsatlon  of 
neglect  of  military  duty,  but  in  reality  from  his  perseverance  in 
opposing  the  surrender  of  Athens.  The  way  being  thus  pre- 
pared, CritiBa  and  Theramsnes  invited  Lysander  irom  Samos,  iu 
(»der  that  hii  piesenoe  might  secure  the  Euccsga  of  the  mova- 
ment.  It  was  then  pfoposed  in  the  assembly  that  a.  committee 
of  thirty  should  be  named  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future 
govenuneut  of  the  city,  and  to  undertake  its  temporary  ad- 
ministrati(»i.  Among  the  most  praninent  of  the  thirty  names 
were  those  of  Critias  and  Thenunenee.  The  proposal  was  of 
course  carried.  Lysander  himself  addressed  the  assembly,  and 
cmitemptuoasly  told  thran  that  they  had  better  talce  thought  far 
theii  personal  safety,  which  now  lay  at  his  mercy,  than  for  their 
political  constitntion.  The  committee  thus  appointed  soon  ob- 
tained the  title  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  the  name  by  which  they 
have  become  known  in  all  subsequent  time. 

t  7.  After  completing  the  revolution  of  Athens,  Lysandet  le- 
tumed  to  Samos.  The  Island  surrendered  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  when  an  oligarchical  govermnent  was  established,  as 
in  the  other  conquered  states.  Never  had  Greek  commander 
celebrated  so  great  a  triumph  as  that  which  adorned  the  return 
of  Lysander  to  Sparta.  He  bitiught  with  him  all  the  prow  orna- 
ments of  the  numerous  ships  he  had  taken ;  he  was  loaded 
with  golden  crowns,  the  gills  of  various  cities  ;  and  he  ostenta- 
tiously dii^layed  the  large  sum  of  470  talents,  the  balance  which 
still  remained  of  the  sums  granted  by  Gyrus  for  prosecuting  the 
war. 

1 6.  Meanwhile,  the  Thirty  at  Athens  having-  named  an  en- 
tirely new  Senate,  and  appointed  fiesh  magistrates,  proceeded  to 
exteiminate  some  of  their  most  obnoxious  opponents.  In  order 
to  insure  their  condemnation,  the  Thirty  presided  in  person  in 
the  place  fiirmerly  occupied  by  the  Prytanes ;  and  the  senators 
were  obliged  to  deposit  their  voting  pebbles  on  tables  placed 
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immediftlely  before  them.  Frequeatly  even  this  show  of  legality 
was  diepeiiBed  with,  and  the  accused  weie  put  to  death  by  the 
mere  order  of  the  Thirty.  But  Critias,  aad  the  more  violent 
party  among  them,  still  called  for  more  blood ;  and  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  it,  procuied  a  Spartan  ganiaon,  under  the 
hannoat  Callibiue,  to  be  installed  in  the  Acnipolig.  Beeidea 
thia  force,  they  had  an  organized  band  of  aaeaaauB  at  theii  dis- 
posal. Blood  now  flowed  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  leading  men 
of  Athena  fell,  othen  took  to  flight.  A  still  greater  refioemeut 
of  cunning  and  cruelty  wa«,  to  imphcate  distinguished  citizens  in 
theii  own  ciimM  by  making  them  accomplices  in  their  acts  of 
viotence.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  they  sent  for  five  citizens  to 
the  government  house,  and  ordered  tbeia  with  horrible  menaces 
to  [ffooeed  to  Salamis,  and  bring  back  as  a  prifooer  an  eminent 
Athenian  named  Leon.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  five,  and  again 
did  himself  immortal  honour  by  refueiiig  to  participate  in  such 
an  act  of  violence. 

\  9,  Thus  the  reign  of  terror  was  completely  established.  In 
the  bosom  of  the  Thirty,  however,  there  was  a  party,  headed  by 
Theramenes,  who  disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Thera- 
menes  was  long-sighted  and  cunning,  as  we  have  seen  from 
biH  former  acta,  and  ao  shifting  and  unstable  in  his  political 
views  as  to  have  obtained  the  nick-name  of  Cothurnus,  fiom 
resembling  a  shoe  that  would  fit  either  foot.  But  he  waa  not 
mmecessarily  and  gratuitoualy  cruel ;  and  though  he  had  ap- 
proved of  the  slaughter  of  those  citizens  whom,  from  their  fbrmei 
political  conduct,  he  deemed  dangerous  and  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  the  new  state  of  things,  yet  he  was  not  disposed  to 
sanction  murder  merely  for  the  Koke  of  obtaining  the  wealth  of 
the  victims.  He  was  also  inclined  to  give  the  new  government 
a  more  constitutional  form ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  Thirty  were  induced  to  bestow  the  franchise  on  3000  citi- 
zens, chosen,  however,  as  much  as  possible  fmm  their  own 
adherents.  But  this  show  of  Uherahty,  as  managed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Thirty,  was  in  reality  only  a  vehicle  for  greater 
oppreasitm  towards  the  remainder  of  the  citizens.  All  except 
the  chosen  3000  were  considered  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  might  he  put  to  death  without  form  of  trial  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  Tlmty ;  whilst  in  order  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  resistance,  th^  were  assembled  under  pretence  of  a 
review,  during  which  their  arms  were  seized  by  a  stratagem. 

i  10.  The  Thirty  now  proceeded  more  uu^aringly  than 
ever.  A  regular  proscription  took  place.  A  list  waa  made 
out  of  those  who  were  to  be  slain  and  plundered ;  and 
thi-  adherents  of  the  Thirty  were  permitted  to  insert  in  it 
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whatever  nanies  they  pleased.  So  little  was  the  proecription 
of  a  political  character,  that  it  extended  to  metics  (reodent 
aliens)  aa  well  as  to  citizcne ',  and  uader  the  metics  weie  in- 
cluded Lyiiaa,  the  celebrated  orati^r,  and  his  brother,  Polemar- 
chuB.  Theramenes  atood  aloof  from  these  atiocitiee  ;  and  when 
oSered.the  choice  of  a  victim  among  the  metics,  to  be  destroyed 
and  plundered  fbi  his  own  especial  beneilt,  he  indj^antly  re- 
jected the  offer,  JIU  moderation  cost  him  his  life.  One  day 
as  he  entered  the  Senate-house,  Crittas  roao  and  denounced  hiOQ 
OS  a  public  enemy,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  privileged  3000, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  carried  oS'ta  instant  death.  Upon  hear- 
ing these  words  Theramenea  sprang  for  refuge  to  the  altar  in 
the  Senate-house ;  but  he  was  dragged  away  by  Satyrua,  the 
cruel  and  unscrupulous  head  of  the  "Eleven,"  a  body  of  offioera 
who  carried  into  execution  the  penal  sentence  of  the  law.  Being 
conveyed  to  prison,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the  &tal  hem- 
lock. The  constancy  of  his  end  might  have  adorned  a  better 
life.  After  swallowing  the  draught,  he  jerked  on  the  floor  a 
drop  which  remained  in  the  cup,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
game  called  collabos,  exclaiming,  "  This  to  the  health  of  the 
gentle  Critias  1" 

til-  Thus  released  from  all  check,  the  tyranny  of  Critias  and 
his  colleagues  raged  with  tenfold  violence.  It  has  been  affirmed 
by  subsequent  orators  that  no  fewer  than  1500  vietima  were  put 
to  death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty  ;  and,  though  this  is  pro- 
bably an  exaggeration,  die  number  was  undoubtedly  prodigious. 
Measures  were  taken  to  repress  all  intellectual  culture,  and  to 
convert  the  government  into  one  of  brute  force.  A  decree  waa 
promulgated,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  "  the  art  of  words  ;"  a 
phraae  which,  in  its  comprehensive  Greek  meaning,  included 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  literature  in  general,  and  was  more  particu- 
larly levelled  at  those  ingenious  and  learned  men  who  went  by 
the  name  of  "  Sophists."  Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  among 
them,  had  commented  with  just  severity  on  the  enormities  per- 
petrated by  the  Thirty.  He  waa  summoned  before  Critias,  and 
prohibited  in  future  from  all  conversation  with  youths.  Socrates 
exposed,  in  bis  usual  searching  style,  the  vagueneea  of  the  com- 
mand, and  the  impossibility  of  its  execution  ;  but  this  only  pro- 
voked the  more  the  rage  of  the  tyrants,  who  dismissed  him  with 
the  hint  that  they  vwre  not  ignorant  of  the  censures  he  had 
passed  upon  them. 

f  12.  Alcibiades  had  been  included  by  the  Thirty  in  the  list 
of  exiles  ;  hut  the  fate  which  now  overtook  him  seems  to  have 
sprung  irom  the  fears  of  the  Lacedemonians,  or  perhaps  from 
the  pcraonal  hatred  of  Agis.     Al^er  the  battle  of  .^gospotami 
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Alcibiades  felt  himself  inaecuie  on  the  ThTscian  ChersoneBe,  waA 
fled  to  PhamabazuB  in  Fhrygia,  not,  however,  without  the  lois  ot' 
much  of  his  wealth.  He  solicited  from  the  satntp  a  safe  conduct 
to  the  court  of  Suza,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  playing  the  same 
part  as  Themistoclee.  Phamabazus  refused  this  request,  ~but 
permitted  him  to  live  in  Phrygia,  and  assigned  him  a  revenue 
for  his  maintenance.  But  a  scytale,  or  despatch,  came  out  from 
Sparta  to  Lysander,  directing  that  Alcibiades  should  be  put  to 
death.  Lysander  communicated  the  order  to  Ph&mabazus.  The 
motives  of  the  latter  for  carrying  it  into  execution  are  not  alto- 
gether clear.  It  seems  probable  that  the  demands  of  the  Spar- 
tans were  EUpported  by  Cyrus,  who  was  now  ibrming  designs 
against  hia  brother's  throne,  and  feared  perhaps  that  Alcihiades 
would  reveal  thom  at  Susa.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  murder  was  undertaken  under  the  Buperinteiid- 
encB  of  the  uncle  and  brother  of  Phamabazus.  They  surrounded 
the  house  of  Alcibiades  with  a  band  of  assassins,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  Alcibiades  rushed  out  with  drawn  sword  upon  his  assail- 
ants, who  shrank  from  hia  attack,  but  who  slew  him  trom  a 
distance  with  their  javelins  and  arrows.  Timandra,  a  female 
with  whom  he  lived,  pertbrmed  towards  his  body  the  last  offices 
of  duty  and  afi~ection.  Thus  perished  miserably,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  but  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  characters  in  Grecian  histoiy.  Alcibiades  was  endowed 
with  most  of  those  qualities  which  serve  to  constitute  greatness. 
He  possessed  talent,  ambition,  enterprise,  courage,  great  presence 
of  mind,  and  inexhaustible  resources  in  emergencies  ;  but  all 
these  were  marred  and  rendered  pernicious,  instead  of  profitable, 
tA  himself  and  to  his  country,  by  profligacy,  selfishness,  pride, 
rapacity,  and  utter  want  of  principle.  With  qualities  which, 
properly  applied,  might  have  rendered  htm  the  greatest  bene- 
iactor  of  Athens,  he  contrived  to  attain  the  infamous  distinction 
of  being  that  citizen  who  had  inflicted  upon  her  the  most  signal 
amount  of  damage. 

t  13.  meantime  an  altered  state  of  feeling  was  springing  up  in 
Greece.  Athens  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  fear  or  j^ousy, 
and  those  feelings  began  now  to  be  directed  towards  Sparta. 
That  state  persbted  in  retaining  the  large  amount  of  booty 
acquired  by  the  war ;  and  when  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians 
sent  ia  their  claim  it  was  resented  almost  aa  an  insult.  Yet  in 
the  monument  erected  at  Delphi  in  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tory at  .Sgogpotami,  Lysander  had  not  only  caused  his  own 
statue  in  bronze  to  be  erected,  but  also  that  of  each  commander 
of  the  aUied  contingents.  Lysander  had  risen  to  a  height  of  un- 
paralleled power.   He  was  in  a  manner  idolized.    Poets  showered 
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their  praises  on  him,  and  even  altan  were  raieed  in  his  hanonr  by 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  Epheeians  set  tip  his  statue  in  the  famous 
temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis ;  the  Samians  did  the''like  at  Olym- 
pia,  and  altered  the  name  of  their  principal  fcstivai  from  Henea 
to  Lysandria.  In  the  name  of  Sparta  he  exercised  almost  uneon' 
trolled  authority  in  the  cities  he  had  reduced,  including  Athens 
itself  But  it  was  goon  discovered  that,  instead  of  the  freedom 
promised  by  the  Spartans,  only  another  empire  had  been  esta- 
blished, whilst  Lysander  was  even  meditating  to  extort  from  the 
subject  citie«  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  thousand  talents.  Aikd  all 
these  oppre«i(siB  were  rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  the 
overweening  pride  and  bai^hneas  of  Lysander's  demeanour. 

§  14.  Even  in  Sparta  itself  the  conduct  of  Lysandei  was  be- 
ginning to  inspire  disgust  and  jealousy.  Fausanias,  son  of  Plis- 
toanax,  who  was  now  king  with  Agia,  as  well  as  the  new  Ephors 
appointed  in  September,  B.C.  404,  disapproved  of  his  proceedings. 
The  Thebaus  and  Corinthians  themselves  were  beginning  to 
Bympathiso  with  Athens,  and  to  regard  the  Thirty  as  mere  in- 
Btrumenta  for  supporting  the  Spartan  dominion  ;  whilst  Sparta 
in  her  tnm  looked  upon  them  as  the  tools  of  Lysander's  ambi- 
tion. Many  of  the  Athenian  exiles  had  found  refuge  in  B(Eotia ; 
and  one  of  them,  Thrasybulus,  with  the  aid  of  Isnienias  and 
other  Tbeban  citizens,  starting  from  Thebes  at  the  head  of  a 
■mall  band  of  exiles,  seized  the  fortress  of.  Fbyl^,  in  the  pHESes 
of  Hount  Fames  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Athens.  The  Thirty 
marched  out  to  attack  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of  the  La- 
cednmonian  garrison,  the  three  thousand  enfranchised  citizens, 
and  all  the  Athenian  knights.  But  their  attack  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  losa.  A  timely  snow-storm,  by  compelling 
the  Thirty  to  retreat,  relieved  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  Jiom 
a  threatened  blockade,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments which  raised  his  httle  garrison  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred.  In  a  subsequent  rencontre  Thrasybulus  surprised  at 
daybreak  a  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  end  Athenian  horse  that 
had  been  sent  against  him  ;  and,  atler  killing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Spartans,  canicd  off  a  considerable  store  of  arms 
and  provisions  to  Phyl^. 

f  16.  Symptoms  of  wavering  now  bq!;an  to  be  perceptible,  not 
only  among  the  three  thousand,  but  even  among  the  Thirty 
themselves ;  and  Critias,  fearful  that  power  was  slipping  from  his 
grasp,  resolved  to  secure  Salamis  and  Eleusis  as  places  of  refuge. 
All  the  Eleumang  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  accordingly 
seized  and  earned  to  Athens,  and  their  town  occupied  by  ad- 
herents of  the  Thirty.  The  same  was  done  at  Salamis.  Critias 
then  convoked  the  three  thousand  and  the  knights  iu  the  Odeum, 
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which  he  had  partly  iUled  with  LacedeemoniBn  eoldiere,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  a  vote  condemuing  the  Eleusiniona  to  death. 
This  waa  done,  as  he  plainly  told  them,  in  order  the  more 
thoroughly  to  identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  Thirty. 
The  priBoaera  were  immediately  led  off  to  execution. 

(  16.  Thtasybiilufl,  whoBe  forces  were  now  a  thoiuand  strong, 
incited  probably  by  this  enormity,  and  reckoning  on  support 
irom  the  party  of  the  reaction  at  Athens,  marched  iroin  Phyl6  to 
Fiisus,  which  was  now  an  open  town,  and  seized  upon  it  without 
opposition.  When  the  whole  force  of  the  Thirty,  including  the 
Lacediemoniana,  marched  on  the  Jbllowing  day  to  attack  him,  he 
retired  to  the  hill  of  Munyohia,  the  citadel  of  Pineus,  the  only 
approach  to  which  was  by  a  steep  ascent.  Here  he  drew  up  hu 
hoplites  in  files  of  ten  deep,  posting  behind  them  his  slingera 
and  dartmen,  whose  missiles,  owing  to  the  rising  ground,  oonld 
ha  hurled  over  the  beads  of  the  foremost  ranks.  Ag&inst  them 
Oritiaa  and  his  confederates  advanced  in  close  array,  his  hopUt^s 
formed  in  a  column  of  fifly  deep.  Throsybulus  exhorted  his  men 
to  stand  patiently  till  the  enemy  came  within  reach  of  the  mis- 
ailes.  At  the  first  discharge  the  assailing  column  seemed  to 
waver ;  and  Thrasybulus,  taking  advantage  of  their  confusion, 
charged  down  the  hill,  and  completely  routed  them,  killing 
seventy,  among  whom  was  Critiaa  himself, 

i  17,  The  partisana  of  the  Thirty  acknowledged  the  victory 
by  begging  a  truce  to  bury  their  dead.  The  loss  of  their  leader 
had  thrown  the  mijority  into  the  hands  of  the  party  formerly 
led  by  Theram^nes,  who  resolved  to  depose  the  Thirty  and  con- 
stitute a  new  oligarchy  of  Ten.  Some  of  the  Thirty  ware  re- 
elected into  this  body  ;  but  the  moro  violent  colleagues  of  Critias 
were  deposed,  and  retired  for  safety  to  Eleusis.  The  new 
government  of  the  Ten  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  further  aid ;  and 
a  similaT  application  was  made  at  the  same  time  from  the  sectioa 
of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis,  Their  request  was  comphed  with ; 
and  Lysander  once  more  entered  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  La- 
cedemonian force,  whilst  his  brother  Libys  blockaded  Fineus 
with  40  triremes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lacedtemoniaus  towards  Lysander  led  them  at  this  critical 
juncture  to  supersede  him  in  the  command.  King  Pausanias 
was  appointed  to  lead  an  army  into  Attica,  and  when  he  mi- 
campetf  in  the  Academus  he  was  joined  by  LysandM  and  his 
foreea.  It  was  known  at  Athens  that  the  views  of  Pausoniae 
were  unfavourable  to  the  proceedings  of  Lysander;  and  his 
presence  eUcited  a  vehement  reaction  against  the  oligarohy, 
which  fear  had  hitherto  suppressed.  At  first,  however,  Pausa- 
nias made  a  show  of  attacking  Thrasybulus  and  his  adherraits. 
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and  sent  ft  herald  to  require  them  to  diiband  tuid  return  to  their 
homes.  As  this  order  was  Dot  obeyed,  Fausanias  made  an  attack 
oa  PirteuB,  but  was  repulsed  with  loee.  Retiring  to  an  eminence 
at  a  httlc  distance  he  rallied  hia  forces  and  formed  them  into  a 
deep  phalanx.  Thraeybulus,  elated  by  his  success,  was  rash 
enough  to  venture  a  combat  on  the  plain,  in  which  hie  troops 
Avere  completely  routed  and  driven  back  to  Fineus  with  the  loss 
of  150  men. 

i  IS.  Fausanias,  content  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
began  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  for  an  accommodation  whidi 
poured  in  on  all  sides ;  and  when  ThraEybulua  sent  to  sue  for 
peace,  he  granted  him  a  truce  tbi  the  purpose  of  sending  envoys 
to  Sparta.  The  Ten  also  despatched  envoys  thither,  oHering  to 
submit  themselves  and  the  city  to  the  absolute  dUcretion  of 
ijparta.  The  Ephors  and  the  LaccdEeuiouian  Assembly  referred 
the  question  to  a  committee  of  fiileen,  of  whom  TauEanias 
was  one.  The  decision  of  this  board  was :  That  the  exiles  in 
Pineus  should  be  readmitted  to  Athens  ;  and  that  there  should 
be  an  amnesty  for  all  that  had  passed,  except  as  regarded  the 
Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten.  Eleusis  was  leccgnised  as  a 
dietinct  government,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  those  who 
felt  themselves  compromised  at  Athens. 

H9.  When  these  terms  were  settled  and  HWom  to,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  quitted  Attica ;  and  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  marching 
in  solemn  procession  from  Piisus  to  Athens,  ascended  to  the 
AcTopohs  and  oflcred  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving. 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  then  held,  and  after  Thrasybulus 
had  addressed  an  animated  reproof  to  the  oligarchical  party,  the 
democracy  was  unanimously  reslored.  This  important  counter- 
revolution appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  403  b.c. 
The  archons,  the  senate  of  dOO,  the  public  assembly,  and  the 
dicasteries  seem  to  have  been  reconstituted  in  the  same  form  as 
before  the  capture  of  the  city.  All  the  acts  of  the  Thirty  were 
annulled,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Draco  and  Solon,  and  to  exhibit  their  amendments  at  the  statues 
of  the  eponymous  heroes.  These  laws,  as  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  dOO  nomothele,  and  by  the  Senate,  were 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  FiEcile  Stoa,  on  which 
occasion  the  full  Ionic  alphabet  of  24  letters  was  for  the  first 
time  adopted  in  pubhc  acts,  though  it  had  long  been  in  private 
use.  The  old  Attic  alphabet,  of  16  or  18  letters,  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  in  public  documents. 

(  20.  Thus  was  teiminated,  after  a  sway  of  eight  months,  ^e 
despotism  of  the  Thirty.  The  year  which  contained  their  rule 
was  not  named  after  the  archon,  but  was  termed  "  the  year  of 
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anarchy."  The  firet  archon  drawn  after  their  fall  was  Euclidefi, 
who  gave  hie  name  to  a  year  ever  afterwards  memonible  among 
the  Athenians.  The  democracy,  though  smarting  under  recent 
wrongs,  behaved  with  great  moderation  ;  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  fiu^ts, 
that  3000  of  the  more  influential  citizens  had  been  more  or  lesa_ 
impUcated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty,  and  that  the  number 
of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  was  now  reduced  by  its  bein|!^ 
restricted  to  such  only  as  were  bom  of  an  Athenian  mother  as 
well  as  father.  Eleusis  was  soon  afterwards  brought  back  into 
conununity  with  Athens.  The  only  reward  of  Thrasybulus  and 
his  party  were  wreaths  of  olive,  and  1000  drachmie  given  for  a 

But  though  Athens  thus  obtained  internal  peace,  she  was  left 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self  Her  fortifications,  ber  fleet, 
her  revenues,  and  the  empire  founded  on  them  had  vanished  ; 
and  ber  history  benceforwards  consists  of  straggles,  not  to  rule 
over  others,  but  to  maintain  her  oirn  independcnee. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ATHENS,  AND  ATHENUN   AND  GRECIAN   AKT  CUIUNCt    1 


§  1.  Sitaation  of  Athens.  §  S.  Ori^n  and  proereBs  of  the  uicient  eity. 
g  S.  Extent  of  the  new  cily.  Pineua  and  trie  ports,  g  i.  General 
Hppearance  of  Athens.  Population,  g  S.  Feriode  and  general  char- 
acter of  Attic  art  g6.  8cu]|)t<.rEofthefirdtperiod.  A^dadas,  Odb- 
tas,  and  others,  g  7.  Second  period.  Phidias.  §  8.  Polvcletus  and 
Myron,  g  9.  Painting.  Polygnotus.  g  10.  Apollodoras,  ^euxie.  and 
ParrhasiuB,  g  1 1,  Architecture.  MonoiDcnlj  of  the  BKe  of  Cimon. 
The  temple  of  Kik£  Apteros.  the  Theseuin,  and  tlie  I'lecili^  Stoa.  g  1£. 
Tlie  Acropolis  and  its  monuments.  The  Propylieo.  g  13.  The  Par- 
thenon, g  14.  Statues  of  At  lie  na.  g  16.  The  Erechlh&um.  g  IC. 
MoiiumeDIa  in  the  Asty.  The  Dionyslae  theatre.  The  Odflum  of 
Pericles.  The  Areopagus.  The  Pnvx.  Tlie  Agora  ftnd  Ceraraiciis. 
g  17.  Monuments  out  of  Attica.  The  Temple  of  Jove  at  Olympia. 
g  IS.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  near  Phi galia. 

4  1.  In  the  present  book  we  have  beheld  the  rise  of  Athens 
from  the  condition  of  a  second  or  third  rate  city  to  the  headship 
of  Greece:   wp  are  qow  to  contemplate  her  triumphn  in  tho 
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peaceful  but  not  less  glorious  pursuits  of  art,  and  to  behold  her 
establishing  an  empire  of  taste  and  genius,  not  only  over  her 
owu  natiou  and  age,  but  over  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the 
ivorld  throughout  all  time. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  Athens  itself,  the  repository,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  most 
precious  treasures  of  art  were  preserved.  Athens  is  situated 
ubout  three  miles  fi^m  the  sea-coast,  in  the  central  plain  of 
Attica,  which  is  enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side  except 
the  south,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  plain  rise  several  eminences.  Of  these  the  most  pro- 
minent is  a  lo%  insulated  mountain,  vnth  a  conicaj  pesJced 
summit,  now  called  the  Hill  of  St.  George,  and  which  bore  in 
ancient  times  the  name  of  Lycaiettus.  This  mountain,  which 
was  not  included  within  the  ancient  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east 
of  Athens,  and  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  environs 
of  the  city.  It  is  to  Atheiks  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples,  or 
Arthur's  Ssat  to  Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lycabettus  there 
are  four  hilb  of  moderate  height,  all  of  which  formed  part  of  the 
city.  Of  these  the  nearest  to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  latter,  was  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  a 
square  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet,  with  a  flat 
summit  of  about  1000  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet 
broad  from  north  to  south.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis 
is  a  second  hill  of  irregular  form,  the  Areopapis.  To  the  south- 
west there  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on  which  the  aasembhes 
of  the  citizens  were  held  ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a 
finirth  hill,  known  as  the  Miiseum.  On  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city  there  run  two  small  streams,  which  are  nearly 
exhausted  before  they  reach  the  sea,  by  the  heats  of  summer  and 
by  the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation.  That  on  the  east  is  tho 
Ilissus,  which  flowed  tlirough  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city  : 
that  on  the  west  is  the  Cephissus.  South  of  the  city  was  seen 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  harbours  of  Athens,  The  ground  on 
which  Athens  stands  is  a  bed  of  hard  limestone  rock,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants  converted  to  architectural  purposes, 
by  hewing  it  into  walls,  levelling  it  into  pavements,  and  forming  it 
uito  steps,  seats,  cisterns,  and  other  objects  of  utiUty  or  ornament. 
The  noblest  deecripti(»L  of  Athens  is  given  by  Milton  in  his 
Paradise  Regained  : — 

"  Loot  on*e  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  moont, 

Westwsrd.  much  nesrer  by  south-west  behold, 

Where  on  the  JE^ewn  shore  a  city  staiuU. 

Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air.  and  lij^ht  the  soil ; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wit«. 
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Or  hospitable,  in  her  eweet  receoa, 

City  or  suburban,  iXudiuuB  waits  aud  shaduB. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato'e  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick  warbled  notes  the  summer  lang; 

There  flowery  hiLL  Ilymettas,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  llissua  rolls 

His  whispering  stream ;  within  the  walls  then  vie 

The  schools  of  aocient  sagea ;  bis  who  bred 

Qreat  Alexander  to  subdne  the  world. 

Lyeeam  there,  and  painted  Ston  next" 


PUo  DTAtlKna. 


t  2.  Athens  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  fiom  the  pro- 
minence given  to  theworshipof  Athffliaby  its  King  Erechtheus. 
The  inhabitants  were  previoualy  called  Cranai  and  Cectopida, 
from  CecropB,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  original 
Ibundei  of  the  city.  This  at  first  occupied  only  the  hill  or  rock 
which  allerwards  became  the  Acropolis:  but  graduaUy  the 
buildings  began  to  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  southern  foot 
of  this  hill.  It  vas  not  till  the  time  of  Pisistralus  and  his 
ions  (b.c.  560—514)  that  the  city  b^an  to  assume  any  degree 
of  splendour.  The  moat  remarkable  building  of  these  despots 
was  the  gigantic  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  which,  however. 
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was  not  finishiid  till  many  centuries  later.  In  b.c.  500,  the 
theatre  of  Dionyeus  was  commenced  on  the  south-eastern  slops 
of  the  Acropolis,  but  was  not  completed  till  b.c.  340 ;  though  it 
must  have  been  used  for  the  representation  of  plays  long  before 
that  period. 

i  3.  Xerxea  reduced  the  ancient,  city  almost  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  After  the  departure  of  the  Persians,  its  reconstructioii 
on  a  much  larger  scale  was  commenced  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Thcmistocles,  whose  first  care  was  to  provide  for  its 
safety  by  the  erection  of  walls.  The  Acropolis  now  farmed  the 
ceatre  of  the  city,  round  which  the  new  walls  described  an  ir- 
regular cirde  of  about  60  stadia,  or  7J  miles  in  ciicum&rence. 
The  new  walls  were  built  in  great  haste  in  consequence  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Spartans  to  interrupt  their  progress ;  but  though 
this  occasioned  great  irregularity  in  their  structure,  they  were 
nevertheless  firm  and  solid.  The  space  thus  enclosed  formed 
the  Asty,*  ta  city,  properly  so  called.  But  the  views  of  Therais- 
tocles  were  not  conlined  to  the  mere  defence  of  Athens :  he 
contemplated  making  her  a  great  naval  power,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose adequate  docks  and  arsenals  were  required.  Previously  the 
Athenians  had  used  as  their  only  harbour  the  open  roadstead  of 
Phalerum  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  where  the 
sea-shore  is  nearest  to  Athens.  But  Themistocles  transferred 
the  naval  station  of  the  Athenians  to  the  peninsula  of  Pineiu, 
which  is  distant  about  4^  miles  from  Athens,  and  contains  three 
natural  harbours — a  large  one  on  the  western  side,  called  simply 
Pir^us,  or  The  Harbour,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  eastern 
side,  called  respectively  Zea  and  Munychia,  the  latter  being 
nearest  to  the  city.  Themistocles  seems  to  have  anticipated 
from  the  iirst  that  the  port-tAwn  would  speedily  become  as  large 
a  place  as  the  Asty  or  city  itself;  fi>r  the  walls  which  he  buDt 
around  the  peninsula  of  Pirsus  were  of  the  same  circumference 
as  those  of  Athens,  and  were  14  or  16  feet  thick.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  time  of  Pericles  that  Pirsus  was  rfegularly  laid 
out  as  a  town  by  the  architect,  Hippodamus  of  Miletus.  It  waa 
also  in  the  administration  and  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  but  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  Themistocles,  that  the  walls  were 
built  which  connected  Athens  with  her  ports.  These  were  at 
first  the  outer  or  northern  Long  Wall,  whioh  ran  from  Athens  to 
PiitBUB,  and  the  Phaleric  wall  connecting  the  city  with  Phalemm. 
These  were  commenced  in  b.c.  457,  and  finished  in  the  following- 
year.  It  was  BoiNt  found,  howi>ver,  that  the  space  thus  inclosed 
was  too  vast  to  on  easily  defended ;  and  as  the  port  of  Phaleruoi 
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was  fim&ll  and  insignilicant  in  comparison  with  the  Pinetu,  and 
Eoon  ceased  to  be  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war,  its  wall 
was  abandoned  and  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Its 
place  was  supplied  by  another  Long  Wall,  which  was  built  parallel 
to  the  first  at  a  distance  of  only  350  feet,  thus  rendering  both 
capable  of  being  defended  by  the  same  body  of  men.  The  mag- 
nitude of  these  walls  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  one,  'which  may  still  be  traced,  arts 
about  12  feet  thick,  and  fonned  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of 
«tone.  Their  height  in  all  probability  was  not  less  that  60  feet. 
In  process  of  time  the  space  between  the  two  Long  Walla  was 
occupied  on  each  side  by  houses. 

i  4.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  that  Athens, 
in  its  larger  acceptation,  and  including  its  port,  consisted  of  two 
circular  cities,  the  Asty  and  Pineus,  each  of  about  7^  miles  in 
circumference,  and  joined  together  by  a  broad  street  ol  between 
4  and  5  miles  long.  Its  first  appearance  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able or  striking.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
IS  of  the  private  houses  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
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mAgiiificence  of  the  public  buildings.  Hone  of  the  houses  'weie 
more  than  one  story  high,  which  often  projected  over  the  street 
They  were  for  the  moat  part  cuistmcted  either  of  a  framewoik 
of  wood,  or  of  unbumt  brickB  dried  in  the  open  air.  The  &ont 
towards  the  street  had  rarely  any  windows,  and  was  usuaOy 
nothing  but  a  curtain  wall  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster.  It 
was  not  till  the  Macedonian  period,  when  public  spirit  had  de- 
cayed, that  the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  participating 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  handsome  private 
houses.  Athens  was  badly  drained,  and  scantily  supplied  with 
water.  It  was  not  lighted,  and  very  few  of  the  streets  were 
paved.  Little  care  was  taken  to  cleajiBe  the  city ;  and  it  appean 
to  hare  been  ss  dirty  as  the  filthiest  town  of  southern  Europe  in 
the  present  day. 

The  population  of  Athens  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 
The  population  of  the  whole  of  Attica  probably  exceeded  half  a 
million,  of  whom,  however,  nearly  four-fifths  were  slaves,  and 
half  the  remainder  metics,  or  resident  aliens.  The  number  of 
citizens — native  males  above  the  age  of  twenty,  enjoying  the 
franchise— was  20,000  or  21,000,  The  population  resident  in 
Athens  itself  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  120,000  to 
192,000  souls. 

i  5.  Such  was  the  outward  and  material  Ibrmofthat  city,  which 
during  the  brief  period  comprised  in  our  present  book  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  military,  artistic,  and  literary  glory.  The 
progress  of  the  first  has  been  already  traced,  and  it  is  to  the  last 
two  subjects  that  we  are  now  to  devote  our  attention.  The 
whole  period  contemplated  embraces  about  80  yeais,  the  middle 
portion  of  which,  or  that  comprised  under  the  ascendency  of 
PencleB,  exhibits  Athenian  art  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection, 
and  is  therefore  by  way  of  excellence  commonly  designated  as 
the  age  of  Pericles. '  The  generation  which  preceded,  and  that 
which  followed  the  time  of  that  statesman,  also  exhibit  a  high 
degree  of  excellence ;  but  in  the  former  perfection  had  not  yet 
attained  its  full  development,  and  in  the  latter  we  already  begin 
to  observe  traces  of  incipient  decline.  The  progress  both  of 
poetry  and  of  the  plastic  art«  during  this  epoch  is  strikingly 
similar.  The  great  principle  that  pervaded  all  was  a  lively  and 
truthful  imitation  of  nature,  but  nature  of  an  ideal  and  elevated 
stamp.  Epic  poetry  and  the  ode  give  place  to  a  more  accurate 
and  striking  rendering  of  nature  by  means  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ;  whilst  sculpture  presents  us  not  only  with  moio 
graceful  forms,  but  with  more  of  dramatic  action  in  the  «i- 
rangement  of  its  groups.  In  this  latter  respect,  however,  the 
ago  was  pnibably  excelled  by  the  succeeding  one   of  ScopaH 
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and  Pr&xiteles.  The  proceae  by  which  Athenian  genius  £reed 
itself  from  the  trammels  of  ancient  stifiness,  is  as  visible  in  the 
tragedies  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  as  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters  of  the  plastic  arts  during  the  same 
period.  In  the  dramas  of  jEschylus  majesty  and  dignity  are 
not  unmixed  with  a  rigid  and  archaic  aiiapUcity,  which  also 
marks  the  works  of  the  contemporary  Hculptora.  Id  the  next 
generation,  during  the  time  of  Pericl^  we  find  this  character- 
istic  giving  place  to  the  perfection  of  grace  and  sublimity  united, 
OS  in  the  tragedies  of  tSophocles  and  in  the  statues  of  Phidias. 
Ajt  could  not  be  carried  higher.  In  the  next  step  we  find 
equal  truthfulness  and  grace ;  but  the  former  had  lo«t  its  ideal 
and  elevated  character,  and  the  latter  waa  beginning  to  degene- 
rate into  over-refinement  and  afiectation.  Such  are  the  examples 
ofiered  by  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  by  the  sculptures  of  Myron 
uid  Polycletus.  In  hke  manaer,  with  regard  to  architecture, 
the  Parthenon,  erected  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  presents  the  most 
exquisite  example  of  the  Doric  style  in  the  happiest  medium 
between  antique  heaviness  and  the  slender  weakness  of  later 
monuments.  Painting  also,  iu  the  hands  of  Polynotus,  attained 
its  highest  excellence  in  the  grace  and  majesty  of  single  figures. 
But  painting  is  a  complicated  art ;  and  the  mecbaotcal  improve- 
inenta  in  peispective,  light  and  shade,  grouping,  and  compo- 
sition .in  getieral,  afterwards  introduced  by  Apollodonia  and 
Zeuxis,  and  still  later  by  Apcllea,  undoubtedly  brought  the  art 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection. 

i  6.  Among  the  artista  of  this  period  the  sculptors  stand  out 
pnnninently.  In  general  the  eminent  sculptors  of  this  period  also 
possessed  not  only  a  theoretical  knowledge,  but  frequently  great 
practical  skill  iu  the  aister  arts  of  painting  and  architecture. 

One  of  the  earliest  sculptors  of  note  was  Ageladas  of  Argos, 
whose  fame  at  present  chiefly  rests  on  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  the  master  of  Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus.  He 
was  probably  bom  about  b.c.  540,  so  that  he  must  have  been  an 
old  man  when  Phidias  became  his  pupil.  Another  distinguished 
statuary  and  painter  among  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Phi- 
dias was  Onatas,  an  ^ginetan,  who  flourished  down  to  the 
year  b.o.  460.  His  merit  as  a  painter  appeais  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  wit^  Polygnutus,  to  deco- 
rate with  paintings  a  temple  at  Platata. 

Contemporary  with  these  elder  masters  of  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art  were  Hegias,  Canacbus,  Calamis,  and  others.  The 
somewhat  stiff  and  archaia  style  which  distinguished  their  pro- 
ductions from  those  of  Phidias  and  his  sobool  was  preserved  even 
liy  some  artists  who  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Phidias; 
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as,  foi  instance,  by  Praxias  and  Androsthenes,  who  exeouted  umo 
of  the  statuary  which  adorned  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

t7.  Phidias  is  the  head  of  the  new  school.  He  was  bom 
about  490  B.C.,  begun  to  flouiwh  about  460,  and  died  Just  before 
the  breakmg  out  of  the  Feloponneuad  vax  in  433.  Ho  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  family  of  artista,  and  to  have  first  turned  his 
attention  towarda  painting.  He  was  the  pupil,  as  we  have  said, 
of  Ageladaa,  and  probably  of  H^ias ;  and  his  great  abihtiea  were 
developed  in  executing  or  superintending  the  works  of  art  with 
which  Athens  was  adorned  during  the  administration  of  Pericles. 
He  went  to  £lis  about  B.C.  437,  where  he  executed  his  famous 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove.  He  returned  to  Athena  about  434, 
and  shortly  afterwards  fell  a  victini  to  the  jealousy  against  his 
tiiend  and  patron,  Pericles,  which  was  then  at  ite  height ;  and, 
though  he  wa«  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  peculation,  he  was  oon- 
demned  on  that  of  impiety,  for  having  introduced  bis  own  like- 
nesB,  as  weU  as  that  of  Pencles,  among  the  figures  in  the  battle  of 
the  Amazons,  sculpturedon  the  shield  of  Athena.  He  was  in.  con- 
sequence thrown  into  pnson,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

The  chief  characteriatio  of  the  works  of  Phidias  is  ideal 
beauty  of  the  sublimest  order,  especially  in  the  representation 
of  divinities  and  their  worship.  Ho  entirely  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  etifihees  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  archaic 
school,  but  without  degenerating  into  that  akaost  meretricious 
grace  which  began  to  corrupt  art  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his 
successors.  His  renderings  of  nature  had  nothing  exaggerated 
or  distorted:  all  was  marked  by  a  nc^le  dignity  and  repose. 
We  shall  speak  of  his  works  when  we  come  to  describe  the 
buildings  which  contained  them. 

t  S.  Among  the  most  renowned  sculptois  contemporary  with 
Phidias  were  Polycletus  and  MyroQ,  There  were  at  least  two 
Bcntptots  of  the  name  of  Polycletus ;  but  it  is  the  elder  one  of 
whom  we  here  speak,  and  who  was  the  more  famous.  He  seems 
to  have  been  bora  at  Sicyon,  and  (o  have  become  a  citizen  cf 
Argos.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
rather  younger  than.  Phidias,  and  flourished  probably  from  about 
433  to  412  B.C.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  The  art  of  Polycletus  was  not  of  so  ideal  and  elevated 
a  character  as  that  of  Phidias.  The  latter  exceUed  in  statues 
of  gods,  Polycletus  in  those  of  men ;  but  in  these  he  reached  so 
great  a  pitch  of  excellence  that  on  one  occasion,  when  several 
artists  comr-iied  in  the  statue  of  an  Amazon,  he  was  adjudged 
to  have  carried  away  the  palm  from  Phidias.  The  greatest  of 
hia  works  was  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Hera  in  her  temple 
between  Argoe  and  Hycetus,  which  always  remained  the  ideal 
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model  of  the  queen  of  the  goda,  as  Phidias's  statue  at  Olympia 
was  couBidered  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  king  of  heaven. 

Myron,  alw  a.  contemporary  and  fellov-pupil  of  Phidias,  woe 
a  native  of  Eleuthene,  a  to'wn  on  the  borden  of  Attica  and 

,  Bsotia.  He  seema  to  have  been  younger  than  Phidias,  and 
was  probably  longer  in  attaining  excellence,  since  be  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnedaa  war.  He  excelled 
in  reprewntiiig  the  most  difficult,  and  even  transient,  poatures 
of  the  body,  and  hia  woiks  vpere  marked  by  great  variety  and 
venatility.  He  appeara  to  have  been  the  fint  eminent  artist 
who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  figures  of  animals,  and  one 
of  his  statues  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  was  that  of  a  cow. 
It  was  represented  as  lowing,  and  stood  on  a  marble  base  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  la^^st  open  places  in  Athens,  where  it  was 
still  to  bo  seen  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  was  mibeequently  te- 
moved  to  Rome.  This,  as  well  as  moat  of  his  other  works,  was 
in  bronze.  He  excelled  in  representing  youthlul  athlets ;  and 
a  celebrated  statue  of  his,  of  which  several  copies  are  still  extant, 
was  the  discobolus,  or  quoit-jdayer. 

i  9.  The  art  of  painting  was  developed  later  than  that  of 
sculpture,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ofispring,  and  in 
its  earlier  period  to  have  partaken  very  closely  of  the  statuesque 
character.  The  ancient  Greek  pamtinga  were  either  in  water 
colours  01  in  wax :  oil  coLoura  appear  to  have  been  miknown. 
We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  among  the  Greeks.*  The  first  G-recian  painter  of  any  great 
nnowa  was  Polygnotua,  who  was  contemporary  with  Phidias, 
though  probably  somewhat  older.  He  was  a  native  of  Thasoa, 
whence  he  was,  in  all  probability,  brou^t  by  his  Iriend  and 
patrrai  Cimon,  when  he  subjugated  that  island  m  B.C.  463.  At 
that  period  he  must  at  least  have  been  old  enough  to  have 
earned  the  celebrity  which  entitled  him  to  Cimon's  patronage. 
He  subsequently  became  naturalized  at  Athens,  where  he  pro- 

,  bably  died  about  the  year  426  b.c.  His  chief  works  in  Athens 
were  executed  in  adorning  thoae  buildinga  which  were  erected 
in  the  time  of  Cimon ;  as  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  Fcecil6 
StoB,  or  Painted  Colonnade.  His  paintings  were  essentially  sta- 
tuesque— the  representation  by  means  of  colours  on  a  Sat  sur- 
face of  figures  similar  to  those  of  the  sculptor.  But  the  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced  on  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
were  very  marked  and  striking,  and  form  an  epoch  in  the  art. 
He  first  depicted  the  t^pen  mouth,  so  as  to  show  the  teeth,  and 
varied  the  exprenion  oT  the  countouutce  from  Its  ancient  stiS^ 
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nesB.  He  excelled  in  repreaenting  female  beauty  and  com- 
plexion, nnd  introduced  gtaceful,  flowing  draperiee,  in  place  of 
the  hard.  Btifl*  lines  by  which  they  had  been  pieviouely  depicted. 
He  excelled  in  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  in  the  nobleneea,  grace, 
and  beauty  of  hia  figures,  which  were  not  mere  transcripts  from 
nature,  but  had  an  ideal  and  elevated  character.  His  master- 
pieces were  executed  in  the  Lesrhi  (inclosed  court  or  hall  for 
couTersation)  of  the  Cnidians  at  Delphi,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  cycle  of  epic  poetry.  In  these  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  attempt  at  perspective,  and  names  were  affixed 
to  the  difierent  flgures. 

i  lO.  Fainting  reached  a  further  stage  of  excellence  in  the 
hands  of  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasius,  the  only  other 
artists  whom  we  need  notice  during  this  period.  Apoilodorus 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  first  directed  attention  to  the  eflect 
of  Ught  and  shade  in  painting,  thus  creating  another  epoch  in 
the  art.  His  immediate  BucceaHorH,  or  rather  contemporaries, 
Zeuxis  and  FarrhaaiuB,  brought  the  art  to  a  still  greater  degree 
of  perfection.  Keither  the  place  nor  date  of  the  birth  of  Zeuxis 
canbeaccuratelyescertained,  though  be  was  probably  bom  about 
465  B.C.,  since  thirty  years  after  that  date  we  find  him  practising 
his  art  with  great  success  at  Athens.  He  was  patronised  by 
Archelaiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  spent  Home  time  at  his  court. 
He  must  also  have  visited  Magna  Grtecia,  as  he  painted  his 
celebrated  picture  of  Helen  for  the  city  of  Craton,  He  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  pencil,  and  was  very  ostentatious  in  display- 
ing it.  He  appeared  at  Olympia  in  a  magniiicent  robe,  having 
his  name  embroidered  in  letteiB  of  gold ;  and  the  same  vanity  ia 
also  displayed  in  the  anecdote  that,  afler  he  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  tame,  he  no  longer  sold,  but  gave  away,  his  pictures, 
as  being  above  all  price.  With  r^ard  to  his  style  of  art,  single 
figures  were  his  &vonrite  subjects.  He  could  depict  gods  or 
heroes  with  sufficient  majesty,  but  he  particularly  excelled  in 
painting  the  aofter  grace*  of  female  beauty.  In  one  important  . 
respect  he  appears  to  have  degenerated  tmm  the  style  of  Poly- 
gnotus,  his  idealism  being  rather  that  of/orm  than  of  c/iaracfer 
and  expression.  Thus  his  style  is  analogous  to  that  of  Euripides 
in  tragedy.  He  was  a  great  master  of  colour,  and  his  paintings 
were  sometimes  so  accurate  and  Ufe-like  as  to  amount  to  iUusion. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  story  told  of  him  and  Parrhasius.  As 
a  trial  of  skill,  those  artists  painted  two  pictures.  That  of  Zcmtig 
represented  a  bunch  of  gmpes,  and  was  so  naturally  executed 
that  the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  it.  After  this  proof,  Zeuxis, 
confident  of  success,  called  upon  his  rival  to  draw  aaide  the  cur- 
tain which  concealed  hia  picture.    But  the  painting  cf  Parrharius 
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was  the  curtoia  itself,  and  Zeuxis  wm  now  obliged  to  ackaow- 
ledge  himself  vanqiiiahed  ;  for,  though  he  hud  deceived  birds, 
Parrhasiua  had  deceived  the  author  of  the  deception.  Whatever 
may  be  the  hiatorical  value  of  Uii^  tale,  it  at  least  ehows  the 
high  reputation  which  both  artists  had  acquired  for  the  natural 
repraBentatioa  of  objects.  But  many  uf  the  pictures  of  Zemds 
also  displayed  great  dramatio  power.  He  woriced  very  alowly 
and  carefully,  and  he  is  said  to  have  replied  to  somebody  who 
blamed  him  lor  his  slowness,  "  It  is  true  I  take  a  long  time  to 
point,  but  then  I  paint  works  to  last  a  long  time."  His  master- 
piece was  the  pictnre  of  Helen,  already  mentioned. 

Parriioaiua  was  a  qative  of  Epheaus,  but  his  art  was  chiefly 
exercised  at  Athens,  where  he  was  pteHented  with  the  right  ta 
citizenship.  His  date  canuot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  he 
was  probably  rather  younger  than  his  contemporary,  Zeuxis,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  before  the  death 
of  Socrates.  The  style  and  d^ree  of  excellence  attained  by 
Farrhosius  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Zeuxis.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
drawing,  and  the  excellent  proportions  of  bis  figures.  For  these 
he  established  a  canon,  as  Phidias  had  done  in  sculpture  for  gods, 
and  Polyeletua  for  the  human  figure ;  whence  Q,uintilian  colls 
him  the  l^islator  of  his  art.  His  vanity  seems  to  have  been  as ' 
remarkable  as  that  of  Zeuxis.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works  was  a  portrut  of  the  personified  Athenian  Demos,  which  is 
said  to  have  mlracnlouHly  expressed  even  the  most  contradictory 
qualities  of  that  mauy-headed  personage. 

The  excellence  attained  diinng  this  period  by  the  great  mas- 
ters in  the  higher  walks  of  sculpture  and  painting  wo?,  as  may 
be  well  snpposed,  not  without  its  inflnence  on  the  lower  grades 
of  art.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the  ancient  painted  vases, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  such  numbers,  the  pointings 
on  which,  though  of  coarse  the  productions  of  an  inferior  class 
of  Eirtists,  show  a  marked  improvement,  both  in  design  and  exe- 
cution, ai^  the  time  of  Polygnotus. 

(11-  Having  thus  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  prepress  of 
sculpture  and  painting  in  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent  masters, 
we  now  turn  to  contemplate  some  of  the  chief  buildings  which 
thCT  were  emplojed  to  odom. 

The  first  public  monnments  that  arose  after  the  Persian  warn 
were  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Cimon,  who  was,  like  Pericles, 
a  lover  and  patron  of  the  arts.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
small  Ionic  temple  of  Nik6  Apteros  (Wingless  Victory),  the 
Theeenm,  or  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  F(£cil6  Stoa.  The 
temple  of  Nik6  Apteios  was  only  27  ieet  in  lei^h  by  19  in 
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braadth,  and  was  erected  on  the  AciopoliB  in  conunemoratiaii 
ofCimon's  victory  at  the  Euiyinedon.  It  was  still  in  existence 
.  in  the  year  1676,  but  it  was  eubaequently  destroyed  by  the  Turics 
in  order  to  form  a  battery.  Its  temains  were  discovered  in  1835, 
and  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  original  materials.  A  view  of  it  is 
given  on  p.  S16,  and  its  poeititHi  on  the  Acropolis,  on  one  side 
of  the  Fropytea,  is  seen  m  the  drawings  on  pp.  265  and  273. 
Pour  slabs  of  its  sculptured  IHeze,  found  in  a  neighbouring  vraJl, 
are  now  in  the  British  Huseum. 

The  Theseiun  is  situated  on  a  height  to  the  north  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  was  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which 
Cimon  brought  from  Scyrosins.c.  469.  It  was  probably  finished 
about  465,  and  is  the  beet  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Athens.  (See  drawing  on  p.  239.)  It  was  at  once  a 
tomb  and  temple,  and  poHseased  the  privil^es  of  an  asylum.  It 
ia  of  the  Doric  order,  104  feet  in  length  fay  45  feet  broad,  and 
surrounded  with  columns,  of  which  there  are  6  at  each  front, 
and  13  at  the  sides,  reckoning  those  at  the  angles  twice.  The 
cella  is  40  feet  in  length.  It  is  not  therefore  by  its  size,  but  by 
its  symmetry,  that  it  impresses  the  beholder.  The  eastern  front 
was  the  principal  one,  since  all  its  metopes,  together  with  the 
four  adjoining  ones  on  either  side,  are  sculptured,  whilst  all  the 
rest  are  plain.  The  sculptures,  of  which  the  aubjecls  are  the 
exploits  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  have  sustained  great  injuiy, 
though  the  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect.  The  figures  in  the 
pediments  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  metopes  and  frieze 
have  been  greatly  mutilated.  The  relief  is  bold  and  salient,  and 
the  sculptures,  both  of  the  metopes  and  friezes,  were  painted, 
and  still  preserve  remains  of  the  colours.  There  are  costs  from 
some  of  the  finest  portions  of  them  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
style  exhibits  a  striking  advance  on  that  of  the  jSlginetan  marbles, 
and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  Foaeilg  Stoa,  which  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  Agoia,  or  market-place,  was  a  long  colonnade  formed  by 
colnmns  on  one  side  and  a.  wall  on  the  other,  against  which  were 
placed  the  pointings,  which  were  on  panels.* 

i  12.  But  it  was  the  Acropolis  which  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  architectural  splendour  of  Athens.  After  the  Persian  wars 
the  Acropolis  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited,  and  was  appropriated 
.  to  the  worship  of  Athena,  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
city.  It  was  covered  wiUi  the  temples  cf  gods  and  heroes ;  and 
thus  its  platform  pieeented  not  only  a  saactnaiy,  but  a  museum, 
containingthe  finest  productions  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor, 

"  lipDce  its  Tiame  of  PtpeiY!  (:7iMci7,i;,  varirgaled  or  painltd). 
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Plan  of  tba  AeropolJi. 

in  wbich  the  whiteneas  of  the  marble  was  lelieved  by  brilliant 
colours,  and  rendered  still  more  dating  by  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  snrrounded  with 
walls,  and  the  surface  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  terraces 
communicating  with  one  anothei  by  st«pi.  The  only  approach  to 
it  was  from  the  Agora  on  its  western  sice.  At  the  top  of  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  marble  steps,  70  feet  broad,  stood  the  Propyliea,* 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles,  and  which  served  as 
a  suitable  entrance  to  the  exquisite  works  within.  The  Pro- 
pyhea  were  themselves  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Athenian  art. 
Tbeywete  entirely  of  Pentelio  marble,  and  covered  th«  whole  of 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  having  a  breadth  of  168  feet. 
They  were  erected  by  the  architect  Mncsicles,  at  a  cost  of  2000 
talents,  or  460,0002.  The  central  portion  of  them  conasted  of 
two  hexastyle  porticoes,  of  which  the  western  one  fiu»d  the  city, 
and  the  eastern  one  the  interior  of  the  Acropolis.  Each  portico 
consisted  of  a  front  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  4i  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  29  feet  in  height,  suppoiting  a  pediment. 
The  central  part  of  the  building  just  described  was  58  feet  la 
breadth,  but  the  remaining  breadth  of  the  rock  at  this  point  was 
covered  by  two  wings,  which  projected  26  feet  in  front  of  the 
western  portico.  Each  of  these  wings  was  in  the  form  of  a  Doric 
temple.  The  northern  one,  or  that  on  the  left  of  a  person  ascend- 
ing the  Acropolis,  was  called  the  Pinacotkeca,  from  its  walls  being, 
covered  with  paintings.  The  southern  wing  ctaisisted  only  of  a 
porch  or  open  gallery.     Inmiediately  before  its  western  £ront 
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stood  the  little  temple  of  Nik^  Apteros  already  mentiotted.  (See 
diEtwing  on  p.  373.) 
.  i  13.  Od  paasing  iLniugli  the  Fropylffia  all  the  gloriee  of  the 
Acropolia  beMune  visible.  The  chief  building  wag  the  Patth&ion,* 
the  moKt  periect  production  of  Grecian  ajcbitecture.  It  de- 
rived  its  name  &om  its  being  the  temple  of  Alliena  Parthenw.t 
or  Athena  the  Virgin,  the  inyincible  godden  of  war.  It  was  also 
called  Hecatompedon,  from  Jte  breadth  of  100  feet.  It  was  built 
under  the  administratioti  of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  in  c.c. 
438.  The  architects  were  Ictiaus  and  Callicratea ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  the  general  gnperinteadence  of  the  building  was  in- 
trusted to  Phidias.  The  Fajthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Acropolis,  near  its  centre,  and  probably  occupied  the  site  of 
an  earlier  temple  destroyed  by  the  PerBians.  It  was  entirely 
of  Pentelic  marble,  on  a  rustio  basement  of  ordinary  limcstcoie, 
and  its  architecture,  which  was  of  the  Dorio  order,  was  of  the 
purest  kind.  Its  dimensions,  taken  irom  the  upper  step  of  tbe 
BtyloUte,  were  about  228  feet  in  length,  101  feet  in  breadth, 
and  66  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted 
of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristile,  which  had  8  columns  at 
either  front,  and  17  at  either  side  (reckoning  the  n>meT  columns 
twioe),  thus  containing  46  columns  in  all.  These  columns  were 
6  feet  2  inches  in  diunet^  at  the  base,  and  34  feet  in  height 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  unequal  dze,  the 
eastern  one  of  which  was  about  98  feet  long,  and  the  western 
one  about  43  feet.  The  ceiling  of  both  these  chambers  was  sup- 
ported by  rows  c^  coluimis.  The  whole  building  was  adorned 
with  the  most  exquisite  sculptures,  executed  by  various  artists 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  These  consisted  of,  1 .  The  sculp- 
tures in  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  (t,e.  the  inner  portion  of 
the  triangular  gahle  ends  of  the  roof  above  the  two  porticoes), 
each  of  which  was  filled  with  about  24  colossal  figures.  The 
group  in  the  eastern  or  principal  front  repreeented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Jove,  and  the  western  the  contest 
between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  of  Attica,  An  en- 
graving of  one  of  the  iigores  in  the  pediments  is  given  on 
p.  296.  2.  The  metopes  between  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  {i.e.  the  upjier  of  the  two  portions  into  which 
the  space  between  the  columns  and  the  roof  is  divided)  were 
filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief,  representing  a  variety  of 
subjects  relating  to  Athena  herself,  or  to  the  indigenous  heroes 
of  Attica.  Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square.  Those  on 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  AUienians  with  tlic 

'   Via^twiv,  i.!.,  IIouM  of  the  Virgin.  f  'kStjva  nai/Brvof. 
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Centauts.  One  of  the  metopee  is  figured  on  p.  321.  3.  The 
frieze  \riuch  ran  along  outside  the  wail  of  the  cello,  and  'within 
the  external  oolumus  which  surround  the  building,  at  the  same 
hei^t  and  parallel  with  the  metopes,  was  sculptured  with  a 
representation  of  the  Fanathenaic  festival  in  very  low  relief. 
This  frieze  waa  3  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  jKnall  portion  of  the  frieze  ig  figured  on  p.  306.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  sl»be  of  the  frieze,  together  with  aizteen  metopes 
from  the  south  side,  and  soveial  of  the  statues  of  the  pediments, 
were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  of  whom  they  were 
purchased  by  the  nation  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  engraving  on  p.  285  represents  the  restored  western  front  of 
the  Parthenon. 

t  14.  But  the  chief  wonder  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Viigin  Goddess  executed  by  Phidiu  himself,  which 
stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  It  was 
of  the  sort  called  ckrysaephantine,*  a  kind  of  work  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Phidias.  Up  to  this  time  colossal  statues  not 
of  hnmze  were  acroHths,  that  is,  having  only  the  fkce,  hands,  and 
feet  of  marble,  the  rest  being  of  wood,  concealed  by  real  drapery. 
But,  in  the  statue  of  Athena,  Phidias  mbstitnted  ivory  for  marble 
in  those  parts  which  were  uncovered,  and  supplied  the  plaoe  of 
the  real  drapery  with  robes  and  other  ornaments  of  solid  gold. 
Its  height,  including  the  base,  was  26  cubits,  or  nearly  40  feet. 
It  represented  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tumc  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  with  a  spear  in  her  lefl  hand,  and  an  image 
of  Victory,  4  cubits  high,  m  her  right.  She  was  girded  with 
the  wga,  and  had  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rested 
on  the  ground  by  hor  side.  The  eyes  were  of  a  sort  of  marble 
resembling  ivory,  and  were  perhaps  pamted  to  represent  the 
iris  and  the  pupil.  The  weight  of^  solid  gold  employed  in  the 
statue  was,  at  a  loedinm  statement,  44  talents,  and  was  remov' 
able  at  pleasure. 

The  Aoropolis  was  adorned  with  another  colossal  figure  of 
Athena  in  bronze,  also  the  work  of  Phidias.  It  stood  in  the 
open  air,  nearly  opposite  the  Propyla,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  seen  after  pasaiDg  through  the  gates  of  the  latter.  "With 
its  pedestal  it  most  have  stood  about  70  feet  high,  and  conse- 
qoently  towered  above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  so  that  the 
point  of  its  spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontory  of  Snninm  to  ships  approaching  Athene,  it  was 
called  the  "  Athena  Piomachns,"t  because  it  represented  the 
goddess  armed,  and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battle.  It  was  still 
•  L'.,  ofgold  and  irory,  from j^pHKritc^o'i'^  vai  l')^e^vvT(voi,of  ivory. 
t  rfo/iaxoCt  tbs  Dsfraider. 
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standing  in  a.d.  395,  and  is  said  to  have  geared  away  Alaric  vhen 
he  came  to  sack  the  AciopoliH.  In  the  annexed  coin  the  etatue 
of  Athena  Fromachue  and  the  Parthenon  aro  repieecnted  on  the 
Bummit  of  the  Acropolis  ;  below  ie  the  cave  of  Pan,  with  a  flight 
of  BtepB  leading  up  the  top  of  the  Acropolis. 


Coin  (bDwlnf  (bg  FiRlunoii,  Aibenii  pnmubiiB,  ind  Ua  C»«  of  Pin. 

MS.  The  only  other  monument  on  the  summit  of  the  Acio- 
polis  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  is  the  Erechtheum,  or 
temple  of  Erechtheuj).  TheEiechthcum  was  the  most  revered  of 
all  the  sanctuaiies  of  Athens,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
earliest  legends  of  Attica.  The  traditions  respecting  Erechtheus 
vary,  but  according  to  one  set  of  them  he  was  identical  with 
the  god  Poseidon.  He  was  worshipped  in  his  temple  under  the 
name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  and  ixom  the  earliest  times  was 
nsBociated  with  Athena  as  one  of  the  two  protecting  deities  of 
Athens.  The  original  Erechtheum  wasbumt  by  theFei8ians,but 
the  new  temple  was  erected  on  the  ancient  site.  This  could  nst 
have  been  otherwise  ;  for  on  this  spot  was  the  sacred  olive-tree 
which  Athena  evoked  irom  the  eanh  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don, and  also  the  well  of  salt-water  which  Poseidon  produced  by 
a  stroke  of  his  trident,  the  imptesaion  of  which  was  seen  upon 
the  rock.  The  building  was  also  called  the  temple  of  Athena 
Pohas,  because  it  contained  a  eepaiate  sanctuary  of  the  goddess, 
as  well  as  her  most  ancient  statue.  The  building  of  the  new 
Erechtheum  was  not  commenced  till  the  Parthenon  aud  Propylfsa 
weie  finished,  and  probably  not  before  the  year  preceding  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Its  pn^p'CHB  was  no 
doubt  delayed  by  that  event,  and  it  was  probably  not  completed 
before  393  B.C.  When  finished  it  presented  one  of  the  finest 
models  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  the  Parthenon  was  of  the  Doric. 
It  stood  to  the  north  of  the  latter  building,  and  close  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis.  The  form  of  the  Erechtheum 
difTcrsfrom  pvcry  known  exampleof  a tiiecisn temple.   TJmally 
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&  tiiecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure  with  a  portiM)  at  each 
extremity.  The  Erechtheum,  on  the  contrary,  though  oblong  in 
ehape,  and  having  a  portico  at  the  eastern  or  principal  fiout,  had 
none  at  its  western  «nd,  where,  however,  a  portico  projected 
north  and  south  from  either  side,  thus  fonning  a  kind  of  tran- 
sept. This  irregularity  BeemB  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 
necewity  oC  preeerring  the  diSerent  Banctuaries  and  religious 
objects  belonging  to  the  ancient  temple.  A  view  of  it  from  the 
north-west  angle  is  given  on  p.  381.  The  roof  of  the  southern 
portico,  as  shown  in  the  view,  was  supported  by  six  Caryatides, 
or  figures  of  yooDg  maidens  in  long  draperies,  one  of  which  is 
figured  on  p.  357. 

Buch  were  the  principal  ejects  which  adorned  the  Acropolis 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Their  general  ap- 
pearance will  be  best  gathered  from  the  engraving  on  p.  265. 

i  16.  Before  quitting  the  city  of  Athens,  there  are  two  or 
three  other  objects  of  interest  wnich  must  be  briefly  described. 
First,  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  which,  as  already  stated,  occupied 
the  slope  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
middle  of  it  was  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  rows  of  seats 
ascended  in  curves  one  above  another,  the  diameter  increasing 
with  the  height.  It  was  no  doubt  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
rtrangera  who  flocked  to  Athens  during  the  Dionysiac  festival, 
but  its  dimensions  cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained.  It 
had  no  roof,  but  the  spectators  were  probably  pmtected  from 
the  sun  by  an  awning,  and  from  their  elevated  seats  they  had  a 
distinct  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of  Salamis  in 
the  horizon.  A  representation  of  this  theatre  viewed  from  below 
is  given  on  a  brass  coin  of  Athens.  The  seats  for  the  spectators 
are  distinctly  seen ;  and  on  the  top,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Fropyhea  on  the  left. 
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Otoae  to  the  DionyBiao  theatre  on  the  east  vu  the  Odeum  o£ 
Pericles,  a  Bmaller  kind  of  theatre,  which  we&ae  to  have  been 
chiefly  designed  ibr  the  leheaisal  of  muucal  perfimnauceB.  It 
was  covered  with  a  conictil  roo^  like  a  tent,  in  order  to  retain 
the  sound,  and  in  its  original  state  was  perfaapa  aotually  covered 
with  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  It  served  as  a  lefuge  ibi  the  audience 
when  driven  out  of  the  theatre  by  rain,  and  as  a  place  fer  tniniiig 
the  chorus. 

The  Areopagus*  wu  a  rocky  height  oppoHite  the  wectem  end 
of  the  Aoropohe,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  some 
llollow  grouiid.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  tradition  that 
Ares  was  brought  to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods,  by 
Poseidon,  for  murdering  Ualirrhothius,  the  ecai  of  the  latter. 
It  was  here  that  the  Council  of  Areopagus  met,  frequently  called 
the  Upper  Council,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  which  assembled  in  the  valley  below.  The  Areopagilee 
sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air,  and  two  blocks  of  stone  are  still 
to  be  seen,  probably  those  which,  according  to  the  description  of 
£iiripide8,t  were  occupied  respectively  by  the  accuser  and  the 
accneed.  The  Aret^fiagua  was  tho  spot  where  the  Apostle  Paul 
preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  sonth-eastem  comer  of 
the  rock  is  a  wide  chasm  leading  to  a  glogmy  recess,  coDtaining 
a  ibuntain  of  very  dark  water.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Eumenidee,  called  fay  the  Athenians  the  Sanna,t  or  Venerable 
Goddesses. 

The  Pnyx,  oi  place  for  holding  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
AtheniaiiB,  stood  on  the  side  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distanM 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Areopagus. 

Betwem  the  Pnyx  on  the  west,  the  Areopagus  on  the  north, 
and  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  and  closely  adjoining  the  base  (rf* 
these  hills,  stood  the  Agora  (or  market-place.)  Its  exact  bound- 
aries  cannot  be  determined.  The  Stoa  Pcecil^,  already  described, 
ran  along  the  western  side  of  it,  and  consequently  between  it  and 
the  Pnyx.  In  a  dii«ction  from  north'West  to  south-east  a  street 
called  the  Cerajnicue  ran.  diagonally  through  the  Agora,  entering 
it  through  the  valley  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus. 
The  street  waa  named  aiW  a  district  of  the  city,  which  waa 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  Inner  and  Outer  Ceramicua.  The 
former  lay  within  the  city  walls,  and  included  the  Agom.  The 
Outer  Ceramlciu,  which  formed  a  handsome  suburb  on  the 
nortli-west  of  the  city,  was  the  burial-place  of  all  persons  ho- 
noured with  a  public  funeral.     Through  it  na  the  xoad  to  the 
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gymnanvim  and  gardens  of  the  Academy,  which  were  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  walla.  The  Academy  was  the  place  where 
Plato  Eind  his  disciples  taught.  Ou  each  aide  of  this  mad  were 
monumcntB  to  illustrious  Athenians,  especially  those  who  had 
fkllea  in  battle. 

East  of  the  city,  and  outaide  the  walls,  was  the  Lycenm,  a 
gynmaaium  dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyceua,  and  celebrated  as  the 
place  in  which  Aristotle  taught. 

i  17.  Space  will  allow  us  to  advert  only  very  briefly  to  two  of 
the  most  diRtinguished  monuments  of  the  art  of  this  period  out 
of  Attica.  These  are  the  temple  of  Jove  at  Olympia,  and  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Baasffi,  near  Fhigalia  in  Arcadia. 
The  former,  built  with  the  spoils  of  Pisa,  was  finished  about  the 
year  435.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  230  feet  long  by  95  broad. 
There  are  still  a  few  remains  of  it.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  circumstance  of  Phidias  being  engaged  W  the  Eleans  to  exe- 
cute some  of  the  works  here.  His  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove 
was  reckoned  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  idea  which  he  essayed  to  embody  in  this  work  was 
that  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  enthroned  aa  a 
conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  and  ruling  with  a  nod 
the  subject  world.  The  statue  was  about  40  Ihet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  of  13  feet.  The  throne  was  of  cedai-wood,  adorned  with 
gold,  ivory,  ehony,  precious  stones,  and  colours.  The  god  held 
in  his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Victory,  and  in  his 
left  a  sceptre,  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  metals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle.  The  robe  which  covered  the  lower  part, 
of  the  figure,  as  well  as  the  sandals,  was  of  gohl.  A  ller  the  com- 
pletion of  the  statue,  Jove  is  related  to  have  struck  the  pavement 
m  front  of  it  with  lightning  in  token  of  approbation. 

f  18.  The  Doric  temple  of  ApoUo  near  Fhigalia  was  built  by 
Ictinus,  and  finished  about  430  b.c.  It  was  125  feet  long  by 
47  broad.  The  IJrieze  of  this  temple,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  in  alto-rilievo  the  combat  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Amazons,  with  Apollo  and  Artemis  hastening 
to  the  scene  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  The  sculpture  by  no 
raeans  equals  that  of  the  ParUienon,  or  even  of  the  Theseum. 
The  figures  are  short  and  fleshy.  Some  of  the  groups  evidentl;^ 
indicate  the  influence  of  Attic  art,  and  especially  an  imitation  of 
tiie  sculptures  of  the  Theseum  ;  but  in  general  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  affording  a  standard  of  the  difierence  between  Athe- 
nian and  Peloponiicsian  art  at  t!i:s  period. 
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Phiynichua,  pTAtinai.  §  4.  .fschjlDL  gB.  Sophocles,  g  6.  Euripides, 
g  7.  Athenian  comedy.  CrktinuB.  Eupolia,  Aristophanes,  g  8.  Proea 
writt-re  of  the  periotL  ThucjdideB.  g  9,  Senophon.  §  la  Athenian 
education,  g  11.  Rhetoifl  and  sophistd.  g  12,  Lif*  (if  Socratea.  S  IS. 
How  he  differed  from  the  Bophists.  g  14.  Enmity  againet  him.  §  16. 
Hi*  impeachment,  trial,  and  death. 

4  1 .  Although  the  I<»uaDB  were  one  of  the  moet  intellectual  of 
the  Grecian  races,  -we  have  had  as  yet  littlB  occasion  to  meutimi 
the  Atheniana  in  the  liteiaiy  history  of  Gieece.  In  this  path  they 
were  at  firat  outstripped  hy  their  oolonists  in  Asia  Uinor.  The 
Asiatic  Greeks,  settled  in  a  fertile  and  luxurious  country,  amongat 
a  race  wealthier  but  far  inferior  to  themselves,  soon  loimd  those 
means  of  ease  and  leisure  which,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least, 
Beem  necessary  to  the  development  of  intellectual  culture ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  their  kinsmen  in  Attica  were  struggling 
fnr  a  bare  existence,  and  were  often  hard  presaed  by  the  nir- 
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rounding  tnbee.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Plsistratiis  and  his 
sons  th»t  we  behold  the  fiist  dawn  of  literature  at  Athene.  But 
this  literature  was  of  an  exotic  growth ;  the  poets  assembled  a,t 
the  oomt  of  the  Pisistratids  were  mostly  foreigners ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  and  the  eBtablishment  of  more 
Uheral  institutions  at  Athens,  that  we  find  the  native  genius 
shooting  forth  with  vigour. 

It  was  probably  the  democratic  nature  of  their  new  consli- 
tation,  combined  with  the  imtoral  vivacity  of  the  people,  which 
caused  Athenian  literature  to  take  that  dramatic  form  which 
pre-eminently  diatinguishea  it.  The  democracy  demaiided  a 
literature  of  a  popular  kind,  the  vivacity  of  the  people  a  litera- 
ture that  made  &  hvely  impression ;  and  hoth  these  conditions 
were  ful  tilled  by  the  drama. 

i  2.  Though  the  drama  was  brought  to  perfectiou  among  the 
Athenians,  it  did  not  originate  with  them.  Both  tragedy  and 
comedy,  tn  their  rude  and  early  origin,  were  Boiian  inventions. 
Both  arose  out  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  There  was  at  first 
but  little  distinction  between  these  two  species  of  the  drama, 
except  that  comedy  belonged  more  to  the  rural  celebration  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  and  tragedy  to  that  in  cities.  The  name  of 
tragedy*  was  far  from  signifying  any  thing  mournful,  being  de- 
rived from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  those  who,  disguised  as 
satyrs,  perfonaed  the  old  DionyHiae  songs  and  dances.  In  like 
manner,  comedy  t  was  called  after  the  song  of  the  band  of  revel- 
lers, t  who  celebrated  the  vintage  festivals  of  Dionysus,  and 
vented  the  rude  merriment  inspired  by  the  occasion  in  jibes  and 
extempore  witticisms  levelled  at  the  apectaton.  It  was  among 
the  UegarianB,  both  those  ui  Greece  and  those  in  Sicily,  whose 
political  ioBtitutions  were  democratical,  and  who  had  a  turn  for 
rough  humour,  that  comedy  Heemg  first  to  have  arisen.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  it  assumed  anything  like  a  regular  shape. 
Epichaimus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  moulded  the 
wild  and  irregular  Bacchic  songs  and  dances  into  anything  'ap- 
proaching a  connected  fable,  or  plot.  He  was  bom  at  Cos, 
about  B.C.  540.  but  spent  the  better  part  of  his  liie  at  Syracuse. 
He  wrote  his  comedies  sc»ne  yeara  before  the  Fereian  war,  and 
irom  the  titles  of  them  still  extant  it  would  appear  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  travesties  of  heroic  myths.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  contained  an  odd  mixture  of  sententions 
wisdom,  and  bioad  bufibonery,  for  Epichaimus  was  a  F3rthago- 
rean  philosopher  as  well  as  a  comic  poet. 
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i  3.  Comedy,  in  its  rnde  and  early  state,  was  introduced  into 
Attica  long  befoie  the  time  of  Epichonniu  by  Susarion,  a  nati've 
of  Tiipodiacaa,  in  Megara.  It  was  at  Icana,  an  Attic  village 
noted  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  wheie  Susarion  had  taken  up 
his  residence,  that  he  first  represented  comedy,  such  as  it  then 
existed  among  the  Megarians,  in  the  year  578  B.C.  The  pet<- 
formances  of  Susarion  took  no  root ;  aiid  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  comedy  in  Attica  for  neatly  a  himdred  years. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  tragedy  was  introduced  into 
Attica,  and  continued  to  be  success&lly  cultivated.  We  have 
already  olxierved  that  tragedy,  like  cconedy,  arose  out  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus ;  but  tragedv,  in  its  more  perfect  form, 
was  the  ofin>ring  of  the  dithyianibia  odes  with  which  that  wor- 
ship was  celebrated.  These  were  not  always  of  a  joyous  cast. 
Some  of  them  expressed  the  sufierings  of  Dionysus  ;  aikd  it  was 
from  this  more  mournful  species  of  dithyramb  that  tragedy, 
properly  so  called,  aroHe.  Arion  introduced  great  improvements 
into  the  Dithyrambic  ode«.*  They  ibimed  a  kind  of  lyrical 
tragedy,  and  were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men,  dancing  round 
the  altar  of  Dionysus.  The  improvements  in  the  Dythyramb 
were  introduced  by  Aiion  at  Corinth  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  among 
the  Dorian  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  that  these  choral  dithy- 
rambic  songs  prevailed.  Hence,  even  in  Attic  tragedy,  the  chorus, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  drama,  was  written  in  the  Dorio 
dialect,  thus  dearly  betraying  the  source  &om  which  the  Athe- 
nians derived  it. 

In  Attica  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  old  tragedy 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  in  consequence  of  which  it  obtained 
a  new  and  dramatic  character.  This  innovation  is  ascribed  to 
Thespis,  &  native  of  the  Attic  village  of  Icaria.  It  consisted  in 
the  introduction  of  an  actor,  Ibi  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  giving 
rest  to  the  chorus.  He  probably  appealed  in  that  capacity  him- 
self, taking  various  parts  in  the  same  piece  by  means  of  di»- 
guiaes  efiected  by  linen  masks.  Thus  fay  his  succesaive  Bjipear- 
ance  in  different  characters,  and  by  the  dialogue  which  he  main- 
tained with  the  chorus,  or  rather  with  its  leader,  a  dramatic  fable 
of  tolerable  complexity  might  be  represented.  The  first  repre- 
sentation given  by  Thespis  was  in  S35  B.C.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Chtsrilus  and  Fhiynicus,  the  latter  of  whom  gained  his  first 
prize  in  the  dramatic  conteeta  in  511  b.c.  He  deviated  from  the 
hitherto  established  eastern  in  making  a  contemporary  event 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas.  His  tragedy  on  the  capture  of 
MJletus  was  so  pathetic  that  the  audience  were  melted  into 
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tcan  ;  bat  the  subject  was  coiuideied  bo  ill-chowii  that  he  was, 
fined  a  thousand  dracfamte*  The  onlyothec  dramatist  whom 
we  need  mcntioa  before  ^schylus  is  the  Dorian  Pratinas,  a 
native  of  Phhiu,  but  who  exhibited  his  tragodies  at  Athens. 
Pratinas  was  one  of  the  impioTera  of  tragedy  by  separating 
the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama.  As  neither  the  popular 
taste  nor  the  ancient  religious  associations  connected  with 
the  feetirab  of  Dionysus  would  have  permitted  the  cboms  of 
Satyrs  to  be  entirely  banished  from  the  tragic  repregentAtions, 
Pratinas  avoided  this  by  the  invention  of  what  is  called  the 
Satyric  drama ;  that  is,  a  species  of  play  in  which  the  ordinary 
Buli^ecta  of  tragedy  were  treated  in  a  lively  and  farcical  man- 
ner, and  in  which  the  chorus  con»sted  of  a  band  of  Satyrs  in 
appropriate  dresses  and  masks.  -  Afler  this  period  it  became 
customary  to  exhit  dramas  in  tetralogies,  or  sets  of  four; 
namely,  a  tragic  trilogy,  or  series  of  three  trageilies,  followed  by 
a  Satyric  play.  These  were  ol^n  on  connected  subjects ;  and 
the  Satyric  drama  at  the  end  eerv&l  like  a  merry  aftW-piece  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  the  spectatras. 

The  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy  were  taken,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  the  national  mythology.  Hence  the  plot  and  story  were 
of  necessity  known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the  modem.  It 
must  also  be  recollected  that  the  representation  of  tragedies 
did  not  take  place  every  day,  but  only,  after  certain  fixed  inter- 
vals, at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  which  they  formed  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions.  During  the  whole  day  the  Athenian 
public  sat  in  the  theatre  witnessing  tragedy  sAer  tragedy ;  aitd 
a  prize  was  awarded  by  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  to  the 
poet  who  produced  the  best  set  of  dramas. 

4  4.  Such  was  Attic  tragedy  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
.Xschylus,  who,  from,  the  great  improvements  which  he  intro- 
duced, was  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  its  fH,thei  or  founder, 
just  as  Homer  was  of  Epic  poetry,  and  Herodotus  of  History. 
JSachylus  was  bom  at  Eleusis  in  Attica  in  b.c.  525,  and  was  thus 
contemporary  with  Siraonides  and  Pindax.  His  father,  Eupho- 
rion,  may  poBsibiy  have  been  connected  with  the  worahip  of 
Demeter  at  Eleusis ;  and  henoe,  perhaps,  were  imbibed  those 
religious  impressions  which  characterized  the  poet  through 
life.  His  first  play  was  exhibited  in  B.C.  600,  when  he  was  25 
years  of  age.  He  fonght  with  his  brother  Cyncegirus  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,!  and  also  at  those  of  Artemisium,  Salamis, 
and  Plfttna.     In  b.c.  484  he  gained  his  first  tragic  prize.     The 
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k  fiTBt  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Perste,  was  not  brought  out  till 
B.C.  472,  when  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilogy  of  which  it 
formed  one  of  the  pieces.  In  468  he  was  defeats]  in  a  tragic 
contest  by  his  younger  rival  Sophocles ;  shortly  afterwards  ho 
Tetiied  to  the  court  of  king  Hiero,  at  Syracuse.  In  467  Hiero 
died;  and  in  453  .^schyliu  must  have  returned  to  Athens, 
since  be  produced  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  in  that  year.  This 
trilogy,  which  was  composed  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Agamemmm, 
the  Ckoepkora,  and  the  Eumenides,  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  anything  like  a  perfect  shape.  His 
detence  of  the  Aieopagns,  however,  contained  in  the  last  of  these 
three  dramas,  proved  unpalatable  to  the  new  and  more  d^no- 
cratic  generation  which  had  now  sprung  up  at  Athens ;  and 
either  from  disappointment  or  fear  cj'  the  consequences  .Sschy- 
jus  again  quitted  Athens  and  retired  onee  more  to  Sicily.  On 
this  occasion  he  repaired  to  Gela,  where  he  died  in  b.c  456,  in 
the  6dth  year  of  his  age.  It  isunammouslyielated  that  aneaglc. 
mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall 
upon  it  in  order  to  break  the  shell,  thus  fuUilling  an  oracle  pre- 
dicting that  he  was  to  die  by  a  hlcm  fiom  heaven.  After  his 
death,  his  memory  was  held  In  high  reverence  at  Athens.  A 
decree  was  passed  that  a  chorus  should  be  provided  at  the  puhlio 
expense  for  any  one  who  might  wish  to  revive  his  tragedies ;  and 
hence  it  happened  that  they  were  frequently  reproduced  upon 
the  stage. 

The  improvements  introduced  into  tragedy  by  .Sschylus 
concerned  both  its  form  and  composition,  and  its  manner  of 
representation.  In  the  former  his  principal  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  a  second  actor  ;  whence  arose  the  dialogue,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral  parts,  which 
now  became  subsidiary.  His  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
lepreseiiting  tragedy  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  painted 
scenes,  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  for  which 
he  availed  himself  of  the  pictorial  skill  of  Agathatchus.  He 
furnished  the  actors  with  more  appropriate  and  more  mag- 
nificent dresses,  invented  for  them  more  various  and  expres* 
sive  masks,  and  raised  their  stature  to  the  heroic  size  by  pn- 
viding  them  with  thick  soled  cothurni  oi  buskins.  He  paid 
gieat  attention  to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  new 

The  genius  of  .XschyluR  inclined  rather  to  the  awfiil  and  sub- 
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lime  than  to  the  tender  and  pathetic,  He  excels  in  representing 
the  superhuman,  in  depicting  demigods  and  heroes,  and  in  tracing 
the  irresistible  march  of  fate.  His  style  resembles  the  ideas 
which  it  clotbefl.  It  is  bold,  sublime,  and  Jiill  of  gorgeous 
imagery,  but  sometimee  borders  on  the  turgid.* 

i  5.  Sophocles,  the  younger  rival  aod  inunediate  Euccessor  of 
^BchyluB  in  the  tragic  art,  was  bom  at  Colonns,  a  village  about 
a  mile  from  Athens,  in  b.c.  495.  We  know  little  of  his  bmily, 
except  that  his  father's  name  was  Sophilua ;  but  that  he  wns 
CBiefully  trained  in  music  and  gymnastics  appears  from  the  fact 
that  in  his  sixteentb  year  he  was  chosen  to  leaid,  naked,  and  with 
lyie  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  round  the  trophy,  and 
sang  the  hymns  of  triumph,  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of 
Salamis  (b.c.  480).  We  have  already  adverted  to  his  wresting 
the  tragic  prize  from  .Sschylus  in  46S,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist.  This  event  wag  ren- 
dered very  striking  by  the  clrcunwtances  under  which  it  occurred. 
The  Aichon  Eponymus  had  not  yet  appointed  the  judges  of  the 
approaching  contest,  respecting  which  public  expectation  and 
party  feeling  ran  very  high,  when  Cimon  and  his  nine  colleagues 
in  oonunand  entered  the  theatre,  having  just  returned  from 
Scyros.  After  they  had  made  the  customary  hbations  to  Bio- 
nysus,  the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar  and  administered 
to  them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  con- 
tests. Their  decision,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  favour  of  Sopho- 
cles. From  this  time  forwards  he  seems  to  have  retained  tho 
almost  undisputed  posaeesion  of  the  Athenian  stage,  until  a 
young  but  formidable  rival  arose  in  the  person  of  Euripides. 
In  440  we  find  Sophocles  elected  one  of  the  10  Strategi,  of  whom 
Pericles  was  the  chief,  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  Samoa  ; 
.  an  honour  which  he  is  said  to  have  owned  to  his  play  of  the 
AntigotU,  which  was  brought  out  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and 
which  is  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas.  He  was  now  55 
years  of  age,  yet  his  poetical  life  seemed  only  beginning.  Front 
this  time  to  his  death  was  the  period  of  his  greatest  literary 
activity ;  but  of  his  personal  history  we  have  few  details.  Hu 
was  one  of  the  ten  elders,  or  Fradouli,  a  sort  of  committee  of 
public  safety  appointed  by  the  Athenians  after  the  failure  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  unlen  indeed  the  Sophocles  mentioned  ou 
that  occasion  by  Thucydides  be  some  other  person.     The  clow 

■  Jiwliyliis  is  Mid  to  kme  Tritt«n  sereDtv  tragedies ;  but  only  seven 
areextant,  which  were  pr«ablyrepreBeat«d  in  the  rollowing  order;  the 
i'n-Man^  S.L-.  47S;  th»  8etm\  agaimt  Tlubei,B.c.  4T I  \  tht  Supplianli ; 
th«  Primtthfmi:  the  Agamnnnon,  ChOrphoTte,  snd  Eunitnidei,  b.c.  i&i. 
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of  hla  life  was  trouliled  with  family  diBBensionB.  lophmt,  his 
eon  by  an  Atheniau  wife,  and  therefore  his  legitimate  heir,  wu 
jealous  of  the  afi'ectioa  manifeBted  by  hia  fathei  for  his  grandaotl 
iSuphocles,  the  offspring  of  another  Bon,  Ariston,  vham  h«  had 
had  by  a  Sicyonian  -woman.  Fearing  leat  his  father  should 
bestow  a  great  part  of  his  property. upon  his  favourite,  lophon 
Bummoned  him  before  the  Phratores,  or  tribesmen,  on  the  ground 
that  hifi  mind  was  afiected.  The  old  man's  only  reply  was — "  If 
I  am  Sophocles  I  am  not  beside  myself;  and  if  I  am  beside 
myself  lamnotSophoclee."  Then  taking  up  his  (Edipusat  Co- 
lonus,  which  he  had  lately  written,  but  had  not  yet  brought  out, 
he  read  from  it  the  beautiful  passage  beginniog — 

"EUmroo,  five,  rSaic  X"P<V — 

with  which  the  judges  were  so  gtruck  that  they  at  once  dis- 
nuBBed  the  caee.  Ho  died  shortly  afterwards  in  b.c.  406,  in  his 
90th  year. 

As  a  poet  Sophocles  ia  universally  allowed  to  have  brought 
the  drama  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
His  plays  stand  in  lie  just  medium  between  the  Hublime  but 
unregulated  flights  of  .£schylus,  and  the  too  familiar  scenes  and 
rhetorical  declamations  of  Euripidee.  His  plots  are  worked  up 
with  more  skill  and  care  than  the  plots  of  either  of  his  great 
rivals:  that  of  the  CEdipus  T^anniM  in  particular  is  remarkable 
for  its  skilful  devolopement,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
terest of  the  piece  increases  through  each  succeeding  act.  So- 
phocles added  the  last  improvement  to  the  form  of  the  drama 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor  ;  a  change  which  greatly 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  action.  The  improvement  waa  so 
obvious  that  it  was  adopted  by  .Sschylus  in  his  later  plays ;  hut 
the  number  of  three  actors  seems  to  have  been  seldom  or  never . 
exceeded.  Sophocles  also  made  considerable  alterations  in  the 
choral  parts,  by  curttuliug  the  length  of  the  songs,  and  by  giving 
the  chorus  itself  the  character  of  an  impartial  spectator  and 
judge,  rather  than  that  of  a  deeply  interested  party  which  it 
ofien  assumes  in  the  plays  of  .^schylus.* 

i  6.  Euripides  was  bOTu  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  in  b.c.  480, 
his  parents  having  been  among  those  who  fled  thither  at  the 
time  of  the  iavasion  of  Attica  by  Xerxes.  In  early  life  he  prac- 
tised painting  with  some  succen,  but  he  devoted  himself  with 


•  Sophtwles  ii  wirl  to  linve  -written  117  tragedioii.  but  of  these  only 
ren  are  extant,  wiiicli  are  to  be  ranket'  ' '  ''     ''<--- 

ronoloH:icaI  order:  the  Antigimt,  B.C. 
■diput  5>anm«;  Aj<a ;  FkUoettU*,  a 
relight  out  by  the  younger  Sophoelea  ai 


extant,  wiiich  are  to  be  ranked,  probably,  in  the  folloiriiig 
chronological  order:  the  Antigom,  B.C.  MO;  Eleetra ;  TVaciiinia ; 
(EdipuM  Ti/rannui;   Ajar;  FkUoetttet,  ao.  400;    (Edipm  at  Coiotw*. 
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atiU  more  earaeetnen  to  philoKphy  and  literature.  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  F:rodicns,  and  phygics  under  Anaxognt&s,  and  also 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Socratea.  He  ia  aaid  (o  have  written 
a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  18 ;  but  the  first  play  brought  out  in  his 
own  name  was  acted  in  b.c.  i55,  when  he  was  35  years  of  age. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  441  that  he  gained  his  fint  prize,  and 
iiom  this  time  he  coDtinued  to  exhibit  plays  until  b.o.  408,  the 
date  <^  his  Orestes,  Soon  after  this  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Uacedoiua,  at  the  invitation  of  King  Archelaiis,  where  he  died 
two  years  afterwarda  at  the  age  of  74  (s.o.  406).  Common  re- 
port relates  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  were  set  upon  him  by  two  rival 
poets  out  of  envy. 

Euripides  received  tragedy  perfect  from  the  hands  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  changes  in  its 
outward  form.  But  he  varied  Cmm  them  conaiderahly  in  the 
poetical  mode  of  handling  it,  and  his  innovations  in  this  respect 
were  decidedly  for  the  worse.  He  converted  the  prologue  into  a 
vehicle  for  the  expoutim  of  the  whole  plot,  in  which  he  not 
only  infbmu  the  spectator  of  what  has  happened  up  to  that 
moment,  but  frequently  also  of  what  the  r^ult  or  catastrophe 
will  be.  In  his  hands  too  the  chorus  grew  feebler,  and  its  odes 
less  connected  with  the  sulgect  of  the  drama,  so  that  they  might 
frequently  bdnng  to  any  other  piece  just  as  well  as  to  the  one  in 
which  they  were  inserted.  In  beating  his  characters  and  subjects 
he  often  arbitrarily  departed  from  the  received  legends,  and  di- 
minished the  dignity  rf  tragedy  by  depriving  it  of  its  ideal  char- 
acter, and  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  Level  of  every  day  Life.  His 
dialogue  was  garrulous  and  colloquial,  wanting  in  lieioio  dignity, 
and  frequently  frigid  through  misplaced  phiLoeophieal  disquiai- 
tioos.  Yet  ia  spite  of  all  these  faults  Euripides  has  many 
beauties,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  fer  pathos,  so  that  Aris- 
totle calls  him  "  the  most  tragic  of  poots."  Eighteen  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  are  still  extant,  omitting  the  Rlie^iS,  the 
geauiuenesB  of  which  there  are  good  reasons  fer  doubting.  One 
of  them,  tlie  Ci/clops,  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  only  ex- 
tant specimen  d*  the  Greek  satyric  drama.* 

i  7.  Comedy  was  revived  at  Athens  by  Ohicsudes  and  his  con- 
temporaries, about  B.C.  488;  but  it  received  its  fiill  development 

*  The  following  a  a  list  of  hia  eitaot  plays :  the  AUtiUi,  B.C.  43B ; 
Mtdta,  481 ;  Sippolytat,  *2H ;  ReetAa,  aboat  424  ;  Hfractuie,  about  421 ; 
Bupplicet,  Itm,  Hnvuiti  Furetu,  Andromache;  3'roade4,  415;  Meetrtt; 
Helena,  i26;  Jphigenia  in  Sburi*  ;  OrcMtei,  40^ ;  I'haenita,  Baccha,  onA 
Iphigenia  in  Anlit  weTe  broujrlit  out  after  the  death  of  Euripideg  by  his 
«on,  the  younger  Euripides.    Tlia  date  of  the  Cydopi  is  quite  ui       '  ' 
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fium  0^atinu^  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Periclea.  Cratiniu,  and 
llis  younger  contempororieB,  Eupolis  and  Aristophauee,  were 
the  three  groat  poets  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Attic  Comedy.* 
The  comedies  of  CratinuB  and  EupoUe  are  lost ;  but  of  Ariato- 
phanes,  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  three,  we  have  eleven  diamas 
exttmt.  Aristophanes  was  bom  about  444  b.c.  Of  hispnTate 
life  we  know  poeitively  nothing.  He  exhibited  his  firet  comedy 
ia  427,  and  from  that  time  till  near  his  death,  which  pmhably 
happened  about  S80,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  AttK 

The  old  Attic  comedy  was  a  powerful  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  ;  and  most  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and 
those  of  his  contemporarice  likewise,  turned  either  npon  political 
occurrences,  or  upon  gome  subject  which  eicited  the  interest  of 
the  Athenian  public.  Their  chief  object  was  to  excite  laughter 
by  the  boldest  and  most  ludicrous  caricature ;  and  provided  that 
end  was  attained  the  poet  seems  to  have  cared  but  httle  about 
the  justice  of  the  picture.  A  living  historian  has  well  remarked, 
"  Never  probably  will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy 
be  so  exhibited  again.  Without  having  Axistophanee  actually 
before  us  it  would  have  been  impoflsihle  to  imagine  the  un- 
measured and  unsparing  hcence  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old 
comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  institutions,  the  politicians,  philo- 
sopher, poeU,  private  citizens,  specially  nam^ — and  even  the 
women,  wbo«e  life  was  entirely  domestic — o£  Athens.  With  this 
univeisal  liberty  in  reepect  of  subject  there  is  combined  a 
poignancy  of  derisian  and  satire,  a  fecundity  of  imagination  and 
variety  of  turns,  and  a  richness  of  poetical  expienion  such  as 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  such  as  fully  explains  the  admitatian 
expressed  for  him  by  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  in  other  TeQ>ecta 
must  have  regarded  him  with  unquestionable  disapprobation. 
His  comedies  are  popular  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  ad- 
dressed to  the  entire  body  of  male  citizens  on  a  day  consecrated 
to  festivity,  and  providing  for  their  amusement  or  derision  with 
a  sort  of  dnuiken  abundance,  out  of  all  persons  or  things  stand- 
ing in  any  way  prominent  hefbre  the  pubhc  eye."t  In  illustru- 
tion  of  the  prec^iing  remarks  we  may  refer  to  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes,  as  an  example  of  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  on  one 

■  EnpoliB  atqne  Cratinns  Aristophaneaqtie  poetai, 

Atque  alii  quonim  oomodia  priaca  virorum  est 

Hob.  Sat  i.  4. 
f  Hie  eleven  extant  dramu  are ;  tlie  Achamiam,  ac  426 ;  SnigUt, 
4H;  <Souib,4iS;  )KsqM,422;  Ptace,  419;  Birdt.  414;  Lj/Httrala,  41t ; 
7%fm>oplioriaBUa,  411 ;  Pluliui,  408  ;  i^t.  406  :  BeriftiaBUir,  Z9i. 
t  nrote*ii  Hif.  of  Gittc,  vol.  yiii,  p.  480. 
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of  the  leading  political  chBiacteiB  of  the  day — the  demagogoe 
Cleon;  wfailet  the  Clouds,  in  which  Socrates  ie  held  up  to  lidi- 
cule,  and  the  Thesmophoriazusa  and  Frogs,  containing  slaBhing 
ondaughtB  on  Euripides,  show  that  neither  the  greatest  philceo- 
pheiia  nor  the  most  popular  poets  were  secure.  Even  Peiicles 
hhnself  is  now  and  then  bespattered  with  ri^cule,  and  the  aver- 
uon  of  the  poet  for  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  shown  in  many  of 
his  dramas.  From  the  nature  of  his  plap  it  would  be  absurd, 
as  some  have  done,  to  quote  them  gravely  as  historical  autho- 
rity ;  though,  with  due  allowance  for  comic  exaggeration,  they  no 
doubt  afford  a  valuable  comraent  ou  the  politics,  literature,  and 
manners  of  the  time.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  nnder  all  his 
bantering,  Aristophanes  often  strove  to  serve  the  views  of  the 
old  aristocratical  party,  of  which  he  was  an  adherent.  The  more 
serious  political  remarks  were  coimnonly  introduced  into  that 
part  of  the  chorus  called  the  paraiasis,  when,  the  actors  having 
left  the  stage,  the  choreutce  turned  round,  and,  advannng  to- 
wards the  spectators,  addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the  poet. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  career  of  Aristophanes  the  unrestricted 
licence  and  libellous  personahty  of  comedy  began  gradually  to 
disappear.  The  chorus  was  first  curtailed  and  then  entirely  Bup- 
prewed,  and.  thus  made  way  for  what  is  called  the  Midtae  Co- 
medy, which  had  no  chorus  at  all.  The  Piulus  of  Aristophanes, 
which  contains  no  political  allusions,  exhibits  an  approach  to  this 
phase. 

An  extract  from  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  unmeasured  invective  in  which  the  poet  indulged. 
The  chorus  oome  upon  the  stage,  and  thus  commence  theit  attack 
upon  Cletsi: — ■ 

Close  wound  him,  and  confound  him,  the  confoonder  of  ns  all; 

Pelt biiD,pi]minel him, andtnaul him;  mmmage.ranMck,  oTerhaulhim, 
Overbear  nim  and  outbawl  him ;  bear  hicn  down,  and  brinK  him  under. 
Bellow  tike  a  burst  of  thunder,  Robber  I  barpy  I  sEnk  of  plunder  t 
Ro^e  and  villunl  TOgua  and  oheatl  rogue  and  Tillain,  1  repeatl 
*  Ofleaer  than  I  cao  ^^P^*^  '^>  '"*  ^^  rogue  and  villaia  cheated. 
Close  around  him,  left  and  right;  spit  upon  him,  spurn  and  smite: 
Spit  upon  him  an  you  see;  epurn  and  Bpit  at  him  like  me. 
liut  IwiFare,  or  hell  evade  you,  far  he  Knows  the  private  track 
Where  Eucratat  wm  seen  esoaping  with  hie  mill-dust  on  his  hack. 

Worthy  veterans  of  the  jury,  you  that,  either  right  or  wrong, 
With  my  tlireepenny  provision,  Tve  maintained  and  cberiehea  longy 
Come  to  my  aidi  I'm  here  waylaid— asaasBinated  and  betrayed. 
ChoTvt. 

Rightly  aervedl  we  eerve  yoa  rightly,  (or  your  hungry  love  of  |-.elf; 
For  your  gross  and  greedy  rapine,  sormaDdiaing  by  yourself; 

-"Wglc 
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Yon  that,  era  th«  fin  are  oadiered,  fiUsr  with  a  privj  tvitoh 
Fat  delinquenta  ■diT defftUKere,  pulpy,  luseiooi,  nlmnp,  aod  rich; 
PinchiDg,  fingering,  and  pulling— tempering,  seleotinK,  culling, 
Wilh  a  nice  survey  diaoeroing  which  are  green  and  which  are  turning. 
Which  are  ripe  for  accuBation,  forfeiture,  and  confiecstion. 

Him.  besides,  the  wealthy  man,  retired  npcn  an  eaiy  rent^ 
Hating  and  avoiding  party,  noble-minded,  indolent, 
Fearful  of  official  snare*,  intrigues,  and  intricate  affairs; 
Him  van  mark ;  you  fix  and  hook  him,  whilst  he's  raping  unawares; 
At  atting,  at  once  you  bring  him  hither  from  the  Qiersoneoe, 
Down  you  east  bim,  roaat  and  ba«le  him,  and  devour  him  at  your  aaasL 

Yea!  aasault,  insult,  abuse  mel  this  is  t^e  return  1  find 
For  the  noble  teetimony,  the  memorial  I  designed: 
Meaning  to  propoee  proposals  for  a  monument  of  stone, 
Oa  the  which  your  late  achievements  should  be  carved  and  neatly  done. 

(Mom. 
Out,  away  with  him  I  thedarel  thepompoQS,empty,fawningknaTel 
Does  be  think  with  idle  speechea  to  delude  and  cheat  us  all. 
As  he  does  the  doting  eldere  that  attend  his  daily  call  I 
Pelthimhere.andb^gbim  there;  and  here  and  uere  and  every  where. 

SaTe  me,  neigbbonn  1  Othemonstersl  Omyside,  my  baek,  my  breast! 

Oumu. 
What,  you're  forced  to  call  for  help  t  yoa  brutal,  overbearing  pnt.* 

f  8.  Of  the  ptose  writers  of  this  period,  Thucydidee  u  by  far 
the  greatest.  HendotuB,  who  belongs  to  the  suae  period,  and 
who  was  only  ft  few  years  older  than  Thucydides,  has  been  no- 
ticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  471 
B.C.  His  Ikthei  was  named  Olorus,  and  his  mother  Hegesipyl^, 
and  his  family  was  counected  with  that  of  Miltiades  and  Cimon. 
Thucydides  appears  to  have  beenamanof  wealth;  and  we  know 
frtaa  his  own  account  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  Thraoe, 
and  enjoyed  great  influence  in  that  country.  Vfe  also  leant 
from  himself  that  he  was  one  of  the  Buflerera  from  the  great 
plague  at  Athens,  and  among  the  few  who  recovered.  He  com- 
manded an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  in  424 
B.C.,  at  the  time  when  Brasidas  was  besiegmg  Amphipolis ;  and, 
having  failed  to  relieve  that  city  in  time,  he  went  into  a  volun- 
tary exile,  in  otdes  probably  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  death. 
He  appears  to  have  speitt  20  years  in  bani^unent,  principally  in 

■  Translated  by  Mr.  Frere. 
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the  Peloponneeus,  or  in  places  under  the  dominiiMi  or  influence 
of  Sparta.  He  perhaps  returned  to  Athens  in  b.c.  403,  the  date 
of  iu  liberation  by  ThraeybuluB.  According  to  the  nnanimouE 
teetiniony  of  antiquity  he  met  with  a  vioteut  end,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  'w&s  aaeassinated  at  Athens,  since  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  tomb  existed  there  ;  but  some  authoritiea  place 
the  scene  of  his  death  in  Thrace,  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponneeian  war  he  had  designed  to  write  itB  history,  and  he 
employed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  that  purpose  during 
its  contmuance ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the  work  was  not 
actually  compoged  till  after  the  concluaion  of  the  war,  and  that 
he  was  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Some  critics 
are  even  of  opinion  that  the  8th  and  concluding  book  is  not  from 
his  hand  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  this  asEump- 
tion,  though  he  may  not  have  revised  it  with  the  same  care  as 
the  former  books. 

Snch  are  all  the  authentic  particulars  that  can  be  stated  re- 
specting the  greatest  of  the  Athmian  historians.  It  is  only 
neceanry  to  add  a  snort  Recount  of  his  work.  The  first  book  is 
introductory,  and  contains  &  rapid  sketch  of  Grecian  history 
from  the  remotest  times  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  accom- 
panied with  an  explanation  of  the  events  and  causes  which  led 
to  it,  and  a  digression  on  the  nse  and  progrcss  of  the  Athenian 
power.  The  remaining  seven  books  are  filled  with  the  details 
of  the  war,  related  ac^rding  to  the  division  into  stunmers  and 
trinten,  into  which  alt  campaigns  naturally  fall ;  and  the  work 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  31st  year  of  the  war 
(B.C.  411).  It  is  probable  that  the  diviwon  of  his  history  into 
books  was  the  work  a£  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and  that  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  author  It  formed  a  continuoUH  nar- 
rative. The  materials  of  Thucydidee  were  collected  with  the 
most  scmpulons  care  ;  the  events  are  related  with  the. strictest 
impartiality  ;  and  the  work  probably  offers  a  more  exact  account 
of  a  long,  and  eventlhl  period  than  any  other  contemporary  his* 
tory,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  of  an  equally  long  and  import- 
ant era.  The  style  of  Thueydides  is  brief  and  sententious,  and 
whether  in  moral  or  polirieal  reasoning,  or  in  description,  gains 
wonderful  force  from  its  condensation.  It  is  this  brevity  and 
simplicity  that  renders  his  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens  eo 
striking  and  tragic.  But  this  characteristic  is  sometimes  carried 
to  a  faulty  extent,  so  as  to  render  his  style  harsh,  and  hie  mean- 
ing ohaoure. 

i  9.  Xenophon  properly  belmigs  to  the  next  period  of  Grecian 
history,  but  the  mihject  of  the  earlier  portion  of  hie  History  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  Thucydidee,  that  ii 
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will  be  mote  ooaTetuent  to  speak  of  him  in  the  present  plaoe. 
Xeuophoa  was  the  sod  of  G-cyllus,  aa  Atheoian,  and  was  pro- 
bably bora  about  b.c.  444.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  eaved'his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Dehum,  which  was  fought  ia  b.c.  424,  and 
us  we  know  that  he  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  20  at  the  time  of  this  battle.  Xeoofduxi 
was  a  pupil  of  Socratea,  and  we  are  also  told  that  he  received 
imtnictiooB  from  Piodicus  of  Ceos,  and  from  Isoetatee.  His 
accompanying  Gyrus  the  younger  in  his  expedition  aghast  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Petsia,  formed  a  striking  episode  in 
his  life,  and  has  been  recorded  by  himself  in  his  Anabasis ;  but 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  this  event  in  our  next  book, 
we  need  not  touch  upon  it  here.  He  seems  to  have  been  still 
in  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Socrates  in  399  b.c,  and  was 
probably  banished  fiwm  Athens  soon  after  that  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  cloae  connexion  with  the  Lacedmnoniaa  antho- 
nties  in  A^-  He  accompanied  Ageailaus,  the  Spartan  king,  on 
the  tetom  of  the  latter  from  Asia  to  Greece ;  and  he  fought 
along  with  the  Lacednmooiaas  against  his  "own  countrymen  at 
the  battle  of  Coronea  in  394  b.o.  Afier  this  battle  he  went  with 
Ageailaus  to  Sparta,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  at  SciUus  in 
EUs,  neat  Olynxjaa,  whero  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  children. 
His  time  seems  to  have  been  agreeably  spent  at -this  reudenoe 
in  hunting,  and  other  rural  diversions,  as  weU  as  in  literary  pur- 
suits ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  here  his  Anabana,  and  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  JteUenica.  From  this  quiet  retreat 
he  was  at  length  expelled  by  the  Gleans,  but  at  what  date  is 
uncertain  ;  though  be  seems  at  all  events  to  have  spent  at  least 
^0  years  at  this  place.  His  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens 
was  repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  but  in  what  year  we  do 
not  know.  His  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  are  said  to  have 
fought  with  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  against  the  Thebana,  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  362.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to  Athens.  He  seems  to  have 
retired  to  Corinth  afler  bis  expulsion  from  Elis,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  died  there.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  more  tlian 
90  yean  of  age,  and  he  mentions  an  event  which  occured  as  lato 
as  357  B.C. 

Probably  all  the  works  of  Xenophon  are  still  extant.  The 
Anabasis  a  the  work  on  which  his  fame  as  an  historian  chiefiy 
rests.  It  ia  written  in  a  simple  and  agraeaUe  style,  and  conveys 
much  curious  and  striking  information.  The  Hdlemca  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  Thucydidee,  and  comprehends  in 
seven  books  a  space  of  about  48  years  ;  namely,  from  the  time 
wheu  Tliucydides  breaks  oS,  n.c.  411,  to  the  battle  of  UAotinea 
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in  362.  The  enliject  is  treated  in  &  very  dry  and  imintcreBting 
style ;  and  his  evident  parliabty  to  Sparta,  and  dlalike  of  Athene, 
have  Ireqiiently  warped  his  judgment,  and  must  cause  his  etate- 
ments  to  be  received  with  soiae  Buepioion.  The  CyropatRa,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  populai^f  Xenophon's  worl^  piolesses 
to  he  a  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
but  is  in  reahty  a  loud  of  political  romance,  and  possesses  no 
authority  whatever  as  an  historioal  work.  The  design  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  perfect 
state ;  and  though  the  scene  is  laid  in  Persia,  the  materials  of 
the  work  are  derived  &om  his  own  [duloeophical  notions  and  the 
usages  of  Sparta,  engrsAed  on  the  popularly  current  stories  re- 
specting Cyrus.  Xenophon  displays  in  this  work  bis  dislike  of 
democratic  institutions  like  those  of  Athens,  and  his  preference 
for  an  aristocracy,  or  even  a  monarchy.  Xenophon  was  also  the 
author  of  several  minor  works ;  but  the  only  other  treatise  which 
we  need  mention  is  the  MemyraknUa  of  Socrates,  in  &ui  looks, 
intended  as  a  delence  of  his  master  against  the  charges  which 
occasioned  his  death,  and  which  undoubtedly  contains  a  genuine 
picture  of  tSocrates  and  his  philoeophy.  The  genius  of  Xenophon 
was  not  of  the  highest  order ;  it  was  practical  rather  than  specu- 
lative ;  but  he  is  distinguished  for  his  good  sense,  his  moderate 
views,  his  humana  temper,  and  his  earnest  piety. 

S 10.  In  closing  this  brief  survey  of  Athenian  literature,  it  is 
necesary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  Athenian  education,  and 
^lon  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  age — the  philosopher  Socrates. 

A  certain  amount  ef  elementary  education  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  free  citizens  of  all  the  Gtecian  states  at  the 
time  of  which  we  ar«  speaking.  Instruction  was  usually  im- 
parted in  schools.  The  peedagc^iue,  or  private  tutor,  was  not  a 
teacher ;  he  was  seldom  a  man  of  much  knowledge — often 
indeed  a  slave — and  his  office  was  merely  to  watch  over  his 
pupils  in  their  idle  hours,  and  on  their  way  to  the  schools. 
When  a  youth  could  read  with  fluency,  he  was  set  to  leam 
by  heait  passages  selected  from  the  best  poets,  in  which  moral 
precepts  and  examples  of  virtuous  conduct  were  inculcated  and 
exhibited.  The  works  of  .£eop  and  Theognis  were  much  used 
for  this  purpose.  He  was  then  taught  those  accomplishments 
which  the  Qreeks  included  under  the  comprehensive  head  of 
"musia,"  and  which  comprised  not  only  the  art  ofplayingon  the 
lyre,  and  of  singing  and  dancing,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  chorus,  but  also  to  recite  poetical  compositions  with 
grace  and  propriety  of  accent  and  pronunciation.  At  the  same 
time  his  physical  powers  were  developed  and  atrengtbraed  by  a 
course  ofgymnastic  exercises.     At  the  age  of  18  or  20  the  sons 
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u[  the  more  wealthy  citizens  attended  the  olasses  oi  the  ihetors 
and  Bopbiats  who  gave  theii  lectures  in  the  Lyoeum,  Academy, 
01  other  aimilar  iuatitutioiiB  ; — a  couiae  acHnewhat  aaalogous  to 
entering  a  univenity  ia  our  own  times.  Here  the  young  man 
itudied  rhetoric  and  philoeojAy;  under  which  heacb  wen  in- 
cluded mathematics,  astronomy,  dialectics,  oratory,  cdtioiBm, 
and  morals. 

i  11.  It  will  be  percaved  from  the  abore  iketch  that  the 
rhetor  and  Bophist — whose  provinces  were  often  oombiited,  and 
are  generally  difficult  to  distinguish  with  accuracy — played  the 
most  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  future  man.  They 
gave  the  last  bias  to  his  mind,  and  Bent  bim  forth  into  the  world 
with  habits  of  thought  which  in  after  life  he  would  perhaps  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inolinatian  to  alter,  or  even  to  exa- 
mine. Most  of  the  young  men  who  attended  theii  lectures 
had  little  more  in  view  than  to  become  qualified  Ibr  taking  a 
poetical  part  in  active  life.  The  democratical  institutions  which 
had  b^;un  to  pievail  in  Athens,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Greece 
during  the  filth  century  before  the  Christian  eera,  and  which 
often  obliged  a  pubhc  man  to  confute  an  adversary,  to  defend 
himself  from  an  attack,  or  to  persuade  a  public  assembly,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  tor  him  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  rhetoric 
and  dialectics.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Bchoola  of  the 
rhetors  and  sophists  were  frequented  b^  the  great  mass  of  their 
heareiB,  without,  perhaps,  much  care  fur  their  speculative  prin- 
ciples except  so  far  as  they  might  serve  as  exercises  to  sharpen 
dialectic  skiU.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  teachere  in 
the  time  of  Socrates  were  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Gorgias  of 
Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Ilippias  of  Elis,  Frodious  of  Ceos, 
and  others.  Aa  rhetorical  instructors  they  may  be  compared 
with  Isocrates  or  Q,uintilian ;  but,  generally  speaking,  there  was 
more  or  less  of  philoBOphical  speculation  mixed  up  with  their 
teaching. 

The  name  of  "  Sophist"  borne  by  these  men  had  not  origin- 
ally that  invidious  meaning  which  it  came  to  possess  in  later 
times.  In  its  early  use  it  meant  only  a  *mx  or  a  cUver  mau. 
Thus  it  was  applied  to  the  seven  sages,  and  to  the  poets,  such  as 
Homer  and  Hesiod ;  men  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
rwtion  implied  in  the  modem  term  sophist.  Ihe  word  seems 
to  have  retained  its  honourable  meaning  down  to  the  time  of 
Socrates ;  but  Plato  and  Xenophon  began  to  use  it  in  a  depre- 
ciatory sense,  and  as  a  term  of  reproach.  'Whenever  they 
wished  to  speak  of  a  truly  wise  man  they  preferred  the  word 
"  philosopher."  It  may  therefore  be  iuferretl  that  the  name  of 
"Sophist"  began  to  l&ll  into  contempt  through  the  teaching  of 
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Socntea,  more  e^jwcially  as  we  find  that  SoontM  himself  Bhrank 
from  the  name. 

1  12.  But  the  lektioii  of  Socratea  to  the  Sophists  will  be  best 
shown  bf  a  brief  account  of  his  life. 

Socratee  was  bom  in  the  year  4G8  b.o.  in  the  deme  of  Aiopeei, 
in  the  immediate  neighbouihood  of  Athena.  His  father,  So- 
phnmiacuB,  was  a  sculptor,  and  Socrates  was  brought  up  to,  and 
fin  srane  time  pi&ctieed,  the  some  profession.  A  group  of  the 
Ghaiities  or  Graces,  fnnii  his  chisel,  was  preserved  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athena,  and  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pausaniag.  His 
mother,  PhEenar6t4,  was  a  midwife.  Thus  hia  station  in  life  was 
humble,  but  his  iamily  was  of  genuine  Attic  descent.  He  was 
mairied  to  Xanthippe,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  but  her 
bad  tMuper  has  rendered  her  i^ame  proverbial  ibr  a  conjugal 
scold.  His  physical  constitution  was  healthy,  roburt,  and  won- 
deifuUy  enduring.  Indifierent  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  the  same 
scanty  and  homely  clothing  sufficed  him  both  in  summer  and 
winter  ;  and  even  in  the  campaign  of  Fotidiea,  amidBt  the  snows 
of  a  ThnwiMi  winter,  he  went  barefooted.  He  was  moderate 
and  Jhigal  in  his  diet,  yet  on  occasions  of  festival  could  drink 
more  wine  than  any  oUier  man  without  being  intoxicated.  It 
was  a  principle  with  him  to  contract  his  wants  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  he  had  a  maxim  that  to  want  nothing  belonged  rnily 
to  the  gods,  and  to  want  as  httle  as  possible  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  divine  natnre.  But  though  thus  gifted  with 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  was  &r  from  being  endowed 
with  personal  beauty.  His  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  prorainent 
eyes,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  Silenna,  or  satyr.  We  know 
but  few  particulars  of  his  life.  He  Berved  with  credit  as  an 
hoplite  at  Fotidea  (b.o.  432),  Delium  (b.o.  424),  and  Amphipolis 
(B.C.  422) ;  but  it  was  not  till  late  in  life,  in  the  year  406  B.o., 
that  he  filled  any  pohtical  office,  He  was  one  of  the  Prytanes 
when,  afier  the  battle  of  Argiouaie,  Caltbcenus  suhnutted  his 
pn^msition  respecting  the  six  generals  to  the  public  Assembly, 
and  bis  refusal  on  that  occauon  to  put  an  unconstitutional  ques- 
tion to  the  vote  has  been  already  recorded.*  He  had  a  Htrong 
persuasion  that  he  was  intrusted  with  a  divine  mission,  and  he 
believed  himself  to  be  attended  by  a  dnmon,  or  genius,  whose 
odmonitiotis  he  frequently  heard,  not,  however,  in  the  way  cS 
excitement  but  of  restraint.  He  never  mrote  anything,  hut  he 
made  oral  instruction  the  great  busineas  of  his  life.  Early  in 
the  mmning  be  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia,  and 
the  schools ;  whence  he  adjourned  to  the  raarkei-place  at  its 
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nust  ciowded  hours,  and  thus  spent  the  whole  d&y  in  conven- 
ing with  young  and  old,  rich  and  pour, — with  all  in  short  who  felt 
any  desire  for  his  instructions.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  set 
of  pergona  who  werein  the  habit  of  following  him  to  hear  his  con- 
versation, and  these  became  known  as  his  disciples. 

From  this  pubho  manner  of  life,  he  became  one  of  the  best 
known  characters  in  Athens,  and  this  circumstance  was  probably 
the  reason  why  he  was  selected  tor  attack,  as  the  repreeentative 
of  the  Sophists  in  general,  by  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  poets. 
Bnt  the  picture  (^  Aristophanes  shows  that  he  either  did  not 
know,  or  was  not  solicitous  about,  the  real  objects  and  piusnits 
of  So«irateB  :  his  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to.  raise  a  laugh. 
The  dramatist  represents  Socrates  as  occupied  with  physical  re- 
searches. But  though  in  early  life  Socrates  had  paid  some  attri- 
tion to  natural  philosophy,  he  soon  abandoned  the  study  in  di^nst, 
from  reading  a  treatise  of  Anaxagoras,  in  which  he  found  that  the 
philosopher's  hypotheses  were  not  sustained  by  any  basis  of  reaaon- 
ing.  This  led  Socrates  to  turn  his  attention  to  dialectics.  In  this 
pursuit  thei«  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  he  derived  great  aBsistance 
trom  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers,  especitdly  Parmenidea 
and  Zeno,  who  visited  Athens  when  Soeratra  was  a  young  man. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Eleatics  his  negative 
method  ;  namely,  that  of  disproving  and  upsetting  what  is  ad- 
vanced by  a  disputant,  as  a  means  of  unmasking  not  only  false- 
hood, but  also  assertion  without  authority,  yet  without  attmipting 
to  establish  anything  in  its  place. 

t  13.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  see  in  what  points  Socrates 
di£ered  from  the  ordinary  teachers  or  Sophists  of  the  time. 
They  were  these :  1.  He  taught  without  fee  or  reward,  and  com- 
municated his  instructionB  freely  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  2.  He  did  not  talk  for  mere  vain  show  and  ostentation, 
but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  clear  and  distinct  ideasr  and  thus  ad- 
vancing both  himself  and  others  in  real  knowledge.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  he  had  abandoned  physics,  which,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  then  taught,  were  founded  merely  on  guesses 
and  conjectures,  and  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  his  fel- 
low men,  which  opened  a  surer  field  of  observation.  And  in  order 
to  arrive  at  clear  ideas  on  moral  subjects,  he  was  the  first  to  em- 
ploy definition  and  inference,  and  thus  confine  the  diBcourse  to 
the  eliciting  of  truth.  Instead  of  making  it  the  vehicle  for  empty 
diqilay.  A  contrary  practice  on  these  two  points  is  what  con- 
stituted the  diffirence  between  Socrat«a  and  the  Sophists. 

The  teaching  of  Socrates  forms  an  epoch  in  the  historv  of 
philompby.  From  his  school  sprang  Plato,  the  founder  of^  the 
Academic  philosophy  ;    Euclides,  the  founder  of  the  Slegaiic 
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school;  AristippuE,theroundeToftheCyren(ucschool;  anil  many 
other  philoBophera  of  erainence. 

^  14.  That  a  refomiei  and  destroyer,  like  Socrates,  of  ancient 
pr^udicee  and  fallacies  which  passed  current  under  the  name  of 
wiBdom  should  have  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  is  only  what 
might  be  expected  ;  but  in  his  case  thii  feeling  was  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  liilfined  hla  mission.  The  oracle  of 
Delphi,  in  Tesptmse  to  a  queatioa  put  by  bis  Iriend  Chsiephon, 
had  affirmed  that  no  man  was  wiser  thou  Socrates.  No  one  was 
more  perplexed  at  this  declaration  than  Socntea  himself,  since 
he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  possessing  •  no  wisdom  at  all. 
However,  he  determined  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  prieiteae,  fiir 
though  he  had  little  wisdom,  others  might  have  still  less.  He 
therefore  selected  an  eminent  poUtician  who  enjoyed  &  high 
reputation  for  wisdom,  and  soon  elicited  by  hia  scrutinising  me- 
thod of  cross-examination,  that  this  stateaman's  reputed  wiBd<Hn 
was  no  wisdom  at  all.  But  of  this  be  could  not  convince  the 
subject  of  hii  examinatiou ;  whence  Soctatra  concluded  that  he  . 
waa  wiser  than  this  politiciau,  inasmuch  as  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  ignorance,  and  therelore  exempt  from  the  error  of  be- 
lieving hirnself  wise  when  in  reality  he  was  not  so.  The  same 
experiment  was  tried  with  the  huub  remit  on  various  classes 
of  men ;  on  poets,  mechanics,  and  especially  on  the  rhetors  and 
sophists,  the  chief  of  all  the  pretenders  to  wisdom. 

i  15.  The  fiist  indication  of  the  unpopularity  which  Socrates 
had  incurred  is  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  Aristophanes  in 
the  "  Clouds"  in  the  year  423  B.C.  That  attack,  however,  seems 
to  have  evaporated  with  the  laugh,  and  for  majiy  years  Socrates 
continued  his  teaching  without  molestation.  It  was  not  till 
B.C.  399  that  the  indictment  was  preferred  against  him 
which  cost  him  his  life.  In  that  year,  Meletus,  a  leather-seller, 
seconded  by  Anytus,  a  poet,  and  Lycon,  a  rhetor,  accused  him 
of  impiety  in  not  worahipping  the  gods  of  the  city,  and  in 
introducing  new  deities,  and  also  of  b^ng  a  corrupter  of  youth. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  charge,  his  former  intimacy  with  Al- 
cibiades  and  Critias  may  have  weighed  against  him.  Socrates 
made  no  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  seems,  indeed,  not  to 
have  desired  an  acquittal.  But  although  he  addressed  the  di- 
casts  in  a  bold  uncomptomising  tone,  he  was  condemned  only  by 
a  small  majority  of  five  or  six  in  a  court  composed  of  between 
five  and  six  hundred  dicasts.  After  the  verdict  was  pronounced, 
he  was  entitled,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts, 
to  make  some  counter-proposition  in  place  of  the  penalty  of 
death,  which  the  accusers  had  demanded,  and  if  he  had  done  so 
with  any  show  of  gubjnispion  it  is  probable  that  the  sentence 
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would  have  been  mitigated.  But  his  tone  after  the  verdict  was 
higher  than  before.  All  that  he  could  be  brought  to  propoBO 
Bgainat  hinuelf  by  way  of  puoiehment  was  a  fine  of  30  mince, 
which  Plato  and  othei  friendg  engaged  to  pay  lor  him.  Instead 
of  a  fine,  he  asserted  -that  be  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  public  bene&ctor.  This  tone 
seems  to  have  enraged  Uie  dicasts,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death. 

It  happened  that  the  vessel  which  proceeded  to  Delog  on  the 
annual  deputation  to  the  festival  had  stuled  the  day  before  hia 
condemnation ;  and  during  its  absence  it  was  unlawful  lo  put  any 
one  to  death.  Socrates  was  thus  kept  in  prison  during  30  days, 
till  the  letum  of  the  veasel.  He  spent  the  interval  in  philo- 
sophical conversations  with  hia  friends.  Crito,  one  of  these, 
arranged  a  scheme  fw  his  escape  by  bribing  the  gaoler ;  but 
Socrates,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  tone  of  his  defence, 
resolutely  refused  to  save  his  life  by  a  breach  of  the  law.  ^is 
last  discouise,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  turned  on  the  immoc- 
lality  of  the  soul,  and  has  been  recorded,  and  probably  em- 
bellished, in  the  Phado  of  Plato.  With  a  firm  and  cheerful 
countenance  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  amidst  his  Borrowing 
and  weeping  friends.  His  last  words  wore  addressed  to  Crito  : — 
"  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  .fsculapius  ;*  discharge  the  debt,  and 
by  no  means  omit  it." 

Thus  perished  the  greatest  and  moat  original  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  whose  uninspired  wisdom  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  divine  morality  of  the  Gospel. 

*  In  aUnnon  to  the  mcrifice  uauaUj  ofTerad  by  s!ck  persona  to  th&t 
Welly  on  thwr  recovery. 
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iugt  »t  BynatiiniL  B  IS.  The  Or«ek>  ei 
g  16.  Ak  SDgaged  bv  tJia  LaoedieinoniaiiB 
'      -  .tofXenophon. 


4  1.  The  intervention  of  Cynia  in  the  afiain  of  Greece,  related 
in  th»  preceding  book,  led  to  a  remarkable  episode  ia  Grecian 
hiatoiy.  whicb  Btnmgly  iUustratee  the  contrast  between  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics.  This  was  the  celebrated  expedition  of 
Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerzes,  in  which  the  superiority 
of  Grecian  to  Asiatic  soldiers  was  so  strikingly  shown.  It  was 
the  fint  symptom  of  the  repulsion  of  the  tide  of  conquert,  which 
had  in  former  times  flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  the  harbinger 
of  those  fiiture  TJctorioua  expeditions  into  Asia  which  were  to 
be  conducted  by  Agemlaus  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Alcibiadefi,  that  Cyrus  was  fotmiug  designs  against  the  throne 
or  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  The  death  of  their  father,  Darius 
NothuB,  took  place  ebout  the  b^inuing  of  the  year  B.C.  404, 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  .Slgospotami,  Cyrus,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  his  father's  death,  was  charged  by  Tissai^emea  with 
plotting  against  the  new  monarch.  The  accusation  was  believed 
by  Artaxerxes,  who  seized  his  brother,  and  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  but  lor  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  Farysatis, 
who  persuaded  him  not  only  to  spare  Cyrus,  but  to  cwfinn  him 
in  bis  fbrroer  goveimnent  Cyrus  returned  to  Sardis,  burning 
with  revenge,  and  lully  resolved  to  make  an  efibrt  to  dethnme 
his  brother. 

1 2.  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  OyruB  had  become 
aware  of  their  superiority  to  the  Asiatics,  and  of  their  usefohiesa 
in  such  an  enterprise  as  he  now  contemplated.  The  peace  which 
followed  the  capture  of  Athens  seemed  favourable  to  his  projects. 
Many  Gt'eeks,  bred  up  in  the  practice  of  war  during  the  long 
struggle  between  that  city  and  Sparta,  were  now  deprived  of 
their  employment,  whilst  many  more  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  oligarchieg  in  the  various 
oomjuered  cities.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  private  war  with  the 
satrap  Tissaphemes,  Cyms  enlisted  lai^  numbere  of  them  in 
his  service.  The  Greek,  in  whom  he  plai^  meat  confidence,  and 
who  collected  for  him  the  largest  number  of  mercenaries,  was 
Clearchua,  a  Lacediemonian,  and  formerly  harmost  of  Byzantium, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Spartan  antboritiea 
for  disobedience  to  their  orders. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.c.  401, 
that  the  enterprise  of  Cyrus  was  ripe  for  execution.  The  Greek 
levies  were  then  withdrawn  from  the  various  towns  in  which 
they  were  distributed,  and  concentrated  in  Sardis  to  the  number 
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of  7700  hoplites,  and  500  light-armed  troops ;  and  in  March  or 
April  of  this  year  CyruB  maiched  from  Sanlis  with  them,  aiul 
withaa  army  of  100,000  Asiatics.  The  object  of  the  ejcpeditioB 
was  proclaimed  to  be  aa  attack  upon  the  moimtain-lieebooten 
of  Pisidia ;  its  real  deatlnation  was  a  secret  to  every  one  except 
Cyrus  himself  and  Cleajchiu. 

The  Greeks  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  were  not  mere 
adventurets  and  outcasts ;  many  of  them  had  some  poeitioa  in 
their  own  cities,  and  several  were  even  opulent.  Yet  tha  hope  of 
gain,  founded  on  the  riches  of  Persia,  and  on  the  known  liberality 
of  Cyrus,  was  the  motive  which  allured  them.  Among  them  was 
Xenophon,  an  Athenian  knight,  to  whom  we  owe  a  nairative  of 
the  expedition.  He  went  as  a  volunteer,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
friend  Proxeaus,  a  Bcsotian,  and  one  of  ^e  generals  of  Cynu. 

i  3.  The  march  of  Cyrus  was  directed  through  Lydia  and 
Phrygia.  Afler  passing  Colosste  he  arrived  at  Celienffi,  where  he 
halted  thirty  days  to  await  the  arrival  of  Cleaichus  with  the  re- 
serves aiid-rcinforcements.  The  grand  total  irf  the  Greeks,  when 
reviewed  here  by  Cyrus,  amounted  to  11,000  hoplites  and  2000 
peltasta.  The  line  of  march,  which  had  been  hitherto  straight 
upon  Pisidia,  was  now  directed  northwards.  Cyrus  passed  in  suc- 
cession the  Phrygian  towns  of  Pelts,  Ceramon  Agora,  the  Plain 
of  Cayster,  Thymbiium,  and  Tyriieum.  At  the  last  of  these 
places  he  was  met  by  Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Cilicia.  Epyaxa  supplied  him  with  money 
enough  to  furnish  four  months  pay  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  murmuring  at  the  irregularity  with  which  they 
received  their  stipend.  A  review  was  then  held,  in  which  the 
Greeks,  in  their  best  ajray,  and  with  newly-furhished  shields  and 
armour,  went  through  their  evolutions,  and  executed  a  mock 
charge  with  such  efiect  that  Epyaxa  jumped  out  of  her  palanquin 
and  fled  in  affright,  followed  by  a  great  part  of  the  Asiatics. 
Cyrus  was  delighted  at  seeing  Uie  terror  which  the  Greeks  in- 
spired. 

From  Tyriffium  Cyrus  marched  to  Iconium  (now  Konieb),  the 
last  city  in  Phrygia,  and  from  thence  through  Lycaonia  to  Dana, 
south  of  which  lay  the  pass  across  Uount  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
This  pass,  called  the  Gat^  of  Taurus,  or  the  Cilician  Gates,  was 
occupied  by  Syennesis.  But  the  resistance  of  that  prince,  who 
was  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  crown,  was  in  fact  a  mere  feint.  He 
had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied  Cyrus  with  money  through 
his  wife  ;  and  he  now  abandoned  his  impregnable  position,  and 
retired  first  to  Tarsus,  and  theitce  to  an  inaccessible  fortress  in 
the  mountains.  But,  when  Cyrus  arrived  at  Tarsus,  Syennesis, 
at  the  first  invitation  of  his  wife,  repaired  thither,  and  furnished 
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the  yonng  prince  with  a  supply  of  money  and  a  contiiigent  of 
tiDopB  lor  his  expedition. 

i  4.  Pisidia  had  now  been  passed,  and  the  Gieeks  plainly  saw 
that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  expedition  was  de- 
signed against  the  Persian  king.  Seized  with  alaim  at  the  pro- 
spect of  so  long  a  march,  they  declared  their  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed no  fkither.  But  they  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  to 
retreat  seemed  as  diffimtlt  and  dangerous  as  to  advance ;  and, 
after  considerable  hesitation  and  delay,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Cyrus  to  ask  him  what  his  real  intentions  were.  Cyrus  re- 
plied that  his  design  was  to  march  against  his  enemy,  Abrocomas, 
satrap  of  Syria,  who  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  Greeks,  though  they  still  suspected  a  delusion,  contented 
themselves  with  this  answer  in  the  face  of  their  present  diffi- 
culties, especially  as  Cyrus  promised  to  raise  their  pay  from  me 
Dane  to  one  Daric  and  a  half  a  mcmth.  The  wh(^  army  then 
marched  forwards  to  Ijbub,  the  last  town  in  Cilicia,  seated 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  Here  they  met  the  fieet,  which 
brought  than  a  reinforcement  of  1100  Greek  soldiers,  thus 
raising  the  Grecian  force  to  about  14,000  men. 

Abrocomas,  who  commanded  for  the  Great  King  in  Syria  and 
Fhffinicia,  alarmed  at  the  n^id  progieBs  of  Cyrus,  fled  before 
him  with  &U  his  army,  reported  as  300,000  strong ;  abandoning 
the  impr^nable  paw  situated  one  day's  march  from  Isaus,  and 
known  as  the  Gates  of  CiUcia  and  Syria.  This  pass  was  a  narrow 
road,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  between  the  sea  and 
liount  Amanus,  and  enclosed  at  either  end  by  gales.  Marching 
in  safety  through  this  pass,  the  anny  next  reached  Myriandrus, 
a  sea-port  of  Pbcenioia,  where  the  Grecian  generals  Xcnias  and 
Pasion  deserted,  and  hired  a  merchant-vessel  to  convey  them 
home.  Cyrus  might  easily  have  captured  them  with  his  triremes, 
but  decliiiad  to  do  so ; — conduct  which  won  for  him  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  army. 

(  5.  Cyrus  now  struck  off  into  the  interior,  over  Mount  Ama- 
mu,  Twdve  days'  march  brou^t  him  to  Thiqieacug  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  for  the  first  time  he  formally  notified  to  the 
army  that  he  was  marching  to  Babylon  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  At  this  intelligenoe  loud  murmurs  again  broke  forth 
fiom  the  Grecian  ranks,  and  accusations  against  the  generals  of 
having  deceived  them.  The  discontent,  however,  was  by  no 
means  so  violent  as  that  which  had  been  manifested  at  Tarsus. 
The  real  object  of  the  march  had  evidently  been  suspected 
beforehand  1^  the  soldiers,  and  the  promise  of  a  large  donative 
soon  induced  them  to  proceed.  The  water  happened  to  be  very 
low,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  breast ;  and  Abrocomas  made  no 
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attempt  to  dispute  the  pa»Bge.  The  army  now  entered  upou 
the  degert,  where  the  Greeks  were  struck  with  the  novel  wghts 
which  met  their  view,  and  at  once  amused  and  exhausted  them- 
selves in  the  chase  of  the  wild  ass  and  the  antelope,  or  in  the 
vain  puraiiit  of  the  scodding  ostrich.  After  several  days  of  toil- 
Home  march,  the  army  at  length  reached  Fyke,  the  entrance  into 
the  cultivated  plains  of  Bahylcmia,  where  they  halted  a  few  days 
to  Teiresh  themselves. 

i  6.  Soon  after  leaving  that  place  symptoms  became  per- 
ceptible of  a  vast  hostile  ibrce  raoviiig  in  their  front.  Tbe 
exaggerated  reports  of  desertors  stated  it  at  1,200,000  men  ;  its 
real  strength  was  about  900,000.  In  a  characteriatic  address 
Cyrus  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  take  no  heed  of  the  multitude  (^ 
their  enemies ;  they  would  find  in  them,  he  affirmed,  nothing  but 
aumbeis  and  noise,  and  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  despise 
these,  they  would  soon  find  of  what  worthless  stuff  the  natives 
were  c<»nposed.  The  army  then  inarched  cautiously  fcvwards, 
in  order  of  battle,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
soon  came  upon  a  huge  trench,  30  feet  broad  and  18  deep,  which 
Artaxerxea  had  caused  to  be  dug  across  the  plain  for  a  length 
of  about  42  English  miles,  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
wall  of  Media.  Between  it  and  Ihe  river  was  left  only  a  narrow 
passage  about  20  feet  broad ;  yet  Cyrus  and  his  army  found  with 
surprise  that  this  pass  was  left  entirely  undefended.  This  cir^ 
cumstance  inspired  them  with  a  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and 
induced  them  to  proceed  in  careless  array  ;  but  on  the  next  day 
but  one  aftier  passing  the  trench,  on  arriving  at  a  place  called 
Cuoaxa,  they  were  surprised  with  the  intelligence  that  Artaxerxea 
was  approaching  with  all  his  forces.  Cyrus  immediately  drew  up 
his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  Greeks  were  posted  on  the 
right,  whilst  Cyrus  himself,  sorrounded  by  a  picked  body-guard 
of  600  Persian  cuirassiers,  took  up  his  station  in  the  centre.  It 
was  long,  however,  before  the  army  of  tbe  Great  King  appeared 
in  sight.  A  white  cloud  of  dust  in  the  extreme  distance  gave  the 
first  indication  of  their  approach.  Out  of  this  an  undefined  and 
ominous  dark  spot  began  gradually  to  emerge  ;  presently  arms 
and  armour  glanced  in  the  sunbeams  ;  and  at  length  the  whole 
array  of  the  enemy  became  discernible,  advancing  in  dense  and 
threatening  masses.  On  their  left  wing,  and  consequently  op- 
posed to  the  Greeks,  appeared  Tissaphemes,  at  the  head  cf  the 
Persian  horsemen,  with  white  cuirasses  ;  on  his  right  the  Persian 
bowmen  with  their  gerrha,  or  light  wicker  shields,  whioh  they 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  from  behind  them  shot  their  arrows ; 
next,  the  array  of  the  Egyptian  infantry,  whose  long  wooden 
shields  covered  their  whole  body  from  bead  to  foot     In  front 
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wu  tL  line  of  chariots,  having  Bcythee  attached  to  the  wheels,  and 
which  were  to  lead  the  charge.  The  Persian  line  was  so  vast 
that  its  centre  extended  beyond  the  left  of  Cyme.  Before  the 
battle  bc^an  Cyrus  desired  Clearchua  to  attack  the  Persian 
centre,  where  the  king  in  person  was  posted.  But  Clesichus, 
whose  right  rested  on  the  river,  eared  not  to  withdraw  from  that 
position,  lest  he  should  be  surrDiuided  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  and  thecefijre  returned  a  general  answer  that  he 
would  manage  everything  for  the  best.  His  oyer-precaution  oc- 
casioned the  defeat  and  death  of  Cynia.  When  the  enemy  were 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  the  Greeks  charged  them  with  the 
usual  wai>«hout.  The  Peruans  .did  not  await  their  onset,  but 
turned  and  fled.  Tissaphcmes  and  his  cavalry  alone  offered  any 
resistance  ;  the  lemainder  of  the  Persian  left  was  touted  without 
a  blow.  As  Cyrus  was  contemplating  the  easy  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  his  followers  surrounded  him,  and  already  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king.  But  the  centre  and  right  of  Ajtaxerxes 
still  remained  unbroken ;  and  that  monarch,  unaware  of  the 
defeat  of  his  left  wing,  ordered  the  right  to  wheel  and  encompass 
the  army  of  Cyrus.  No  sooner  did  Cyrus  perceive  this  move- 
ment than  with  his  body-guard  he  impetuously  charged  the 
enemy's  centre,  where  Artaxenes  himself  stood,  surrounded  with 
6000  horse.  The  latter  were  routed  and  diapereed,  and  were  fol- 
lowed so  eagerly  by  the  guards  of  Cyrus,  that  he  was  left  almost 
alone  with  the  select  few  called  his  "  Table  Companions."  In  this 
situation  he  caught  sight  of  bis  brother  Aitaxerxes,  whose  per- 
son was  revealed  by  the  flight  of  his  troops,  when,  maddened  at 
once  by  rage  and  ambition,  he  shouted  out,  "  I  see  the  man  !" 
and  rushed  at  him  with  his  handfiil  of  companions.  HurUng 
his  javelin  at  his  brother,  he  wounded  him  in  the  breast,  but 
was  himself  speedily  overborne  by  superior  numbers  and  idain 

i  7.  Meanwhile,  Olearchus  had  pursued  the  flying  enemy  up- 
wards of  three  miles  ;  but  hearing  that  the  King's  troops  were 
victorious  on  the  left  and  centre,  he  retraced  his  steps,  again 
routing  the  Persians  who  endeavoured  to  intercept  him.  When 
the  Greeks  r^;ained  their  camp  they  found  that  it  had  been 
completely  plimdered,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  go  sup> 
perlesa  to  rest.  It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  they 
learned  the  death  of  Cyrus ;  tidings  which  converted  their 
triumph  into  sorrow  and  dismay.  A  Greek  in  the  service  of 
Artaxerxcs  now  appeared  in  their  camp,  with  a  messBge  re- 
quiring them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  "  If  the  King."  replied 
the  Grecian  generals,  "  thinks  himself  strong  enough,  let  him 
come  and  take  them."     But  they  were  in  a  difficult  position. 
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They  were  denrous  that  ArueiiB,  who  now  commanded,  the  aimy 
of  Cyrus,  should  lay  claim  1«  the  Persian  crown,  and  offered  to 
support  hiB  pretensions ;  but  Ariieua  answered  that  the  FereiaD 
gnuideea  would  not  tolerate  euch  a  claim ;  that  he  intended  im- 
mediately to  retreat ;  and  that  if  the  Greeks  wished  to  accom- 
pany him,  they  must  join  him  during  the  following  night.  This 
was  accordingly  done ;  when  oaths  of  reciproctd  fidehty  were 
interchanged  between  the  Grecian  generals  ajid  Anteus,  and 
sanctified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice. 

The  difficult  question  now  arose  how  their  retreat  was  to  be 
conducted.  They  were  nearly  1500  miles  from  SardiB,  and  were 
to  find  their  own  way  hack,  without  guides,  and  by  a  new  route, 
since  the  former  one  wss  impracticable  on  account  of  the  deeert 
and  the  want  of  proTisions.  Moreover,  though  they  might  easily 
defy  the  Persian  infantry,  however  numerous,  yet  the  Persian 
cavalry,  ever  hovering  on  their  rear,  would  prove  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  their  retreat.  They  commenced  their  march  east- 
wards towards  some  Babylonian  villages,  where  they  hoped  to 
find  supplies  ;  hut  on  reaching  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
march,  they  found  that  they  had  been  plundered,  and  ^lat  no 
pioviaions  were  to  be  obtained. 

On  the  following  day  a  message  arrived  from  the  Persian  king, 
with  a  proposal  to  treat  for  peace  on  equal  terms.  Clearchus 
^ected  to  treat  the  ofier  with  great  indifierence,  and  made  it  an 
opportunity  for  procuring  provisions.  "  Tell  your  king,"  said  he 
to  the  envoys,  "that  we  must  first  fight;  for  we  have  tiad  no 
breakfast,  nor  will  any  man  presume  to  talk  to  the  Greeks  about 
a  truce,  without  first  providing  for  them  a  breakfast."  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  guides  were  sent  to  conduct  the  Greeks  to 
some  villages  where  they  might  obtain  food.  In  these  all  the 
riches  of  Babylon  were  spread  before  them.  Com  in  vast  abun- 
dance, dates  of  such  size  and  flavour  as  they  had  never  before 
seen,  wine  made  from  the  dale  palm ;  in  short,  luxury  and 
abundance  in  place  of  their  late  scanty  fare  and  privations. 
Whilst  they  were  enjoying  these  quarters,  they  received  a  visit 
from  Tiaaaphemes,  who  came  in  great  state.  He  pretended 
much  fxiendship  towards  them,  and  said  that  he  had  come  fium 
the  Great  King  to  inquire  the  reason  of  their  expedition.  Cle- 
archus replied — what  was  indeed  true  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
army — that  they  had  not  come  thither  with  any  design  to  attack 
the  king,  hut  had  been  enticed  forwards  by  Cyrus  under  false 
pretences ;  that  their  only  desire  at  present  was  to  return  home ; 
but  that  if  any  obstacle  was  otTered,  they  were  prepared  to  repel 
hostihties.  In  a  day  or  two  Tiasaphemes  returned,  and  with 
some  parade  stated  that  he  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained 
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pennie^on  1x>  save  the  Greek  anny ;  that  he  was  teady  to  con- 
duct them  ia  person  into  Greece,  and  to  supply  them  with 
proviaiona,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  pay ;  but  if  he 
foiled  to  supply  them,  then  they  were  to  be  at  liber^  to  help 
themselves.  Au  agreemeat  was  accordingly  entered  into  to  thk 
efieot 

Artaxerxes,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  heartily  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  They  were  now  within  90  miles  of  fiaby- 
lon,  in  a  rich  country  intersected  by  canals,  and  easily  defensible 
against  cavalry.  But  a  painful  interval  of  twenty  days  ensued 
during  which  Tissaphemes  n^lected  to  return ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  were  excited  by  the 
friendly  messages  which  Arisus  received  from  Artaieriea,  with 
promises  of  oblivion  and  Ibrgivenegs  of  his  past  conduct  At 
length,  however,  Tissaphemes  returned,  and  undertook  the  di- 
rection of  the  homewani  march. 

i  8.  The  troops  of  Ariffius  were  now  mingled  with  those  of 
Tissaphemes,  whilst  the  Greeks  followed  the  combined  army 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  In  three  days'  march  they  reached 
the  wall  of  Media,  and  passed  through  it.  This  wall  was  100 
feet  high  and  20  feet  broad,  and  was  said  to  extend  a  distance 
of  70  miles.  Two  days  more  brought  them  to  the  Tigris,  which 
they  crossed  on  the  following  morning  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
They  then  marched  northward,  arriving  in  four  days  at  the  river 
Physcus  and  a  large  city  called  Opis.  Six  days'  further  march 
through  a  deserted  part  of  Media  brought  them  to  some  villages 
belonging  to  queen  Parysatis,  which,  out  of  enmity  to  her  as 
the  patron  of  Cyrus,  Tissaphemes  abandoned  to  be  plundered 
by  the  Greeks.  From  thence  they  proceeded  in  five  days  to  the 
river  ZabatuB,  or  Greater  Zab,  having  previously  crossed  the 
Lesser  Zab,  which  Xunophon  n^lecta  to  mention.  Ia  the  firBt 
of  these  five  days  they  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris 
a  large  oity  called  Ceenn,  the  inhabitants  of  which  brought 
over  provisions  to  them.  At  the  Greater  Zab  they  halted 
three  days.  Mistrust,  and  even  slight  hoetiUties,  bad  been 
already  manifested  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  hut  they 
now  became  so  serious  that  Clearchus  demanded  an  interview 
with  Tissaphemes.  The  latter  protested  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  friendship  towards  the  Greeks,  and  promised  to  deliver  to 
the  Greek  generals,  on  the  following  day,  the  calumniators  who 
had  set  the  two  armies  at  variance.  But  when  Clearchus,  with 
tour  other  generals,  accompanied  by  some  loohages,  or  captains, 
and  200  soldiers,  entered  the  Persian  camp,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, the  captains  and  soldiers  were  immediately  cut  down; 
whibt  the  five  generals  were  seized,  put  into  irons,  and  sent  to 
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the  Pei»an  court.  After  &  short  impriaonment,  four  of  them 
were  beheaded ;  the  fifth,  Henoii,  who  pretended  that  he  hod 
betrayed  his  colleagues  into  the  hands  of  TiBHaphemes,  was  at 
first  ^tared ;  bat  after  a  year's  detention  waa  put  to  death  with 
tortures. 

This  scene  naturally  produced  a  conunotion  in  the  Peiman 
camp ;  and  the  Greeks  who  oheerved  it  from  a&r,  warned  by  one 
of  the  c<Hnpanions  of  the  generals,  who  come  running  wounded 
towards  them,  rushed  to  arms  in  expectation  of  a  general  attack. 
None,  however,  followed ;  but  Ariteus  rode  up  at  the  head  of 
300  horse,  and  relating  to  the  Greeks  the  &te  of  their  generals, 
called  upon  them  to  surrender. 

f  9.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Persiani  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Greeks  would  feel  themselves 
completely  helpless ;  but  some  of  the  Greek  officers  stepped 
forward  and  dismissed  Ariseus  with  indignant  reproaches.  Yet 
apprehension  and  dismay  reigned  among  the  Greeks.  Their 
situation  was,  indeed,  appalling.  They  were  considerably  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  in  a  hostile  and  unknown 
country,  hemmed  in  on  alt  sides  by  impassable  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, without  generals,  without  guides,  without  proviaions- 
Despair  seemed  to  have  seized  on  all.  Leaving  their  watch- 
firm  unlighted  and  their  suppers  uncooked,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  rominate  on  their 
forlorn  condition.  Xenophon  slumbered,  indeed,  but  his  fancy 
was  filled  with  the  images  naturally  conjured  up  by  his  desperate 
situation.  He  dreamed  that  a  thmiderbolt  had  struck  his  pa- 
ternal house,  and  enveloped  it  in  flames.  This  partly  favourable 
and  partly  unfavourable  omen  indicated  at  all  events  a  message 
from  Jove ;  and  the  superstition  which  formed  so  mariied  a  trait 
in  bis  character,  led  him  to  consider  it  as  a  warmng  to  rise  and 
bestir  himself  He  immediately  got  np,  and  calling  an  assembly 
of  the  captains,  impressed  upon  them  the  danger  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  taking  immediate  precautions.  Xeno- 
phon, though  young,  possessed  as  an  Athenian  citizen  some 
claim  to  distinction ;  and  his  animated  address  showed  him 
fitted  for  command.  He  was  sainted  genera]  on  the  spot ;  and 
in  a  subsequent  assembly  was,  with  four  others,  fono^y  elected 
to  that  office. 

)  10. TheGreeka,  having  Just  destroyed  their  superfluous  baggage, 
crossed  the  Greater  Z  ah,  and  ponnied  their  march  on  the  other  bonk. 
Tissaphemes  preceded  them  with  his  host,  but  without  daring 
to  dispute  their  passage  or  molest  their  route :  though  some 
cavalry,  under^  Mithridates,  annoyed  the  rear  guard  with  their 
missiles.     In  order  to  meet  this  species  of  attack,  a  small  body 
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of  fiO  hone  and  200  Rhodian  elingera  was  organized.  It  wbb 
Ibund  highly  useful,  as  the  leaden  bullets  of  the  Rhodians  car- 
ried farther  than  the  stones  of  the  Peisiaa  slingers.  Another 
day's  march  brought  the  Greeks  to  the  Tigris,  near  the  deserted 
city  of  Larissa,  7  miles  in  circumference,  with  walla  25  feet  thick 
and  100  feet  high.  Puisuiug  the  course  of  the  Tigris  they  ar- 
rived on  the  following  day  at  Ideepila,  another  deserted  city.  It 
was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Nineveh  was  situated,  and, 
according  to  a  modem  theory,  the  two  were  both  ibrmeily  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Nineveh.  Larissa  seems  to  be  repre- 
seated  by  the  mound  now  called  Nimroud,  uid  Ueajnla  by  that 
of  Kouyunjik,  opposite  the  modem  town  of  Uoeul. 

The  march  from  Mespila  to  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Garduchi  occupied  seveial  days,  in  which  the  Greeks  sulieied 
much  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Ml.  Their  future  route  was  now  a  matter  of  serious  per- 
plexity. On  their  lell  lay  the  Tigris,  so  deep  that  they  could 
not  fathom  it  with  theii  speuB ;  whiJe  in  their  Iront  rose  the 
steep  and  ]aftf  mountaina  of  the  Carduchi,  which  came  so  near 
the  river  as  hardly  to  leave  a  passage  for  its  waters.  A  Rhodian 
soldier  proposed  to  transport  the  army  across  the  Tigris  by 
means  of  inflated  skins ;  but  the  appearance  of  large  maiees  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  opposite  bank  rendered  this  inge- 
nious scheme  impracticable.  As  all  other  roads  seemed  barred, 
they  fonned  the  resolution  of  striking  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Carduchi, — a  tribe  of  fierce  and  w^ike  highlandere,  who,  though 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dominions  of  the  Persian  king, 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence.  On  the 
farther  side  of  these  mountains  lay  Armenia,  where  both  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  might  be  forded  near  their  sources. 
The  Greeks  found  the  first  mountain-pass  undefended,  and  de- 
scended thence  into  some  villages;  but  all  their  atlemptfl  to 
conciUata  the  inhabitants  jooved  unavailing.  Every  pass  was 
disputed.  Sometimes  huge  rocks  were  hurled  down  on  the 
defiling  army  ;  sometimes  they  were  attacked  by  the  Caiduchian 
slingers  and  bowmen.  The  latter  were  of  extraordinary  skiU, 
and  their  bows  and  arrows  of  such  strength  as  to  pierce  the 
shields  and  corslets,  and  even  the  hiazen  helmets  of  the  Greeks. 
X&ei  a  difficult  and  dangeioua  march  of  seven  dajrs,  during 
which  their  sutTerings  were  far  greater  than  any  they  had  ei- 
jierienced  from  the  Persians,  the  army  at  length  emerged  into  the 
plain,  and  reached  the  river  Centrites,  the  boundary  of  Ai- 

f  12.  Their  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Centrites  failed.  The 
cavalry  of  Tiribaaus,  satisp  of  Armenia,  lined  the  opposte  bank 
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of  the  river,  which  wbb  200  feet  broad,  up  to  the  neck  in  depth, 
with  a  rapid  cunent  and  slippery  bottom.  All  the  efTorta  of 
the  Greeks  to  ford  it  proved  abortive ;  and  u  the  Carducbi 
-were  threatening  their  reu,  their  situKtlon  seemed  oltt^tber 
desperate.  On  the  following  tnoniiiig,  however,  two  young  men 
fortunately  discovered  a  fi)rd  s.bout  half  a,  mile  higher  up  the 
stream,  by  which  the  whole  army  suceeded  in  getting  acroea. 
They  now  prosecuted  their  march  in  Armenia,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  at  some  villagee  ntoated  on  the  river  Telebou.  Here 
Tiribazue  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  proceed  unmolested 
through  his  satrapy,  taking  what  supplies  thay  wanted,  but  with- 
out damaging  the  Tillages.  During  the  first  part  of  their  mardi 
Tiribazue  kept  his  word,  and  the  only  annoyance  they  felt  wac 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  It  was  now  the  month  of  December, 
and  Armenia  was  cold  and  exposed ,  being  a  table-land  raised  hig^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Whilst  halting  near  some  well  sup- 
pUed  villages,  the  Greeks  were  overtaken  by  two  deep  falls  of 
snow,  which  almost  buried  them  in  theit  open  bivouacs.  Hence 
a  five  days'  march  brought  them  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  Crossing  the  river,  they  proceeded  on  the  other 
side  of  it  over  plains  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  biting  north  wind.  Here  many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts 
of  burthen,  and  even  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  fell  victims  to  the 
cold.  Some  had  their  feet  frost-bitlen ;  some  were  blinded  1^ 
the  snow ;  whilst  others,  exhausted  with  cold  and  hunger,  sunk 
down  and  died.  The  army  next  arrived  at  some  singular  vil- 
lages consisting  of  dwellings  excavated  in  ihe  earth,  and  catered 
by  means  of  a  ladder  through  an  opening  like  a  well.  As  these 
villages  were  plentifully  stocked  with  cattle,  com,  v^etables, 
and  beer,  they  here  look  up  their  quarters  for  a  week,  in  order 
to  refresh  themselves.  On  the  morning  atler  their  arrival,  they 
despatched  a  detachment  which  brought  in  most  of  the  soldiers 
leti  behind  during  the  maroh.  On  the  eighth  day  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Phasia,  not  the 
celebrated  river  of  that  name,  but  probably  the  one  ugually  called 
Arazes. 

(13.  From  thence  they  fonght  their  way  through  the  eonntiy 
of  the  Taochi  and  ChaJydes,  both  of  them  brave  and  w(rtike 
tribes.  Then,  aftercroaHingtheHarpasns(themodem  Tcharoui), 
they  reached  the  conntry  of  the  Scythini,  in  whose  territory  they 
found  abundance  in  a  large  and  populous  city  called  Gymntas. 
The  chief  of  this  place  having  engaged  to  conduct  them  within 
sight  of  the  Euxine,  they  proceeded  for  five  days  under  his 
guidance  ;  when,  af^r  ascending  a  mountain,  the  sea  suddenly 
burst  on  the  view  of  the  vanguard.     The  men  jnYiclaimf^t  iheir 
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joy  by  load  ehouta  of  "  The  tea  !  die  sea !"  The  net  i^the 
&nny  hurried  to  the  nunmit,  and  gave  vent  to  their  joy  and 
ezultatioa  in  tears  and  mutual  embrac«8.  With  spontaneous 
impulse  they  ei«cted  a  pile  of  stones,  by  way  of  trophy,  to  maik 
the  spot ;  and  diamissed  their  guide  with  many  presents  and 
exptaHona  of  the  warmest  gratitude. 

The  Greeks  now  entered  the  country  of  the  Macnines,  with 
whom  they  opened  negotiations  through  a  peltast  convereant 
with  their  language,  and  agreed  for  an  unmolested  passage  and 
the  purchase  of  provdaionB.  The  Colchiana,  through  whose  ter- 
ritojy  the  much  next  lay,  attempted  to  oppose  their  progress, 
but  were  soon  dispersed.  The  honey  of  this  region  produced  a 
iingulftr  efiect  upon  the  Greeks.  It  was  grateful  to  the  palate, 
and  when  eaten  in  moderation  produced  a  species  of  intoxication ; 
but  those  who  partook  lai^ly  of  it  were  seized  with  vomiting 
and  diarrixBa,  and  thrown  into  a  state  resembling  madness. 

Two  days'  further  march  at  length  brought  tbem  to  the  ob- 
jects lor  which  they  had  so  otien  pined,  and  which  many  at  one 
time  had  never  hoped  to  see  again — a  Grecian  city  and  the  sea. 
By  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus  or  Trebizond,  on  the  Euxine, 
where  they  had  now  arrived,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and 
being  cantoned  in  some  Colchian  viUages  near  the  town,  re- 
freshed thenuelves  after  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  by  a 
repose  of  thirty  days.  They  also  seized  this  opportimity  to  dis- 
charge the  vows  which  they  had  made  for  a  safe  deliverance, 
after  the  capture  and  massacre  of  their  generals  by  TiBsaphemes, 
by  taring  up  sacrifices  to  Jove  the  Preserver,  Hercules  the  Con- 
ductor, and  other  gods.  Solemn  games  followed  and  completed 
these  sacred  ceremonies. 

t  14.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand was  now  acctHuplisbed,  but  much  still  remained  to  be  done. 
The  sight  of  the  sea  awakened  in  the  army  a  univerBal  de«ire  to 
prosecute  the  remainder  of  their  journey  on  that  element. 
"  Comrades,"  exclaimed  a  Thurian  soldier,  "  1  am  weary  of  pack- 
ing up,  of  marching  and  mnning,  of  shouldering  arms  and  falling 
into  line,  of  standing  sentinel  and  fighting.  For  my  part  1 
should  like  to  get  rid  of  all  these  labours,  and  go  home  by  sea 
the  rest  of  the  way,  so  that  I  might  arrive  in  Greece  outstretched 
and  asleep,  like  Ulysses  of  old."  The  shouts  of  applause  whirb 
greeted  this  address  showed  that  the  Thurian  had  touched  the 
light  chord ;  and  when  Chirisophus,  one  of  the  principal  officere, 
offered  fo  prooeod  to  Byzanliuin  and  endeavour  to  procure 
trantporta  lor  the  conveyance  c^  Ihe  army,  his  proposal  wag  joy- 
liilly  accepted.  Ueanwhile,  the  Ten  Thousand  were  employed 
in  marauding  expeditions,  and  in  collating  all  the  vegeela  powdblo, 
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in  case  Cluniwphiu  should  fail  in  obtaining  the  Tequisite  supply . 
That  ofS(»r  dclayetl  to  letum  ;  provisions  grew  scarce,  anil  the 
army  found  itself  compelled  to  evacuate  Trapczua.  VesEcU 
enough  had  been  coileetcd  to  transport  the  women,  the  sick,  and 
the  baggage  to  Ceraaua,  whither  the  army  proceeded  by  land. 
Here  they  remained  ten  days,  during  which  ^ey  wcie  mustered 
and  reviewed  ;  whcn'lt  was  found  that  the  number  of  hophles 
still  amounted  to  8600,  and  with  peltasts,  bowmen,  ice,  made 
a  total  of  more  than  10,000  men. 

From  Cerasua  they  pursued  theii  journey  to  Cotyora^  through 
the  territories  of  the  Mosynaci  and  Chalybes.  They  were  obliged 
to  fight  their  way  through  the  former  of  these  people,  capturing 
and  plundering  the  wooden  towers  in  which  they  dwelt,  and 
from  which  they  derived  their  name.  At  Cotyora  they  waited 
in  vain  for  Chiiiaophus  and  the  transports.  Many  difficulties 
Etill  Blood  in  the  way  of  their  return.  The  inhabitants  of  Sinop^ 
represented  to  them  that  a  march  through  Paphlagonia  was  im- 
practicable, and  the  means  of  a  passage  by  sea  were  not  at 
hand.  After  remaining  45  dayg  at  Cotyora  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels  was  collected  to  convoy  the  army  to  Sinopc.  A  pas- 
sage of  24  houTB  brought  them  to  that  town,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  and  lodged  in  the  neighbouring  sea-port  of 
Armene.  Hore  they  were  jomed  by  Chirisophus,  who,  however, 
brought  with  him  only  a  single  trireme.  From  Sinope  tho  army 
proceeded  to  Heiaclea,  and  irom  thence  to  Calpe,  where  Chiri- 
sophus died.  From  Calpe  they  marched  acrosB  Bithynia  to 
Chrysopolis,  a  town  immediately  opposite  to  Byzantium,  wheie 
they  spent  a  week  in  realizing  the  booty  which  they  had  brought 
with  diem. 

i  15.  The  satrap  Phamabazua  was  desirous  that  the  Greeks 
should  evacuate  Asia  Uinor ;  and,  at  his  instance,  Auaxibins, 
the  Lacedsmonian  admiral  on  the  station,  induced  them  to  cross 
over  by  prombing  to  provide  them  with  pay  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  other  side.  But  instead  of  fulfilling  tus  agree- 
ment, Anaxibius  ordered  them,  after  their  arrival  at  Byzantium, 
to  proceed  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  the  Lacedemonian 
harmost,  Cyniscus,  would  find  them  pay ;  and  during  this  long 
march  of  150  miles  they  were  directed  to  support  themselves  hy 
plundering  the  Thracian  villages.  Preparatory  to  the  march 
they  were  ordered  to  muster  outside  the  walls  of  Byzantium. 
But  the  Greeks,  irritated  by  the  deception  which  had  been 
practised  on  them,  and  which,  through  want  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  Anaxibius,  became  known  to  them  before  they  had  all 
quitted  the  town,  prevented  the  gates  from  being  closed,  and 
rushed  in  infuriated  maaaes  back  into  the  city,  uttering  loud 
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thieats  and  bent  on  plunder  and  havoa.  The  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens  were  at  their  mercy ;  for  at  the  fint  alarm  Anaxi- 
biiu  had  retired  with  hia  troops  into  the  citadel,  whilat  the 
affiighted  inhabitants  were  either  barricading  their  houaea,  or 
flying  to  the  ships  for  refuge.  In  this  conjuncture  Xeoophon 
felt  that  the  destructian  of  a  city  like  Byzantium  would  dra^r 
down  upon  the  army  the  vengeance  not  luerely  of  the  Laceds- 
moniauB,  but  of  all  Greece.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
under  colour  of  aiding  their  deeigne,  he  caused  the  soldiers  to 
form  in  an  c^ien  equEuv  called  the  Thiucian,  and  by  a  well-timed 
speech  diverted  them  Irom  their  designs. 

Shortly  alWwards,  the  army  entered  into  the  servioe  of 
Seuthes,  a  Tbracian  prince,  who  was  anxious  to  recover  his 
sovereignty  over  three  revolted  tribes.  But  afler  thej'  had  ac- 
complished this  object,  Seuthes  neglected  to  provide  the  pay 
which  he  had  stipulated,  or  to  fulfil  the  magnificent  promises 
which  be  had  made  to  Xenophon  personally,  of  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  putting  him  in  poeseemon  of  the  town 
of  Bisanth^. 

The  army,  now  reduced  to  GOOO,  was  thus  again  thrown  into 
difficulties,  when  it  entered  on  the  last  phase  of  its  checkered 
career  by  engagiitg  to  serve  the  Lacedemonians  in  a  war  which 
they  had  just  declared  against  the  satraps  Tissaphemes  and 
PhamabszuB.  Xenophon  accordingly  conducted  his  comrades  to 
PergamuB  in  Uysia,  where  a  considerable  booty  fell  into  their 
hands  by  the  capture  of  a  castle  not  &r  Irom  that  place.  Xeno- 
phon was  allowed  to  select  the  choicest  lots  from  the  booty  thus 
acquired,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered. 

Shortly  afier  this  adventure,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  399,  Thim- 
bron,  the  Lacedsmonian  commander,  arrived  at  Pergamus,  end 
the  remainder  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  became  iiu»rporated 
with  his  army.  Xenophon  now  returned  to  Athens,  where  he 
must  have  arrived  shortly  after  the  execution  of  his  master 
Socrates.  Disgusted  probably  by  that  event,  he  rejoined  his 
old  comrades  in  Asia,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Greece  along 
with  AgeeilauB,  as  we  have  already  related.* 

■  See  p.  413. 
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i  1 .  Eesukino  the  thread  of  the  namttive,  wq  shall  now  hnefly 
tnce  the  history  of  the  Spartan  Bnpremacy,  which  resulted  from 
the  battle  of  .^goepotami,  and  the  consequent  captuie  of  Athens, 
lelaled  in  the  preceding  book.  This  supremaoy  lasted  altogethei 
34  yeaia,  fiom  the  victory  of  ^gospotanii  in  B.C.  403  to  the 
defeat  of  Leuctra  in  b.c.  371.  It  was,  however,  only  duting  the 
first  nine  years  of  this  period  that  Sparta  exercised  an  undis- 
puted sway  in  Greece,  since  the  battle  of  Cnidua,  fought  in  b.c. 
394,  deprived  her  of  hei  laaritiiiie  ascendency,  and  consequently 
'  of  much  of  her  power. 

After  the  iall  of  Athena  Sparta  stood  without  a  rival  in  Greece. 
The  first  use  ahe  made  of  her  undisputed  power  was  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  neighbours  the  Eleans  &ii  some  wrongs  and 
insults  which  she  had  received  at  their  hands.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  in  the  year  in  which  Alcibiades  conducted  the  Athe- 
nian theory  at  Olympia  with  so  much  splendour,  the  Eleans  had 
excluded  the  Spartans  from  the  festival ;  and  moreover  that  they 
had  subsequently,  in  ccmjunction  with  A^oa  and  Mantin^a, 
borne  arms  against  Sparta.  To  theae  caus^  d'  ofience  a  ireah 
insult  had  been  recently  added,  by  the  exclusion  of  King  Agia 
irom  the  temple  of  Olympia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  o3er  sa- 
crifice and  consult  the  orajile.  The  Spartans  also  viewed  with 
dislike  and  suapicion  the  democEatical  form  of  government  esta- 
blidied  in  Elia.  Accordingly,  they  now  demanded  that  the 
Eleans  should  make  good  their  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war  against  Athena,  and  also  that  they  ahould  relinquish  their 
authority  over  their  dependent  townships  in  the  district  of 
Triphyha.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Eieans  to  comply  with  these 
demands,  King  Agis  entered  their  territory  at  the  head  of  a 
Laoedeemoniaa  army  m  the  summer  of  b.c.  402,  but  he  waa  in- 
duced to  retire  and  disband  his  tiwpe  by  the  unfavourable  omen 
of  an  earthquake.  In.  the  following  year,  however,  he  reaumed 
the  expeditioD  with  more  aucceaa.  Aaeisted  by  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  among  whom  even  the  Atheuians  now  furnished  their 
contingeut,  he  ravaged  and  plundered  the  territory  of  Elis,  per- 
formed by  fiirce  the  sacrifice  at  Olympia  6mia  which  he  had 
been  debarred,  and  ultimately  compelled  the  Eleana  to  accept  a 
humiliating  peace.  Thia  success  placed  Sparta  in  a  more  com- 
roandiog  poeitioa  than  she  had  ever  before  occupied ;  and  she  took 
advantage  of  it  to  root  out  her  ancient  enemies  the  Messeniana, 
some  of  whom  had  been  planted  by  the  Athenians  in  Naupactua, 
and  others  in  the  island  of  Cephailenia, 

i  2.  Meanwhile  the  oveigrovra  wealth  and  power  of  Lysander 
made  him  ill-aatiafied  to  remain  in  the  conditioD  of  a  private 
citizen-     Stimulated  by  the  ilattety  which  he  received  from 
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every  quarter,  he  b^an  to  contemplate  Betting  aside  the  two 
tegai  families  of  Pausanias  and  Agis,  and  by  rendering  the  crown 
elective,  to  pave  the  way  tor  his  own  acceeaioa  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  however,  that  at  Sparta  Buch  a  design  must  not  bi 
resided  in  quite  the  same  light  as  in  any  other  monarchy. 
Although  the  two  ohief  magistrates  there  enjoyed  the  title  of 
BasUeus,  or  King,  they  were  not  kings  in  the  modem  sensd  of  thd 
term.  They  were  merely  hereditary  magistrates,  enjoying  indeed 
certain  privileges,  and  exercieing  certain  definite  civil  and  military 
functions ;  but  they  hod  no  share  in  the  govenmient,  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  Ephors  and  the  senate,  with  occasional  appeals 
to  the  public  asaembly ;  and  even  in  the  discharge  of  their  ap- 
pointed duties  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ephors. 

4  3.  Aware  of  the  influence  of  religion  over  the  Spartan  mind, 
Lysander,  in  pursuance  of  his  acheme,  endeavour^  by  bribery 
to  procure  for  it  the  aaaction  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona, 
and  Jove  AnuntHi  in  Libya,  But  the  priests  of  Uiose  famous 
temples  proving  on  this  occasion  incorruptible,  he  employed  his 
influence  in  obtaining  for  another  the  sceptre  which  bad  eluded 
his  own  grssp.  About  a  year  after  his  campaign  in  Elis,  King 
Agis  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Leotychides,  about  ftHeea  years 
of  age.  The  Ic^timacy  of  Leotychides  was  however  doubted, 
and  Agis  himself  suspected  him  to  be  the  offspring  of  Alcibiades. 
AgesilauB,  the  younger  brother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  different  mo- 
ther, took  advantage  of  these  doubts,  and  being  assisted  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  Lysander,  succeeded  in  setting  aside  Leo- 
tychides and  ascending  the  throne,  b.c.  398. 

i  4.  Agesilsus  was  now  fiirty  years  of  age,  and  esteemed  a 
model  of  Uioee  virtues  mate  peculiarly  deemed  Spartan.  He  was 
obedient  to  the  constituted  authorities,  emulous  to  excel,  coa- 
rageous,  enei^tio,  capable  of  bearing  all  sorts  of  haidship  and 
fatigue,  simple  and  frugal  in  his  mode  of  life.  To  these  severer 
qualities  he  added  the  popular  attractions  of  an  agreeable  coun- 
tenance and  pleasing  address.  The  chaiocter  cf  Ageeilaus  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  magnified  beyond  its  real  worth  by  the 
indiscriminating  panegyrics  of  his  biographers,  who  relate  of 
him  many  trivial  anecdotes  with  a  sort  of  unctuous  admiration  ; 
and  though  he  was  indisputably  a  good  general,  yet  his  cam- 
paigns present  us  with  little  that  is  striking  or  decisive.  Pre- 
viously to  his  accession  he  had  filled  no  prominent  public  office, 
and  lug  character  consequently  remained  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  even  to  Lysander  himself;  who  erroneously  consideied 
him  to  be  of  a  yielding  and  manageable  diBpceiti<«t,  and  hoped 
by  a  skilful  use  of  those  qualities  to  extend  his  own  inflnence, 
and  under  the  tume  of  another  to  be  in  reality  king  himself. 
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The  peisonal  defects  of  AgesilauB  at  first  stood  in  tfae  way  of 
his  promotion.  He  was  not  only  low  in  stature,  but  also  laioe 
of  one  leg ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  which  warned  the 
Spartans  to  beware  "  of  a  lame  leign."  The  ingenuity  of  Lysan- 
der,  asBisted  probably  by  the  popular  qualities  of  AgesJaiu, 
contrived  to  overcome  ihia  objection  by  interpreting  n  lame 
leign  to  mean  not  any  bodily  defect  in  the  king,  but  the  reign 
of  one  who  was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules.  Once 
possessed  of  power,  Agesilaus  supplied  any  defect  in  his  title  by 
the  prudence  and  policy  of  his  conduct ;  and,  by  the  marked 
deference  which  he  paid  both  to  the  Dphois  and  the  seaators, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  for  himself  more  real  power  than  bad 
been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  very  begirming 
of  his  reign  was  threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadoa,  one 
of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  but  poesesstDg  all  the  pride  of  an 
ancient  Spartan.  The  conspiracy,  however,  was  discovered,  and 
Cinadon  and  his  accomplices  were  arrested  by  a  stratagem  of 
the  Ephors  and  put  to  death, 

}  5.  The  discontent  which  gave  birth  to  this  conspimcy  ori- 
ginated in  a  great  measure  from  the  altered  condition  of  Spartan 
citizens,  in.  consequence  of  the  extension  of  Spartan  power  anfl 
dominion.  Sparta  had  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  Athens. 
In  the  various  cities  which  had  belonged  to  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, Lysander  establisbed  an  obgarchical  Council  of  ten,  called 
a  Decharcky*  or  Decemvirate,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Spartan 
HecTfoostf  or  governor.  The  Decarchies,  however,  remained  only 
a  short  time  in  power,  since  the  Spartan  government  regarded 
them  with  jealousy  as  the  partisans  of  Lysander ;  but  Hanuosts 
continued  to  be  placed  in  every  state  subject  to  their  empire. 
The  government  of  the  Harmosts  was  corrupt  and  oppressive ; 
no  justice  could  be  obtained  against  them  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Spartan  authorities  at  home ;  and  the  Grecian  cities  soon  had 
cause  to  regret  the  milder  and  more  equitable  swdy  of  Athens. 

The  commencement  of  the  Spartan  degeneracy  and  decay  may 
be  dated  from  her  entrance  upon  imperial  power.  Beftn^  the 
victories  of  Lysander,  iron  had  formed  the  only  Spartan  money. 
That  commander  brought  vaet  sums  of  gold  and  silver  into  the 
public  treaaniy,  in  Sfnte  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Ephors, 
who  regarded  such  a  |m>ceeding  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgus.  Several  instances  of  corruption  re- 
corded in  the  course  of  this  history  have,  however,  shown  that  the 
Spartans  were  far  from  insensible  to  the  love  of  money,  and  that 
they  contrived  to  g^tify  it  even  under  the  old  system.     But 
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properly  regarded,  an  exlenmon  of  the  currency  was  rendeieil 
neceBBaiy  l^  the  altered  utuation  of  Sparta.  It  would  have 
been  impoBsible  to  maintain  a  large  flevt  and  a  cotoaial  empre 
without  the  requiutc  funds ;  and  how,  for  inetance,  could  a  re- 
venue of  1000  talents,  which  Sparta  levied  from  the  sul^ect 
states,  have  been  represented  in  iron  money  ?  Whether  Sparta 
had  now  entered  on  a  career  to  which  the  national  genius  waa 
suited  is  another  question ;  and  it  wo^ld  not  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  in  grasping  the  splendid  prize  of  empire,  she 
lost  those  homely  virtues  which  previously  formed  her  chief  dis- 
tinction, and  ibr  which  her  childroi  were  naturally  moat  fitted. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  inSux  of  wealth  caused  a 
great  alteratitm  in  her  internal  condition.  It  was  only  the 
leading  men  who  were  enabled  to  enrich  themselves  by  loreign 
coromands  or  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasory.  Hence  taoee 
a  still  more  marked  distiDCtion  between  the  higher  class  of  citizens, 
called  Peers,  and  the  lower,  called  the  Equals  or  the  InleritMS.* 
Thelatter,  though  nominally  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privilegea, 
were  no  longer  able,  in  consequence  of  tiie  altered  scale  of  living, 
to  bear  their  share  at  the  Syssitia,  or  pubhc  tables,  and  thus 
sank  into  a  degraded  and  discontented  class,  in  which  Cinadon 
found  the  materials  of  his  sedition. 

i  6.  The  aHairs  of  Asia  Minor  soon  began  to  dnw  the  atten- 
tion of  AgesilauB  lo  that  quarter.  The  assistance  lent  to  Cyrus 
by  the  Spartans  was  no  secret  at  the  Fenian  court,  and  Tissa- 
phemes,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  with  the  satrapy 
of  Cyrus  in  addition  to  his  own,  no  sooner  returned  lo  his  go- 
vemnicnt  than  he  attacked  the  Ionian  cities,  theu  under  the 
protection  of  Sparta.  A  considerable  Lacedemonian  force  under 
Thimbron  was  despatohed  to  their  assistance,  and  which,  as 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  joined  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  who  had  served  under  Cyrus.  Thimbron,  however, 
proved  so  inefficient  a  commander,  that  he  was  superseded  appa- 
rently at  the  end  of  399  or  harming  of  398  b.c  ,  and  Dercylidas 
appomted  in  his  place,  a  man  who  from  his  cunning  and  re- 
sources  had  acquired  the  name  of  Sisyphus.  On  assuming  the 
command,  Dercyllidas  concluded  4  tiuce  with  Tissaphemes,  in 
order  that  he  might  direct  his  whole  ibree  against  Phamabazus, 
from  whom  he  had  received  a  personal  injury.  He  overran  the 
greater  part  of  .£olis  with  great  rapidity,  reducing  nine  towns 
in  eight  days,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia. 
Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  proceeded  into  Thrace,  where  he 
built  a  wall  across  the  Chersonese,  to  protect  the  Grecian  oolo- 
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nice  Com  ihc  attacJcB  of  the  barbsriana  of  the  interior.  On  his 
return  to  A»ia  he  received  orders  from  the  Ephois  to  attack 
Tiasaphemes  in  Caria,  whilst  the  Lacedsmoniiui  fleet  nndci 
Pharax  co-operated  with  him  on  the  coast.  But  here  the  Pet- 
sians  appeared  in  aueh  force,  the  two  satraps  having  united  their 
armies,  that  he  was  able  to  cfiect  but  little ;  and  being  surprised 
in  aji  unlavorable  position  would  himself  have  fluflered  severely 
but  for  the  timidity  of  Tiasapfaemea,  vrho  was  afraid  to  ventuie 
upon  an  action.  Under  these  circuniEtanees  an  armistice  waa 
agreed  to  ibr  the  purpose  of  treating  for  a  peace.  Dercyllidas  de- 
manded  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia :  the  FerBians  on  their  Eide  required 
Ihc  Lacedtemonians  to  withdr&w  their  army  &om  Asia  as  well  as 
their  various  hatmoeta,  or  governors. 

This  armistice  took  place  in  307  b.c.  Pharnabasus  availed 
himself  of  it  to  make  active  jneparationa  fur  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  He  obtained  large  reinforcements  of  FeiBian  troops,  and 
began  to  organize  a  Iteet  in  Fhtanicia  and  Cilicia.  This  was 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Conon,  of  whom  we  now 
fiist  beat  again  after  a  lapse  of  aeven  years  sines  his  defeat  at 
.Sgpapotami.  After  that  disastrous  battle,  Coatxi  fled  with  9 
triremes  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  now  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Evogoraa,  prince  of  Salamis.  At  the  instance  of  Phania- 
bazus,  Eeeonded  by  Evagoras,  Conon  consented  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  Persian  £eet,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
number  of  300  vessels. 

t  7.  It  was  the  news  of  these  extenavc  preparations  that  in- 
duced Agesilaus,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lysander,  to  volunteer  his 
services  Hgainst  the  Persians.  He  proposed  to  take  with  him 
oaly  30  full  tSpartati  citizens,  or  peers,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  council, 
tt^thcr  with  2000  Neodamodes,  or  enfrwichised  Helots,  and 
6000  hoplites  of  the  allies.  But  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens 
refused  on  diHerent  pleas  to  join  the  expedition.  Lysander  in- 
tended to  be  the  leader  of  the  30  Spartans,  and  expected  through 
them  to  be  the  virtual  commander  of  the  expedition  of  which 
Agesilaus  was  nominally  the  head. 

Since  the  time  of  Agamemnon  no  Grecian  king  had  led  an 
army  into  Asia ;  and  Agesilaus  studiously  availed  himself  of  the 
prestige  of  that  precedent  in  order  to  attract  recruits  to  his 
standard.  The  Spartan  kings  clHimed  to  inherit  the  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon;  and  to  render  the  parallel  more  complete,  Age- 
silaus proceeded  with  a  division  of  hie  fleet  to  Aulis,  intendmg 
there  tb  imitate  the  memorable  sacriflce  of  the  Homeric  hero. 
But  as  he  had  neglected  to  ask  the  permisnon  of  the  Thebans, 
and  conducted  the  sacrifice  and  solemnities  by  means  of  his 
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awn  prophets  and  minister,  and  in  a.  manner  at  variance  with 
Ihc  usual  rites  of  the  temple,  the  Thebans  were  ofieudod,  and 
expelled  him  by  anned  Ibrce : — an  ineult  which  he  never 
forgave. 

i  8.  It  was  in  396  b.c  that  AgeaUus  arrived  at  Bphesus,  and 
took  the  command  in  Asia.  He  demanded  the  eune  conditions 
of  peace  as  those  previously  made  by  Dcrcyllidae  ;  and  in  order 
that  there  might  be  time  to  conunimicHte  with  the  Fereian  court, 
the  aimiBtice  vas  renewed  for  three  months.  During  this  in- 
terval of  repoee,  Lysandcr,  by  his  arrogance  and  pretensions, 
ofiended  both  Agealaus  and  the  Thirty  Spartans.  Agesilaus, 
detennincd  to  uphold  his  dignity,  subjected  Lysander  to  so 
many  humiliations  that  he  was  at  last  fain  to  request  his  dis- 
miBsal  from  Ephesus,  and  was  accordingly  gent  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  he  did  good  service  to  the  Spartan  interests. 

i  9.  Meanwhile  Tissaphemcs,  having  received  large  rein- 
forcements, sent  a  message  to  Agesilaus  before  the  armistice 
had  expired,  ordering  him  to  quit  Asia.  Agesilaus  replied  by 
saying  that  he  thanked  the  satrap  for  perjuring  himself  to 
flagrantly  as  to  set  the  gods  against  him,  and  immediately  made 
preparations  as  if  he  would  attack  Tiseaphames  in  Caria ;  but 
having  thus  put  the  enemy  on  a  false  scent,  he  suddenly  turned 
northwards  into  Fhrygia,  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  and  marched 
without  opposition  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dascylium,  the  le- 
adence  of  the  satrap  himself.  Here,  however,  he  was  repulsed 
by  the  Persian  cavalry  ;  and  the  sacrifices  proving  unfavourable 
for  an  advance,  Agesilaus  gave  ordcis  to  retreat.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded into  winter  quarters  at  Epheeus,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  organizing  a  body  of  cavoby  to  compete  with  the  Feisians. 
A  conscription  was  accordingly  made  of  the  richest  Greeks  in 
the  various  towns,  who,  however,  were  allowed  if  they  pleased 
to  provide  substitutes.  By  these  and  other  energetic  exertions, 
which  during  the  winter  gave  to  Bphesus  the  appearance  of  one 
vast  arsenal,  the  army  was  brought  into  excellent  condition;  and 
Agesilaus  gave  out  early  in  the  spring  of  390  B.C.  that  he  should 
march  direct  upon  Sardis.  Tissaphemes,  suspecting  another 
feint,  now  dispOTsed  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  tho  Msander- 
But  this  time  Agesilaus  marched  as  he  had  announced,  and  m 
three  days  arrived  unopposed  on  the  banks  of  tho  Factolus,  be- 
fore the  Fersian  cavalry  could  be  recalled,  '^'hen  they  at  last 
came  up,  the  newly-raised  Grecian  horse,  anisted  by  the  peltasts, 
and  some  of  the  younger  and  more  active  hoplites.  soon  succeeded 
in  putting  them  to  flight.  Many  of  the  Fereians  were  ^wned 
in  the  Pactolus,  and  their  cunp,  containing  much  booty  and 
several  camels,  was-taken. 
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4  10.  Ageailaiu  now  piudied  hU  ravages  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Sardk,  flie  residenee  of  Tusaphemes.  But  the  career  of  that 
timid  and  treachennu  satrap  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
queen-motbei,  Parysatis,  who  had  succeeded  ia  regaining  her 
influence  over  Arbixerxes,  making  a  pretext  of  the  disasten 
which  had  attended  the  anna  of  Tissajjienies,  but  in  reality  to 
avenge  the  part  which  he  had  taken  against  her  son  Cyrus, 
caused  an  order  to  he  sent  down  from  Susa  for  his  execution ;  in 
pursuance  of  which  he  was  seized  in  a  bath  at  CoIobbb,  and  be- 
headed. Tithiaustes,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  this  order,  succeeded  Tissaphemes  in  the  satrapy,  and  inune- 
diately  reopened  negotiations  with  AgesiUus  ;  proposing  that  if 
he  quitted  Asia  the  Greek  cities  there  Hhould  enjoy  their  in- 
dependence, with  the  sole  exception  of  paying  to  Persia  the  tri- 
bute originally  imposed  upon  them.  Agesilaus  relied  that  he 
could  decide  nothing  without  consulting  the  authorities  at  htnne. 
For  this  purpose  an  armistice  of  six  months  was  concluded ;  and 
meanwhile  Tithranstes,  by  a  subsidy  of  30  talents,  induced  Age- 
silaus to  more  out  of  his  satrapy  into  that  of  Phamabazus. 

HI.  Diuring  this  march  into  PhrygiaAgeailans  received  a  new 
commiasion  fixnn  home,  appointing  hun  the  head  of  the  naval  as 
well  as  of  the  land  force— two  commands  never  before  united 
in  a  single  Spartan.  For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of 
.Xgospotami  the  naval  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  threatened. 
CoDon,  with  a  fleet  of  40  triremes,  occupied  the  port  of  Caunus, 
on  the  confines  of  C  aria  and  Lycia,  and  was  there  blockaded  by  a 
Lacediemonian  fleet  of  120  triremes  under  Fharax;  but  a  re- 
inforcement of  40  more  ships  having  come  to  the  aid  of  Conon, 
Fharax  raised  the  blockade  and  retired  to  Rhodes.  Here  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  Spartan 
government  was  held.  The  inhabitants  rose,  compelled  the  Spar- 
tan fleet  to  leave  the  island,  and  pnt  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Conon,  who  now  sailed  thither. 

1 12.  Agesilaus,  having  despatched  orders  to  the  Lacedemonian 
maritime  dependencies  to  prepare  a  new  fleet  of  120  triremes 
against  the  following  year,  and  having  appointed  his  brother- 
in-law,  Pisander,  to  the  oommand  of  it,  marched  himself  into  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazus.  Be  passed  the  winter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dascylium,  the  rich  and  fertile  country  about  which 
aflbrded  comutrtable  quartera  and  abundant  plunder  to  the 
Grecian  army. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  winter  a  Greek  of  Cyzicus,  named 
Apolh^hanes,  brought  about  an  interview  beteen  Agesilaus  and 
Phamabazus.  Agemlaus,  with  the  Thirty,  having  arrived  first  at 
the  appointed  ^ace,  sat  down  without  ceremony  on  the  grass. 
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When  the  Satrap  came,  accompanied  with  all  the  luxury  of  ori- 
ental pomp,  his  attendants  prepared  to  spread  some  rich  carpets 
for  him ;  Imt  Phaniabazus,  observing  how  the  Spartans  were 
seated,  was  ashamed  to  avail  himself  of  such  luxuries,  and  sat 
down  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Ageailaus.  After  mutual 
salates,  Phamabazus  b^an  to  reproach  the  Greelcs  with  their 
treatment  of  one  who  had  always  been  their  faithful  ally.  "  You 
.  htive  reduced  me  so  low,"  be  observed, "  that  1  have  scarcely  a 
dinner  except  from  your  leavings.  My  reridenoes,  my  parks  and 
hunting-grounds,  the  charm  of  my  life,  are  all  burnt  or  destroyed. 
Fray  tell  me  if  this  is  gratitude.  The  Spartans  seemed  struck 
with  shame ;  and  Ag^aus,  after  a  long  pause,  remarked  in 
apology  that  their  war  with  the  Pernau  king  compelled  them  to 
act  as  they  bad  done  ;  that  towards  himself  peraonally  they  had 
the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  invited  him  to  join  their  alliance, 
when  they  would  support  him  in  independence  of  die  Persian 
king.  The  reply  of  Phamabazus  was  diarocterized  by  a  noble 
frankness.  "  If  the  king,"  he  said,  "  should  deprive  me  a(  my 
command,  1  would  willingly  become  your  ally ;  but  so  long  as  I 
am  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power,  expect  from  me  Dotbing 
but  war."  Agesiiaus  was  touched  with  the  satrap's  magnanimity. 
Taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  observed,  "  Would  to  Heaven  that 
with  such  noble  sentiments  it  were  pogsible  for  you  to  be  onr 
friend  But  at  all  events  I  will  at  once  quit  your  territory,  and 
never  again  molest  you  or  your  property  so  long  as  thrae  are 
other  Persians  against  whom  to  turn  my  arms." 

i  13.  Ill  pursuance  of  this  promise  Agesiians  now  entered  the 
plains  of  Theb6,  near  the  gulf  oi'  Eheus ;  but  whilst  he  was  here 
preparing  an  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  into  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  ho  was  suddenly  recalled  home  (b.c.  394)  to  avert 
the  dangers  which  threatea»l  his  native  country. 

Meanwhile  Conon,  who  had  remained  almost  inactive  since  the 
revolt  of  Rhodes,  proceeded  in  person  to  Babylon,  and  sooceeded 
in  obtaining  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  ArtaEences.  He 
shared  his  command  with  Phamabazus,  and  by  their  joint  exer> 
tions  a  powerful  fleet,  partly  Fhcsnician  and  partly  Qrecian,  was 
speedily  equipped,  superior  in  number-  to  that  dE  the  Lacede- 
monians under  Fisander.  About  the  month  of  July  Conon 
proceeded  to  the  peninsula  of  Cuidus,  in  Caria,  and  oSered 
Fisandar  battle.  Though  inferior  in  strength,  Fisander  did 
not  shrink  from  the  encounter.  Being  abandoned,  however, 
by  his  Asiastic  allies,  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  numbers, 
tatd  fell  gallantly  fighting  to  the  last.  More  than  half  the  Lace- 
dtemonian  fleet  was  cither  captured  or  destroyed.  This  event 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  August  b.c.  394. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

THE  CORINTHUn  WAR.      FROM   THE  BATTLE  OF  C 


§1.  MieeionofTiriocrfttegtotheflrwiancitien.  g  !.  Hostilitiet  betvcen 
Sparta  and  Thfbes.  §  8.  The  Atheniana  join  the  Thebiuia.  Defeat 
and  death  or  LyBaoder.  Ketreat  of  FaDianias.  §  4.  Leaene  aminit 
Sparta.  Battle  of  Corinth.  §  s.  Homevard  march  of  Ageeilaus. 
66.  Battle  of  Coroaea.  §  I.  Losa  of  the  Spartan  maritime  empire. 
I  8.  Cotion  rebuilds  the  valla  of  Athens.  §  S.  Civil  dieaeneiong  at 
Corintli.  %  10.  Campaign  of  Apeailaua  in  the  Corinthian  territory, 
g  11.  New  ayatem  of  tactics  introduced  by  Iphieralee.  Deatmetion 
of  a  Spartan  mora  by  his  lightr-anned  troopB.  §  12.  Negotiationa  of 
Antalcidaa  with  the  PerBiant  Death  of  Conon.  Defeat  and  death 
ofThirabron.  g  13.  Muritime  war  on  the  coast  of  Ania.  Revolt  of 
Ehodes.  Thrasybuhia  appointed  Atlienian  commander.  Hia  deatli 
at  ABpendna.  Anaiibiu*  defeated  by  Iphierat«a  at  the  Hellespont. 
§  14.  War  between  Athens  and  jCgina-  TelentiascnrpriBeathePiisus. 
I IC.  Peace  of  Antalcidaa.     g  IB.  Its  character. 

k  1.  The  jealousy  and  ill-will  with  which  the  newly  acquired 
empire  of  the  Spartans  was  regarded  by  the  other  Grecian  slates 
hadnot  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Persians;  and  when  Tithraustes 
succeeded  to  the  satrapy  of  Tieeaphemes  he  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  this  feeling  by  exciting  a  war  against  Sparta  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  itself.  With  this  view  he  despatched  one  Timo- 
crates,  a  Rhodian,  to  the  leading  Grecian  cities  which  appeared 
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faofitile  to  SparU,  carrying  with  him  a  eum  of  50  talents  to  be 
dUtributed  amaog  the  chief  men  in  each  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  over  to  the  views  of  Penia.  This  traiuactian, 
however,  is  scarcely  to  be  viewed  La  the  light  of  a  private  bribe, 
but  rathei  as  a  sum  publicly  advanced  for  a  specific  puipose. 
Timociates  was  succeaaful  in  Thebes,  Coiinth,  and  Argoe ;  but 
he  appeara  not  to  have  visited  Athens. 

i  2.  Uoatilitics  were  at  first  confined  to  Sparta  and  Thebes. 
A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the  Opuntian  Locrians  and  the 
Phocians  reroectirtg  a  atrip  of  border  land,  the  former  people 
appealed  to  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Phocis.  The  Fhocians  on 
their  side  invoked  the  aid  of  the  LacedemomanB,  who  elated 
with  the  prosperous  state  of  their  af&irs  in  Asia,  and  moreover 
desirous  of  avenging  the  afironts  they  had  received  from  the 
Thebans,  readily  listened  to  the  appeal.  Lysajider,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  war,  was  directed  to  attack  the 
town  of  Haliartua,  having  first  augmented  the  small  force  which 
he  took  with  him  by  contingents  levied  among  the  tribes  of 
Mount  (Eta ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  King  Pausaniaa  should 
join  him  on  a  fixed  day  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  lAcediemonians  and  their  Peloponne^an 
alUes. 

t  3.  Nothing  could  more  Htrikingly  denote  the  altered  state 
of  feeling  in  Greece  than  the  request  for  BasistanCB  which  the 
Thebans,  thus  menaced,  made  to  their  ancient  enemies  and  rivals 
the  Atbeoiana  ;  even  ofiering,  as  an  inducement,  to  assist  them 
in  recovering  their  lost  empire.  Nor  were  the  Athenians  back- 
ward in  responding  to  the  appeal  Disunion,  however,  prevailed 
among  the  BtsoLians  themselves ;  and  Orchomenus,  the  second 
city  in  importance  in  their  confederacy,  revolted  at  the  approach 
of  Lysander,  and  joined  the  Lacednmonians.  That  commander, 
aAer  ravagiag  the  country  round  Lebadea,  proceeded  according 
to  agreement  to  Haliartus,  though  he  had  as  yet  received  no 
tidings  of  Pausanias.  Here,  in  a  sally  made  by  the  citizens, 
opportunely  supported  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  body  of 
Thebans,  the  army  of  Lysander  was  routed,  and  himself  slain : 
and  though  his  troops,  favoured  by  some  rugged  ground  in  theii 
lear,  succeeded  in  rallying  and  repulsing  their  asBaJlaats,  yet,  dis- 
heartened by  the  severe  loss  which  they  hod  sutTered,  and  by  the 
death  of  their  general,  they  disbanded  and  dispersed  themselves 
in  the  night  time.  Thus  when  Pausanias  at  last  came  up,  he 
found  no  army  to  imite  with ;  and  as  an  imposing  Athenian 
force  had  arrived,  he  now,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  took 
the  humiliating  step — always  deemed  a  confession  of  inferiority — 
of  requesting  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  who  had  fallen 
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in  tfa& preceding  battle.  Even  this,  however,  the  Thcbana  would 
not  grant  except  on  the  conditioQ  that  the  LocedKinonianB 
should  immediately  quit  their  territory.  With  these  terms  Fau- 
Banias  was  forced  to  comply  ;  and  after  duly  interring  the  bodies 
of  Lygander  and  his  fallen  comrades,  the  Lacedtemoniane  deject- 
edly pursued  their  homeward  march,  followed  by  the  Thebans, 
who  manifested  by  repeated  insiilla,  and  even  by  blows  admin- 
istered to  stragglers,  the  insolence  inspired  by  their  success.  Fau- 
sanias,  afraid  to  face  the  public  indignation  of  the  Spartans, 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea ;  and  being 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  only  escaped  that  fate  by 
remaining  in  the  simctuaTy,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Agesipolis, 

i  4.  The  enemies  of  9parta  took  fresh  courage  from  this  dis- 
aster to  her  arms.  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos  now  formed  with 
Thebes  a  solemn  alhance  against  her.  The  league  was  soon  Joined 
by  the  Bubceans,  the  Acamanians,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  Am- 
braciots,  the  Leucadiana,  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace.  In  the 
spring  of  391  B.c.  the  allies  assembled  at  Corinth,  and  the  war, 
which  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  merely  Bmotian,  was  now 
called  the  Corinthian,  by  which  name  it  is  known  in  history.  This 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs  determined  the  Ephots  to  recall 
Agesilaus,  m  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  allies  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  with  a 
force  of  S4.000  hoplites,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  Athenians, 
together  with  a  con^derable  body  of  light  troops  and  cavalry. 
The  Lacedtemonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristodemus,  had 
also  made  the  most  active  preparations.  The  exact  amount  of 
their  force  is  not  known,  but  it  was  in  all  probability  consi- 
derably inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  latter  were  full  of 
confidetice,  and  the  Corinthian  Timolaus  proposed  marching 
straight  upon  Sparta,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  bum  the 
wasps  in  their  nest  before  they  came  for^  to  sting.  This  bold, 
but  perhaps  judicious  advice,  was,  however,  anticipated  by  the 
unwonted  activiW  of  the  LacedEemonians,  who  had  already 
crossed  their  bonier,  and,  advancing  by  Tegea  and  Mantin^a, 
had  taken  up  a  position  at  Sicyon.  The  allies,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded as  &r  as  Nemea,  now  fell  back  upon  Corinth,  and  en- 
camped on  some  rugged  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
Here  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Lacednmonians  gained  the 
victory,  though  theit  allied  troops  were  put  to  the  rout.  Of  the 
Spartans  themselves  only  8  men  fell ;  but  of  their  allies  1100 
perished,  and  of  the  confederates  as  many  as  2800.  This  battle, 
called  the  battle  of  Corinth,  was  fought  apparently  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Cnidus,  in  July  394  B.C. 
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t  5.  AgenlauB,  who  had  lelinquiahed  -nrith  a.  heavy  heart  his 
pfojecled  expedition  into  Asia,  was  now  od  hia  homeward  march. 
Sy  the  promise  of  rewaida  at  Sestus  in  the  Cheraoneee,  he  had 
persuaded  the  bravest  and  meet  efficient  Boldiere  in  his  army  to 
accompany  him,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
with  Xenoph<Hi  at  theii  head.  The  route  of  Ageailaua  was  mubh 
the  same  as  the  one  formerly  traversed  by  Xerxes,  and  the  camels 
which  accompanied  the  army  gave  it  somewhat  of  an  oriental 
aspect.  At  Ampfaipolis  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory  at 
Corinth ;  but  his  heart  was  so  full  of  schemes  against  Feraia, 
that  the  feeling  which  it  awakened  itv  his  boeom  wha  rather  one 
of  r^^  that  so  many  Greeks  had  fiiUen,  whose  united  eiibrts 
might  have  emancipated  Asia  Minor,  than  of  joy  at  the  succesa 
of  his  countrymen.  Having  fbiced  his  way  through  a  desultory 
opposition  offered  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  he  crossed  Mount 
(Hhrys,  and  morch^  unopposed  the  rest  of  the  way  through  the 
straits  of  Thermopyle  to  the  frontiers  of  Fhocis  and  B<Botia. 
Here  the  evil  tidings  reached  him — foreshadowed  according  to 
ancient  superstition  hy  an  ecUpseof  the  sun  (14  Aug.  394  B.C.) — 
of  the  defeat  and  deaUi  of  his  brother-in-law,  Fisander,  at  Cnidus. 
Fearing  the  impression  which  such  sod  news  might  produce  upcu 
his  men,  he  gave  out  that  the  Lacedatmoman  fleet  had  gained  a 
victory,  though  Fisander  had  perished ;  and,  having  oflered  sacri- 
fice as  if  for  a  victory,  he  ordered  an  advance. 

i  G.  Agesilaus  soon  came  up  with  the  cwifederate  army,  which 
hod  prepared  to  oppose  him  in  the  plain  of  Coionea.  The  hostile 
forces  approached  each  other  slowly  and  in  silence,  till  within 
about  a  furlong,  when  the  Thebans  raised  the  pnau,  and  charged 
at  a  running  pace.  They  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  Orchome- 
nians,  who  formed  the  leA  wing  of  the  anny  of  Age^laus,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  But  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hne  Agewlaus  was  victorious,  and  the  Thebans 
now  saw  themselves  cut  ofl*  from  their  companions,  who  had 
retreated  and  taken  up  a  position  on  Mount  Hehcon.  Facing 
about  and  forming  in  deep  and  compact  order,  the  Thebans 
sought  to  rqoin  ihe  main  body,  but  they  were  opposed  by  Age- 
silaus and  his  troops.  The  shock  of  the  conflicting  masMS  which 
ensued  was  one  of  the  moat  tenible  recorded  b  the  annals  of 
Grecian  warfare.  The  shields  of  the  foremost  tanks  were  shat- 
tered, their  speaiB  broken,  so  that  daggers  became  the  only 
available  arm.  The  r^rular  war-shout  was  suppressed,  but  the 
silence  was  occasionally  hroken  by  deep  and  furious  exclamations. 
Agesilaus,  who  was  in  the  front  ranks,  unequal  by  his  size  and 
■tiength  to  sustain  so  furious  an  onset,  was  flung  down,  trodden 
on,  and  covered  with  wounds ;  but  the  devoted  courage  of  the 
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50  Spartans  forming  his  body-guani  rescued  him  from  death. 
The  Thebane  finally  forced  their  way  through,  but  not  without 
severe  loss.  The  Tictoiy  of  Ageailaua  was  not  very  decisive  ; 
but  the  Thebans  tacitly  acknowledged  their  defeat  by  soliciting 
the  customary  truce  for  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

After  the  battle  Agesilaus  visited  Delphi,  where  be  dedicated 
to  Apollo  a  tithe,  valued  at  the  large  sum  of  100  talents,  of  the  - 
booty  which  he  had  acquired  duriog  his  Asiatic  campaigns,  Ho 
then  returned  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  received  with  the  meet 
livelydemonstrationBofgratitude  and  esteem,  and  became  hence- 
ibrwaids  the  sole  director  of  Spartan  policy. 

i  7.  Thus  in  less  than  two  months  the  iiacediemonians  had 
fought  two  battles  on  land,  and  one  at  sea ;  namely,  those  of 
Corinth,  Coroii&a,  and  Cnidus.  But,  though  they  had  been  vic- 
torious in  the  land  engagements,  they  were  so  little  decisive  as 
to  lead  to  no  important  result ;  whilst  their  defeat  at  Cnidus 
produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  maritiiue  empire,  even  faster  than  they 
had  acquired  it  after  the  battle  of  .£gc«potami.  For  as  Conoii 
and  Pharnabazus  sailed  with  their  victorious  £eet  from  island 
to  island,  and  from  port  to  port,  their  approach  was  everywhere 
the  signal  for  the  flight  or  expulsion  of  the  Spartan  harmoets. 
AbyduB  formed  the  only  exception  to  this  urtiversal  surrender. 
Fortunately  for  Sparta  the  able  and  experienced  Bercyllidas  was 
then  harmost  in  that  city,  and  by  his  activity  and  courage  he 
succeeded  in  preserving  not  only  Abydu»,  hut  also  the  opposite 
Chersonese  from  the  grasp  of  Phamabazus. 

i  8.  In  the  spring  of  tho  following  year,  B.C.  393,  Conon  Bad 
Phamabazus  sailed  from  the  Helleepont  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and,  afW  visiting  Melos  and  several  of  the  Cyclades,  directed 
their  course  to  the  Peloponnesus.  After  ravaging  the  coast  of 
Laconia  at  several  points,  and  taking  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  th^  established  an  Athenian  garrison,  they  sailed  to  the 
isthmus  of^Corinth,  then  occupied  as  a  central  post  by  the  allies. 
The  appearance  of  a  Persian  fleet  in  the  Saronic  gulf  was  a 
strange  sight  to  Grecian  eyes,  and  one  which  might  have  served 
as  a  severe  comment  on  the  elTect  of  their  suicidal  wars.  Fhar- 
nabazus  assured  the  allies  of  his  support,  and  gave  earnest  of  it 
by  advancing  to  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Conon 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  hatred  of  Phamabazus  towards 
Sparta  to  procure  a  boon  for  his  native  city.  As  the  satrap  was 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  homewards  Conon  obtained  leave  to 
employ  the  seamen  in  rebuilding  the  fortifications  of  Pirteus  and 
the  long  walls  of  Athens.  Phamabazus  also  granted  a  large  sum 
for  the  i«me  purpose ;  and  Coaon  had  thus  the  glory  of  appear- 
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ing',  like  a  second  ThemiBtocles,  the  deliTerer  and  restorer  ofluB 
country.  By  a  eingular  revolution  of  fortune,  the  Thebans,  who 
had  moBt  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  Athens,  at  weQ  aa  the  PerBiana, 
who  had  subsidized  Sparta  to  destroy  the  city,  now  gave  their 
funds  and  labour  to  restore  it  Before  the  end  of  autumn  the  walls 
were  rebuilt.  Athens  seemed  now  restored,  if  not  to  power,  at 
least  to  independence  ;  and  if  she  reflected  but  the  shadow  of  her 
tbrmer  greatness,  she  was  at  least  raised  up  from  the  depths  of 
Iter  degradation.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  founded  Athena  a 
second  time,  Canon  sailed  to  the  islands  to  lay  again  the  founda- 
tions of  an  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

f  9.  During  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (b.c.  392),  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Corinthian 
territory.  The  Onean  mountains,  which  extend  bctoh  the  Isth- 
mns  south  of  its  narrowest  part,  aflbrd  an  excellent  line  of 
defence  against  an  invading  army.  Through  these  mountains 
there  are  only  three  passes,  one  by  the  Saronio  gulf,  close  to 
Cenchreie,  a  second  through  a  ravine  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Acrocorinthus  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  a  third  along  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  lies  between  the  western  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  two  former  of 
these  passes  could  easily  be  defended  by  a  resolute  body  of 
troops  against  superior  numbers  ;  and  the  third  was  completely 
protected  by  two  long  walls  running  down  from  Corinth  to 
I^echteum,  the  port  of  the  city  npon  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Corinth 
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and  the  passes  of  the  Onean  mountuns  were  now  occupied  by 
tho  allied  troops  ;  but  while  the  aUies  themselves  sufiered  little 
01  nothing,  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  fell  upon  Corinth.  The 
Spartans  took  np  theii  head-quarteis  at  Sicyon,  whence  they 
ravaged  the  fertile  Corinthian  plaia  upon  the  coast.  The  wealthy 
Corinthian  proprietors  suffered  so  much  from  the  devastation  of 
theii  lands,  that  many  of  them  became  anxious  to  renew  their 
old  alliance  with  SpEirta.  A  large  number  of  the  other  Co- 
rinthians participated  in  these  feetingB,  and  the  leading  men  in 
pcfwer,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  wide-spread  disagection  among  the  citizens,  that  they  in- 
troduced a  body  of  Argives  into  the  city  during  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the 
opposite  party  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  go- 
vernment now  formed  such  a,  close  union  with  Argos,  that  even 
the  boundary  marks  between  the  two  states  were  removed,  and 
the  very  name  of  Corinth  was  changed  to  that  of  Argos.  But 
the  aristocratical  party  at  Corinth,  which  was  still  numerous, 
contrived  to  admit  Fraxitas,  the  Lacedomonian  commander  at 
Sicyon,  within  the  long  walls  which  connected  Corinth  with 
Lechffium.  In  the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  a  battle 
took  place  between  the  LacedrnmoniauB  and  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dislodge  them.  The  Co- 
rinthiauH,  however,  were  defeated,  and  this  victory  was  followed 
by  the  demohtion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  long  walls  by 
T^xitas.  The  Lacedsmonians  now  marched  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Crommyon.  These  events  happened  in 
B.C.  392. 

t  10.  The  breach  effected  in  the  long  walla  of  Corinth  excited 
great  alarm  at  Athens,  as  it  opened  a  secure  passage  to  the  Lace- 
diemonians  into  Attica  and  Boeotia.  Accordingly  the  Athenians 
moved  in  great  force  to  Corinth,  with  carpentera  and  other  ne- 
cessary workmen ;  and  with  this  assistance  the  Corinthians  soon 
restored  the  breach.  In  the  summer  of  b.c.  391,  this  step  was, 
however,  rendered  useless  in  consequence  of  Ageailaus,  assisted 
by  the  Laecdsmonian  fleet  under  his  brother  Teleutias,  having 
obtained  possession  not  only  of  the  long  walls,  but  also  of  the 
port  of  Lechfeum  itself,  Agesilaua  followed  up  hia  success  by 
inarching  into  the  rocky  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  Lechatum 
and  the  Alcyonian  sea,  from  which  Corinth  derived  both  support 
and  assistance.  The  two  principal  places  in  this  district,  Pirteum 
and  CEnoe,  together  with  large  booty  and  many  captives,  fell  into 
his  hands.  Corinth  was  now  smjounded  on  every  side  ;  and  the 
Thebans  were  thrown  into  such  alarm  that  they  sent  envoys  to 
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AgeailauB  to  treat  of  peace.  Ageolaus  had  nover  foigiTHii  the 
Thebftns  for  having  interrupted  hie  Bacrifice  at  Aulis  ;  and  he 
now  Brazed  the  opportunity  c£  gratifying  his  Bpite  against  them. 
Acconlingly,  when  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  he 
treated  them  with  the  moet  marked  contempt,  and  affected  not 
to  notice  them.,  But  a  retributive  Nemesis  was  at  hand.  As 
Agesilaus  eat  in  a  pavilion  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  which  adjoined 
the  sacred  grove  of  Hera,  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of 
a  long  train  of  captives,  paraded  under  the  guard  of  Lacedemo- 
nian hoplites,  a  man  galloped  up  on  a  foaming  horse,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  disaster  more  novel  and  moie  astounding 
than  any  that  had  ever  yet  befallen  the  Spartan  atma.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  a  whole  LacedEemonian 
mora,  or  battalion,  by  the  hght-armed  mercenaries  of  the  Athe- 
nian Iphicrates. 

til.  For  the  preceding  tvro  years  Iphicrates  had  commanded 
a  body  of  mercenariea,  consisting  of  [teltasts  •  who  had  been 
fint  organised  by  Conon  after  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens. 
For  this  force  Iphicrates  introduced  those  improved  anna  and 
tactics  which  form  an  epoch  in  the  Urecian  art  of  war.  Uia 
object  was  to  combine  as  far  as  possible  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  hoplites  and  light-armed  troops.  He  substituted  a  linen 
corslet  for  the  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  lessened 
the  shield,  while  he  rendered  the  light  javelin  and  short  sword 
of  the  peltasts  more  efiective  by  lengthening  them  both  one-half. 
These  troops  soon  proved  very  efiective.  At  their  head  Iphi- 
cratea  attacked  and  defeated  the  Fhliasions,  gained  a  victory  near 
Sicyon,  and  inflicted  such  loss  upon  the  Arcadian  hopUtes  that 
they  were  afraid  to  meet  his  peltasts  in  the  field.  He  now  venr 
hired  upon  a  bolder  exploit. 

A  body  of  Amycltean  hoplites  had  obtained  leave  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  in  their  native  city  ;  and  a  Lace- 
diemonian  mora,  GOO  stroi^;,  was  appointed  to  escort  them  till 
they  should  be  considered  out  of  reach  of  attack.  Iphicrates, 
who  was  in  Corinth  with  bis  peltasts,  auflered  the  Amyclnans 
and  their  escort  to  pass  unmolested ;  but  on  the  return  of  the 
Laeedcemonians  he  sallied  forthwith  inconceivable  hardihood,  and 
attacked  them  in  flank  and  rear.  tSo  many  fell  under  the  darts 
and  arrows  of  the  peltasts  that  the  LacedsBnionian  captain  called 
a  halt,  and  ordered  the  youngest  and  most  active  of  his  hoplites 
to  rush  forward  and  drive  oS'  the  assailants.  But  their  heavy 
atms  rendered  them  quite  unequal  to  such  a  mode  of  fighting ; 
nor  did  the  Lacedsmonian  cavalry,  which  now  came  up,  but 

*  So  called  from  the  p«lta,  or  bind  of  ahield  vhich  th«]r  eaniwi 
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which  acted  with  very  liUle  vigour  and  courage,  pmdtice  any 
better  efiect.  At  length  the  LacedffimonianB  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing an  eminence,  where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand ;  but 
at  this  moment  Calliaa  arrived  with  some  Athenian  hoplit^ 
jrom  Cotiuth,  whereupon  the  alieady  disheartened  Lacednmo- 
nians  broke  and  fled  in  ooofuaion,  pursued  by  the  peltasts,  who 
conunittett  such  havoc,  chasing  and  killing  some  of  them  er^n 
in.  the  sea,  that  but  very  few  of  the  whole  body  succeeded  in 
leaching  Leclueum.  ^  ■ 

The  news  of  this  defeat  produced  a  great  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Theban  envoys  then  with  Agestkus.  They  did  not 
Bay  anotbei  word  about  peace,  but  merely  ad(ed  peimission  to 
communicate  with  their  countrymen  at  Corinth.  AgeailauB,  per- 
ceiving theit  alteied  sentiments,  and  taking  them  with  him, 
marched  on  the  following  day  with  his  whole  tbree  to  Corinth, 
vrhere  he  defied  the  garrison  to  come  out  to  battle.  But  Iphi- 
crates  waa  too  prudent  to  hazard  his  recently  achieved  success ; 
and  AgesilauB  marched  hack  to  Sparta  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
avoiding  all  thoee  places  where  the  inhabitants,  though  allies, 
were  likely  to  show  their  satiBfaction  at  the  disgrace  of  the  Spar- 
tan, arms.  No  sooner  was  he  departed  than  Iphierates  sallied 
forth  irom  Corinth  and  retook  Sidus,  Crommyon,  Pirffium,  and 
(Enoe,  thus  Uberating  all  the  northern  and  eaatera  tertitory  of 
Corinth.  But,  in  spite  of  his  military  abilities  and  great  services, 
the  domineering  character  of  Iphicrates  had  rendered  him  so 
unpopular  at  Corinth,  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  lecall 
him,  and  appoint  Chabrias  in  his  place. 

1 1 3.  Meantime  important  events  had  taken  place  in  connexion 
with  the  maritime  war.  The  tuccewea  of  Conon  had  inspired 
the  Laoednmonians  with  such  alarm  that  they  resolved  to  spare 
no  efibrts  to  r^ain  the  goodwill  of  the  Persians.  With  this 
view  they  sent  Antalcidas,  an  able  poUtician  trained  in  the 
school  of  Lysander,  (o  negotiate  with  Tiribazui,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Titbraustes  in  the  satrapy  of  Ionia,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  general  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Persia.  His  nego- 
tiations, however,  though  supported  hy  the  influence  of  Tiri- 
bazua,  at  present  proved  unsuccesstul.  Conon,  and  the  other 
refHesentatives  of  the  aUies  in  Asia,  rejected  with  indignation 
the  proposal  of  Antalcidas  to  abandon  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia 
to  Persia ;  nor  was  the  court  of  Suaa  itself  as  yet  disposed  to 
entertain  any  amicable  telations  with  Sparta,  Tiribazus,  how- 
aver,  covertly  supplied  the  LacedEemoniuis  with  money  for  the 
purposes  of  their  fleet,  and,  by  a  grots  breach  of  public  &ith, 
caused  Conon  to  be  seized  and  detained,  under  the  pretence  that 
he  was  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Gieat  King.    This 
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event  proved  tho  end  of  Conon'e  public  life.  According  to  one 
acGoimt  the  PeiBians  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  ia  prison  ; 
but  it  eeema  more  probable  that  he  escaped  and  again  took 
refuge  with  Gvagoras  in  Cyprus.  Be  this,  ho'wevcr,  aa  it  may, 
the  public  labours  of  one  of  the  most  useful,  if  not  one  of  the 
greateat,  of  Athenian  citizens,  -were  now  brought  to  a  close :  a 
man  from  livhoae  hands  his  country  reaped  nothing  but  benefit, 
and  to  whose  reputation  history  seems  to  have  dons  but  scanty 
justice. 

Struthae,  who  held  tho  command  in  Ionia  during  the  absence 
of  TiiibazuB  at  Su»a,  carried  on  hostilities  with  vigour  against 
the  Lacedfcmottiana.  In  spite  of  his  proved  incapacity,  Thimbron 
had  been  again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  of  8000 
men ;  but  while  on  hia  march  from  Ephesue  be  was  surprised 
by  Struthas,  and  sufiered  a  complete  defeat.  Thimbron  himself 
was  among  the  alain,  and  those  of  bis  soldiers  who  escaped  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities. 

H  3 .  The  island  of  Rhodes  now  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
beUigerents.  The  democratical  party  in  this  island,  having  ob~ 
tained  the  upper  hand,  had  revolted  from  Persia ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans, fearing  that  they  would  form  an  alliance  with  Athens,  sent 
Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesitaus,  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  the 
island,  although  they  were  themselves  at  war  with  Persia,  so 
much  greater  was  their  fear  of  the  Athenians  than  of  the  Per- 
sians. On  his  way  from  Cnidus,  Teleutias  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured an  Athenian  squadron  of  10  triremes  under  PhilocrKtes, 
which  was  proceeding  to  assist  Evngoms  in  a  struggle  that  waa 
impending  between  him  and  the  Persians.  The  news  of  tJiia 
reverse,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  the  Lacedmnoniaa  fleet, 
induced  the  Athenians  to  despatch,  in  B.C.  369,  a  fleet  d'  40 
triremes,  under  Thrasybulua,  to  tho  coasts  of  Asia  Minor — a.  feat 
which  betokens  a  considerable  renovation  of  their  naval  power. 
ThrawbuluB  first  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  ex- 
tended the  Athenian  alliance  among  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  straits,  persuaded  or  compelled  Byzantium  and  other  cities 
to  establish  democratical  governments,  and  reimpoaed  the  toll  of 
a  tenth  on  all  vessels  passing  from  the  Euxine.  After  this,  Thra- 
syhulus  sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  he  defeated  the  Lacediemonian 
harmoet,  and  ncitt  visited  several  places  on  the  mainland,  with 
the  view  of  raising  funds  for  his  meditated  ejcpedition  to  Ehodea. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus  in  PamphyUa,  where  he  had 
obtained  SMne  contributions,  surprised  his  naval  camp  in  tbe 
night,  and  slew  him.  Thus  perished  the  man  who  had  delivered 
his  country  from  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  He  was  succeeded  in  hk 
command  by  Agyrrhius. 
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The  Bucceea  of  TtirasylralnB  in  the  Hellespoat  created  Euch 
anxiety  at  Sparta,  that  the  Ephois  were  induced  to  aupenede 
DercyUidaa,  and  appoint  Anaxibius  to  the  goTemmeat  of  Aby- 
duB.  AnaxibiuB  took  with  him  a  force  that  rendered  him  master 
of  the  Btrajta,  and  enabled  him  to  intercept  the  merchantmen 
bound  to  Athens  and  other  ports  belonging  to  the  alliee.  The 
Athenians  now  despatched  Iphicratee  with  8  triremes  and  1200 
peltasts  to  make  head  against  AnaxibiuB ;  and  by  a  well-laid 
stratagem  the  Athenian  commander  succeeded  in  gupriaiiig 
AnaxibiuB  among  the  mountain-rangee  of  Ida,  whilst  on  his 
homeward  march  from  Antandrus  to  Abydus.  The  troops  of 
Anaxibius  were  completely  routed,  and  himself  and  twelve  other 
harmosts  slain. 

i  14.  Tiiisexploit  rendered  the  Athenianaagainmastergof  the 
Hellespont.  But  whilst  thus  successful  in  that  quarter,  their 
attention  was  attracted  nearer  home  by  the  afiain  of  ^gina. 
Afler  the  battle  of  £gaspotami,  Lysander  had  restored  to  the 
island  as  many  of  the  ancient  population  as  he  could  find ;  and 
tbey  were  now  induced  by  the  Lacedsmonian  harmost  to  infeet 
the  Athenian  trade  with  their  privateera ;  so  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pericles,  jGgins  again  became  "  the  eyesore  of  Pineus." 
The  most  memorable  event  in  this  period  of  the  war  was  the 
surprise  of  Fineus  by  Teleutias  with  a  Bquadron  of  only  1  'i  sail. 
Teleutias  was  the  most  popular  commander  in  the  Lacedcemonion 
fieet,  and  was  sent  fay  the  Bphois  to  appease  the  discontent 
among  the  Laced»moaian  seamen  at  ^gina,  in  consequence  of 
not  receiving  their  pay.  Teleutias  plainly  told  them  that  they 
had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  swords,  and  he  bade  them 
prepare  for  an  enterprise,  the  object  of  which  he  did  not  then 
disclose.  This  was  nothing  less  than  an  attack  upon  Pineui ; 
an  enterprise  which  it  seemed  almost  insane  to  attempt  with  a 
force  of  only  12  triremes.  But  Teleutias  reckoned  on  taking  the 
Athenians  by  surprise.  Q,uitting  the  harbour  of  jGgina  at  night- 
laU,  and  rowing  along  leisurely  and  in  silence,  Teleutias  found 
himself  at  daybreak  within  half  a  mile  of  Pirffiua,  and  when  it 
was  fully  light  he  steered  his  vessels  straight  into  the  harbour, 
which  was  b^inning  to  assume  again  some  of  its  icnmer  com- 
metcial  importance.  Here,  as  he  expected,  he  found  no  pre- 
paratioDB  tor  repelling  an  attack,  and  though  the  alarm  was 
immediately  raised,  he  had  time  to  inflict  conuderable  damage 
before  any  troops  could  be  got  together  to  oppose  him.  His 
men  disembarked  on  the  quays,  and  carried  off  not  only  the 
portable  merchandise,  but  also  the  shipmasters,  tradesmen,  and 
others  whom  they  found  there.  The  lai^r  merchant  ships 
were  boarded  and  plundered ;  several  of  the  smaller  were  towed 
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off  with  tb«r  whole  oa^oee ;  and  even  three  or  four  triremeB 
met  the  same  fate.  All  this  booty  Teleutias  suoceeded  in.  cany- 
ing  safely  into  ^giua,  together  with  eeveml  com-ohipe,  and 
other  merchantmen  which  he  fell  in  with  oS*  Sunimn.  The 
prizes  were  then  sold,  and  yielded  so  large  a  sum  that  Teleutias 
was  able  to  pay  the  teamen  a'month's  wages. 

i  19.  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Oreece,  Antalcidas, 
conducted  by  Tiribazus,  had  lepwred  to  the  Fenian  court  a 
second  time  for  the  purpose  of  rmewing  his  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  on  tlu  same  basis  as  he  had  proposed  before. 
This  time  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour  of  the  Perman 
nxmarch,  in  spite  of  hia  dislike  of  the  Spartans  generally,  and 
prevailed  on  him  both  to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  declare  war 
against  those  who  should  reject  it.  Antilcidas  and  Tiribazus 
again  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  spring  of  b.c. 
387,  not  only  armed  with  these  powers,  but  provided  with  an 
ample  force  to  carry  them  into  execution.  In  addition  to  the 
entire  £eet  of  Feraia,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  placed  20  tri- 
remes at  the  service  of  the  Lacedemonions ;  and  AJitalcidaa  now 
sailed  with  a  la^e  fleet  to  the  Uelleqiont,  where  Iphicrates  and 
the  Athenians  were  still  predominant.  But  the  overwhelming 
force  of  Antalt^as,  the  largest  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Helles- 
pont since  the  battle  of  ^gospotaml,  rendered  all  ieaistanc« 
hopeless.  The  auppiies  of  com  from  the  Euxine  no  longer 
found  their  way  to  Athens ;  the  .Sginetan  priv&teers  leeumed 
their  depredationa ;  and  the  Athenians,  depressed  at  once  both 
by  what  they  felt  and  by  what  they  anticipated,  began  to  long 
tai  peace.  The  Argives  participated  in  the  same  desire ;  and 
as  without  the  assistance  of  Athens  it  seeioed  hopeless  foi  the 
other  allies  to  stniggle  against  Sparta,  aU  Greece  seemed  in- 
cGned  to  listen  to  an  accommodation. 

Under  these  circumstances  depntiw  &om  the  Grecian  states 
were  summoned  to  meet  Tiribazua;  who,  alter  exhibiting  to 
them  the  royal  seal  of  Feisia,  read  to  them  the  following  temia 
of  a  peace  :  "  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Ana  and  the  islands  of  Clazomenie  and  Cyprus  should  belong  to 
him.  He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
both  small  and  great,  independent — except  Lemnos,  Imbnis,  and 
Scytos,  which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.  Should  any 
parties  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  1  will  make  war  upcm  them, 
along  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  nuud,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  with  ships  and  with  money." 

The  deputies  reported  these  terms  to  their  lespective  govern- 
ments, all  of  which  at  once  accepted  the  peace  with  the  exfieptiMi 
of  the  Thebana,  who  claimed  to  take  the  oath  not  in  their  own 
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behalf  alone,  but  for  the  BcBotian  confederacy  in  general.  But 
when  Agewlaua  thieatened  the  Thebaus  with  war  if  they  did 
not  comply,  they  oonBented  to  take  the  oath  lot  their  own  <»ty 
alone — thuB  virtually  renouncing  their  federal  headship. 

i  16.  This  diggraceful  peace,  called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
waa  concluded  in  the  year  B.C.  367.  fiy  it  Hellea  seemed  pro- 
strated at  the  feet  of  the  barbarians ;  for  lU  very  terms,  engnven 
on  stone  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Greece,  recognized  the 
Peisian  king  as  the  arbiter  of  her  destinies.  Although  Athens 
cannot  be  entirely  exonerated  from  the  blame  of  this  transao- 
tion,  the  chief  guilt  rests  upon  Sparta,  whose  designs  were  far 
deeper  and  more  hypocritical  than  they  appeared.  Under  the 
specious  pretext  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  her  only  object  was  to  break  up  the  confederaciea  under 
Athene  and  Thebes,  and,  with  the  assistaDce  of  Persia,  to  pave 
the  way  for  her  own  abmlute  dominion  in  Greece.  Her  real 
aim  is  pithily  characterized  in  an  aoecdote  recorded  of  Agen- 
lauB,  When  somebody  remarked  "Alas,  for  Helios,  that  our 
Spartans  should  be  Medizing!"  "Say  rather,"  replied  Agesi- 
laue,  "that  the  Medee  are  Laconizing." 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

FBOH   THE  PEACE  OF  AT4TALCIDAS  TO  THE   PEACE  07   CAL1.IAS. 

§  I.  AwreuioD*  of  Sparta  in  Ikeotia.     Rebuilding  of  FlaUu.     g  2. 

RediiQtion  of  Mantinaa.  §8.  Olynthian  confederaUon.  Sparta  in- 
terfere!. §4.  8eiznre  of  the  Cadraea  at  Thebeo  by  the  I.acedemo- 
niane.  §  6.  Reduction  of  Olyothu*.  g  fl.  Unpopmarity  of  Sparta. 
ST.  Revolution  at  Thebes.  %S.  The  LacedfemoniaDi  expelled  from 
UieCadmeo.  g9.  Their  eipeditions  HKainst  Theba.  Alarm  of  the 
Atheniane,  who  ally  themaelvea  with  Thcbee.  g  10.  Reorgftuiiation 
of  the  Athenian  confederation.  S  11,  Preparations  for  war.  The 
■  Theban  "Sacred  Band."  g  12.  Charaeter  of  EpsminoDdas.  g  13. 
Bpartaa  invasions  of  Bee  otia,  11.  Mari  time  affairs.  Battle  ofNaxoe. 
Success  of  TimotheuB.  g  1G.  ProgreBs  of  the  Theban  anus.  glS. 
The  Athenian*  form  a  iieaoe  with  Sparta,  which  is  iminedialcly 
broken.  Proceedings  at  Corcyra.  g  11.  Tlie  licedBemomans  solicit 
Persian  aid.  g  IS.  Congress  at  Sparta  to  treat  of  peace.  The  The- 
bana  are  excluded  from  it. 

H.  No  sooner  waa  the  peace  of  Antalcidu  concluded  than 
Sputa,  directed  by  AgesilauB,  the  ever-acti've  enemy  of  Thebes, 
exerted  all  her  power  to  weaken  that  city.  She  began  by  pro- 
clluming  the  independence  of  the  various  Bteotian  cities,  and 
by  organizing  in  each  a  local  oligarchy,  adverse  to  Thebes  and 
laTourable  to  herself.  The  popular  feeling  in  these  cities  was 
in.  general  opposed  to  the  Spartan  dominion ;  two  alone,  Orcho- 
menuH  and  Thespife,  preferred  it  to  that  of  Thebes ;  and  in  these 
the  Lacedtemoniana  placed  gaTrisoiiH,  and  made  them  their  main 
BtationH  in  Bceotia.  Even  such  a  step  as  this  seemed  to  exceed 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  required  merely  the  independence 
of  each  city ;  but  the  restoration  of  Platsa,  now  efiected  by  the 
LacedEsmonians,  was  an  evident  work  of  superen^tion,  under- 
taken only  to  annoy  and  weaken  Thebes,  and  to  form  a  place 
for  another  Lacedemonian  garrison.     Sinoj  the  destruction  of 
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PlaUea,  moat  of  her  remsining  citizena  hiid  become  domioUed  «t 
Athena,  had  married  Athenitm  women,  and  had  thua  almoat 
ibigottan  theii  native  country.  These  were  now  restored,  and 
their  city  rebuilt ;  but  nmely  that  it  might  become  a  Spartan 
out-poBt.  Tbebea  waa  at  present  too  weak  to  reaiat  th^  en- 
cioachmeata  on  hei  dignity  and  power,  which  even  at  Sparta  were 
regarded  with  diaaatu&tiaft  by  king  Ageeipolie  and  the  mrae 
moderate  party. 

t  2.  The  LacedBmonians  now  found  tbemaelToe  in  a  condition 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Mantineana,  by  whom  they 
deemed  themselves  aggrieved.  They  could  not,  indeed,  bring 
any  charge  of  positive  hostility  against  the  KCantineana ;  but  they 
occuaed  them  of  lukewarmnesa  and  equivocal  fidelity ;  of  having 
been  alaok  in  fumiahing  their  contingents  during  the  late  war  ; 
and  of  having  Bnpplied  the  Aigives  with  com  when  at  war  with 
8parta.  On  these  grounds  a  meaaage  was  aent  requiring  tha 
Uantineana  to  raze  their  walla ;  and  as  they  hesitated  to  comply, 
an  army  was  despatched  under. Agedpolia  to  enforce  obedience. 
AgesipoJia  succeeded  in  taking  Mantinea,  wliioh  was  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  by  damming  up  the  river  Opliis  which 
ran  through  it.  The  inundation  thus  caused  uudermioed  the 
walls  wliich  were  built  of  baked  bricks,  and  obliged  the  citizeus 
to  capitulate.  Much  harder  terms  were  now  exacted  btaa 
them.  They  were  required  not  only  to  demolish  their  Ibrtifioai- 
tions  but  also  a  great  part  of  their  town,  ao  as  to  restore  it  to 
the  fiirm  of  five  viUt^es,  out  of  which  it  lud  been  originally 
formed.  Each  of  these  villages  was  left  unfortified,  and  placed 
under  a  separata  oUgarchioal  goverjmient.  About  the  same 
time  the  Lacednmonians  compelled  the  city  of  Fhlius  to  recall 
a  body  of  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  Sparta. 

i  3.  But  the  attention  of  Sparta  wew  aoon  called  to  more 
distant  regions.  Olynthus,  a  town  aitoated  at  the  head  of  the 
Toronaicgulfin  the  peninsula  of  the  Macedonian  Chalcidic^,  had 
become  the  head  of  a  powerful  coidederation,  which  included 
several  of  tho  adjacent  tirecnan  cities,  and  among  them  Potidna, 
on  the  isthmus  of  Fallen^.  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  the  falsest 
cities  af^r  Olynthus,  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  had  refused  to 
join  the  league ;  and  as  they  were  tlireatened  with  war  by  Olyn- 
thus, they  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  (b.c.  383). 
The  envoys  gave  an  alanning  account  of  the  designs  of  Olyn- 
thus :  and  being  seconded  by  ambassadora  from  Amyntaa,  king 
of  Maoedoaia,  the  Lacedeemonians  were  easily  persuaded  to  enter 
npoa  an  urulcrtaking  which  harmotuKd  with  their  present  course 
of  pnlinj'.     Tbmr  allies  were  persuaded  or  rather  overawed  into 
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the  Adoption  of  their  tiowb,  and  an  army  of  10,000  men  was 
voted.  The  emergency,  however,  w8b  bo  preesing'  that  Eud&- 
midas  was  despatched  at  once  with  a  fence  of  3000  hoplites. 
Marching  mpidly  with  only  a  portbn  even  of  these,  he  ftiriTed 
in  time  enough  to  defend  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Potidtea  to  levolt  from  the  league.  But, 
though  joined  fay  Amyntas  with  hia  forces,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  take  the  field  openly  againat  the  Olynthiana. 

4  4.  This  expedition  of  the  Lacedamonians  led  incidentally  to 
an  afikir  of  much  greater  unportance.  The  Tbcbans  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Olynthus,  and  had  forbidden  any  of  their 
citizens  to  join  the  Lacedemonian  army  destined  to  act  against 
it;  hnt  they  were  not  strong  mough  to  prevent  its  maiehing' 
throng  their  t/etmUxy.  Phahidas,  the  brother  of  Eudanudas, 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  troops  which  were  not  in  readinesa 
at  the  tune  of  his  brother's  departure,  and  to  march  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  towards  Olynthus.  On  his  way  through  Bceotia  be 
halted  with  his  division  at  a  gymnasium  not  for  from  Thebes ; 
where  he  was  visited  by  Leoutiades,  one  of  the  potemarchs  of 
the  city,  and  two  or  three  other  leaders  of  the  Lacedemonian 
party  in  Thebes.  It  happened  that  the  festival  of  the  Thes- 
mophoiia  was  on  the  point  of  being  celebrated,  during  which  the 
Cadmea,  or  Theban  Acropolis,  was  given  up  for  the  exclusive  usa 
of  the  women.  The  opportunity  seemed  favourable  for  a  sur- 
prise ;  and  Leontiades  and  PbcBbidas  concerted  a  plot  to  seize  it. 
Whilst  the  festival  was  celebrating,  Phcebidas  pretended  to  re- 
Buine  his  march,  but  only  made  a  circuit  round  the  city  walls ; 
whilst  Leontiades,  stealii^  out  of  the  senate,  mounted  lus  hone, 
and  joining  the  Lacedrnmonian  troops,  conducted  them  towards 
the  Cadmea.  It  was  a.  sultry  summer's  afternoon,  so  that  the 
very  streets  were  deserted ;  and  Phosbidas,  without  encounter- 
ing any  oppositian,  seized  the  citadel  and  aU  the  vk-omen  in  it,  to 
serve  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  submismDn  of  the  Thebans. 
Leontiades  then  returned  to  tlie  senate,  and  caused  his  fellow 
Polemarch,  Israenias,  who  was  the  head  of  the  opposite,  or  pa- 
triotic, party,  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  After  this  blow. 
300  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party  fled  to  Athens  for  safety. 
Ismenias  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  trial  by  Leontiades 
before  a  packed  court,  and  put  te  death  on  the  ground  of  his 
receiving  money  fimn  Persia  and  stirring  up  the  late  war. 

This  treacherous  act  during  a  period  of  profound  peace 
awakened  the  hveliest  indignation  throughout  Greece.  Sparta 
herself  could  not  venture  to  justify  it  openly,  and  Phabidas  was 
made  the  scape-gioat  of  hei  affected  dupleasure.  The  Ephon, 
though  they  had  secretly  authorised  the  proceeding,  now  dis- 
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ftTowed  him ;  and  Agesilaus  alone,  piompted  by  ha  burning 
liAtied  of  Thebei,  Btood  forth  in  his  defence.  The  result  vaa  A 
truly  Loconian  piece  of  hypocrisy.  As  a  Bort  of  atonement  to 
the  violated  feeling  of  Greece,  Phcebidas  waa  censured,  fined,  and 
disnUMed.  But  that  this  waa  a  mere  iaice  ib  evident  from  the 
Jkct  of  his  subsequent  restoration  to  command ;  and,  however 
indignant  the  Lacedtemoniaos  affected  to  appear  at  the  act  of 
Phabidas,  they  took  care  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it  by  retaining 
their  gairiaon  in  the  Gadm^. 

f  5.  The  once  haughty  Thebes  was  now  enrolled  a  member  of 
the  Lacedsmonian  alliance,  and  furnished  her  contingent — the 
grateful  offering  of  the  new  Theban  government — for  the  wat 
which  Sparta  vi'as  prosecuting  with  redoubled  vigour  against 
OlynthuB.  The  tro^  of  that  city,  however,  especialW  its  cav- 
tiuy,  were  excellent,  and  the  struggle  was  protracted  tor  several 
vests.  During  the  course  of  it  king  Agesipohs  died  of  a  fever 
Drought  on  by  his  exertions ;  and  the  war,  which  had  begun  in: 
B.C.  383,  waa  ultimately  brought  to  a  close  by  his  Hucceseor, 
Polybiades,  in  B.C.  379  :  who,  by  closely  blockading  Olynthus, 
deprived  it  of  its  supplies,  and  thus  forced  it  to  capitulate.  The 
Olynthian  confederacy  waa  now  dissolved  ;  the  Grecian  cities  be- 
longing to  it  were  compelled  to  join  the  Lacedsroonian  alliance  ; 
whilst  the  maritime  towns  of  Macedonia  were  again  reduced 
imder  the  dominion  of  Amynlaa.  Sparta  thus  inflicted  a  great 
blow  upon  Hellas ;  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy  might  havt. 
served  as  a.  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  Macedon,  de» 
tined  soon  to  overwhelm  the  rest  of  Greece. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  reduction  of  Olynthus,  Phlius 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Agesitaus,  who,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
restored  exilea  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  restitution  of  their 
rights,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  that  city.  A  goveimnent 
nominated  by  AgesUaus  was  now  appointed  there. 

t  6.  The  power  of  Bparta  on  land  had  now  attained  its  greatest 
height.  At  sea,  she  divided  with  Athens  the  empire  of  the 
smaller  islands,  whilst  the  larger  one  seems  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  both.  Her  unpopularity  in  Greece  was  commen- 
surate with  the  extent  of  her  hardly  administered  dominion, 
tjhe  was  leagued  on  all  sides  with  the  enemies  of  Grecian  &ec- 
dom — with  the  Fernans,  with  Amyntas  of  Macedon,  and  with 
DionysiuB  of  Syracuse.  But  she  had  now  reached  the  turning- 
point  of  her  fortunes,  and  her  succeases,  which  had  been  earned 
withont  scruple,  were  BOon  to  be  followed  by  misfortunes  and 
disgrace.  The  first  blow  oame  from  Thebes,  where  she  bad  pei- 
pettated  her  most  signal  injustice. 

i  7.  That  city  had  been  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of 
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Iieoatiacle*  and  ihe  Spartan  paity.  During  thu  time  great  dis- 
content had  grown  up  among  ibe  resideat  oitizeiu  ;  and  thera 
was  also  the  party  of  exasperated  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Athens.  Among  these  esilea  was  Pelopidas,  a  young  man  of 
birth  and  ibrtune,  who  had  akeady  dlatinguiahed  himself  by  hia 
diamterested  patnotinn  and  anient  cboiactei.  He  applied  a 
great  part  of  his  -wealth  to  the  rehef  of  his  indignant  fellow- 
citizanB,  and  gave  such  undivided  attention  to  public  afiain  as 
to  neglect  the  management  of  his  own  property. 

Pelopidaa  took  the  lead  in  the  plans  now  formed  ibr  the  libe- 
ration of  his  country,  and  waa  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  enter- 
prise. Bebuked  by  bis  friends  on  acconnt  of  bis  carelesBneaa,  he 
replied  that  money  was  certainly  useful  to  such  as  were  lame 
and  blind.  His  worm  and  generous  heart  was  itTesisttblif  at- 
tracted by  everything  great  and  noble  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  te 
form  a  close  and  intimate  fiiendship  with  Epaminondas,  who 
was  several  yearv  older  than  himself  and  of  a  still  loftter  cha- 
racter. Their  friendship  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  cam- 
paign in  which  they  served  together,  when  Pelopidos  having 
bdlen  in  battle  apparently  dead,  Epaniinondas  protected  his 
body  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  Pelopidos  ofteiwarfls 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Epaminondas  to  shore  his  riches  with 
him ;  and  when  he  did  not  succeed,  he  resolved  to  live  on  the 
same  frugal  fare  as  his  great  friend.  A  secret  correepoiidence 
was  opened  with  his  friends  at  Thebes,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Phyllidas,  secretary  to  the  polemoichs,  and  Charon.  Epaminoit- 
das  was  soUcited  to  take  a  port  in  the  conspiraoy  ;  but,  tbou^ 
he  viewed  the  Locedcemonion  government  with  abhorrence,  his 
principles  forbade  him  to  paticipate  in  a  pbt  which  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  Ueoohery  and  murder. 

The  domiitant  focticai,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  actual 
possession  of  power,  was  supported  by  a  garrison  of  1S00  Lace- 
dcemonians.  The  enterprise,  therefore,  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  danger.  In  the  execution  of  it  Phyllidas  took  a 
leading  part.  It  was  arranged  thot  he  should  give  o  supper  to 
Archias  and  FhiUppus,  the  two  polemarchs,  whoae  compony  was 
to  be  secured  by  the  allurement  of  an  introduction  to  some 
Theban  women  remarkable  for  their  beon^,  Af^  they  had 
partaken  freely. of  wine,  the  conspirators  were  to  be  intro- 
duced, di^uised  as  women,  and  to  complete  their  work  by  the 
assassination  of  the  polemarchs.  On  the  day  before  the  banquet, 
Febpidas,  with  six  other  exiles,  arrived  at  Thebes  from  Athms, 
ond,  stroggling  through  the  gates  towards  dusk  in  the  di^uise 
of  rustics  and  huntsmen,  arrived  safely  at  the  house  of  Clwnin, 
where  thry  remoined  concealed  till  the  appointed  hour.     Before 
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it  arrired,  howerer,  a  oiiniinoDs  which  Charon  received  to  attttid 
the  polemarchfl  filled  the  conepiratore  with  the  liveliest  alann. 
These  magiBtrates,  whilst  enjoying  the  good  cheer  of  Phyilidu, 
receiTed  a  vague  measage  tram  Athens  respecting  some  plot 
formed  by  the  exiles  ;  and,  as  Charon  was  known  to  be  connected 
with  them,  he  was  iminediately  sent  for  and  questioned.  By 
the  aid  of  Phyllidas,  however,  Charon  contrived  to  lull  the  nis- 
picions  of  the  polemarohs,  who  were  already  half  intozioated. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Charon  another  messenger  arriT«d 
from  Athens  with  a  letter  for  Arohins,  in  which  the  whole  plot 
was  accurately  detailed.  The  messenger,  in  accordance  with  his 
mstructions  informed  Arohias  that  the  letter  related  to  matters 
of  serious  importance.  But  the  polemanh,  completely  engrossed 
by  the  pleaauiea  of  the  table,  thrust  the  letter  under  the  pillow 
of  his  couch,  exclaiming,  "  Serious  matters  to-morrow." 

The  hour  of  their  fate  was  now  ripe,  and  the  polemarchs, 
flushed  with  wine,  desired  Fhylhdos  to  introduce  the  women. 
The  conspirators,  disguised  with  veils,  and  in  the  ample  folds  of 
.female  attire,  wero  usherod  into  the  room.  For  men  in  the 
state  of  the  revellers  the  deception  was  ctHnfdete ;  but  when  they 
attempted  to  lift  the  veils  from  the  women,  their  passion  was 
rewarded  by  the  mortal  thrust  of  a  dagger.  Afiei  thus  slaying 
the  two  polemarchs,  the  conspirators  went  to  the  house  of  iiera- 
tiades,  whcon  they  found  reclining  af^  supper,  whilst  his  wife 
sat  spinning  by  his  side.  Leontiades,  who  was  strong  and 
courageous,  immediately  seised  his  sword  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  on  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  was  at  length  overpowered 
and  killed  by  Felopidaa.  Then  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the 
gaol,  and,  having  Uberated  the  prisoners,  supj^ed  them  with 

The  news  of  the  revolntioR  soon  spread  abroad.  Epaminondas, 
whose  repugnance  to  these  prooeedings  attached  only  to  their 
secret  and  treacherous  character,  now  appeared  accgmpanied  by 
a  few  friends  in  aims.  Proclamations  were  issued  announcing 
that  Thebes  was  free,  and  calling  upm  all  citizens  who  valued 
their  liberty  to  muster  in  the  market-place.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned,  and  the  citizens  became  aware  that  they  were  sum- 
moned  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  their  joy  and  enthusiaam  were 
unbounded.  For  the  first  time  since  the  seizure  of  their  citadel 
they  met  in  pubUc  aaeembly  ;  the  congpirators,  being  introduced, 
were  crowned  by  the  priest  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  in  the 
name  of  their  countiy'ii  gods  ;  whilst  the  assembly,  with  grateful 
aoclamation,  imanimously  nominated  Pelopidas,  Chartm,  and  Uel- 
lon  as  the  first  restored  Bceotarohs. 

i  8.  Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  the  Theban  exiles,  aecom- 
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panied  by  a  body  of  Atheniui  volimteen,  aaaembled  on  the 
{lontieTs  of  Bceotia  ;  and,  at  the  fiiBt  news  of  the  succes  of  the 
oratEpiraoy,  hastened  to  Thebes  to  complete  the  revolution.  Xho 
Lacedemonian  ganiaon  sent  to  Thespira  and  Plattea  for  leiabtix- 
menta  ;  but  these  weie  diapened  by  the  Thefaea  cavaliy  beibte 
they  could  appioach  the  gR.teB.  The  Thebane,  under  their  new 
BceoUuchH,  were  aJready  mounting  to  the  usault  of  the  Cadmea, 
when  the  LocedKmonianBCapitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  march 
out  with  the  honoun  of  war.  But  leTeral  of  the  Thebaa  citizens 
of  the  Lacedemooian  pany,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
were  put  to  death,  and  in  eome  ctuses  even  their  children  shared 
their  &te.  The  surrender  of  the  Cadraea  seems  to  have  been  a 
diEgTHcefiil  derehction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  three  com- 
manding Spartan  harmoats  ]  nor  are  we  surprised  to  hear  that 
two  of  them  were  put  to  death  and  the  third  fined  and  banished. 
}  9.  The  news  of  thia  revolution  gave  a  shock  to  the  I«cc- 
dsmonian  power  throughout  Greece.  At  Sparta  itself  it  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  consternation.  Although  it  was  the  depth 
of  winter,  the  allied  contingents  were  immediately  called  out  , 
and  an  expedition  undertaken  against  Thebes.  As  Ageeilaus, 
being  now  more  th&n  sixty  yean  of  age,  declined  to  take  the 
command,  it  was  assigned  to  his  coUcague,  Cleombrotua,  who 
penetrated  as  far  into  Baotia  aa  Cynoscephalie.;  but,  after  re- 
maining there  sixteen  days,  he  returned  to  Bparta  without  having 
efiected  anything,  leaving,  however,  a  third  of  his  army  at  Thes- 
pin,  under  the  command  of  Sphodri&a.  Thia  expedition  caused 
great  alum  at  Athena.  The  Lacediemoniana  sent  envoys  to 
demand  satisiaction  for  the  part  which  the  Athenians  had  taken 
iit  the  Theban  revolution.  Among  those  who  had  aided  and 
abetted  the  plot  were  two  of  the  Strategi  or  Genemls,  who  were 
now  sacriticed  to  the  public  security,  one  of  them  being  con- 
demned and  executed,  and  the  other,  who  fled  before  trial,  sen- 
tenced te  banishment.  The  Thebans,  now  fearing  that  the 
Atiwniaiu  would  remain  quiet  and  leave  them  to  contend  single- 
handed  againat  the  Spartans,  bribed  Sphodrias  to  invade  Attica. 
Accordingly  Sphodrias  set  out  from  Thespite  with  the  intention 
of  surprising  the  Pireus  by  night ;  but,  being  overtaken  by  day- 
light whilst  BtiU  oa  the  Xhriasian  plain  near  Eleueis,  he  retreated, 
though  not  without  committing  various  acta  of  depredation. 
This  attempt  excited  the  livchest  indignation  at  Athens.  The 
Lacedemonian  envoys,  still  at  Athens,  were  seized  and  interro- 
gated, but  exculpated  tbemselves  from  all  knowledge  of  the  en- 
terprise. Sphodrias  himself  was  indicted  for  it  at  Sparta,  but 
the  influence  of  Ageeilaus  procured  his  acquittal.  His  escapu 
was  denounced  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  (jreere.     At  Athens 
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it  at  once  produced  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Sparta  (b.c.  378). 

i  10.  Front  this  time  ramtt  be  dated  the  nra  of  a  new  political 
combination  in  Greece.  Athene  strained  every  nerve  to  organ- 
ize a  freeh  confederacy.  She  already  poBMmed  thenucleusofone 
in  a  smalt  body  of  maritime  allies,  and  envoys  were  now  Bent  to 
the  principal  ports  and  islands  in  the  .Sgean,  inviting  them  to 
join  the  alliance  on  equal  and  honourable  tenns.  Thebes  did 
not  scruple  to  enrol  herself  as  one  of  its  earliest  members.  At 
Athens  itself  the  fortifications  of  Pitffius  were  completed,  new 
ships  of  war  were  built,  and  every  means  taken  to  ensure  naval 
supremacy.  Tbe  basis  on  which  the  confederacy  was  formed 
cloBcly  resembled  that  of  Delos.  The  cities  compoeiiig  it  were 
to  be  independent,  and  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  common  fimd  ibr  the  support  of  a 
naval  force.  Care  was  taken  to  banish  all  recollections  con- 
nected with  the  former  unpopularity  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
The  nameof  the  tribute  was  no  loagetphoros,*  hat  syntazis,foT 
"ctHitribution ;"  and  all  previous  rights  of  c/enu'/iia  were  formally 
renounced.  The  confederacy,  which  ultimately  numbered  70 
cities,  was  chiefly  organized  through  the  exertions  of  Chabrias, 
of  Timotheug  the  son  of  Conon,  and  of  the  orator  CaUistratus ; 
but  of  these  Timotheus  was  particularly  successful  in  procuring 
acceg^ons  to  the  league. 

fll.  Theiustproceedingof theaseembledcongresswastovote 
20,000  hoplites,  500  cavalry,  and  200  triremes.  To  meet  the  ne- 
cessary expenses,  a  new  graduated  aseeesment  of  tbe  eu^Aom.t  or 
property  tax,  was  instituted  at  Athens  itself  (b.c.  378);  aspecies 
of  tax  never  imposed  except  on  urgent  ocoasionB.  These  pro- 
ceedings show  the  ardour  with  which  Athens  embarked  in  the 
war.  Nor  were  the  Tfaebons  less  zealous,  amongst  whom  the 
Spartan  government  had  left  a  lively  feeling  of  antipathy.  They 
hastened  to  enrol  themeelves  under  Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues ; 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Theban  territory  was  surrounded 
with  a  ditch  and  palisade,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  invasion ; 
the  military  force  was  put  in  the  best  training,  and  the  famous 
"  Sacred  Bond"  was  now  tor  the  first  time  instituted.  This 
bond  was  a  regiment  of  300  hoplites.  It  was  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  and  kept  constantly  under  arms.  It  was  com- 
posed of  young  and  chosen  citizens  of  the  best  families,  and 
organized  in  such  a  maflner  that  each  man  had  at  his  side  a  dear 
and  intimate  friend.  Its  special  duty  was  the  defence  of  the 
Cadmea. 

•  fW-  t  "'•■"'^it-  t  rle^opa. 
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i  12.  TheThebajuhad&lwaysbeenexoeUcntBoldiers;  buttheir 
good  fortune  now  gave  them  the  greatest  geuenl  that  Greece  hod 
hitherto  Been.  EpaniinomUs,  who  now  appears  coiupicuoiuly 
in  public  life,  deserves  the  reputation  not  merely  of  a  Theban. 
but  of  &  Grecian  hero,  Spning  from  a  poor  but  ancient  bnuty, 
Epaaunondas  poeBcaaed  all  the  beat  qualities  of  his  nation  with- 
out that  heaviueaa,  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  which  characterized 
had  deteriorated  the  Theban  people.  -In  the  exercises  of  the 
gymaasium  he  aimed  rather  at  feata  of  skill,  than  of  mere  cor- 
poreal strength.  He  excelled  in  music — a  term  which  among 
the  Greeks  denoted  not  only  instrumental  and  vocal  perfonn- 
ance,  and  dancing,  but  also  the  just  and  rhythmical  intonation 
of  the  voice  and  movement  of  the  body.  To  these  accomplish- 
ments he  united  the  more  intellectual  study  of  philosophy. 
Through  the  Theban  Simmias,  and  the  Tarentine  Spinlharus, 
both  of  whom  had  been  txnnpaniomi  of  Socrates,  Epaminondas 
imbibed  the  wisdom  and  the  method  of  the  great  philoeopher 
of  Athens ;  wtulst  by  the  Pythagorean  Lysis,  a  Tareatine  exile 
resident  at  Thebes,  he  wa«  initiated  into  the  more  recondite 
doctrines  of  the  earliest  of  Grecian  sages.  By  these  varied  com- 
munications his  mind  was  enlarged  beyond  the  sphere  of  vulgar 
superstition,  and  emancipated  from  that  timorous  interpretation 
of  nature,  which  caused  even  some  of  the  leading  men  of  those 
days  to  behold  a  portent  in  the  moat  ordinary  phenomenon.  A 
still  rarer  accomphshraent  for  a  Theban  was  that  of  eloquence, 
which  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  These  intellectual 
quaUties  were  matehed  with  moral  virtues  worthy  to  consort 
with  them.  Though  eloquent,  he  was  discreet ;  though  poor,  he 
was  neither  avaricious  nor  corrupt ;  though  naturally  firm  and 
courageous,  he  was  averse  to  cruelty,  violence,  and  bloodshed ; 
though  a  patriot,  he  was  a  stranger  to  personal  ambition,  and 
scorned  the  little  arts  by  which  popularity  is  too  often  courted. 
Pelopidas,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  his  bosom  friend.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  Pelopidas  was  named  Bxo- 
tarch,  Epamuiondas  should  be  promin^itly  employed  in  oi^gan- 
izing  the  means  of  war ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  ye^  ktei 
that  his  military  genius  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre. 

t  13.  The  Spartans  were  resolved  to  avenge  the  repulse  they 
had  received — and  in  the  summer  of  b.c.  378,  Agesilaus  marched 
with  a  large  army  into  Bisotia.  He  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Theban  oircumvallation,  and  ravaged  the  country 
up  to  the  very  gates  of  Thehes ;  though  the  combined  Theban 
and  Athenian  armies — the  latter  under  Chabrias — presented 
too  formidable  a  front  for  him  to  venture  npon  an  engagement. 
AlVer  spending  a  month  in  the  BtBotian  territory  without 
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elrildng  a  decisive  blow,  AgesiUua  returned  to  Sparta  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  leaving  the  rest  andec  the  conunaiid  of 
FhiBbidas  at  Thespice  ;  who  shortly  afterwards  fell  in  a  skirnush. 
A  second  expedition  undertaken  by  Agesilaus  in  the  following 


(B.C.  377)  ended  much  in  the  same  manner.  An  injury 
to  his  leg,  which  he  received  on  the  homeward  march,  and  which 
waa  a^ravated  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  Huigeon,  disabled  him 
for  a  l<mg  time  from  active  service ;  so  that  the  invasion  in  the 
somioer  of  b.c.  376  was  conducted  by  Cleombrotus.  But  the 
Thebans  had  now  acquired  both  skill  and  confidence.  Tliey  an- 
ticipated the  Lacedemonians  in  seizing  the  passes  of  Cithieron; 
and  Cleombrotus,  instead  of  invading  fioeotia,  was  forced  to  re- 
treat ingloriously. 

i  14.  This  ill-success  on  land  determined  the  Lacedrnmoniana 
to  try  what  they  could  eflect  at  sea  ;  and  a  Aeet  of  60  triremes 
under  Pollio  was  accordingly  despatched  into  the  .£gean.  Near 
Naxos  they  fell  in  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabriaa,  who 
completely  defeated  them,  thus  regaining  once  more  for  Athens 
the  mastery  of  the  seas.  (B.C.  376.)  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  young  Fhocion  fint  distinguished  himself.  The  Athenians 
followed  up  this  sucoess  by  sending  Timotheus,  the  son  of 
Conon,  with  a  fleet  into  the  western  seas.  Timotheus  won 
success  as  much  by  prudence  and  conciliation  as  by  arms.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cephallenia  and  Coreyra,  several  of  the  tribes 
of  Epirus,  together  with  the  AcamBnians  dwelling  on  the  coast, 
were  persuaded  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance.  Otf  Acamania 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which,  however,  he 
ddbated ;  and  being  subsequently  reinforced  by  some  triremes 
from  CoKjiA,  he  became  completely  master  of  the  seas  in  that 
quarter. 

i  13.  The  justice  and  fbcbearaace,  however,  which  Timothens 
observed  towards  friends  and  neutrals,  obliged  him  to  draw 
largely  upon  the  Athenian  treasury ;  and  the  losses  inflicted  on 
the  Athenian  commerce  by  the  pnvateers  of  .£gina  caused  the 
drain  to  be  still  more  seriously  felt.  Athens  was  thus  compelled 
to  make  fresh  demands  on  the  members  of  the  eoafederacy.; 
with  which  however  the  Thebans  refused  to  comply,  though  it 
was  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been 
sent  into  the  .£gean.  This*  refusal  was  embittered  by  jealousy 
of  the  rapid  strides,  which,  owing  to  the  diveision  caused  by  the 
maritime  eflbrts  of  Athens,  Thebes  had  recently  been  tqaking. 
For  two  years  Btsotia  had  been  free  from  Spartan  invasion;  and 
Thebes  had  employed  this  time  in  extending  her  dominion  over 
the  neighbonring  cities.  One  of  her  most  important  suceesBea 
during  this  period  was  the  victory  gained  by  Pelopidas  near 

X* 
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Tegyia,  b  village  dependent  upon  Orchomenns  (b.c.  375).  The 
Spartaa  harmost  of  Oichomenus  having  lell  that  town  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  in  order  to  make  an  inrumon  into 
Locria,  Pelopidaa  formed  the  projoct  of  eurprisiiig  OichomenuB, 
but  finding  it  impracticable,  wa«  on  his  mad  home,  when  he  fell 
in  near  Tegyn  with  the  ItaoedsmonianH  on  their  return  fnxn 
Locris.  Pelopidas  had  with  him  only  the  Sacred  Band  and  a 
unall  body  of  cavalrv,  while  the  Laoednmoniana  were  nearly 
twice  as  niuDenas.  He  dnl  not,  however,  shrink  from  the  cow 
flict  on  thia  account ;  and  when  one  of  his  men,  running  up  to 
him,  exclaimed,  "  We  are  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy," 
he  lephed,  "  Why  so,  more  than  they  into  the  midst  of  us?"  In 
the  Imttle  which  enaued,  the  two  Spartan  commanders  fell  at 
the  firat  charge,  and  their  men  were  put  to  the  rout.  So  signal 
a  victory  inspired  the  Thebans  with  new  conBdence  and  vigour, 
as  it  showed  that  Sparta  was  not  invincible  even  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  on  her  aide,  fiy  the 
year  374  b.c,  the  Thebans  had  succeeded  in  entirely  expelling 
the  Lacedsmoniana  fixim  Bceotia,  had  put  down  the  oligarchical 
Jactiona  in  the  various  cities,  and  revived  the  Bteotiaa  confe- 
deracy. Orchomenua  alone,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Phocis, 
together  with  its  dependency  Chteronea,  still  remained  under 
Spartan  government.  The  Thebans  now  began  to  look  beyond 
their  own  boundariea,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  Phocians  for  the 
aatistance  they  had  lent  to  Sparta.  The  success  of  the  Thebans 
in  that  quarter  would  have  laid  open  to  them  the  temple  d 
Delphi  with  all  its  treasures  ;  nor  did  such  a  result  eeem  imino- 
bable,  aa  the  Phocians  were  at  the  same  time  hard  presed  by 
Jason,  of  Phem  in  Theasal^.  But  at  the  instance  of  the  Phocians 
Cleombrotus  came  to  their  aid,  and  succeeded  in  assuring  their 
Mtlety,  as  well  aa  that  of  Orchomenns. 

i  16.  Such  wete  the  successes  of  the  Thebans  which  revived 
the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  Athens.  Phocis  was  her  ancimt 
ally ;  and  the  Theban  menace  of  that  country,  coupled  with  the 
anger  excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Thebaus  to  pay  the  required 
tribute,  induced  the  Athenians  to  make  propoeals  of  peace  to 
Sparta.  These  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  Timotheus  waa  in- 
■bvcted  to  sail  back  to  Athens  with  the  fleet.  The  peace,  bow- 
ever,  was  broken  aliDost  as  soon  as  made.  On  his  way  back, 
Tintotheus  disembarked  at  Zacynthus  some  exiles  belonging  to 
that  island,  and  auisted  them  in  establishing  a  fortified  post. 
For  this  proceeding  Sparta  demanded  redress  at  Athens  in  the 
name  of  uie  Zacynthian  govenunent ;  which  being  refused,  war 
was  again  declared.  The  Lacedemonians  now  sent  a  laige  fbtce 
under  the  command  of  Mnasippus  to  subdue  the  important  island 
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of  Coicyra.  wtuch  has  not  appeared  in  Grecian  history  unce  the 
time  of  the  fearful  dieeeneionB  by  which  it  was  lorn  afiunder  in 
the  Feloponnesiaa  vai.  Unaaippua  having  efiected  a  landing 
and  blockaded  the  ca[Htal,  the  Corcyriana  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  who  appointed  Timotheiu  to  conduct  a  fleet  to  their 
leUef  i  and  whilst  this  was  preparing  despatched  Steeicles  with 
600  peltasts  overland  through  Thessaly  and  Epirue.  These  being 
conveyed  across  the  channel  to  Corcyra,  contrived  to  get  into  Iho 
city,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  bniieged  with  the  news  of  tho 
approaching  Athenian  fleet  The  distiese  and  privation  had  now 
become  very  great  within  the  city  ;  but  the  misconduct  of  Mna- 
sippus  afibrded  the  Corcyraians  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their 
atiain.  Hie  soldiers,  who  were  moHtly  mercenaiieB,  being  iiregn- 
larfy  paid  and  harshly  treated,  became  mutinous  and  inmibor- 
dinate  ;  the  watch  was  badly  kept ;  and  the  besieged,  observing 
their  opportunity,  made  a  sally  in  which  the  Lacedsmonians 
were  defeated,  and  Mnasippus  himself  slain.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  announced,  the  IiOce- 
deemohionH  hastiiy  evacuated  the  island,  leaving  behind  them  a 
large  store  of  provisions  and  many  slaves,  besides  a  conaiderable 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  solthers. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived  it  was  fouid  to  be  com- 
manded by  Iphicrat«s,  Chabrias,  and  tho  orator  CallistratUB. 
Timotheus  had  been  superseded  in  the  command,  because  he 
was  thought  to  have  wasted  time  unnecessarily  in  equipping  the 
fleet.  Iphicrates,  soon  after  hia  arrival  at  Corcyra,  captured  nine 
out  of  ten  triremes  sent  by  Bionysiua  of  iriyracufie  to  the  assiat- 
ance  of  Sparta.  From  thence  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Acamania,  and  even  laid  waste  the  weetem  shores  of 
Peloponnesus. 

t  17.  These  Eucceesee  of  the  Athenians  occasioned  great  alarm 
at  Spatta.  Antalcidos  was  again  despatched  (s.c,  372)  to  sohcit 
the  intervention  of  Persia,  on  the  plea  that  the  peace  had  been 
infringed  by  the  re-eHtablishment  of  the  Boeotian  confederation. 
But  even  Athens  had  become  aniious  for  peace,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  jealousy  of  Thebes,  which  had  recently  destroyed 
the  restored  city  of  Platffia,  and  obliged  its  inhabitants  once  more 
to  seek  refuge  at  Athens.  Prompted  by  these  feelings,  the  Athe- 
nians opened  n^otiations  for  a  peace  with  Sparta  ;  a  resolution 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  allies.  Due  no- 
tice of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who  were  also 
invited  to  send  deputies  to  Sparta. 

t  18-  A  congress  was  accordingly  opened  in  that  city  in  the 
spring  of  371  b.c.  The  Athenians  were  represented  by  Calliaa, 
Autocles,  and  Callistratus ;  and  the  Thebans  by  Epamiitondaa, 
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theaone  of  the  poIemaichB.  The  temia  of  a  peace  were  agreed 
upoD,  b/  which  the  independence  of  the  various  Grrecias  citiea 
was  to  be  recognized ;  the  armameiits  on  both  aides  were  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  the  Sp&rtan  hannosts  and  garrisonfi  everywhere  dia- 
migged.  Sparta  ratified  the  treaty  for  heraelf  and  her  allies ;  but 
Athens  took  the  oatha  only  for  herself,  and  was  followed  aepaiate- 
ly  by  her  allies.  But  when  the  turn  of  the  Thebaos  came, 
Epaminoodas  refused  to  sign  except  in  the  name  of  the  Bceotian 
confederation,  and  justified  his  reAisal  in  a  bold  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  raaintained  that  the  title  of  Thebes  to  the 
headship  of  Btcotia  rested  on  as  good  a  foundation  as  the  claim 
of  Sparta  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lacooia,  which  be  maintained 
was  denvod  only  from  the  power  of  the  sword.  This  novel  and 
startling  view  of  the  matter,  which  nobody  bdbre  had  ever  vra- 
tured  to  open,  was  peculiarly  insulting  to  Spartan  ears.  Agesi- 
laus  was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  what  he  regarded  as  another 
instance  of  Theban  insolence.  Starting  abruptly  frem  his  seat, 
and  addressing  Bpaminondas,  he  exclaimed :  "  Speak  out — will 
you,  or  will  you  not  leave  each  BcBotian  city  independent  ?" 
Epsminondas  replied  by  another  question  :  "  Will  you  leave  each 
of  the  Laconian  towns  independent  ?"  Agesilaus  made  no  answer, 
but  directing  the  name  of  the  Thebans  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
treaty,  proclaimed  them  excluded  from  it 

Thus  ended  the  congress.  The  peace  concluded  between 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  their  respective  alties,  was  called  Ihe  peace 
of  Callias.  The  result  with  regard  lo  Thebes  and  Sputa  will 
appear  in  the  following  chaptet. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  8U7REKACT  OP  THEBES. 

§1.  InTMion  of  BtBotia  Tiy  Cleombrotnt     §  S.  Battle  of  Lenetra.     §8. 

Ila  effect  throughout  Greece.     §  4.  Jason  of  Phera  joiu  theThebBDB. 

§6,  Progreu  of  Thebes.  §  a  AnassiDation  of  Jaaon.  S  7.  Estab- 
shment  of  the  Arcadian  le^ue.  §8.  FintinvaaiDaof  Peloponnesus 
hj  EpomtnoDdos.  Alarm  at  sparta.  Vigorous  measures  of  AgeBtlsus. 
S  9.  EpsimnODdss  founds  Megalopolis,  and  restores  the  UeHenUnK 
§10.  Alliauce  between  Athena  and  Sparta.  Second  iuTosIon  of 
PeloponneauB  by  Epeminondas.  g  11.  Invasion  of  Laconio  by  the 
Aresdiana.  g  18.  Expedition  of  Polopidas  into  Thesealy.  Ths 
"Tearless  Battle"  between  the  Arcadians  and  LacedKmoniaDS. 
^13,  Third  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  ^  Epamiuondas.  §  14.  Mia- 
sioD  of  Pelopidaa  to  the  court  of  Susa.  g  15.  Seizure  of  Pelopidsshy 
Alexander  Hia  release.  §  16.  The  Athenians  acquire  Oropns.  Al- 
liance betveen  Athens  and  Arcadia.  §  IT.  Attempt  of  the  Athenians 
to  leji«  Corinth  foUoved  by  an  alliance  between  the  Corinthians  and 
Thebans.  S  la  Success  of  the  Athenians  at  sea.  A  Tlieban  fleet 
commanded  by  Epaminondaa.  §  19.  Death  of  Pelopidss.  §  20. 
Wars  between  Elis  and  Arcadia.  Battle  at  Olympia  during  the 
festival  §21.  Dissensions  among  the  Arcadians,  g  22.  Fourth  in- 
vasion of  Peloponneans  bv  Epaniinondaa,  Attempts  npon  Sparta 
and  Mantinea.  6  28.  Battle  of  Uantinea,  and  death  of  Bpaminon- 
das.  g  24.  Death  of  Agesilaus. 
M.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  the  LacedtemoniaiiB  withdrew 
their  harmosti  and  garriBone,  whilst  the  Athenians   recalled 
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Iphicr&tea  with  the  fleet  iioni  the  Ionian  ses.  Onlyone  feeling 
prevailed  at  Sparta — a  desire  to  crush  Thebes ;  aiid  this  was 
carried  to  an  aimost  insane  extent ;  so  that  even  Xenophon,  a 
warm  partizan  of  the  Laccdtemonians.  compares  it  to  a  miS' 
leading  and  fatal  inspiration  sent  by  the  gods.  But  this  was 
an  aAei-thought.  Before  the  actual  collision,  the  general  opinion 
not  only  at  Sparta,  but  throughout  Greece,  was  very  differeitt. 
Thebeg  was  regarded  as  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  it  was  not 
for  a  moment  imagined  that,  single-handed,  she  would  be  able 
to  resiBt  the  might  of  Sparta.  At  the  time  when  the  peace  was 
concluded,  Cleombrotua  happened  to  be  in  Phocia  at  the  head  of 
a  Lacedffimonian  army  ;  and  he  now  received  orders  to  invade 
Bceotia  without  delay.  The  Thebans,  on  their  side,  were  equally 
determined  on  resistance.  In  order  to  prevent  GleontbrotUB 
from  penetrating  into  Bceotia,  Bpaminondas  occupied  with  a 
strong  force  the  narrow  pass  near  Coronea,  situated  between  the 
lake  Copais  and  a  spur  of  Mount  Helicon,  through  which  Agesi- 
iaus  had  forced  a  passage  on  his  homeward  march  from  Atia. 
But  Cleombrotua  took  a  circuitous  road,  deemed  hardly  practi- 
cable, and  therelbre  but  slightly  guarded,  over  the  mountains  to 
the  south.  Arriving  thus  imexpectedly  before  Creusis  in  tbe 
Crissffian  gulf,  he  took  that  place  by  surprise,  and  seized  twelve 
Tbeban  triremes  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  Then,  having  left  a 
garrison  in  the  town,  he  directed  his  march  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Thespiffi,  and  encamped  on  the  memorable  plain  of 
Leuctra. 

4  2.  This  march  of  Cleombrotus  displays  considerable  mihtary 
skill.  He  had  not  only  Buceeeded  in  penetrating  into  Bootia 
almost  without  mipoaition  ;  but,  by  seizing  the  port  of  Creusis,  he 
had  secured  a  safe  retreat  iu  case  of  disoater.  The  Thebana  were 
discouraged  at  his  progress,  and  it  required  all  the  energy  and 
address  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  to  revive  their  drooping 
apirita.  Omens  of  evil  import  had  attended  their  march  from 
Thebea ;  and  when  they  encamped  within  sight  of  the  Lacedce- 
monians,  three  out  of  the  seven  Bceotarchs  were  for  returning 
to  the  city  and  shutting  themselves  up  in  it,  after  sending  away 
tijeir  wives  and  children  to  Athens.  But  Epammondas  had  too 
much  confidence  in  his  own  genius  to  liaten  to  auch  timorous 
counsels.  His  own  mind  was  proof  against  the  fears  of  super- 
stition, and  luckily  some  favourable  portents  now  gave  encourage- 
ment to  his  troops.  A  Spartan  exile  serving  with  the  Thebans 
bade  them  remark,  that  on  that  very  spot  stood  the  tomb  of 
two  Bffiotian  virgins  who  slew  themselves  in  consequence  of 
having  lieen  outraged  by  Lacedsmonians.  The  shades  of  these 
injur^  maidens,  he  said,  would  now  demand  vengeance :  and 
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the  Theban  commanderB,  Kizing  the  omen,  crowned  the  tomha 
with  wreaths. 

The  forcra  on  each  ude  are  not  accurately  known,  but  it  Beems 
probable  that  the  ThcbanE  were  outnuinberctl  by  the  LacedsB- 
monians.  The  militaiy  geuius  of  EpaminondEiH,  however,  com- 
pensated any  inferiority  of  niunbers  by  novelty  of  taclicB.  Up 
to  thia  tiiiie  Grecian  battles  had  beun  uniformly  conducted  by  a 
geneial  attack  in  line.  Epamiuondaa  now  fitst  adopted  the  ma- 
iiceavre,  used  with  such  Bucccsa  by  Napoleon  in  modem  times, 
of  concentrating  heavy  masses  on  a  given  point  of  the  enemy's 
array.  Having  fiinaed  his  leil  wing  into  a  dense  column  of  SO 
deep,  BO  that  its  depth  was  greater  than  its  front,  he  directed  it 
against  the  Laccdiemonian  right,  containing  the  best  troops  in 
their  army,  drawn  np  1 2  deep,  and  led  by  Cleombmtus  in  person. 
Meanwhile  the  Theban  centre  and  right  were  ordered  to  be  kept 
out  of  action,  and  in  reodinesB  to  support  the  advance  of  the  letl 
wing.  The  battle  b^an  with  skinnishee  of  cavalry  in  front,  in 
which  the  Lacedemonian  horae  were  soon  driven  in.  The 
Theban  left,  the  Sacred  Band  with  Pelopidaa  at  their  head, 
leading  the  van,, now  fell  with  such  irresistible  weight  on  the 
Locedtemonian  right,  as  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  The  shock 
was  terrible.  Cleorabrotus  himself  was  mortaUy  wounded  in  the 
onset,  and  with  difficulty  carried  olTby  his  comrodes.  Numbers 
of  his  officers,  as  well  as  of  his  men,  were  slain,  and  the  whole  wing 
was  broken  and  driven  back  to  the  camp.  On  no  other  part  of 
the  line  was  there  any  serious  fighting  ;  partly  owing  to  the  dis- 
poaition  made  by  Epaminondas,  and  partly  to  the  luhewarmDcss 
of  the  Spartan  allies,  who  occupied  the  centre  and  part  of  tho 
right  wing.  The  lues  of  the  Tfaebanswas  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  Lacedajmonians.  Out  of  700  Spartans  in  the  army 
of  the  latter,  400  had  fallen  ;  and  their  king  also  had  been  slain, 
an  event  which  had  not  occurred  since  the  fatal  day  of  Thcrmo- 
pylte.  Many  of  their  allies  hardly  concealed  the  Batisfactioii 
which  they  felt  at  their  defeat ;  whilst  so  great  was  the  depres- 
won  among  the  Lacedsmoniana  themselvea,.  that  very  few  were 
found  bold  enough  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  combat,  in  order 
to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  alain.  The  majority  decided  that  a 
truce  should  be  solicited  for  that  purpose.  But,  though  tho 
bodies  of  tho  fallen  were  given  up,  their  arms  were  retained  ;  and 
five  centuries  afterwards  the  shields  of  the  principal  Spartan 
officers  were  seen  at  Thebes  by  the  traveller  Pausanias. 

(  3.  The  victory  of  Leuctra  waa  gained  within  three  weeks 
after  the  exclusion  of  the  Thebans  from  the  peace  of  CaUiav. 
The  effect  ofit  throughout  Greece  was  electrical.  It  was  everj- 
where  fett  that  a  new  inilitarv  power  had  arisen — that  tha 
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prestige  of  the  old  Spartan  discipline  and  tactics  had  departed. 
Yet  at  Sparta  itself,  though  the  reverse  waa  the  greatest  that 
her  annB  had  ever  eustaiued,  the  news  of  it  was  received  with 
an  assumption  of  indiffereoce  characteristic  of  the  people.  The 
Ephors  forbade  the  chorus  of  men,  who  were  celeWting  in  the 
theatre  the  festival  of  the  Gymnopffidia,  to  be  interrupted.  They 
contented  themselves  with  directing  the  names  of  the  slain 
to  be  communicated  to  their  relatives,  and  with  issmng  an 
order  forbidding  the  women  to  wail  and  mourn.  Those  whose 
friends  bad  fallen  appeared  abroad  on  the  morrow  with  joyful 
countenances,  whilst  the  relatives  of  the  survivors  seemed  over- 
"whehned  with  gnef  and  shame.  The  Ephors  then  directed  their 
attention  to  the  rescue  of  the  defeated  army.  The  whole  re- 
maining military  force  of  Sparta,  including  even  the  mote  aged 
citizens,  together  with  what  forces  could  be  collected  from  the 
alliea,  was  placed  under  the  conunand  of  Archidamus,  son  of 
Ageailaus,  and  transported  by  sea  from  Corinth  to  Creusis. 
which  port  now  proved  an  invaluable  acquisition. 

H-  Immediately  after  the  battle  the  Thebans  had  sent  to 
Jason  of  Phcrm  in  Thessaly  to  solicit  his  aid  against  the  Lacede- 
monians. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  de^»t, 
who  WOE  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  period.  He  was 
TaguB,*  or  Generalissimo,  of  all  Thessaly ;  and  Macedonia  was 
partially  dependent  on  him.  He  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, and  meditated  nothing  less  than  extending  his  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  Greece,  for  which  his  central  situation  seemed 
to  ofler  many  facilities.  Upon  receiving  the  invitation  of  the 
Thebans,  Jason  immediately  resolved  to  join  them,  and  marched 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  forestalled  all  opposition,  though  he 
had  to  proceed  through  the  hostile  territories  of  the  Heracleots 
and  Phocians.  When  he  arrived,  the  Thebans  were  anxious  that 
he  should  unite  with  them  in  aa  attack  upon  the  Lacedsmoniaa 
camp ;  but  Jason  diieuaded  them  from  the  enterprise,  advimng 
them  not  to  drive  the  Lacedemanians  to  despair,  and  oflering 
his  mediation.  He  accordingly  succeeded  in  eifecting  a  trace, 
by  which  the  Lacedsmonians  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
BtBotia  unmolested.  .Their  commander,  however,  did  not  trust 
to  this ;  but,  having  ^ven  out  that  he  meant  to  march  over 
Mount  Citluenm,  he  decamped  in  the  night  to  Creuais,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  by  a  difficult  road  along  the  side  of  the  rocks 
upon  the  coast  to  .Sgosthena  in  the  Megarid  ;  where  he  was  met 
by  Archidamus  and  his  army.  As  the  defeated  troops  were  now 
in  safety,  the  object  of  the  latter  had  been  attained,  and  the 
whole  armaiuent  was  disbanded. 
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4  5.  According  to  Spartan  custom,  the  sarvtvorB  of  a  defeat 
were  looked  upon  as  dif^iaded  men,  and  subjected  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  civil  infamy.  No  allowance  was  made  for  citcum- 
stances.  But  those  who  bad  fled  at  Leuctra  were  three  hundred  in 
numbei ;  an  attempt  to  enforce  against  them  the  ususl  penaltiea 
might  prove  not  only  inconvenient,  but  even  dangerous  ;  and  on 
the  proposal  of  Agesilaus,  thoy  were,  for  this  occasion  only,  sus- 
pended. The  loss  of  material  power  which  Sparta  sustained  by 
the  defeat  was  great.  The  ascendency  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  parts  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  fell  from  her  at  once,  and 
was  divided  between  Jason  of  Phers,  and  the  Thebans.  The 
latter,  flushed  by  success,  now  panted  for  nothing  but  miUtaiy 
glory,  and  under  the  superinlendeace  of  Epaminondas  devoted 
themselves  to  an  active  course  of  warlike  training.  Their  alliance 
was  sought  on  every  side.  The  Phocians  were  the  first  to  claim 
it,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Eubceans,  the 
Locriana,  the  Maliana,  and  the  Heracleots.  In  this  flood-tide  of 
power  the  Thebans  longed  to  take  vengeance  on  their  ancient 
enemy  Orchomenus,  to  destroy  the  town,  and  to  sell  the  inhabit- 
ants for  slaves;  and  from  this  design  they  wereonly  diverted  by  tbe 
mildness  and  wisdom  of  Epaminondas.  But  the  Orchomenians 
were  forced  to  moke  their  submission,  and  were  theu  rc-admitled 
u  memlMrs  of  the  Bceotian  confederation.  The  same  lenity  was 
not  extended  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  expelled  from  Bceotia, 
and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  They  took  refuge,  tike 
the  Platnans,  at  Athens. 

4  6.  At  the  same  time  Jason  of  Phene  was  also  extending  bis 
influence  aiMl  power.  It  was  known  that  be  was  revolving  some 
important  enterprise,  hut  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Persians,  against  the  cities  of  Chatcidic^,  or 
against  the  states  of  southern  Greece.  AJ^  the  battle  of  Lcuctm 
the  last  seemed  the  most  probable.  He  had  aniu>uiiced  his  inten- 
tion of  being  present  at  die  Pythian  festival,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  August  370  b.o.,  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  army;  on 
which  occasion  his  sacrifice  to  the  Delphian  god  was  to  coonst 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine.  But  it  was  unpleasant  tidings  for  Grecian  ears  to 
learn  tliat  he  intended  to  usurp  the  presidency  and  management 
of  the  festival,  which  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council.  In  this  conjoncture  the  alarmed  Delphians  consulted 
the  god  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  case  Jason  approached 
their  treasury,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  would  himself 
take  care  of  it.  Shortly  afterwards  the  despot  was  assassinated  1^ 
seven  youths  as  he  sat  in  pubbc  to  give  audience  to  all  comers. 
The  death  of  Jason  w:i»  r.'lt  uaarehef  by  Greece,  and  especially 
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by  Thebes.  He  waa  succeeded  by  hia  two  brothers  PotyphRm 
and  FolydoTUsj  but  they  pogsegsed  neither  his  ability  Dor  his 
power. 

i  7.  The  Athenians  stood  aloof  from  the  contending  ptuties. 
They  had  not  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  with 
any  pleasure,  for  they  now  dreaded  Thebes  more  than  Sparta. 
But  instead  of  helping  the  latter,  they  endeavoured  to  prevent 
either  liom  obtaining  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose called  upon  the  other  states  to  form  a  new  alliance  upon 
the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Most  of  Ihe  Peloponneaian 
states  joined  this  new  league  ;  but  the  Eleane  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  thus  deprive  themselves  of  tb^r  sove- 
reignty over  the  Triphylian  cities. 

Thus  even  the  Feloponnesian  cities  became  independent  t£ 
Sparta.  But  this  was  not  all.  Never  did  any  state  fall  with 
greater  rapidity.  She  not  only  lost  the  dominion  over  states 
which  she  bad  exercised  for  centuries ;  but  two  new  political 
powera  sprung  up  in  the  peninsula,  which  threatened  her  own 
independence.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Arcadian  confedera- 
tion, established  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ;  the 
second  was  the  new  Messenian  state,  founded  by  Epaminoodas 
two  years  later. 

It  has  been  related  how  the  Lacediemonians  had  some  years 
previously  broken  up  Mantinea  into  its  five  original  villages, 
and  thus  degraded  it  from  the  rank  of  a  city.  The  Mantineans, 
assisted  by  the  Arcadians  of  various  other  quarleiB,  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  weakness  of  Sparta  to  rebuild  their  town. 
Its  restoration  su^^^ested  the  still  more  extensive  scheme  of  a 
union  of  all  the  Arcadian  cities.  Hitherto  the  Arcadians  had 
been  a  race  and  not  a  nation,  having  nothing  in  common  but 
their  name.  The  idea  of  uniting  them  into  a  federal  state  arose 
with  Lycomedes,  ono  of  the  leading  men  of  the  restored  Man- 
tinea.  It  was  expected  that  the  Thebans  and  Argivcs  would 
land  their  aid  to  the  project,  which  was  well  received  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Arcadia,  though  opposed  by  Tegea  and  cer- 
tain other  cities  joalouB  of  Mantinea.  The  Spartans  would  not 
tamely  allow  such  a  formidable  power  to  spring  up  at  their  very 
doors ;  and,  accordingly,  Agesilaus  jnarched  with  a  Lacedtemo- 
nian  army  against  Mantinea  (b.c.  370).  But  the  Mantineans 
were  too  prudent  to  venture  on  an  engagement  till  reinforced  by 
the  Thebans,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  assistance  ;  and  as 
they  kept  within  their  walls,  Agesilaus,  after  ravaging  their  ter- 
ritory, marched  back  to  Sparta. 

4  8.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas  had  been 
watching  an  opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  afiairs  of  Pelopon- 
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neaus.  But  his  views  were  not  confined  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Arcadian  union.  He  also  proposed  to  restore  the  exiled  Mes- 
senians  to  their  territory.  That  rai%  had  formerly  lived  under  a 
dynasty  of  their  own  kinga ;  but  ibr  the  last  three  centuries 
their  land  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  LacedEemonians,  and 
they  had  been  fugitives  \ipon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  re- 
storation of  these  exiles,  now  dispersed  in  various  Hellenic  co- 
lonies, to  their  former  rights,  would  plant  a  bitter  hostile  neigh- 
hour  on  the  very  borders  of  Laconia.  Epaminondas  accordingly 
opened  communications  with  them,  and  numbers  of  them  flocked 
to  his  standard  during  his  march  into  Arcadia,  late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  370  B.C.  He  entered  that  country  shortly  after  Agesi- 
laus  had  quitted  it,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Arcadians,  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  A^ves  and  Eleans.  The  combined 
force,  including  the  Thebana,  is  estimated  at  70,000  men.  Epa- 
minondas, who  had  in  reality  the  chief  command,  though  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  BcEotarchs,  brought  with  him  choice  bodies 
of  auxiliaries  from  Phocis.  Locris,  and  other  places,  and  eepcciatly 
the  excellent  cavalry  and  peltasts  of  Thessaly.  But  it  was  the 
Thcban  bands  themselves  that  were  the  object  of  universal  ad- 
miration ;  which,  under  the  inspection  of  Epaminondas,  had 
been  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency. 
The  Peloponnesian  allies,  elated  at  the  sight  of  so  large  and  so 
well  appointed  an  army,  pressed  Epaminondas  to  itivade  Laconia 
itself,  since  his  services  were  no  l<mget  required  in  Arcadia,  in 
consequence  of  the  retreat  of  Agesijaus.  Although  it  was  now 
miJ'winter,  he  resolved,  after  some  hesitation,  to  comply  with 
their  request.  Dividing  his  army  into  four  parts,  he  crossed 
without  any  serious  opposition  the  mountains  separating  Al- 
oadia  from  Lacooia,  and  reunited  his  forces  at  Sellasia.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Amyclra,  two  or  three  miles  below  Sparta, 
where  he  croseed  the  river  Eurotas,  and  then  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  capital. 

Sparta,  which  was  wholly  unfortified,  was  now  filled  with  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  The  women,  who  had  never  yet  seen  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  gave  vent  to  their  fears  in  wailing  and  lamentaUon. 
Uoreovei,  the  state  was  in  great  danger  from  her  own  intestine 
diviiicHis.  Not  only-was  she  threatened  by  the  citstomaiy  dis- 
contHit  of  the  Ferkeci  and  Helots,  but  the  large  class  of  poor 
and  discontented  citizens  called  "  Inferiors,"  looked  with  anger 
on  the  wealth  and  political  power  of  the  "  Peers."*  But  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  called  for  decisive  measures.  The 
Ephors  ventured  cm  ihe  step  of  ofTering  freedom  to  such  He- 

•  See  p.  4Jt8. 
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lots  tu  would  enliat  as  hoplites  for  the  defcucfi  of  the  city.  The 
call  was  responded  to  by  no  fewer  than  6000,  who  now  inspired 
fear  by  their  very  numbera ;  aad  the  alarm  was  justified  and 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  body  of  Periteci  and 
Uelota  had  actdalty  joined  the  Thebana. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pressuig  dangers  Sparta  waa  a&Ted  by 
the  vigilaiLce  and  energy  of  her  aged  Idug  Agesilaua.  11b  re- 
pulsed the  cavalry  of  Epanunondaa  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
city  ;  and  so  vigorous  were  his  meaaures  of  defence,  that  Epa- 
minondas  abandoned  all  further  attempt  upon  the  city,  aiid 
proceeded  southwards  a«  far  as  Ueta«  and  Gyuuum  tm  the  coast, 
the  latter  the  port  and  aisenal  of  8parta.  After  laying  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  the  vall^  of  the  Eurotas,  he  retraced  bia 
stepa  to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia. 

\  9.  Epaminondaa  now  proceeded  to  cany  out  the  two  objectv 
for  which  his  march  had  been  luidertaken ;  namely,  the  conso- 
lidatiou  of  the  Arcadian  coojederation,  and  the  eBtabliahment  of 
the  UesBenians  as  an  independent  community.  In  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  fiinner  of  these  designs,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
various  Arcadian  cities  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  new  one 
should  be  founded,  which  shoidd  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  confederation.  Consequently,  a  new  city  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  UeUsson,  called  Megalopolis,  and  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships.  Here  a  synod 
of  deputies  from  the  towns  composing  the  confederation,  callad 
"  The  Ten  Thousand,"*  was  to  meet  periodically  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business.  A  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called 
Epariti.t  was  also  levied  for  the  puipoaes  of  the  league.  Ep»- 
minondaa  next  founded  the  town  of  Measen£.  Its  citadel  was 
placed  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ithome,  which  had  three  cen- 
turies before  been  so  bravely  defended  by  the  Messenians  against 
the  Spartans  ;  whilst  the  town  itself  was  seated  lower  down  upon 
the  western  al<^  of  the  mountain,  but  connected  with  its  Acro- 
polis by  a  cfflttinnoos  wall.  The  strength  of  its  fbrtificattoas 
was  long  aAerwards  a  subject  of  adrointion.  The  territory  at- 
tached to  the  new  city  extended  southwards  to  the  Meaaenian 
gul^  and  northwards  to  the  borden  of  Arcadia,  comprising  soma 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Peloponnesus. 

In  order  to  settle  the  afiaiis  of  Arcadia  and  Monenia,  Epami- 
nondas  had  remained  in  Peloponnesus  four  months  after  the 
legii  period  of  his  command  had  expired  ;  for  which  <iS&icx  he 
and  the  other  Bcaolarchs  were  arraigned  on  his  letum  to  Thebet. 
But  they  were  bimounbly  acquitted,  EpaiDuioiidas  having  ex< 
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preased  his  'willingneBB  to  die  if  the  Thebsns  would  lecoid  that 
he  was  put  to  death  became  he  had  humbled  Sparta,  and  taught 
hia  countiymen  to  conquer  her  aimies. 

f  10.  So  low  bod  Spaita  now  sunk,  that  she  was  fain  to  send 
envoya  to  beg  the  aaBiatanee  of  the  AtheniauB.  Thie  request 
was  acceded  to ;  and  shortly  afterwards  an  alliance  was  fonned 
between  the  two  Btates,  in  which  Sparta  waived  all  her  claims  to 
superiority  and  headship.  It  was  agreed  that  the  command  both 
on  land  and  eea  should  alternate  erery  five  days  between  Athena 
and  Sparta,  and  that  their  united  forces  should  occupy  Corinth 
and  guard  the  passes  of  the  Onean  mountains  across  the  isth- 
mus, so  as  to  {verent  the  Thebans  from  again  invading  Pelopon- 
nesuB.  Before  this  position  Epaminondas  appeared  with  hia 
army  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.C.  369 ;  and  as  all  his  attempts 
to  dmw  on  a  battle  proved  imavailing,  he  resolved  on  forcing  hia 
way  through  the  hostile  lines.  Directing  his  march  just  before 
daybreak  against  the  position  occupied  by  the  LacedieinonianB, 
he  succeeded  in  surpiiung  and  completely  defeating  them.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  &rm  a  junction  with  his  allies  in  Felopon- 
ueeuB,  whilst  the  Laeedsmonians  and  Athenians  do  not  appear 
to  have  stirred  from  their  position.  Sicyon  now  deserted  Sparta 
and  joined  the  Iheban  alliance  ;  but  ihe  little  town  of  Phliua 
lemained  faithful  to  the  Lacedsmomans,  and  successfully  r&- 
siated  all  the  attempts  made  to  capture  it.  The  Thebans  were 
also  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  Corinth ;  and  the  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  allies  were  still  further  raised  by  the  arrival  at 
Lecbteura  of  a  Syracusan  squadron,  bringing  2000  mercenary 
Gauls  and  Iberians,  together  with  50  hoTsemen,  as  a  succour 
from  the  de^t  Dionyaius.  Afler  a  while,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  desultory  nature  of  Grecian  warfare,  both 
armies  returned  home  without  having  achieved  anything  of  im- 

Ml.  MeanwhiletheArcBdianB,elate withtheirnewlyacquired 
power,  not  only  believed  themselves  capable  of  maintaining  their 
independence  without  foreign  assistance,  but  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  share  the  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  did  vrith 
Sparta.  Lycomedes,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  a«  an 
able  and  enei^tic  citizen  of  Mantinea,  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  these  ambitious  views,  and  easily  flattered  the  national  vanity 
of  his  countrymen  by  appeals  to  their  acknowledged  courage  and 
hardihood.  They  responded  to  hia  representations  by  calling 
upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active  service,  appointed  him  their 
comnuuider,  and  chose  all  the  officers  whom  he  nominated.  The 
first  exploit  of  Lycomedes  was  to  rescue  the  Argive  troops  in 
J][>idnunis,  where  they  were  ingreat  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  n 
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body  of  AthraianB  snd  Cohntliiatu  uoder  Chabnu.  '  He  iben 
marched  into  the  louth-wMtem  portion  of  MeaBeoia,  vh^t  he 
penetrated  aa  far  an  Aaine,  defeated  the  Spartan  ecMumander 
Geranor,  who  had  drawn  out  the  garriaoa  to  oppose  him,  and 
deaUnyed  the  Buburbs  of  the  town.  It  was  prohahly  bjr  this 
expedition  that  the  annihilation  of  the  Spartan  dominion  in  that 
quarter  was  completed.  The  hardihood  and  enterprise  displayed 
in  it  excited  everywhere  both  admiration  and  alarm ;  but  at 
Thebes  it  also  occasioned  jealousy.  At  the  same  time  circum- 
stances arose  which  tended  to  disunite  the  Arcadians  and  Eleano. 
The  former  objected  to  Elia  resuming  ber  aovereignty  over  tbe 
towns  of  Triphylia,  which  they  bad  thonght  to  r^ain  atier  tbe 
decay  of  the  Spartan  supremacy. 

f  12.  During  the  year  368  B.C.  the  Thebans  undertook  no  ex- 
pedition into  Feloponncnig  ;  but  Felopidas  conducted  «  ThdMu 
ibrce  into  Thesuly  fm  the  purpose  of  protecting  Lariau  and 
other  cities  against  the  deaigns  of  Alexander,  who,  by  the  mwder 
of  bis  two  brothers,  had  become  despot  of  Phero  and  Tagns  of 
Theeaaly.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  sohcit  pence ;  and  Fe- 
lopidas,  aiW  estabbabing  a  defensive  league  amongst  tbe  Thea- 
salian  cities,  marched  into  Uacedonia,  when  the  regent  Ptolemy 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Thebang.  AmongEt  the  boa- 
tages  given  for  tbe  observance  of  this  treaty  wag  the  youthful 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  afterwards  the  celebrated  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  remained  for  some  years  at  Thebes. 

Shortly  ajierwards  the  Xiacedsmonians,  under  the  command 
of  Archidamus,  supported  by  the  reinforcements  sent  byDiony- 
Hus,  succeeded  in  routing  the  Arcadians  with  great  slaughtra', 
whilst  not  a  Nngle  LacedRmonian  fell,  vhroce  tbe  victory  de~ 
rived  the  name  of  "  the  TearleM  Battle."  The  nevn  of  this  defeat 
of  the  Arcadians  waa  by  no  means  unwelcome  at  Thebes,  as  it 
was  calculated  to  check  their  presumption,  and  to  show  them 
that  they  e«uid  not  dispense  -with  Theban  aid. 

1 13.  Epaminondas  now  resolved  on  another  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus,  with  tbe  view  of  bringing  tbe  AehRans  into  the 
Theban  alliance.  Until  tbe  battle  of  Leuctra  the  cities  of  Achaia 
had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta ;  but  since  that  event 
they  had  remained  free  and  neutral.  On  the  approach  of  Epa- 
minondaa  they  immediately  submitted,  and  consented  to  be  en- 
rolled among  tbe  allies  of  Thebes.  That  commander,  with  his 
usual  moderation,  did  not  insist  upon  any  change  in  their  go- 
vemmenti.  But  this  was  made  a  subject  of  accusation  uainst 
him  at  home.  The  Arcadians  charged  him  with  having  left  men 
in  power  in  the  Aehsan  cities  who  would  join  Sparta  on  thefint 
opportunity.   These  accusations,  being  supported  by  the  enemies 
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of  Epaminondaa,  prevailed  :  lus  proceedings  in  Achaia  were  le- 
venad  ;  democcatic  governments  were  Mtabiished  in  the  various 
Actuean  cities  ;  and  in  the  ensuiiig  year  Epaminondas  himself 
was  not  reelected  as  Bceotaich.  But  the  consequence  was  that 
the  exiles  thus  driven  &>m  the  various  Achean  cities,  watching 
their  opportunity,  succeeded  in  effecting  counter-revolutions,  and 
aftewafds  took  a  decided  part  with  Sparta. 

(  14.  The  Thebans  now  tesolved  to  send  an  embaaey  to  Perria. 
Ever  since  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  the  great  King  hod  become 
the  recognised  mediator  between  the  states  of  Greece  ;  and  bis 
fiat  seemed  indispenBB,b]e  to  stump  the  claims  of  that  city  which 
pretended  to  the  headship.  Therecent  achievements  of  Thebes 
might  entitle  her  to  aspire  to  that  position  ;  and  at  all  events 
the  alterations  which  she  had  produced  in  the  internal  state  of 
Greece,  by  theestablishment  of  Megalopolis  and  MesaSu^,  seemed 
to  require  for  their  stability  the  sanction  of  a  Persian  rescript. 
For  this  purpose  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Susa  apparently  in  the  years  367-366  a.c.  They  were  accom- 
panied hy  other  deputies  irom  the  allies  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon  to  counteract  their  in- 
fluence. Pelopidas  may  probably  have  pleaded  the  jormer  ser- 
vices of  Thebes  towards  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xentes,  as  well  as  in  having  opposed  the  expedition 
of  AgesiUus  into  Asia.  But  the  great  fact  which  influenced  the 
decision  of  the  Persian  king  would  doubtless  be  that  Thebes  was 
now  the  strongest  state  in  Greece ;  for  it  was  evidently  easier  to 
exercise  Feiman  ascendency  there  by  her  means,  than  through  a 
weaker  power.  Pelopidas  had  thereiore  only  to  ask  his  own  tenns. 
A  rescript  was  issued  declaring  the  independence  of  Hessen^  and 
Amphipolis  ;  the  Athenians  were  directed  to  lay  up  their  ships 
of  war  in  ordinary  ;  Thebes  was  declared  the  head  of  Greece ; 
and  the  dispute  between  Elis  and  Arcadia  on  the  subject  of  the 
Triphylian  cities  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  power  : 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  and  on  account  of  the 
estrangement  now  subsisting  between  Arcadia  and  Thebes. 

The  Athenian  and  Arcadian  envoys  had  attempted  in  vain  to 
secure  better  terms  for  their  own  states.  Antiochus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Arcadia,  on  his  l-etum  to  Megalopolis,  vented  his 
displeasure  by  a  most  depreciatory  report  to  the  Ten  Thousand 
of  all  that  he  had  seen  during  his  journey.  There  were  armies, 
he  said,  of  cooks,  confectioners,  wine-bearera,  and  the  like,  but 
not  a  single  man  fit  to  fight  against  Greeks;  and  even  the  vaunted 
golden  plane-tree  itself,  he  affirmed,  was  too  small  to  afford  shade 
to  a  single  graahopper.  The  Thebans,  on  the  contrary,  made 
the  mo^t  of  their  success.     Deputies  from  the  allied  cities  were 
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aunmioned  to  Thebes  to  heax  the  royal  leecript  lead  ;  bat  it  was 
coldly  received  by  all  present.  Lycomedea,  the  Arcadian  enToy, 
even  protested  againxt  the  headship  claimed  for  Thebes,  and 
Rwerted  that  the  allied  synod  should  not  be  excluavely  coDvened 
in  that  city,  but  in  the  actual  seat  of  war.  AAer  some  angry 
language,  the  Arcadians  withdrew  from  the  assembly,  and  the 
other  deputies  seem  to  have  followed  their  example.  Nor  were 
the  Thebans  more  successful  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rescript 
recognized  by  sending  it  round  to  the  various  cities  separately. 

M5.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  during  a  mission  undertaken 
by  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
acknowledgmeat  of  the  rescript  in  Thessaly  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece,  that  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Alex- 
ander of  Pbers.  That  tyrant  met  them  at  Fharsalus  under  all 
the  appearances  of  peace,  but  took  occasion  of  their  being  with- 
out guards  to  seize  and  carry  them  off  tc  Phene.  Such  value 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Pelopdas  that  his  imprisonment 
induced  several  of  the  Thessalian  pattizans  of  Thebes  to  submit 
to  Alexander.  Even  the  Atheoians  did  not  disdain  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  treacherous  breach  of  public  faith,  and  sent 
Autodes  with  a  fleet  of  30  triremes  and  1000  hoplites  to  th« 
support  of  Alexander.  Meanwhile  the  justly  incensed  Thebana 
had  despatched  aa  army  of  6000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  to 
recover  or  avenge  their  favourite  citizen.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  no  longer  commsjided  by  Epaminondas,  who, 
as  we  hare  related,  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
BfEotaich.  Their  present  commanders  were  utterly  incompe- 
tent. They  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  army 
was  in  such  danger  Irom  the  active  pursuit  of  the  Theesaliana 
and  Athenians,  that  its  destructiim  seemed  inevitable.  Luckily, 
however,  Epamintmdas  was  serving  as  a  hoplite  in  the  ranks. 
By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops  he  was  now  called  to  the 
command,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes,  Here  the  unsuccessful  Bcetarchs  were  disgraced,  and 
EpaminMidas,  whose  reputation  now  shone  forth  more  brilliantly 
than  ever,  was  restored  to  the  command,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  second  Theban  army  destined  to  attempt  the  release  of  Pe- 
lopidas. Directed  by  his  superior  still,  the  enterprise  proved 
successfiil.  Anxious,  however,  for  the  life  of  his  friend,  Eparoi- 
nondas  avoided  reducing  Alexander  to  such  extreiuitieB  as  might 
induce  him  to  make  away  with  Pelopidas ;  and  thus,  thoug-h  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  was  attained,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied with  such  striking  and  decisive  remits  as  to  counter- 
balance the  advantages  which  Alexander  had  derived  from  his 
treachery. 
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i  16.  The  acquireineiit  of  Oiopua  was,  howcTer,  ecoiw  mid- 
pensatioQ  to  the  Thebaus  for  theii  loiaei  on  the  other  aide^ 
their  frontier.  The  poneagion  of  that  town,  which  lay  mi 
the  bonlen  of  Athens  and  Thebee,  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  two  states.  Foi  many  years  past  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ;  but  it  was  now  seized  by  a 
party  of  exiles  favourable  to  the  Tbeban  interest,  and  imme- 
diately occupied  by  a.  Theban  garristHi,  whioh  deprived  the  Athe- 
nians oi  all  hopes  of  retaking  it.  The  Athenians  had  been  dis- 
pleased at  the  want  of  zeal  manifested  by  theb  Peloponnecian 
allies  in  not  assisting  them  in  the  aSair  d*  Oropus ;  and  Lycv 
medea,  who  was  diigueted  with  the  Theban  asoeudenoy,  took 
advantage  of  this  feelijog  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  Arcadia 
aitd  Athena.  He  procured  hitnaelf  to  be  appointed  ambassador 
to  that  city,  where  be  was  favourably  received,  and  joelitninaiy 
arrangements  made  £ir  an  alliance ;  but  on  his  way  home  be 
was  aaMBsipated  by  gome  Arcadian  exilee  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  negotiations,  however,  proceeded.  Callistr^us  was  sent 
from  Athens  as  Ambassador  to  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand, 
whilst  flparainondas  hastened  from  Thebes,  to  counteract,  if 

C'ble,  the  machinations  of  the  eloquent  Athenian.  But  though 
ninondu  here  displayed  his  teady  talent  in  debate,  he  was 
unsuccenfiil.  The  Atheoiana  concli^ed  an  alliance  with  Ai- 
oadia,  but  at  the  same  time  withont  fbimally  breaking  with 
Thebee. 

1 17.  This  connesiiat  rendered  it  desirable  lor  Athens  to  secure 
an  nninteiTUpted  communication  with  Peloponnesus,  and  for 
this  purpose  she  formed  the  treacherous  design  of  seizing  Co- 
rinth by  surprise.  She  was  not  only  at  peace  but  in  «llinnpji 
with  that  city ;  and  her  auxiliaries  were  serving  in  the  Corinthian 
torts  and  outposts.  These,  however,  were  to  be  the  insttumenta 
of  her  treachery.  IToder  pretence  of  a  rein£>reement  an  ansa- 
ment  under  the  command  of  Chares  was  despatched  to  Corinth. 
But  the  designs  of  Athens  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  refused  to  aximit  Chares  into  their  port  of  Cenchrete  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  dismimed  the  other  Athenians  in  their  service, 
yet  with  all  the  appearance  of  good  will.  Though  thus  saved 
fiir  the  moment,  this  step  had  placed  the  Corinthians  in  a  state 
of  isolation ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  open  negDtiati<HU 
with  Thebes  for  a  general  peace.  Their  overtures  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Thebans.  A  meeting  of  the  alUei  was  then  con- 
vened at  Sparta,  in  which  the  Corinthians  set  forth  the  necessity 
of  theii  case,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  rest  of  the  confe- 
derates to  follow  their  example  in  concluding  a  peace  with 
Thcbe*,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  be  the  independence  of  each 
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individu&l  city,  inclodiiig  Ue«6a6 ;  but  without  leoognizing  the 
beadflhip  of  Thebes,  or  entering  into  any  formal  allianoe  intli 
her.  On  this  basis  a  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  bMweea 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Fhiiug,  EpidauruB,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  cities;  but  u  the  Thebuis  made  the  independrace  of 
Uessen^  an  indiBpens&ble  conditioa,  Sparta  resolutely  lefiued  to 
join  it,  and  the  larger  Ht&tss  of  Greece,  Thebes,  Atiiens,  Spaxta, 
Arcadia,  and  others  still  remained  at  war. 

i  18.  Athens  aTailed  herself  of  the  distracted  condition  of 
Greece  to  extend  her  maritime  empire.  She  had  no  longer  ooea- 
sioa  to  dread  any  opposition  tiom  Sparta ;  and  she  accordingly 
sent  a  powerAil  fleet  into  the  Mgeaa  under  the  command  at 
Timotbeiu,  who  succeeded  in  conquering  Sanwe,  and  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  Potidna,  Pydna,  Uethon^,  and  it  is  said 
even  of  Olynthus  itself.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  Huecess,  he  was 
menaced  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  Thehau  fleet.  Kpa- 
minondaa,  jealous  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  had  per- 
suaded bis  countrymen  to  try  theii  strength  on  a  new  element. 
Sparta,  he  said,  was  humbled ;  it  was  not  she,  bnt  Athens, 
who  was  DOW  theii  prominent  enemy ;  and  be  exhorted  tbem 
not  to  rest  content  till  they  had  transferred  to  the  Theban  Cad- 
mea  the  Fropyltea  which  adorned  the  acropolis  of  Athens.  A 
fleet  of  100  triremes  was  constructed,  and  he  himself  appoiiited 
to  the  command  ;  whilst  envoys  were  sent  to  llhodes,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  to  induce  them  to  break  with  Athens.  It  was  with 
this  fleet  that  Epaminondas  appeared  in  the  Helleapont  in  B.C. 
363.  Ue  seems,  however,  to  have  e&cted  little, — at  least  no- 
thing splendid  is  recorded— and  this  expedltiim  prov«d  both  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Thebans  by  sea. 

1 19.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  friend  Pelojudaa  led  as 
expedition  into  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  Fhem.  Stnxig 
complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  that  despot  arrived  at  Thebes,  and 
FelopidsB,  who  probably  also  burned  to  avenge  his  private 
wrongs,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans  to  send  him  into  Thessaly 
to  punish  the  tyrant.  The  forces  he  had  collected  were  fitx 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Alexander ;  and  when  informed  at 
Pharsalus,  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
great  army,  he  remarked  that  it  was  so  much  the  better,  sinoe 
there  would  be  more  for  him  to  conquer.  The  battle  was  fought 
onthehillsofCynoscephalie;  the  tTO<^  of  Alexander  were  routed; 
and  Felopidas,  observung  his  hated  enen^  endeavouring  to  tally 
them,  was  seized  with  such  a  transport  of  rage  that,  legaidlsaB  rf 
his  duties  as  a  general,  he  rushed  impetuoosly  fivwaids  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  single  combat.  Alexander  shrunk  ba^  within 
the  ranks  of  his  guuds,  followed  impetuously  by  Pelopidas,  who 
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was  sooa  slaia,  fighting  with  deeponle  brnTeiy.  Although  the 
army  of  Alextmder  waa  defeated  with  Bevere  loa,  the  sews  of 
the  death  of  Pelopidas  depriTcd  the  Thebatu  and  their  Tbewa- 
liao  allies  of  all  the  joy  which  they  would  otherwiBe  have  telt 
at  their  victory.  The  Thebtms,  however,  Bubeequently  avenged 
the  death  of  their  graieral  by  Bending  a  fresh  force  of  7000  hop- 
iites  into  Theasaly ;  with  which  they  compelled  Alexander  to 
relinquish  all  his  dependencies  ia  that  country,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  actual  limits  of  Phersa,  and  to  sweu  allegiance  to 
Thebes.  The  Thebans  thuB  acquired  greater  influence  than  they 
had  ever  before  enjoyed  in  Northern  Greece. 

t20.  Ueantimeawar  had  been  carried  on  between  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia. It  has  been  already  remarked,  on  more  'dian  one  occasion, 
that  the  Eleaos  claimed  Oie  sovereignty  of  the  Triphylian  towns, 
in  which  they  were  backed  by  Sparta,  but  opposed  by  the  Arca- 
dians. The  ELeans  also  laid  claim  to  a  tract  of  lutly  ground 
lying  north  of  the  Alphfoa,  containing  Laaion  and  some  other 
towns  which  had  been  included  in  the  Arcadian  league.  They 
seized  Lasion  by  surprise,  but  were  driven  out  again  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  aiierwards  ttiok  formal  possession  of  the  sacred 
district  of  Olympia.  Other  acts  of  hostility  had  occurred  between 
the  Eleana  and  Arcadians,  and  the  former  had  called  in  the 
aesiitance  of  the  Xiax^dnmonians,  but  without  any  decisive 
result  In  364  b.o.  the  Arcadians  were  still  in  ponession  of 
Olympia ;  and  as  the  Olympic  festival  occurred  in  that  year, 
they  availed  themselves  of  tiieii  situatioa  to  tnuiafer  the  presi- 
dency of  the  gamM  irom  the  Eleona  to  the  Pisatans,  who  had 
long  laid  claim  to  it.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Eleans  would 
assert  their  rights  by  force;  and  the  Arcadians  prepared  to 
resist  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  not  only  by  a  large  army  of 
their  own,  but  also  by  summoning  their  allies.  The  festival  had 
already  commenced,  many  of  the  games  had  been  performed,  and 
the  wrestling  match  was  going  on,  when  bodies  of  the  Eleans, 
and  their  allies  the  Achreans,  were  observed  approachbg  the 
sacred  ground.  The  Arcadians  immediately  rushed  to  arms,  and 
formed  on  the  bank  of  the  httle  river  Cladeus,  to  prevent  their 
approach.  The  Eleans  advanced  with  the  utmost  boldness,  but 
were  finally  repulsed  tmd  obliged  to  letire.  On  this  occasion. 
the  ten^le  of  the  Olympian  deity  himself  was  ccmverted  into  a 
fortress,  and  the  majestic  Jove  of  Phidias  looked  down  with 
calm  dignity  upon  those  who  were  contending  for  the  honour  of 
celebrating  his  festival.  The  Eleans  subsequently  avenged  them- 
selves by  striking  the  104tb  01ym{nad  out  of  the  Iwt  of  the 
festivals. 

1 2 1 .  Not  content  with  this  insult  to  the  Eleans,  the  Aioodians 
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earned  their  inaolence  to  the  extent  of  ucrilege,  by  despoiling 
the  rich  temples  of  Olympia.  But  this  net  lipened  the  Beeda 
of  diuiuioa  which  were  already  spriDging  up  cunong  the  Arca- 
dianfl  themaelves.  The  Bseembly  of  Uantinea  passed  an  act  re- 
nouncing all  participation  in  the  sacred  spo^l,  and  tboogh  the 
Ten  Thousand  attempted  at  firet  to  seize  the  leading  men  at 
Mantinea  as  trailoiv  to  the  Arcadian  league,  the  views  of  the 
Mantineans  respecting  the  employment  of  the  sacred  treasures 
"were  w  evidently  just,  that  even  Uieir  opponents  were  at  length 
shamed  into  than.  Accordingly,  a  peace  was  ccoiduded  with 
'  the  Eleans,  who  were  restored  to  all  their  rights  with  regard  to 
Olynqiia.  Since  the  Spartans  had  supported  the  Eleans,  the 
Uantineans  were  natuially  brought  into  olose  ocmnexion  with 
the  former ;  whilst  the  leet  of  the  Arcadians,  and  especially  the 
Tegeans,  favoured  Thebes.  Tegea  thus  became  the  centre  of 
Theban  influence  in  Arcadia,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Theban 
hannoet  and  a  garrism  of  300  fifflotians.  The  Thebans  viewed 
the  success  of  the  Mantineans  and  Spartan  party  with  suspicion ; 
and  when  the  peace,  recently  concluded,  was  sworn  to  at  Tegea, 
they  seized  the  principal  members  of  the  Spartan  party.  The 
news  of  this  treacherous  act  was  received  with  great  indig- 
nation at  Mantinea.  Heralds  were  immediately  despatched  by 
the  Mantineans  to  demand  the  release  of  their  own  citizens. 
Hereupon  the  Theban  hannost  released  the  prisoners,  protesting 
that  be  had  been  misled  by  a  false  report  of  the  approach  of 
a  Spartan  force,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  a  party  within  the 
walls  in  oid^  to  seize  Tegea.  The  Mantineans  and  theix  party, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  apology,  hut  sent  envoys 
to  Thebes,  denuuiding  the  punishment  of  the  barmost.  BpBmi- 
ncmdas,  incensed  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  without  the 
sanction  of  Thebes,  justified  the  haimost's  conduct,  and  bade  the 
envoys  carry  back  word  that  he  would  himself  soon  lead  an 
army  into  Aroadia. .  The  Mantineans  and  their  partisans  imme- 
diately made  preparations  for  war,  and  amt  ambassadors  to 
request  the  assistance  of  the  Locedeemonians. 

4  22,  These  events  occurred  in  362  B.C.,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  Epaminondas  undertook  his  fourth  and  last  invasion 
of  Petopnmesus.  The  proceedings  in  Arcadia,  which  threatcsied 
to  undo  all  that  he  had  done  in  that  country,  and  ultimately  to 
lead  to  an  alliance  between  it  and  Sparta,  were  the  motives 
for  his  expedition.  His  army  was  numerous,  and  included 
many  troc^  from  Northern  Greece.  He  marched  without 
opposition  to  T^ea,  where  he  was  joined  by  such  (^  the 
Arcadians  and  other  Peloponneaians  as  were  favourable  to  the 
Thebau  cause.     The  other  party  concentrated  themeelvM  at 
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Mmntiiiea,  -whither  the  aged  Ageailaue  wu  nuiohiiig  ^rith  &  Loos- 
dffimonitui  force,  whilst  Athenutn  buccdius  were  aiao  expected. 
Epaminoniiaa,  whose  movementB  were  characterized  hj  dccisioa 
and  rapidity,  Teaolved  to  sarprise  Sparta  in  the  ahaenoe  of  Age- 
Bilaus  by  a  Budden  march  upon  it.  Proridentially,  however,  a 
swift  Cretan  ruimer  overtcxik  AgeailauB  in  time  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger.  He  got  back  to  Sparta  early  enough  to  anticipate 
the  attempt  of  Epaminondas ;  and  though  that  commander 
actually  entered  the  city,  yet  he  found  the  streets  and  houses  go 
well  defended,  that  he  was  lain  to  retire.  The  Bilarm  caused  by 
thia  diverwon  had  however  occasioned  the  recall  of  the  Lacede- 
monian amw  destined  jbr  Mantiitea,  and  Epaminondaa  took 
advantage  of'^that  circumstance  to  attempt  the  suipiise  of  that 
place.  Fortunately  for  the  Mantineans,  the  Athenian  cavalry 
had  reached  their  city  an  hour  or  two  before  the  arrival  of 
Epaminondaa,  and  though  hungry  and  tired  with  their  march, 
Kucceeeded  in  repulsing  the  Theban  and  Thesulian  horse.  Epa> 
mioondas  now  tell  back  upon  Tegea. 

i  23.  Thus  both  these  well  planned  manceuvres  were  aoci- 
dentaUy  frustrated.  As  the  enemy  had  now  succeeded  in  con- 
centrating their  fbroes  at  Mantinea,  it  was  clear  that  a  generai 
action  was  unavoidable.  The  plain,  between  T^^  and  Mantinea, 
though  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  lofly  mountains.  In  length  it  is  about  ten  miles,  whilst 
its  brmdth  varies  from  one  tc  eight.  About  four  miles  south  of 
Uantinea  it  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimensicoie,  and  here  the 
Ijacedeemonians  and  Mantineans  took  up  their  podtlon.  Epa- 
minondas,  in  marching  northwards  from  Tegea,  inclined  to  the 
lefl.  so  as  to  skirt  the  base  of  Mount  Meenalus,  which  bounds  the 
plain  on  the  west  On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  hostile  lines,  Epa- 
nunondu  ordered  his  troops  to  halt  and  ground  urns.  Hence 
the  Idcodcemonians  inferred  that  he  did  not  mean  to  oSer  battle 
that  day ;  and  so  strong  was  this  persuasion,  that  they  left  their 
ranks,  whilst  some  of  the  horsemen  took  ofi*  their  breastplates 
and  unbridled  their  hones.  But  meanwhile  EpaminondaB  was 
making  his  dispasitions  for  an  attiwk.  His  plan  very  much  re- 
sembled that  of  the  battle  of  Leuotra.  His  chief  reliance  was 
upon  the  Bceotian  troops,  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  column  i^ 
extraordinary  depth.  The  enemy  at  length  became  aware  of  his 
intentions  and  hurried  into  their  ranks ;  but  they  were  in  no 
oondirion  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  Theban  hoplites,  who 
bore  down  all  before  them.  The  Mantineans  and  Lacedae- 
monians turned  and  fled,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example. 
The  day  -was  won ;  but  Epaminondas,  who  fought  in  the  fonsooat 
naks,  fell  peroad  with  a  mwtal  wound.     His  &11  oooasioned 
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Eoch  consternation  among  his  troops,  that  altliough  the  eoemy 
vere  in  full  flight,  they  did  not  know  how  to  lue  their  advantage, 
and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  Hence  hoth  lidea  snkee- 
quently  claimed  the  victory  and  erected  trophiee,  though  it  iraa 
the  LacediemonianB  who  teat  a  herald  to  request  the  bodiee  of 
the  alain. 

EpaminondEM  was  carried  off  the  field  with  the  speai-head  still 
fixed  in  his  breast.  Having  latiefied  himself  that  his  shield  vas 
safe,  and  that  the  victory  was  gained,  he  inquired  for  loludas 
and  Daiphantui,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  in  the  oom- 
mand.  Being  infonned  that  both  were  slain :  "  Then,"  he  ob- 
served, "you  must  make  peace."  After  this  he  ordered  tb« 
spear-head  to  be  withdrawn ;  when  the  gush  of  blood  which 
followed  soon  temiinated  his  life.  Thus  died  this  truly  great 
man ;  and  never  was  there  one  whose  title  to  that  epithet  has 
been  lees  disputed.  Antiquity  is  unanimons  in  his  praise,  and 
some  of  the  first  men  of  Greece  subsequently  took  him  for  their 
model.  With  him  the  commanding  influence  of  Thebee  began 
and  ended.  His  last  advice  was  adopted,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded probaUy  be&re  the  Theban  army  quitted  Peloponnesus. 
Its  basis  was  a  reci^nition  of  the  atatus  quo — to  leave  everything 
as  it  was,  to  acknowledge  the  Arcadian  constitution  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Uess&n^.  Sparta  alone  refiised  to  join  it  on 
account  of  the  last  article,  but  she  was  not  supported  1^  her 
aUies. 

S  24,  Ageailant  had  lived  to  tee  the  empire  of  Sparta  extin- 
guished by  her  hated  rival.  Thus  curioudy  had  the  prophecy 
been  fulfilled,  which  warned  Sparta  of  the  evils  awaiting  hn 
under  a  "  lame  sovereignty."  But  Agesilans  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned all  hope ;  and  he  and  his  son  Archidamus  now  directed 
their  views  fannurds  the  east  as  the  quarter  from  which  Spartan 
power  might  still  be  resnaeitated.  At  the  age  of  80  the  indo- 
mitable old  man  proceeded  with  a  force  of  1000  faoplites  to  aawst 
Tachoe,  king  of  Egypt,  in  his  revolt  against  Peiaia.  The  age  and 
instgniiicant  appearance  of  the  veteran  warrior  made  him,  how- 
ever, a  butt  lor  Egyptian  ridicule,  and  he  was  not  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  command.  But  in  spite  of  this  a£ont  he  accom- 
panied the  Egyptian  army  on  an  expedition  into  FhcBnicia. 
During  the  abeenoe  of  Tachoe,  Nectanebis  rose  against  him,  and 
being  supported  by  Agesilans,  obtained  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Nectanebis  rewarded  this  service  with  a  present  of  230  talents. 
But  Agesilaus  did  not  live  to  carry  this  money  home  to  Sparta. 
He  died  on  hii  mad  to  Cyrend,  where  he  had  intended  to  embark 
for  Greece,  His  body  was  embalmed  in  wax,  and  splendidly 
buried  in  Sparta.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arehidamas-lII. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


%  1.  Barolationa  at  Syracuse.  Dionyaiiu  Qie  Elder  seizw  die  despotum. 
§  2.  Hii  lucceiMB.  8  S.  Hi*  poetie&l  cnmpoaitiaiii.  Plato  vuiia  Sy- 
racuse. §4.  Death  of  Dion  jiius.  HUchancter.  Slory  of  Dunodes. 
^G.  Aoceseion  of  theyouDger  Dionyaina.  Second  viait  of  Plato.  Ban- 
isbmeTit  of  DioD.  Third  visit  of  nato.  S6.  Dion  expols  Dionyuus, 
and  becomes  nuuter  of  SyracOBe.  g  7.  AaaaBiinatioD  of  Dion.  §  8. 
BevolutioTu  at  Syncuw.  The  Syracnaaus  invoke  the  aid  of  Corinth. 
§9.  Character  ofTimoleen.  §10.  Hia  Bucoeasee.  Surrender  of  Diony- 
eiiu  and  conqaeat  of  Sjrracuae.  g  11.  Moderation  of  l^moleon.  He 
remodels  the  conititatioo.  g  12.  Defeats  the  CarthaginiaDS  at  the 
Crimesns.  g  13.  Depoees  the  Sicilian  despots,  g  14.  Retires  into  a 
private  statiolL    His  great  popolaritj  and  death. 

f  1.  The  affiuiB  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  an  impoitant  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  lace,  deserre  a  passing  notice.  AAer  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  armament  in  b.c.  413,  the  constitutjon  of 
SyiBcuse  was  rendered  still  more  democratical  by  a  new  code  of 
laws,  which  Diodes,  one  of  the  principal  citiMM,  took  the  chief 
part  in  drawing  up.  Shortly  aflcrwards,  in  n.c.  410,  Hermo- 
cratee,  the  leader  of  the  »mtocratical  party,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Athenian.  iuTuion,  was  ba- 
nished ;  and  Diodes  thus  obtained  lor  a  time  the  undiluted 
direction  of  the  Syracusan  government.  But  two  years  after- 
wards Diodes  was  in  his  turn  banished  in  consequence  of  his 
want  of  success  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  Mean- 
time Heimocrates  had  returned  to  Sicily  and  collected  a  oon- 
BderaUe  fioee  at  Belinus,  from  whence  be  carried  on  hcetilities 
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agaiuat  the  Cutbagiiiiuis  and  their  aUies  with  considoable 
BUccesB,  and  thus  secured  a  strong  party  at  Syracuse  ia  his 
Ikvour.  Relying  upon  this  circumstance,  he  endeavoured  to  efiect 
hia  restoration  by  torcc,  hut  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  enter 
Syracuse  by  night,  b.c,  407.  This  state  of  things  opened  the 
way  for  a  still  more  daring  and  auccesaful  aspirant.  This  was 
the  celebrated  DionyaiuB,  the  aon  of  a  person  also  named  Her- 
mocrates.  Dionysius  was  of  humble  origin,  but  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  ofRce.  He  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  enterprise  of  Hermocratee  just  mentioned, 
in  which  he  had  been  wounded  and  given  out  for  dead, — a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  he  escaped  a  sentence  of  banishment. 
AAer  the  death  of  Hermocrates,  the  domestic  discontents  of  the 
Syracusans  were  atill  further  fomented  by  another  invauon  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  406  b.c,  during  which  they  took  and  plun- 
dered Agrigentum.  Dionysius,  who  now  headed  the  party  of 
Hermocratea,  taking  advantage  of  the  prevaihng  diacontent,  in  an 
artful  addreea  to  the  assembly  attributed  the  fall  of  Agrigentum 
to  the  incompetence  of  the  Syracusau  generala,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  their  deposition,  and  the  appointment  of  others  iu 
their  stead,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one.  His  advent  to  power 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  restoration  of  all  the  exiles  of 
his  party.  His  next  step  vras  to  get  rid  of  his  colleagues  by  ac- 
cusing them  of  treachery  and  corruption,  and  to  procure  his 
own  sole  appointment  with  unlimited  and  irresponsible  au- 
thority. The  remaining  steps  towsrda  a  despotism  were  easy. 
Under  pretence  that  his  lile  had  been  attempted,  he  obtained  a 
body-guard  of  1000  men  for  his  protection  ;  by  whose  means  he 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  openly  seized  upon  the 
supreme  power,  B.C.  405. 

t  2.  Dionyaius  first  directed  his  arms  against  Naras,  Catana, 
and  Leontini,  which  successively  fell  into  his  power  Mther  by 
feroe  or  treachery  ;  but  it  was  not  till  b.c.  307  that  he  consideTed 
himself  Bufficieotly  strong  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This 
war  was  conducted  with  varying  auceen.  In  395-4  Syracnse 
itaelf  seemed  on  the  point  of  fiilling  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, The  Cartluginian  fleet,  after  obtaining  a  great  naval 
victory  at  Catana,  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  upwards 
of  200  strong.  At  the  same  time  their  army  established  itself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  Imileon,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  took  up  his  head-quarters  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jove,  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  walla,  and  even  occu- 
pied and  plundered  the  suburb  of  Achradina.  The  aitnation  of 
Dionyains  now  seemed  desperate.  It  ia  even  aaid  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  fiv  lost  and  "'■H"g  his  eecape ;  Irmn 
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which  ha  wu  detened  by  one  of  hia  fnenda  oheerving,  "  that  so- 
veieign  power  was  an  honounbie  winding-aheet."  A  pestiletuse 
which  shortly  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp 
proved  the  wlvation  of  Symcuae.  The  Carthaginians  fell  by 
thouaauda,  whilst  the  Syracusans  themselves  remained  unhAzmed. 
Dionysius  made  a  aucceififul  attack  both  by  aea  and  land  on  their 
wesjiened  forces ;  and  Imilcon  was  glad  to  aecurs  a  disgraceful 
retreat  by  purchftaing  the  connivance  of  Dionysius  for  the  sum 
of  300  talentt. 

Afier  this  period  the  career  of  Dioaynus  was  mailed  by  great 
though  not  altogether  unvarying  success.  In  393  the  Cartba- 
giniana  under  Magon  once  more  threatened  Syracuse,  but  were 
again  defeated,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Dionyaiua 
willingly  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  nnee  he  was  anxious  to' 
puraue  hia  schemes  of  conqueat  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  and  in 
M^oa  Giwcia.  By  the  year  384  he  had  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  former,  and  a  conaideiable  portion  of  the  latter 
country.  He  had  now  arrived  at  his  highest  pitch  of  power, 
and  had  raised  Syracuse  to  be  one  of  the  chief  Grecian  atates, 
second  in  influence,  if  indeed  second,  to  Sparta  alone.  Under 
his  sway  Syracuse  was  strength^ied  and  embellished  with  new 
fiwtifications,  docks,  arsenals,  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
became  superior  even  to  Athena  in  extent  and  population.  Dio- 
nysius took  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  relationa  with 
foreign  powers,  and  strengtheoing  bimaelf  by  alliances.  He 
cultivated  the  fnendahip  of  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  among  the 
last  acta  of  his  reign  waa  the  sending  of  an  auxiliary  force  in  two 
successive  years  to  siq»port  tbem  againat  the  increasing  power 
oftheThebans. 

i  3.  Dionysius  was  a  warm patronoflitentnre,andwasanx- 
ions  to  gain  distinction  by  his  literary  compositions.  In  the  midst 
of  his  political  and  military  eaxee  m  devoted  bimaelf  assiduously 
to  poetry,  and  not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited 
at  the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several  times  obtained  the  second 
and  tlurd  prizes ;  and,  finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away 
the  first  prize  at  the  Lenean  festival,  with  a  play  called  the 
"  Ransom  of  Hector." 

In  accordance  with  the  same  apirit  we  find  him  seeking  the 
society  of  men  distinguished  in  Uteratuie  and  philoeophy. 
Plato,  who  visited  Sicily  about  the  year  389  from  a  curiosity  to 
aee  Mount  £tna,  was  introduced  to  Dionysins  by  Dion.  The 
hi^  moral  tone  of  Plato's  conversation  did  not  however  prove 
so  attractive  to  Dionysius  as  it  had  done  to  Dioa  ;  and  the  phi- 
ioeopfaer  was  not  mily  dismissed  with  aveniaa  and  dislike,  out 
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«Ten,  it  aeema,  through  the  mnchinationB  of  BionyaiuB,  seized, 
bound,  and  sold  for  a  slave  in  the  island  of  ^giiia.  He  -was, 
however,  repurchased  by  AimiceriB  of  Cyien^,  ajid  seat  back  to 
Athens. 

\  4.  DionynuB  died  in  B.C.  367,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 
Love  of  power  was  hia  ruling  passion  :  the  desire  of  Uterary 
fame  his  second.  In  his  muiner  of  life  he  wai  moderate  and 
temperate ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  pity,  and  never  sufiered 
it  to  check  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends.  Although  by  do 
means  deficient  in  personal  courage,  the  Buspicious  temper  of 
Dionysius  rendered  him  the  miserable  prey  of  uneasiness  in  the 
midat  of  all  hia  greatness,  and  drove  him  to  take  precautions 
fur  the  security  of  his  life  even  against  his  nearest  friends  and 
'  relatives.  The  miseries  of  absolute,  but  unl^alized  and  unpo- 
pulaf  power,  cannot  be  more  strongly  illustrated  than  by  the 
celebrated  atory  of  the  despot  of  Syracuse  and  his  flatterer  Da- 
mocles. The  ^tter  having  extolled  the  power  and  majesty,  the 
abundant  possessions  and  magnificent  palaces  which  rendered  hia 
master  the  happiest  of  men,  Dionysius  invited  Damocles  to  try 
what  his  happiness  realty  waa,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  placed 
on  a  golden  couch,  decked  with  coverings  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  embroidery.  The  sideboards  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  gold  and  silver  plate;  pages  of  the  choicest  beauty 
waited  on  him  ;  his  head  was  crown^  with  garlands,  and  reeked 
with  unguents  ;  the  smell  of  burning  odours  filled  all  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  table  waa  covered  with  the  most  exquisite  viands. 
Damocles  now  thought  himaelf  supremely  happy ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  hia  enjoymenta  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  ceiling,  and  beheld  a  naked  scimitar  suspended  over  his  head 
by  a  single  hair.  At  this  sight  his  satisfaction  vanished  in  an 
instant,  and  he  entreated  to  be  released  from  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  whwh  could  only  be  tasted  at  the  risk  of  life.*  Such 
was  the  tyrant's  practical  illustration  of  his  own  envied  con- 

td.  Dionysius  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  commonly 
c^ed  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was  about  2S  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  fether'a  death.  Theelder  Dionysius  had  married 
two  wives  at  the  same  time.  One  of  theae  was  a  Locrian  woman 
named  Doris;  the  other,  AiistomachS,  was  a  Syiacusan,  the 
daughter  of  Uipparinus,  one  of  the  most  active  partiwna  of 
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Bionyaius,  and  eister  to  Dion,  whom  we  have  already  had  ooca- 
aioa  to  mention  as  the  friend  of  Plato.  The  maiiiage  with  Boris 
proved  immediately  fruitful,  and  by  her  he  had  three  childien, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Bionyuus,  waa  his  Buccesaor.  But  Ariato- 
mach6  was  long  childless,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Bionyaius,  who, 
attributing  the  circumstance  to  the  spells  and  incantations  of 
the  mother  of  Boris,  caused  the  latter  to  be  put  to  death.  At 
length  Aiistomacfa^  also  bore  bim  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughtera.  Bionysiue  having  died  without  appointing  any  luo- 
cessor,  Bion  at  fiist  attempted  to  secure  the  inheritance  lor  his 
youthful  nephews,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
Buoh  cUims  in  iavour  of  the  son  of  Boris.  The  inexperience  of 
the  young  Bionysius,  however,  inclined  him  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  Bion,  who  had  always  enjoyed  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  &.ther,  and  who  now  became  the  confidential  ad- 
viser of  the  son.  Plato's  lofly  and  ideal  conceptions  of  civil 
government  had  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Bion,  and  the 
influence  which  he  now  enjoyed  over  the  youthful  sovereign 
made  him  long  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  realizing  them  in 
practice.  To  expel  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  to  civilize  and 
nellenize  the  semi-barbarous  Siceliot  tribes,  and  to  convert 
Syracuse  from  a  despotism  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  go- 
verned by  equal  laws, — these  were  the  projects  which  floated  in 
the  imagmation  of  Bion,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
Bionysius.  With  this  view  he  puisuaded  Bionysius  to  invite 
Plato  again  to  Syracuse,  nothing  doubting  that  his  eloquence 
and  conveisational  powers  would  work  an  munense  eflect  upm 
the  youthful  monarch.  But  Plato  was  now  growing  old,  and  had 
already  experienced  the  danger  of  attemipting  to  instruct  despots 
in  the  sublime,  but  somewhat  visionuy  theories  of  perfect  go- 
vernment. ^Nevertheless,  aj^er  something  of  a  struggle,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  scruples  and  apprehensions  to  the  pressing  instances  of 
his  friend  Bion,  and  the  warm  invitation  of  young  Bionysius 
himself.  The  philosopher  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour. 
His  illustrious  pupil  immediately  began  to  take  lessons  in  geo- 
metry ;  superfluous  dishes  disappeared  from  the  royal  table  ;  and 
Bionyuua  even  beti^ed  some  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  mitigate 
the  foimer  rigoun  of  the  despotism.  But  now  his  old  courtiers 
took  the  alarm;  nor  does  Plato  himself  appear  to  have  used 
with  skill  the  opportunity  for  a  practical  application  of  his  doc- 
trines which  chance  had  thrown  in  his  way.  It  was  whispered 
to  Bionysius  that  the  whole  was  a  deep  laid  scheme  on  the  part ' 
of  Bion  ibr  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  and  placing  his 
own  nephews  on  the  throne.  These  accusations  had  the  desired 
eflect  on  the  mind  of  BionysiuB ;  and  an  intercepted  letter  from 
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Dion  to  the  Carthaginian  gawTala,  in  which  he  invited  them  to 
make  theu  conmnmicatioDs  through  him,  afibrded  Dionyaiiu  a 

Ctext  for  getting  rid  of  him.  In  the  conise  of  a  conveiBation 
enticed  Dion  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  harbonr,  when 
fluddenly  pioducii^  the  intercepted  letter,  and  charging  him  to 
his  &ce  with  tieaaon,  he  forced  him  to  enter  a  vessel  that  waa 
in  readiness  to  coavey  him  to  Italy.  The  situation  of  Plato  wu 
now  very  critical.  Hany  advised  DionyriuB  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  the  despot  refused  to  listen  to  these  suggestions.  He  even  in- 
vited Plato  to  his  pal&oe,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect ; 
but  he  cautiously  abstained  from  any  more  lessons  in  a  philo- 
sophy which  he  had  now  been  taught  to  regard  with  suspicion 
as  designed  only  to  deprive  him  of  his  power.  Plato  was  at 
length  Rui&red  to  escape  from  the  kind  of  honourable  captivity 
in  which  he  was  held ;  but  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  Diony- 
aius  he  again  reluctantly  returned  to  Syracuse  in  the  hope  of 
prevailing  upon  the  tyrant  to  recall  Dion  from  banishment.  In 
this,  however,  he  proved  unsuccessful ;  nay,  Bionysius  even  pn>- 
ceeded  to  measures  of  violence  against  his  former  guide  and 
minister.  First  the  remittances  which  Dion,  who  was  now 
redding  at  Athens,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  were  stopped, 
and  at  length  all  his  laige  property  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  personal  friends  of  Diony- 
sus. PlatA  beheld  this  injustice  towards  his  friend  with  grief 
and  mortification,  but  without  the  polver  of  preventing  it ;  and 
it  waa  with  difficulty  that  he  hims^  at  length  obtained  permis- 
mon  to  return  to  Greece. 

i  6.  This  event  took  place  early  in  360  b.c.  ;  and  at  the 
Olympic  festival  of  that  year  Plato  met  his  friend  Dion,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  measurce  which  had  been  taken  against 
him  by  Dionysius.  The  natural  indignitjon  of  Bion  was  fiir- 
ther  inflamed  by  other  acts  of  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  Dionysius 
compelled  Aret^,  the  wife  of  Dion,  and  his  own  half-uster,  to 
marry  one  of  his  friends,  named  Timocrates.  He  also  acted  in 
tite  moot  brutal  manner  towards  Dion's  youthful  son.  Thtu 
wounded  in  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  resolved  on  revenge. 
The  popularity  which  he  had  acquired,  not  only  at  Athens  but 
at  Spatta  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  especiaily  among  those 
who  were  attached  to  Plato  and  his  teaching,  rendered  many 
disposed  to  serve  him ;  whilst  the  natural  desire  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Syracusan  population  to  recover  their  liberty,  as  well 
"as  the  contempt  into  which  Dionysius  had  fallen  from  his 
drunken  and  dissipated  hahita,  prorniaed  success  to  any  ento- 
prize  against  him,  though  nndertaken  with  ever  so  htmII  & 
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After  two  car  three  yeare  spent  in  preparations,  Dion,  in  the  Hum- 
mer of  357  B.C.,  landed  on  the  coa«t  of  Sicily  with  only  SOO  men. 
The  enterprise  was  bvoured  by  ui  imprudent  step  on  the  part 
of  Dionysius,  who  had  recently  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  60  vessels 
oa  aa  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Italy.  By  a  rapid  night-march 
Dion  appeared  unexpectedly  before  Syracuse ;  at  dawn  hia  troops 
were  beheld  from  the  walls  in  the  act  of  croasing  the  little  river 
Anapus,  fiiBt  crowning  their  heads  with  garlands,  and  sacrificing 
to  the  rifling  sun.  Their  advance  resembled  rather  the  solemn 
procession  of  a  festival  than  the  march  of  an  hostile  army.  The 
inhabitants,  filled  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  crowded  through 
the  gates  to  welcome  Dioa  ss  their  deliverer,  who  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet  that  he  was  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  despotism  of  DitmyBius,  and  of  liberating  not  only  the 
SyracusajiB,  but  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 

Dion  easily  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  exception  of  Ortygia,  which  was  still  held  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Dionysius.  Such  was  the  state  in  which  that  tyrant  found 
his  capital  on  his  return  from  his  Italian  expedition.  Dionysius 
at  first  attempted  to  recover  po^eseion  of  the  city  by  force,  but 
having  been  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  he  determined  to  quit  Syra- 
cuse, and  sailed  away  to  Locri  in  Italy,  leaving  his  son  ApoUo- 
ciates  in  charge  of  the  citadel  (b.c.  3S6).  Af^r  his  departure, 
dissensions  broke  out  among  the  besiegers,  and  Dion  was  deposed 
from  the  command ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  Syracusans,  aris- 
ing from  the  incapacity  of  their  new  leaders,  soon  led  to  his 
recall  and  to  his  appointment  as  sole  general  with  uncontrolled 
authority.  !Not  long  alter,  Apollocmtes  was  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  the  citadel. 

i  7.  Dion  was  now  master  of  Syracuse,  and  in  a  condition  to 
carry  oat  all  those  exalt«d  notions  of  political  life  which  he 
had  sought  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Dionysius.  Ha  seems  to 
have  contemplated  some  political  changes,  probably  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  kind  of  limited  and  constitutional  monarchy, 
ailer  the  fashion  of  Sperta,  combined  perhaps  with  the  oligarchi- 
cal institutions  of  Corinth,  But  this  scheme  of  a  constitution 
existed  only  in  his  imagination :  his  immediate  and  practical 
acts  wore  tyrannieai,  and  were  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by 
his  overbeEuing  manners.  The  Syracusans  looked  for  republican 
institutions — tor  the  dismantling  of  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia, 
the  stronghold  of  despotism — and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
splendid  mausoleum,  which  had  been  erected  there  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  elder  Dionysius,  by  way  of  pledge  that  the  despotism 
was  really  extinct  and  overthrown.  But  Dion  did  nothing  of  all 
this.     Nay,  he  even  caused  Heraclidea,  who  had  proposed  the 
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deBtntction  of  Ortreia.  to  be  privately  astaennated.  This  act 
increaaed  to  the  highest  pitch  the  unpopularity  under  which 
he  already  labotired.  One  of  his  bosom  metidft---the  Athenian 
Callippus — seized  the  opportunity  to  mount  to  power  by  his 
murdeF,  and,  having  gained  over  some  of  hia  giiaide,  caused 
him  to  be  aaBaasinated  in  hie  own  hou«e.  Thia  event  took'  place 
in  353,  about  three  yean  after  the  e^ulaion  of  the  Dionyaian 
dynaaty. 

^  6.  Callippus  contrived  to  retain  the  aovereign  power  about 
a  twetvemontl).  He  was  ultimately  driven  out  by  Hipparinua, 
the  nephew  of  Dion  (eon  of  the  elder  DionyeiuB  by  Aristomach^), 
who  reigned  but  two  years.  NyeceuB,  anouier  of  Dion's  nephewa, 
subsequently  obtained  the  supreme  authority,  and  waa  m  poa- 
sesEion  of  it  when  Dionydus  presented  himself  befcm  Syra- 
cuse with  a  fleet,  and  became  master  of  the  city  by  treachery, 
about  B.C.  346.  Bionydus,  however,  was  not  able  to  re-eitablidi 
himself  firmly  in  his  former  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were  governed 
by  petty  despots :  one  of  these,  Hicetas,  who  had  established 
hunself  at  Leontini,  afforded  a,  rallying-point  to  the  disafiected 
Syracusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on  Syracuse. 
Meantime,  the  Carthagiiuans  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distracted  condition  of  Sicily.  In  the  ertremity  of  their  suffer- 
ings, several  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  appealed  for  aid  to  Corinth, 
their  mother-city.  The  appUcation  was  granted,  and  Timoleon 
was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  destined  for  the  relief 
of  Syracuse. 

f  9.  TimoletHi  was  one  of  those  models  of  uncompiomiaing 
patriotism  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  the  histoiy  of 
Greece,  and  still  more  frequently  in  that  of  Rome,  but  which, 
under  gome  of  its  phases,  we,  in  modem  times,  are  at  a  loea 
whether  to  approve  or  to  condemn.  When  a  man's  country  was 
comprised  in  a  small  state  or  a  single  city,  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism grew  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  condensed  ;  and 
to  this  <urcumEtaBce,  as  well  as  to  the  humanising  effects  of 
Christianity,  may  perhaps  be  chiefly  attributed  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  modem  views  respecting  the  duty  of  a 
patriot.  Timoleon  was  dlHtinguished  for  gentleness  as  well  as  for 
courage,  but  towaids  traitors  and  despots  his  hatred  waa  intense. 
He  had  once  saved  the  life  of  his  elder  brother  Timophanes  in 
battle  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own ;  bnt  when  Timophanea 
availing  himself  of  his  situation  as  commander  of  the  garrison 
in  the  Aciocorinthus,  endeavoured  to  enslave  his  country,  Timo- 
leon did  not  hesitate  to  consent  to  his  death.  Twice  befiwe 
had  Timoleon  pleaded  with  his  brother,  beseeching  him  not  to 
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deetniy  the  libertieB  of  his  country ;  but  when  TimophaneB 
turned  &  deaf  e&r  to  those  appeals,  Timoleon  connived  at  the 
action  of  his  friends  who  put  him  to  death,  whilBt  he  himself, 
bathed  in  a  Sood  of  tears,  stood  a  little  way  aloof.  The  action 
waa  not  without  its  censurers  even  among  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves  ;  but  these  were  chiefly  the  adherents  of  the  despotic 
party,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  regarded  the  conduct 
of  Timoleon  with  love  and  admiration.  In  the  mind  of  Timoleon, 
however,  their  approving  verdict  was  far  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  reproaches  and  execrations  of  his  mother.  The  stings  of 
blood-gulitine»  and  the  maternal  curse  sunk  so  deep  into  his 
soul  that  he  endeavoured  to  starve  himself  to  death,  and  he  was 
only  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  active  interference  of  his 
friends.  But  for  many  years  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
return  to  public  life.  He  buried  himself  in  the  country  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  dragging  out  the  life  of  a  self-condemned 
criminal  and  exile,  till  a  chance  voice  in  the  Corinthian  as- 
sembly nominated  him  as  the  leader  of  the  expedition  against 
Dionysius. 

t  10.  Housed  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  exhortations 
of  his  friends,  Timoleon  resolved  to  accept  the  post  thus  oflered 
to  him.  The  prospect  however  was  discouraging.  Before  he 
sailed,  a  meesage  arrived  from  Sicily  to  countermand  the  eipo- 
dition,  Hicetas  and  the  anti-Dionysian  party  having  entered  into 
secret  negotiationa  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  refused  to  allow 
any  Corinthians  to  land  in  Sicily.  But  the  responses  of  the 
Ddphic  oracle  and  the  omens  of  the  gods  were  propitious ; 
especially  the  ciicumstance  that  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  a 
wreath  ef  victory  fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  the  head  of 
Timoleon. 

The  fleet  of  Timoleon  consisted  of  only  ten  triremes,  but  by 
an  aditoit  stratagem  he  contrived  to  elude  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  twenty  sail,  and  arrived  safely  at  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
where  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  Hicetas, 
meanwhile,  had  made  great  progresB  iu  the  war  against  Diony- 
sius. He  had  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Syracusewitb  the  exception  of  Ortygia, 
in  which  he  kept  the  despot  closely  besi^ed.  Hicetas,  learning 
Ihat  Timoleon  was  advancmg  to  occupy  Adranum,  hastened 
thither  to  anticipate  him,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
Timoleon  now  marched  upon  Syracuse.  Dionysius,  who  appears 
to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  judged  it  better 
to  treat  with  Timoleon  than  with  Hicetas,  end  accordingly  sui^ 
rraiidered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  leader, 
on  ecHidition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  Corinth, 
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B.C.  343.  Dionyaiue  passed  tb«  temaindeT  of  his  life  at  Corinth, 
-where  he  is  uid  to  have  displayed  some  Tematmta  of  hie  fbnnei 
luxury  hy  the  fastidious  laate  which  he  showed  in  the  choice  of 
his  viands,  unguents,  dreBB,  and  furniture ;  whilst  his  literary  in- 
clinations manifested  themselvee  in  teaching  the  public  eingeis 
and  actors,  and  in  opening  a  school  for  boys. 

Hicetas  still  had  ponesBion  of  Achradina  ;*  and,  since  be  saw 
that  his  seljish  plans  were  on  the  point  of  failure,  he  now  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  fhice  lor  the  reduction  of 
Ortygia.  The  harbour  of  Syracuse  woe  occupied  fay  150  Car- 
tjiiaginian  shipe,  whilst  an  army  of  60,000  Carthaginians  was 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  But  while  Hicetas  and 
Magon  the  Carthaginian  general  marched  with  a  g^reat  part  of 
their  force  to  attack  the  town  of  Oatana,  whence  the  garrison 
of  Ortygia  was  supplied  with  proTisioiis,  Neon,  the  Corinthian 
commander  in  Ortygia,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  made  ' 
a  sally,  defeated  the  blockading  force  on  all  sides,  and  eveu  ob- 
tained poESesaion  of  the  suburb  of  Achradina.  This  unexpected 
success  raised  the  suspicions  of  Magon,  who,  fearing  that  Hi- 
cetas meant  to  betray  him,  resolved  to  quit  the  island,  and 
sailed  away  with  all  his  forces  to  Carthage.  Notwithstanding 
the  defection  of  his  powerful  ally,  Hicetas  attempted  to  retain 
poGsession  of  that  part  of  Syracuse  which  was  still  in  his  power, 
but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  Timoleon,  and  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city  and  return  to  Leontini. 

til-  Thus  was  the  apparently  hopeless  enterprise  of  Timoleen 
crowned  with  entire  success  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
It  now  remained  ibr  him  to  achieve  a  still  greater  victory — 
a  victory  over  himBelf  He  was  master  of  Syracuse  and  of 
Ortygia,  with  all  its  means  and  resources  for  establishing  a 
despotism  in  his  own  favour ;  but  his  finit  pubhc  act  was  to 
destroy  those  impregnable  fbrtiiications  which  would  have  ren- 
dered such  a  usurpation  feasible.  All  the  Syracusans  were 
invited  to  awist  in  demolishing  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  and  the 
monument  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  the  record  of  their  former 
slavery ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  these  dreaded  works  Timoleon  caused 
courts  of  justice  to  be  erected,  at  once  the  pledge  and  instruments 
of  equal  laws  and  future  freedom. 

Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  restore  Syracuse  to  its 
former  prosperity,  and  Sicily  in  general  to  a  state  of  liberty  and 
order.  With  this  view  all  eiiles  were  invited  to  return  ;  whilst 
Corinth  was  intieated  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  restoration 
and  to  become  a  second  time  the  founder  of  Syraouw.     Two 
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leading  Corinthun  citizens  were  acoordin^y  despatched  to  saetst 
Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans  in  recasting  their  constitution, 
which  was  remodelled  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  Diodes.* 
To  remedy  the  poverty  into  which  Syraciise  had  been  plunged 
by  it»  misfortuneg,  new  colonists  were  invited  to  enrol  them- 
selves; and  thus  a.  body  of  10,000  citizens,  including  the  Syra- 
cusan  exiles,  was  collected  at  Corinth  and  transported  to  Syracuse. 
But  larger  bodies  of  Greeks  soon  poured  in  Uom  Italy,  eo  that 
altogether  the  immigrants  are  reckoned  at  60,000. 

i  12.  Meantime,  Timoleon  wan  not  idle.  He  attacked  Hicetas 
in  Leontini,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  But  the  submis- 
■ion  of  Hicetas  was  a  mere  feint  in  order  to  gain  time  for  calling 
in  the  Carthaginians ;  who  highly  indignant  at  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  Atagon,  were  anxious  to  wipe  out  t^e  disgrace  by 
some  signal  act  of  vengeance.  An  army  of  70,000  men  was 
accordingly  disembarked  at  Idlyb»um.  To  meet  this  formidable 
force  Timdeon  could  raise  only  about  12,000  men  ;  and  on  his 
march  against  the  enemy  this  small  Ibrce  was  still  further  re- 
duced by  the  defection  of  about  1000  of  his  mercenaries.  With 
the  remainder  Timoleon  inarched  westwards  into  the  Gartha- 
giaian  province.  As  he  was  approaching  the  Crimesua,  or  Cri- 
missus,  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Hypsa  on  the  south- 
weetem  coast  of  SicUy,  he  was  saluted  by  one  of  those  omens 
which  so  irequently  either  raised  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  or 
sunk  them  into  despondency.  The  army  was  met  by  several 
mule*  bearing  loads  of  parsley,  the  usual  ornament  of  tombs. 
Pereeiving  the  alarm  of  his  soldiers,  Timoleon,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  gave  the  mnen  another  and  a  favourable  directum. 
Crowns  of  parsley  were  also  employed  to  reward  the  victors  in 
the  Isthmian  games ;  and  Timoleon,  seizing  a  handful  and 
making  a  wreath  Ibr  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  our 
Corinthian  symbol  of  victory  ;  its  unexpected  appearance  here 
afibrds  an  unequivocal  omen  of  success."  These  timely  words 
reanimated  his  men,  who  now  followed  him  with  alacrity.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  Timoleon  appeared  to  have  been  again 
iavoured  by  the  gods.  In  the  hottest  of  the  fight  a  terrific  storm 
of  hail,  rain,  and  thunder,  and  lightning  beat  right  in  the  faces  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  by  the  confusion  which  it  created  enabled 
the  Greeks  to  put  them  to  the  rout.  The  same  cause  occasioned 
the  death  of  ^ouaands  in  their  retreat,  for  the  river  Crimesus, 
swollen  by  the  sudden  rain,  carried  away  a.  great  part  of  those 
who  attempted  to  recross  it.  Ten  thousand  Carthaginians  are 
aaid  to  have  perished  in  the  battle,  while  15,000  more  were 
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made  priaonera.  The  remamder  fled  without  stopping  to  Lily- 
bEBum,  whence  they  immediately  emhaiked  for  Carthage,  not 
without  a  dread  that  the  anger  of  the  goda  would  Btill  pursue 
Ihem  at  sea. 

i  13.  The  yictoiy  of  the  Crimems  brought  Timoleon  such 
an  accession  of  power  and  influence,  that  he  now  resolved  to 
carry  into  executioa  his  project  of  expelling  all  the  despots 
ftom  Sicily.  The  Carthaginiana  sent  another  expedition  to 
aasiBt  these  despots,  but  they  were  unahle  to  efiect  anything, 
and  were  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Timoleon  in  B.C.  336. 
While  the  war  still  continued  with  the  Cartbaginitms,  Timoleon 
obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Leontini,  as  well  as  of  the 
person  of  Hicetas,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  Us- 
mercus,  despo^  of  Catana,  was  next  deposed  and  executed  by 
order  of  the  public  BEsembly  at  Syracuse,  and  the  other  despots 
in  Sicily  soon  shared  his  late. 

(  14.  Having  thus  ellected  the  libention  of  the  island,  Timo- 
leon immediatdy  laid  down  his  power.  All  the  reward  he  received 
for  his  great  eervices  was  a  house  in  Syracuse,  and  some  landed 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Ue  now  sent  for  his 
Iknuly  from  Corinth,  and  became  a  Syracusan  citizen.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  retain,  thongh  in  a  private  station,  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  state.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  though  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight,  yet  when  important 
affairs  were  discussed  in  the  assembly,  it  was  customary  to  send  for 
Timoleon,  who  was  drawn  in  a  car  into  the  middle  of  the  theatre 
amid  the  ^outs  and  affectionate  greetings  of  the  assembled 
citizens.  When  the  tumult  of  his  reception  had  subsided  he 
listened  patiently  to  the  debate.  The  opinion  which  he  pro-  • 
nounced  was  usually  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly ;  and 
he  then  led  the  theatre  amidst  the  same  cheers  which  had 
greeted  his  arrival.  A  truly  gratifying  position  !  and  one  which 
must  have  conferred  on  Timoleon  more  real  happinesa  than  the 
poBseseion  of  the  moet  absolute  power  could  ever  have  be- 
stowed. In  this  happy  and  honoured  condition  he  breathed  his 
last  in  B.C.  336,  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Crimesus.  He 
was  splendidly  interred  at  the  pubhe  cost,  whilst  the  lean  of  the 
whole  Syracusan  population  followed  him  to  the  gmve. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

FBOH  THE  ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SACRED  WAB. 

g  1.  State  of  Greece.  §  2.  Description  of  Uacedonia.  §  8.  Kingi  of 
Mflcedon.  g  4.  Character  of  Philip.  S  G.  He  subdufs  the  PieoQiuui 
and  Illy  nans.  §8.  Hii  military  discipline,  g  Y,  Capture  of  Arophi- 
polia,  and  foundation  of  Philippi.  §8.  The  Social  War.  gB.  Com- 
mencetnentorthe  Sacred  Wu'.  The  PhociansBeiie  Delphi.  §  10.  Sue- 
ce8«««ofthePhi>cian«.  §11.  Philip  iiil«rfereB  in  the  var.  Conqnem 
TJieBsalv.  gI2.  PhilipinThraee.  DenioBthenea.  g  IB.  The  Olynthian 
War.  S  U.  Character  of  Phocjon.  Fall  of  Olynthu*.  §  Ifl.  ProKress 
of  the  Sacred  War.  Embaaay  to  Philip,  g  16.  Conquest  of  Phocu  by 
Philip.    Sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  on  the  Pho*ian«. 

\  i.  The  intemal  digseneions  of  Greece,  which  have  fimned  the 
subject  of  the  two  preceding  books,  ore  now  about  to  produce 
their  natnral  fruits ;  and  in  the  present  book  we  shall  JutTe  to 
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relate  the  downfall  of  her  independence  and  her  anhjugation  by  a 
foreign  power.  We  have  first  of  all  seen  Sparta  exercising  a  sort 
of  empire  of  opinion  over  the  other  Grecian  states,  and  looked 
up  to  by  them  with  willing  obedience  as  their  traditional  and 
chosen  leader.  After  the  Perman  wan  Athens  contests  tho 
palm  with  her,  and,  through  the  confederacy  of  Deloe,  becomes 
virtually  the  head  of  Greece  in  material  power,  if  not  recognised 
as  such  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  But  Sparta 
and  most  of  the  other  Grecian  Etates.  from  jeidouEy  of  the 
Athenian  supremacy,  league  together  for  the  purpose  of  crush- 
ing Athens.  Afler  a.  long  struggle,  Athena  falls  into  the  power 
of  her  enemies  ;  and  Sparta,  becomes  the  ruler  of  Greece.  Tho 
power  which  ahe  has  thus  acquired,  she  exercises  with  hareh- 
ness,  cruelly,  and  corruption ;  her  own  allies  desert  her ;  and 
in  little  more  than  thirty  years  afler  the  battle  of  ^goepotami 
she  is  in  her  turn  not  only  deprived  of  the  supremacy,  hut  even 
stripped  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  own  ancient  territory, 
chie%  through  the  power  and  influence  of  Thebes.  For  a  little 
while  Thebes  becomes  the  predominant  state ;  but  she  owes 
her  position  solely  to  the  abilities  and  genius  of  Epaminondas, 
and  after  his  death  sinks  down  to  her  foimer  level.  The  state 
of  exhaustion  into  which  Greece  had  been  thrown  hy  these 
protracted  intestine  dissensions  is  already  shown  by  her  having 
oiHulescended  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Persia,  and  to  make 
her  hereditary  enemy  the  arbiter  of  her  quarrels.  Athens  alone, 
during  the  comparative  state  of  tranquillity  aflbrded  her  through 
the  mutual  disputes  of  her  neighbours,  has  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing some  portion  of  her  former  strength,  and  becomes  the  leading 
power  in  the  struggle  which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Thii  new  danger  cornea  from  an  obscure 
northern  state,  hitherto  overlooked  and  despised,  and  considered 
as  altogether  barbarous,  and  without  the  pale  of  Grecian  civi- 
lization. 

S  2.  Macedonia — ^for  that  is  the  cotintry  of  which  we  a™ 
speaking — had  various  limits  at  diflerent  times.  Properly,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  regarded  as  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the 
south  by  the  Cambunian  mountains ;  &om  lUyria  on  the  west 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scardus  and  Bemus,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  Pindus,  also  separates  Thessaly  &om 
EpiruB ;  from  Mcesia  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  called  Oibe- 
lus  and  Scomius ;  and  from  Thrace  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Strymon.  It  is  drained  by  three  rivera  of  cousiderable  size,  the 
Azius,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Haliacmon ;  each  of  which  has  ita 
separate  valley,  formed  by  two  mountain  ranges  running  touth- 
eaistwatds  from  the  mountains  that  divide  Illyna  and  Macedonia. 
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All  these  nven  dJecbaige  themselves  mto  the  Tbennaic  gulf. 
The  origin  of  the  people  who  inhabited  this  tract  of  country  has 
been  much  disputed.  The  Greeks  thenuelves  looked  upon  them 
as  batbarians,  that  is,  as  not  of  UeUenic  origin.  They  were  pro- 
bably an  lUyrian  people,  and  the  similBnty  of  the  tnannerB  and 
customs,  as  well  as  of  th«  language?,  bo  lar  as  they  are  known, 
of  the  early  Macedonians  and  lUyiians,  seenu  to  establigh  the 
identity  of  the  races. 

i  3.  But  though  the  Macedonians  were  not  Greeks,  their  m>> 
Tcreigns  claimed  to  be  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  namely, 
that  of  TemenuB  of  Argos ;  and  it  is  said  that  Alexander  I. 
proved  his  A^Te descent  previouslyto  contending  at  theOlympio 
games.  Ferdiccas  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy ;  of  the  history  of  which,  however,  httle  is  known  till 
the  reign  of  Amyntos  I.,  his  fiflh  successor,  who  was  contem-, 
ponuy  with  the  Piustratids  at  Athens.  Under  Amyntas,  who 
submitted  to  the  satrap  Megabyzus,  Macedonia  became  subject 
to  Persia,  and  remained  so  till  ai\er  the  battle  of  Plata^a.  The 
reigns  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns  down  to  Philip  II.  present 
little  that  is  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Arche- 
laug  (b.c,  413).  This  monarch  eflectod  much  for  Macedonia  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  army,  by  erecting  fortresses  to 
check  the  incursions  of  his  barbarous  neighbours,  by  construct- 
ing roads,  and  by  endeavouring  to  dilliise  among  his  subjects  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art  He  transferred  his  residence  from 
JEgK  to  Pclla,  which  thus  became  the  capital,  and  he  employed 
Zeuxis  to  adorn  his  palace  there  with  painUngs.  He  entertained 
many  literary'men  at  his  court ;  such  as  Agathon  and  Euripides, 
the  latter  of  whom  ended  his  days  at  Pella.  Arcbelaus  was  as- 
sawnatediaB.c.  309,  and  the  crown  devolved  upon  Amyntas  II., 
a  representative  of  the  ancient  tine.  Amyntas  left  three  sons  : 
Alexander  II.,  who  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Alorites ;  Fer- 
diccas III.,  who  recovered  his  brother  s  throne  by  slaying  Pto- 
lemy, and  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Illyrians ;  and  lastly,  the 
celebrated  Philip,  of  whom  we  have  now  to  speak. 

i  4.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  youthful  Phihp 
was  one  of  the  hostages  delivered  to  the  Thebaas  as  security  Sa 
the  peace  efiected  by  Pelopidss.  His  residence  at  Thebes  gave 
him  some  tincture  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  literature.  It 
sceKis  probable  that  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Plato ; 
and  he  undoubtedly  acquired  that  command  over  the  Greek  lan- 
guage which  put  bini  on  a  level  with  the  best  orators  of  the  day. 
But  the  most  important  lesson  whioh  he  learned  at  Thebes  was 
the  art  of  war,  with  aU  the  improved  tactics  introduced  by  Epa- 
minondas.     At  the  time  of  Philip's  residence,  moreover,  Thebes 
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was  the  centre  oi  political  interest,  and  he  must  accordingly  have 
had  opportunities  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
views  and  policy  of  the  various  (rrecian  powers.  The  genius 
and  character  of  Philip  were  well  calculated  to  derive  advantaf^ 
from  these  opportunities.  He  had  great  natural  acutenc«e  and 
sagacity,  so  as  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  men  to  be  employed, 
and  the  opportunities  to  be  improved.  His  boundless  ambition 
was  seconded  by  an  iron  will,  which  no  danger  could  daunt  and 
no  repulse  dishearten  ;  and  when  he  had  once  formed  a  project 
he  pursued  it  with  untiring  and  resistless  energy.  His  hand- 
some person,  spontaneous  eloquence,  and  apparently  frank 
deportment,  were  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  the  prceeeutiiNi 
of  his  schemes ;  whilst  under  these  seducing  qualities  lurked  no 
inconvenient  morality  to  stand  between  his  desires  and  their 
gratification.  Corruption  was  his  instrument  as  frequently  aa 
force ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  fiivourite  boasts  that  he  had  taken 
more  towns  with  silver  than  with  iron.*  Yet  when  force  was 
necessary  no  man  could  wield  it  better  ;  for  with  the  skill  of  a 
general  he  united  a  rabuBtnese  of  constitutiSn  which  enabled 
him  to  bear  all  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  as  well  as  the 
meanest  soldier. 

t  5.  Such  was  the  man  who  at  the  age  of  23  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Uacedonia  (e.c.  359).  It  had  probably  been  in- 
trusted to  him  when  his  brother  Ferdiccos  set  out  on  the  expe- 
dition against  the  lllyrians  in  which  he  fell ;  and  after  that  event 
he  became  the  guardian  of  his  brother's  infant  son.  This  minori^ 
induced  two  pretenders  to  claim  the  crown  :  Pausanias,  who  was 
supported  by  the  king  of  Thrace ;  and  Argmus,  whose  claims 
were  backed  by  the  Athenians  with  a  force  of  3000  hoplitee, 
because  ho  had  engaged  to  put  them  in  poeaessian  of  Amj^- 
polis.  But  by  his  promiBes  and  address  Philip  contrived  to 
propitiate  both  the  king  of  Thrace  and  the  Athenians  ;  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  made  the  same  ofTera  as  Ai^ieus  had  done. 
The  two  pretenders  being  thus  deprived  of  their  supporters, 
were  easily  got  rid  of,  and  Philip  was  left  at  hberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  FteonJEuis  and  lllyrians,  who  were  tbreateoing 
Uacedonia  with  invasion.  The  former  people  were  easily  sub- 
dued, and  Fhilip  then  marched  against  the  lllyrians  with  a  force 
of  10,000  men.  He  was  met  by  Bardylis,  the  aged  chie^  of 
lUyria,  with  an  army  of  about  the  same  strength.  This  was  the 
first  important  engagement  fought  by  Philip.  He  displayed  in 
it  the  military  skill  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  school  ti  Epa- 
•  •'  diffidit  urbiiim 

Portal  vir  Hacedo  et  mbruit  Kmulot 
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tninondas,  and,  like  that  commander,  gained  the  victory  W  con- 
centrating his  forces  on  one  point  of  the  enemy's  line.  Neatly 
two-thirda  of  the  lUyrian  army  -were  destroyed  ;  and  they  were 
consequently  compelled  to  submit  unconditiooally.  and  to  place 
ia  the  hands  of  Philip  the  principal  mountaiii  passes  between 
the  two  countries.  It  was  ailer  these  victories  that  Philip  seems 
to  have  deposed  his  nephew,  and  to  have  assumed  the  crown  of 
Macedou.  This  lerolution,  however,  was  unattended  with  harsh- 
ness or  cruelty.  Philip  continued  to  bring  up  his  nephew  at 
court,  and  ultimately  gave  him  one  of  hii  daughters  in  moiriage. 

\  6.  It  was  natural  that  success  acquired  with  bo  much  ease 
should  prompt  a  youthful  and  amhitious  monarch  to  further 
undertakings.  In  anticipation  of  future  conquests  he  devoted 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  training  and  discipline  of  his  army. 
It  was  in  his  lllyrian  wan  that  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
far-famed  Macedonian  phalanx.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his 
military  innovations  was  the  establishment  of  a  standing  anny. 
We  have  already  noticed  cOTtain  bodies  of  this  description  at 
Argos  and  Thebes.  Philip,  however,  seems  to  have  retained  on 
foot  the  10,000  men  which  he  had  employed  agunst  the  Illy- 
riaos ;  and  this  standing  force  was  gradually  eiUarged  to  double 
the  number.  Among  the  soldiers  discipline  was  preserved  by 
the  severest  punishments.  Thus  we  hear  of  a  youth  of  noble 
birth  being  scourged  tor  leaving  the  ranks  to  get  a  draught  of 
wine  at  a  tavern ;  and  of  another  who,  though  a  favourite  at 
court,  was  put  to  death  for  a  similar  ofience,  aggravated  by  a 
breach  of  poutive  orders. 

\  7.  Philip's  views  were  now  turned  towards  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  his  dominions,  where  his  interests  clashed  with  those  of 
the  Athenians.  A  few  years  before  the  Athenians  had  made 
various  unavailing  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  Amphipolis, 
once  the  jewel  of  their  empirp,  but  which  they  had  never  reco- 
vered since  Its  capture  by  Brasidas  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.  Its  aitnatimt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon 
rendered  it  also  valuable  to  Macedonia,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
port,  but  as  opening  a  passage  into  Thrace.  The  Olynthians 
were  likewise  anxious  to  enrol  Amphipolis  as  a  member  of  their 
confederacy,  and  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Athenians  to  form 
an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Amphipolis  against  their 
mutual  enemy.  An  alliance  between  these  two  powerful  states 
would  have  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Philip's  views ; 
and  it  was  therefore  absolutely  nece«sary  to  prevent  this  coaU- 
tion.  Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  Philip's  skill  and  du- 
plicity in  negotiation.  By  secretly  promising  the  Athenians 
that  he  would  put  Amphipolis  int«  their  hands,  if  they  woutil 
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giTe  him  poneanon  of  Pydua,  he  induced  them  to  reject  the 
overtureB  of  the  Olynthians ;  and  by  ceding  to  the  letter  the 
town  of  AnthemuB,  he  bought  off  their  opposition.  He  now  kid 
siege  to  Amphipohs,  which,  being  thus  letl  unaided,  fell  into  hia 
bands  (b.c.  35t).  He  then  forthwith  marched  against  Pydna, 
which  surrendered  to  him ;  but  on  the  ground  that  it  wu  not 
the  Athenians  who  had  put  him  in  poBsesBion  of  this  town,  he 
refused  to  give  up  Amphipolis  to  them. 

Fhihp  hod  now  just  reason  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians, 
and  accordingly  it  was  his  policy  to  court  the  tkTour  of  the 
Olynthians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  renewing  their  negotia* 
tions  with  the  Athenians.  In  ordet  to  separate  them,  mean 
e&ctually,  he  assisted  the  Olyntiiiuis  in  recovering  Polidna, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  confederacy,  but  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  capture  of  the  town  he 
handed  it  over  to  the  Olynthians;  but  at  the  same  time  be 
treated  the  Athenian  garriBon  with  kindnees,  and  allowed  them 
to  return  home  in  safety.  Plutareh  relates  that  the  capture  of 
Potidsa  was  a^scompanied  with  three  other  fertunate  events  in 
the  life  of  Philip  ;  namely,  the  prize  gained  by  his  chariot  at  the 
Olympic  games,  a  victory  of  his  general  Parmenio  over  the 
lUyrians,  and  the  birth  of  bis  son  Alexander.  These  erenls 
happened  in  b.c.  35G. 

Philip  now  crossed  the  Btrymoo,  on  the  left  bank  of  which 
lay  Pangnus,  a  range  of  momttaiiu  abounding  in  gold  mine*. 
Pangsus  properly  belonged  to  the  Thiacians,  hut  had  some- 
times been  in  the  possesion  of  the  Athenians,  and  sometioMi 
of  the  Thasians ;  and  at  this  time  was  held  by  the  latter  people. 
Philip  conqnered  the  district,  and  founded  there  a  new  town 
called  Fhilippi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thaaian  town  of 
Greoidea.  By  improved  methods  of  working  the  mines  he  mad» 
them  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  \000  talents,  neariy  250,000/. 
But  it  was  chiefly  as  a  mihtaiy  post  that  Philippi  was  valu- 
able to  him,  and  as  a  means  of  pushing  his  conquests  &rtber 
eastwards ;  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  at  present  pr» 

\  6 ,  Ideanwhile,  Athens  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  her  aUiea, 
which  has  been  called  the  Social  War;  and  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  she  was  obliged  to  look  quietly  on  whust 
Philip  was  thus  aggrandizing  hiinBelf  at  her  e^Muae.  This  war 
broke  out  in  B.C.  357.  The  chief  causes  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
the  oontrihutions  levied  upon  the  allies  by  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, and  the  T&«stahlishment  of  the  system  of  deruchiea,  which 
the  Athenians  had  formally  renounced  when  they  were  beginning 
lo  reconstruct  their  empire.     However  this  may  be,  a  eoalitioa 
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■WM  fbntied  againrt  AthenB,  of  which  either  Byzantinni  or  Hhodes 
'WM  the  head,  and  which  was  Boon  joined  by  Chios,  Cob,  and 
other  places.  The  inHurgenta  were  also  aMisted  by  the  Carian 
prince,  Mausolus.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Athenians  in 
order  to  qneU  this  insurrectioa  was  to  attack  Cfaioe  with  60  tri- 
remes, under  Chares  and  Chabtiu.  The  expedition  proved  im- 
BoaceBBiul.  Chahrias  was  slain  whilst  gallantly  leading  the  way 
into  the  harbour  of  Chios,  and  the  armament  was  altogether  de- 
feated. We  next  find  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  employed  in 
this  war  in  conjunction  with  Charea :  but  the  details  recorded 
of  it  are  obscure,  and  sotnetimes  contradictory.  Chares  got  rid 
of  bis  two  colleagues  on  a  charge  of  failing  to  support  him  in  a 
battle.  On  this  indictment  they  were  suheequently  tried,  when 
Iphicrates  was  acquitted ;  but  Timotheus  was  condemned,  and 
retired  to  Chakis,  where  he  soon  aAerwards  died.  Athens  thus 
lost  her  best  conmiandeis ;  and  Chares,  having  obtained  the  sole 
oommand,  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap  Artabazus,  who  had 
revolted  against  Artaxerxes,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  large  sum, 
which  enabled  him  to  pay  his  men.  He  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, in  reducing  the  refractory  allies  to  obedience ;  and  when 
Artaxerxes  threatened  to  support  them  with  a  fleet  of  300  ships, 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace,  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  more  important 
allies  (b.c.  SSfi).  The  Athenians  only  succeeded  in  retaining 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  islands,  and  their  revenue  from 
them  was  reduced  to  the  moderate  sum  of  45  talents. 

t  9.  The  Social  War  tended  still  fiuther  to  exhanqt  the  Grecian 
states,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  Philip's  progress  to  the  su- 
premacy. Another  war,  which  had  been  raging  during  the  same 
time,  produced  the  same  result  even  to  a  greater  extent.  This 
was  the  Sacred  War,  which  broke  out  between  Thebea  and 
Phocia  in  the  same  year  as  the  Social  War  (b.c.  357).  An  ill- 
feeling  had  long  subsisted  between  those  two  countries.  It  was 
with  reluctance  that  the  Phocians  had  joined  the  Theban  al- 
liance. In  the  last  campaign  of  Bpaminondas  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  poaitiYely  tefiised  their  assistsiice ;  and  aito'  the 
death  of  that  leader  they  seem  to  have  committed  some  actual 
hostilities  agiunst  Bceotia.  The  Thebans  now  availed  th«nselveB 
of  the  inflnence  which  they  poseeseed  in  the  Amphictyonio  coun- 
cil to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Phocians,  and  accordingly  induced 
this  body  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  Phocians,  because 
they  had  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Cirrhcean  plain,  which,  after 
the  first  sacred  war,  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,* 
and  was  to  tie  waste  for  ever.  The  Phocians  pleaded  that  the 
•  See  pp.  BO,  81. 
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paynoMit  of  the  fine  would  ruin  titem ;  but  instead  of  lUtening 
to  their  remonstnuices,  the  Amphiotymis  doubled  the  amount, 
and  threatened,  in  case  of  theii  continued  refusal,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  seria.  Thus  driven  to  desperation,  the 
Phocisiu  resolved  to  complete  the  sacrilege  with  which  they  bad 
been  branded,  by  eeimng  the  veiy  temple  of  Delphi  itself,  to  the 
possession  cJ  which  they  aowrted  an  ancient  right,  ibiuded  oa  a 
verse  in  Homer,  in  which  the  "rocky  Pytho"  waa  reckoned 
lunong  the  Phocian  towns.*  If  they  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
temple,  not  only  would  all  its  treasures  be  at  their  command, 
but  they  would  even  be  able  to  dictate  the  responses  of  the 
uraole.  The  leader  and  counsellor  of  this  enterprise  was  Philo- 
tneluB,  who,  with  a  force  of  no  more  than  2000  men,  Ruriwiaed 
nnd  took  Delphi.  The  Iiociiana  of  Amphisaa,  who  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  temple,  were  defeated  by  him  with  great  losa. 
Being  now  roaster  of  the  temple,  Ptulomelus  destroyed  the  re- 
cords containing  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  appealed 
to  all  Greece  against  its  injustice.  At  first,  however,  be  care- 
fully abstained  from  touching  the  sacred  treasure ;  but  he  levied 
laige  sums  on  the  private  property  of  the  Delphians.  He  then 
fortified  the  t^nple  afresh ;  and,  having  hired  more  mMeraiaries, 
which  swelled  lua  force  to  5000  men,  invaded  the  Looiian  tern- 
toi^.  After  some  petty  skirmishes,  the  Locrians  were  finally 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ;  whereupon  they  appUed  to  tlu 
Thebans  for  assistance. 

i  10.  Meanwhile,  Philomrius,  being  masler  of  the  oracle,  ex- 
torted a  decree  from  the  piiestese  sanctioning  all  that  he  had 
done  ;  and  sent  envoys  to  the  principal  Grecian  cities,  including 
Thebes,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  declare  that  the  treasure* 
of  Delphi  were  untouched.  The  envoys  sucoeeded  in  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  from  Thebes  they  were  repulsed 
with  threats.  There,  however,  the  application  of  the  Locriana 
met  with  a  ready  acquiescence  ;  and  messages  were  sent  by  the 
Thebans  to  stir  up  the  Theasalians  and  all  the  northern  bribes 
which  belonged  to  the  Ampbictyouic  Council.  The  Phooians 
now  saw  themselves  threatened  by  a  powerful  comlnnatitni, 
whilst  from  Athens,  weakened  by  the  social  war,  and  from  Sparta, 
hampered  by  Uegalopolis  and  Messcn^,  they  could  expect  bnt 
Lttle  aid.  In  this  emeigency  Philomelus  threw  oS  the  ecmplea 
which  he  had  hitherto  assurned,  and  announced  that  the  aaered 
treasures  should  be  ccHivorted  into  a  fund  fi>r  the  payment  of 
mercenaries.  Crowds  of  adventurers  now  flocked  on  all  udes  to 
his  standaid,  and  he  coon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men.  With  these  he  again  invaded  Lociis,  and  defeated  the 
■  I1ia.|,  iu  617. 
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Thebans  &nd  Thessaliam.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Tbebana 
obtained  luge  reinforcements,  and  having  become  manifeetly  the 
Btrongeat,  put  to  death  all  Phocian  priaoners,  as  being  guilty  of 
sacrilege.  The  war  thus  assumed  the  most  baibarous  character, 
and  the  Phocians,  by  way  of  self  preservation,  were  obliged  to 
retaliate.  The  details  of  the  struggle  are  not  accurately  known, 
but  it  appears  that  a  great  battle  was  at  length  fought,  in  which 
the  Phocians  were  defeated  and  Philomelus  killed.  The  victory, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  decisive  to 
enable  the  Thebans  to  obtain  possession  of  Delphi,  and  they  sub- 
sequently returned  home. 

Onomarchus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Philomelus  in  the 
command,  carried  on  the  war  with  vigour  and  success.  He  re- 
duced both  the  western  and  eastern  Locrisns,  as  well  as  the  httle 
state  of  Doris.  He  then  invaded  Bcsotia,  captured  Orchome- 
nus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cheeronea;  which,  however,  the  Thebans 
compelled  him  to  raise,  and  drove  him  back  with  some  loss  into 
Phocis. 

t  1 1.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Sacted  War  when  Philip  first 
began  to  intedere  in  it.  It  was  only,  however,  through  hu  pre- 
vious conquests  in  Thcssaly  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  so.  Even 
hefore  he  could  enter  that  country  he  had  to  reduce  the  town  of 
Ueth6n£,  which  lay  between  him  and  the  Thessalian  frontier ; 
and  it  was  at  the  siege  of  this  place  that  he  lost  his  eye  by  an 
arrow.  After  the  capture  of  Uethon^,  his  road  lay  open  into 
Theaaaly ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Aleuadte  of  Larigsa,  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  of  Phene,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  that 
state.  Alexander  himself  had  been  despatched  through  the 
machinations  of  his  wife  Thebe,  who  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
by  her  three  half- brothers.  These  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne,  and  exercised  a  tyramiy  as  harsh  as  that  of  their  pre- 
decessor. Phene,  it  seems,  had  shown  some  disposition  to  assist 
the  Phocians;  and  when  OoiHDarchus  heard  that  Phihp  was 
marching  against  it,  he  sent  his  brother,  Pbayllus,  with  a  force 
of  7000  men  to  its  assistance.  Philip  defeated  Phayllus,  but 
was  subsequently  routed  and  compelled  to  retreat  by  Onomar- 
chus in  penon.  The  latter  then  turned  his  arms  against  Coro- 
rtea,  which  be  reduced  ;  but  the  news  that  FhiUp  had  re-entered 
Theasaly  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  soon  compelled  him  again 
to  march  thither.  Philip  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Delphic  god,  and  made  bis  soldiers  wear  wreaths  of 
laurel,  plucked  in  the  groves  of  Tempe.  Onoraarchus  was  at  the 
head  of  about  an  equal  number  of  men ;  but  in  the  encounter 
which  ensued,  apparently  near  the  gulf  of  Pagasse,  he  was  slain, 
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and  his  aimy  totslly  defe&ted  (b.c.  352).  Thia  victory  made 
Philip  master  of  Thewaly.  He  now  directed  his  march  oouth- 
waidB  with  the  view  of  subduing  the  Fhocians ;  but  upon 
reaching  Thermopyls,  he  found  the  pass  guarded  by  a  itrcsig 
Athenian  foice,  and  was  compelled,  oi  considered  it  more  prodmt, 
to  retre&t. 

(  13.  After  his  return  Irom  Thesaaly,  Philip's  views  were  di> 
rested  towards  Thrace  and  the  Cfaencnieae  ;  but  he  first  carried 
his  arms  so  Ikr  into  the  interior  of  the  country  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  leam  nothing  of  bis  raovernents.  It  was  at  tha 
juncture  that  Demosthenes  stepped  forwaidi  aa  the  pmclaimed 
opponent  of  Philip,  and  delivNed  the  first  of  thMe  oelebrated 
oratbns  which  from  their  sulgeot  have  been  called  "  the  Phihp- 
pios.''  Since  the  establishment  of  democracy  at  Athens  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  abihty  in  public  i^teaking  was  indispensable  to  a 
public  man.  Hitherto,  however,  the  leading  men  of  Athens  had, 
like  Cimon  and  Pericles,  been  statesmen  and  warnors,  ai  well  as 
orators.  But  the  great  progress  made  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as 
well  as  in  the  ait  of  war  since  tha  improved  tactics  introduced 
by  Epaminondas,  had  now  almost  completely  separated  the  jmo- 
feosions  of  the  orator  and  the  soldier.  Phocion,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Demosthenes,  was  the  last  who  combined  the  provinces 
of  the  two.  The  ears  of  the  Athenians  had  become  fastidiooi. 
They  delighted  in  displayg  of  oratorical  ddll ;  and  it  was  this 
period  which  produced  those  apeak^rs  who  have  been  called  by 
way  of  eminence  "  the  Attic  orators."  Demosthenes,  the  most 
bniouB  of  tfaem  all,  was  bom  in  b.c.  333-381.  Having  lost  hii 
&ther  at  the  early  ageof  seven,  his  guardians  abused  their  trust, 
and  defrauded  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
This  misfortune,  however,  proved  one  of  tha  causes  which  tended 
to  make  him  an  orator.  Demosthenes,  as  he  advanced  towards 
manhood,  perceived  with  indignation  the  oooduet  of  his  guar- 
dians, for  which  he  resolved  to  make  them  answerable  when  the 
proper  opportunity  should  arrive,  by  accusing  them  himadf 
before  the  dicaatery.  The  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame,  whicji 
unfitted  him  for  the  exercises  of  the  gynmasiuni,  caused  him  to 
devote  himself  with  all  the  more  ardour  to  intellectual  pursuits. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Ineus,  who  then  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate ;  and  when  he  had  acquired 
a  competent  degree  of  skill,  he  pleaded  his  cause  against  his  guar- 
dians, and  appears  to  have  recovered  a  considerable  porticai  <d 
his  estate.  This  succeaa  encouraged  him  to  speak  in  the  public 
assembly  ;  but  his  first  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and  he  retired 
from  the  bona  amidst  the  hootings  and  laughter  of  the  ciluens. 
The  more  judiciooa  and  candid  amtrng  his  auditors  perceived. 
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however,  marks  of  geniiu  in  his  speech,  and  tightly  Ktlributeil 
his  &ilure  to  timidity  and  want  of  due  preparation.  Eunomug, 
an  aged  citizen  who  met  him  wandering  about  the  Pinei»  in  a 
state  of  dejection  at  his  ill  success,  bade  him  take  courage  and 
persevere.  "  Your  manner  of  speaking,"  said  he,  "  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Feiicles ;  you  fail  only  through  want  of  con- 
fidence. You  are  too  much  disheartened  by  the  tumolt  of  a 
popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  t&ke  any  pams  even  to  acquire 
that  strength  of  body  which  is  requisite  lor  the  bema."  Struck 
and  enconragad  by  these  remsiks,  Demosthenes  withdrew  awhile 
from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  perscveringly  to  remedy 
his  detects.  They  wen  such  as  might  be  lessened,  if  not  re- 
moved, by  practice,  and  consisted  chiefiy  of  a  weak  voice, 
imperfect  articulation,  and  ungracefiil  and  inappropriate  action. 
He  derived  much  assistance  from  Satyrus,  the  actor,  who  exer- 
cised him  in  reciting  passages  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
He  studied  the  best  rhetorictd  treatises  and  orations,  and  Is  said 
to  have  copied  the  work  of  Thncydidea  with  his  own  band  no 
fewer  than  eight  times.  He  shut  himself'  up  for  two  or  three 
months  tc^ether  in  a  subterranean  chamber  in  order  to  practise 
composition  and  declamation.  It  may  also  be  well  supposed 
that  he  devoted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  attention  to  the 
laws  of  Athens  and  the  politics  of  Greece.  His  perseveranca  was 
crowned  with  success ;  and  he  who  on  the  mrst  attempt  had 
descended  from  the  bema  amid  the  ridicule  of  the  crowd,  became 
at  last  the  most  perfect  orator  the  world  has  evei  seen. 

i  13.  Demosthenes  had  established  himself  as  a  public  speaker 
before  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  Philip  that  we  are  to  view  him  as  a  statesmim 
as  well  as  an  orator.  Philip  had  shown  his  ambition  by  the  cou- 
cniest  of  Theasaly,  and  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Sacred 
War ;  and  Demosthenes  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the  enenw 
of  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  In  his  first "  Philippic ' 
Demostbenefl  tried  to  rouse  his  countrymeu  to  energetic  meas- 
ures against  this  formidable  enemy ;  but  his  wanungs  and  exhor- 
tations produced  little  eSect,  for  the  Athenians  were  no  longer 
distingmshed  by  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  cha- 
racterized them  in  the  days  of  their  supremacy.  It  is  true  they 
were  roused  to  momentary  action  towards  the  end  of  b.c.  352 
by  the  news  that  Philip  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Heneum  on 
the  Propontis ;  but  the  armament  which  they  voted,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  news,  did  not  sail  till  the  autumn  of  n.c.  351,  and  then 
on  a  reduced  scale  under  the  ctnnmand  of  Charidemns.  For  the 
next  two  years  no  important  step  was  taken  to  curb  the  glowing 
power  of  Philip ;  and  it  was  the  danger  of  Olynthus,  which  first 
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induced  the  Athenians  to  prosecute  the  war  mth  a  little  ntore 
ene^. 

In  350  B.C.,  Philip  having  captured  a  town  in  Chalcidic^,  Olyn- 
thus  began  to  tremble  for  her  own  safety,  and  sent  envoya  to 
Athena  to  crave  assistance.  OlynlhuB  was  Btill  at  the  head  of 
thirty-two  Greek  towns,  and  the  confederacy  waa  a  sort  of  coun- 
terpoise to  the  power  of  Philip.  -It  waa  on  thia  occasion  that 
Demoethenes  delivered  his  three  Olyntbaic  orations,  in  which 
he  warmly  advocated  an  alliance  with  Olynthus. 

M4.  Demosthenes  was  opposed  by  a  strong  party,  with  which 
Phocion  commonly  acted.  Phocion  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  original  characters  in  Grecian  history.  Naturally  simple, 
upright,  and  benevolent,  his  manners  were  nevertheless  oilen 
rendered  repulmve  by  a  tinge  of  misanthn^y  and  cynicism.  Ho 
viewed  the  multitude  and  their  affairs  vkith  a  scam  which  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  disguise ;  receiving  their  anger  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  their  praises  with  contempt.  When  a  response  from 
Delphi  announced  to  the  Athenians  that  though  they  were 
themselves  unanimous,  there  was  one  man  who  dissented  irom 
them,  Phocion  stepped  forwards,  and  said  :  "  Do  not  trouble 
youiselves  to  seek  for  this  refractory  citizen  ; — 1  am  be,  and  I 
like  nothing  that  you  do."  On  another  occasiim,  when  one  of 
his  speeches  was  received  with  geiieral  applause,  he  turned  round 
to  his  friends,  and  inquired,  "  Have  I  said  anything  bad  ?"  Pho- 
cion's  whole  art  of  oratory  consisted  in  condensing  his  qveechea 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  without  any  attention  to  the 
smoothness  of  his  periods,  or  the  grace  of  his  language.  Yet 
their  terse  and  homely  vigour  was  oAen  heightened  by  a  sOTt  of 
dry  humour,  which  produced  more  effect  than  the  most  studied 
eflorts  of  oratory.  "  What,  at  your  meditationa,  Phocion  ?" 
inquired  a  friend,  who  perceived  him  wiapt  up  in  thought, — 
"  yes,"  he  rcplieid,  "  I  am  considering  whether  I  can  Morten 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athenians."  His  known  piobity  also 
gave  him  weight  with  the  aeeembly.  He  was  the  only  statesman 
of  whmn  Demosthenes  stood  in  awe ;  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  when  Phocion  rose,  "  Here  comes  the  pnmer  of  my 
periods."  But  Fhoeion's  desponding  views,  and  his  mistrust  cA' 
the  Athenian  people,  made  him  an  ill  statesman  at  a  period 
which  demanded  the  most  active  patriotism.  He  doubtless 
injured  his  country  by  contributing  to  check  the  more  enlarged 
and  patriotic  views  of  Demosthenes ;  and  though  his  own  con- 
duct was  pure  and  disinterested,  he  unintentionally  threw  his 
weight  on  the  aide  of  those  who,  Lke  Demades  and  others,  were 
actuated  by  the  basest  motives.  This  drviaion  of  opinion  ren- 
dered ll:e  <  perations  of  the  Athenians  for  the  aid  of  the  Olj-n- 
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thians  languid  and  desoltory.  Town  aA«r  town  of  the  confe- 
deracy fell  before  Philip ;  and  in  B.C.  348,  or  early  in  347,  he  laid 
siege  to  Olynthm  itaelf.  The  city  waa  vigorouHly  defended ;  but 
Phibp  at  length  gained  admiseion  through  the  treachery  of  Las- 
thenes  and  Euthycratee,  two  of  the  leading  men,  when  he 
xizod  it  to  the  ground  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  aliiTeiy. 
The  whole  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  thus  became  a  Macedo- 
aian  provinoe.  Philip  celebrated  his  triuraph  at  Dium,  a  town 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly ;  where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival 
to  the  Muses,  instituted  by  Archetaus,  he  amused  the  peoplo 
with  banquets,  games,  and  theatrical  entertainments. 

f  15.  The  prospects  of  Athens  now  became  alarming.  Her 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were  threatened,  as  well  as  the 
Iceedom  of  the  Greek  towns  upon  the  Hellespont.  At  this  junc- 
ture Demosthenes  endeavourra  to  persuade  the  Atheniaos  to 
o^anize  a  confederacy  among  the  Grecian  states  ibr  the  purpose 
of  arresting  a  power  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  of 
all ;  and  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  some  of  those  politicians 
who  usually  opposed  him.  But  though  steps  were  taken  towards 
this  object,  the  attempt  entirely  felled.  The  attention  of  the 
Athenians  was  -next  directed  towards  a  reconciUation  with 
Thebes.  The  progress  of  the  sacred  war,  to  which  we  must  now 
brieAy  revert,  seemed  ferourabla  to  such  a  project.  After  the 
death  of  Onomarchus,  his  brother  Phayllus  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Phooians  ;  and  as  the  sacred  treasure  was  still 
unexhausted  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  large  reinibrcements  of 
troops.  The  Spartans  sent  1000  men ;  the  Achteans  2000  ;  the 
Athenians  5000  foot  and  400  horse  under  Naueicles.  With  these 
forces  PliaylluB  undertook  a  successful  invasion  of  Bceotia  ;  and 
ailerwj.rds  attacked  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians,  and  took  all 
their  towns  except  Narya.  But  in  the  course  of  the  year  Phaytlus 
died,  and  waa  succeeded  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  Maaseas, 
guardian  of  Phalecus,  the  youthfiil  sonof  Onomarchua.  Mnaseas, 
however,  waa  soon  slain,  and  PbaUecus  himself  then  assumed  the 
command.  Under  him  the  war  was  continued  between  the  Pho- 
cians  and  Thebana,  but  without  any  decisive  bucccbs  on  either  side. 
The  treawrea  of  Delphi  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  war  waa  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  burthen- 
some  to  the  Thebana.  It  waa  at  this  juncture  that  the  Athe- 
nians, as  belbre  hinted,  were  oontemplating  a  peace  with  Thebes ; 
nor  did  it  aeem  improbable  that  one  might  be  concluded  not 
only  between  thoae  two  cities,  but  among  the  Grecian  stales 
generally.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  aspect  of  aBairs  that 
induced  Philip  to  make  several  indirect  overtures  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  siimmer  of  s.c.  347.     In  spite  of  subMdics  from 
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Delphi  tlie  war  had  been  very  oQeroiu  to  them,  and  they  received 
tliese  advauces  with  joy,  yet  not  without  Euspicion,  as  they  weie 
quite  unable  to  divine  Plulip's  motivee  for  making  them.  On 
the  motion  of  Philocrates,  however,  it  wa»  decreed  that  ten  am- 
basBadora  should  be  despatched  to  Philip's  court  Philocrates 
bimaelf  was  at  the  head  of  them,  and  aioong  the  lest  were  the 
rival  or&torB,  DemoBthenea  and  Madaaea,  and  the  actor  Aristo- 
dSmna.  We  have,  however,  no  paxticulaiB  on  which  we  can  rely 
reelecting  this  embaea^.  All  that  we  can  gather  respecting  it  is 
(nia  the  personal  recnminations  of  Demosthenes  and  ^sehinea, 
and  we  can  only  infer  on  the  whole  that  it  was  a  miserable 
failure.  Philip  leems  to  have  bribed  sooie  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  to  have  cajoled  the  rest  by  his  hoepitaUe  banquets  and  his 
inning  uid  cotidesceading  manuers.  Nothing  decisive  was  done 
respecting  Amphipolis  or  the  Phocians ;  and  se  fax  aa  we  can 
learn  the  whole  fruits  of  the  embasy  were  some  vague  promisea 
on  the  part  of  Philip  to  respect  the  Athenian  possessions  in 
Thrace.  Soon  afler  ^e  return  of  Philocrates  and  his  colleagues, 
Antipaler,  Parmeoio,  and  EurylochuB,  three  of  Philip's  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  and  statesmen,  came  on  a  mission  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  Demosthenes.  The  basis  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  seems  now  to  have  been  arranged,  in 
which  Phihp  dictated  his  own.  teims.  Another  embassy,  con- 
sisting probably  of  the  former  ten,  was  appointed  to  procure  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  by  Philip ;  and  on  the  news  that  he 
was  invading  the  domuiions  of  Cereobleptes,  they  were  directed 
to  hasten  their  departure,  and  to  geek  that  monarch  in  whatever 
quarter  he  might  be.     With  this  view  they  proceeded  to  the 

Sirt  of  Oreus  in  Gubcea;  but  instead  of  following  the  advice  of 
emosthenee,  and  embarking  for  the  Hellespont,  which  they 
might  have  reached  in  two  or  three  days,  they  wasted  some  time 
at  that  place,  and  then  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Pella : 
hence  they  did  not  leach  that  city  till  upwards  of  three  weeks 
af^r  quitting  Athens.  Here  they  met  ambassadorB  from  other 
states  concerned  ia  the  progress  of  the  sacred  war,  as  Thebes, 
Phocis,  Sparta,  and  Tbessaly ;  but  Philip  was  still  in  Thrace,  and 
they  had  to  wait  a  month  for  his  return.  Even  when  he  arrived 
at  Pellfl,  he  delayed  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  per- 
suaded the  ambassadors  to  accompany  him  on  his  march  to 
Phene  in  Theasaly,  under  pretence  that  he  desired  their  media- 
tioa  between  the  Fharsalians  and  Ualus ;  though  his  real  motive 
undoubtedly  was  to  gain  time  for  invading  Phocis.  He  at  Imgtb 
swore  to  the  treaty  in  Phene  ;  but  the  Phocians  were  eqnesly 
excluded  irtnn  it. 

\  16.  Scarcely  had  the  Athenian  ambassadois  returned  home 
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whenPhilipb^anhiBmatchtowatdaTheimopyls.  Demosthenes, 
on  hia'  retiun,  proteBUd  against  the  acts  of  his  colleagueH,  and 
his  representations  had  such  an  efiect,  that  the  ambaasadon 
were  not  honoured  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks.  The  main 
charge  which  he  brought  againat  his  colleagues,  and  against 
^schiues  in  particular,  was  that  of  having  deluded  the  people 
with  false  hopes  respecting  Philip's  views  towards  Athena.  But 
the  opposite  party  had  possession  of  the  popular  ear.  Nat  only 
was  nothing  done  for  the  Phocians,  but  a  decfee  was  even  passed 
to  convey  the  thanks  of  Athens  to  Philip,  and  to  declaie  that 
unless  Delphi  was  delivered  up  by  the  Phocians  to  the  Amphic 
tyons,  the  Atheniana  would  help  to  enforce  that  step.  The  am- 
bassadors were  again  directed  to  cany  this  decree  to  Philip  ;  but 
Demosthenes  was  so  disgusted  with  it  that  ho  refused  to  go,  and 
^jchines  also  dechned  on  the  pica  of  ill-health. 

The  Phocians  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Philip.  As  soon  as  the 
king  had  passed  the  straits  of  ThermopylBS,  Phalfficus  secured 
his  own  safety  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Philip,  by  which  be 
was  permitted  to  retire  into  the  Felaponnesus  with  8000  mer- 
cenaries. When  Philip  entered  Fhocis  all  its  towns  surrendered 
unconditionally  at  his  approach.  Philip  then  occupied  Delphi, 
where  he  asembled  tlw  Amphictyons  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  those  who  had  been  concerned  ia  the  sacrilege  conunited 
there.  The  council  decreed  that  all  the  cities  of  Phocis,  except 
Abx,  should  be  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  scattered  into 
viUogss  containing  not  more  than  fiAy  houses  each  ;  and  that 
they  should  replace  by  yearly  payments  the  treastues  of  the 
temple  estimated  at  lie  enormous  sum  of  10,060  talents,  or 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Sparta  was  deprived 
of  her  share  in  the  Amphictyonic  privileges ;  the  two  votes  in 
the  Council  possessed  by  the  Phocians  were  transferred  to  the 
kings  of  Macedonia ;  and  Fhihp  was  to  shore  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  Pythian  games. 
These  were  no  slight  privilegeB  gained  by  Philip,  A  seat  in  the 
Amphictyonic  conucil  recognized  bim  at  once  as  a  Grecian 
power,  and  would  afibid  him  occasion  to  interfere  in  the  afToirs 
of  Greece.  Thebes  recovered  the  places  which  she  had  lost  in 
BcBotia.  Such  was  the  tennination  of  the  Sacred  War  (b.c. 
346). 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

FB01C  THE  END  OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILn>. 

§  1,  Resulta  ot  the  Sacred  War.  §  2.  Mneedooikn  embuay  to  Athens; 
Second  Philippic.  §3.  Thilip's  expedition  into  Thnce.  §4.  Third 
Philippie.  Progresii  of  PbiUp.  Siege  of  Perinthiu.  go.  Phocion's 
Buccen  in  Eiilxea.  g  0.  Declaration  of  var  between  AthenB  sod 
Ukcedon.  Phocion  compele  Philip  to  evaeuate  the  CherRoncM.  §  T. 
Charge  of  sacrilege  Bf^ainst  the  AmphiBeian*.  §  8.  Pliilip  appointed 
seneral  by  the  Ajnphictyona  to  conduct  the  var  against  Ainphissa. 
g  B.  He  BeiieB  Elatea.  Leaffne  between  Athena  and  Thebea.  §  1(X 
Battle  of  Chnronea.  §  1 1.  Philip's  extmTagant  joy  for  hia  ^ictoiy. 
%\i.  Congress  at  Corinth.  Philip'sprogrees  through  thePeloponne- 
Bus.  §  13.  Philip's  Domestic  quarrels.  §  14.  Preparations  for  ths 
Persian  expedition,     g  IS.  Asaaasiaation  of  Philip. 

4  1.  The  result  of  the  Sacred  War  rendered  Macedon  the  lead- 
ing state  in  Greece,  Philip  at  once  acquired  by  it  military  glory, 
a  reputation  for  piety,  and  an  accesuon  of  power.  His  ambitious 
designs  were  now  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  eyes  of  the 
blindest  among  the  AUienians  were  at  last  opened  ;  the  pro- 
moters  of  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Philip 
incurred  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  people ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  Demosthenes  rose  higher  than  ever  in  public  favour. 
They  showed  their  resentment  against  Philip  by  omitting  to 
send  their  usual  deputation  to  the  Pythian  games  at  which  the 
Macedonian  monarch  presided. 
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It  was  either  this  omiMion,  or  the  unwiUingnesB  of  the  Athe- 
niani  to  acknowledge  Philip  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonie 
league,  that  induced  him  to  send  an  embaay  to  Alliens  for  the 
puipoee  of  settling  a  point  which  neither  his  dignity  nor  his 
interest  would  permit  to  lie  in  abeyance.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  the  qnestion  was  one  of  peace  or  war.  Yet  the  Athenians 
were  so  enraged  against  Philip  that  those  who  were  for  main- 
taining peace  with  him  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  as- 
sembly. On  this  occasion  we  have  the  femarkable  spectacle  of 
.Machines  and  Demosthenes  speaking  on  the  same  side,  though 
from  widely  diSerent  motives.  The  foimer  adhered  to  his  usual 
corrupt  policy  in  favour  of  Philip  ;  whiUit  Demosthenes,  in  sup- 
porting him,  was  actuated  only  by  viewa  of  the  most  sagacious 
uid  disinterested  policy.  These  he  detailed  and  enforced  in  his 
Oration  On  the  Peace,  in  which  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  not 
to  expose  thonselres  at  that  time  to  the  riskof  a  war  with  Philip, 
supported,  as  he  would  be,  by  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 

t  2.  Philip  had  now  micceeded  to  the  position  lately  occupied 
by  Thebes,  and  in  virtue  of  it  prepared  to  exercise  the  same  in- 
fluence which  that  state  had  previously  enjoyed  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. He  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  Messenians,  and 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Megolopohtans  and  Argives.  Demos- 
thenes was  aent  into  Peloponnesus  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
Philip's  proceedings  in  the  peninsula  ;  hut  his  mission  led  to  no 
result.  During  his  stay  there,  he  had  opeidy  accused  PhiUp  erf' 
perfidy  ;  and  that  monarch  now  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  ac- 
companied by  envoys  from  Argoa  and  McBsene,  to  complain  of  ao 
grievous  an  accusation.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  second 
Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was  deUvered,  which  was  chiefly 
directed  against  the  orators  who  supported  Philip  (b.c.  344).  In 
the  following  year  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  .Xschines 
and  Philociates  for  "  malversation  in  their  embaisy "  to  the 
Uacedonian  court.  The  latter,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  evaded 
the  trial  by  flight ;  and  iEschines,  who  defended  himself  with 
great  skill,  was  acquitted  by  only  thirty  votes.* 

t  3.  Meanwhile,  in  B.C.  344,  Philip  overran  and  ravaged 
ILhrna ;  and  aubsequently  employed  hunself  in  regulating  the 
afiairs  of  Thesaoly,  where  he  occupied  Phene  with  a  permanent 
Macedonian  garrison.  He  waa  likewise  busied  with  preparations 
for  the  atill  vaster  projects  which  he  contemplated,  and  whicK 
embraced  an  attack  upon  the  Athenian  colonies,  as  well  as  upon 
the  Persian  empire.  For  this  purpose  he  had  organized  a  con- 
siderable naval  force  as  well  as  an  army  ;  and  in  the  spring  of 

*  Si'«  tba  >[>e«Iie«  of  Demoathimes  sod  jCiehinM  vr^  irapmrprirJfrinr. 
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342  B.C.  he  aet  out  on  an  expedition  against  Thrace  Hie  pro- 
gress BOOH  appeared  to  menace  the  Cheosonese  and  the  Athenian 
posHeesiooB  in  that  quarter  ;  and  at  length  the  Athenian  troopa 
under  Biopithes  came  into  actual  collision  with  the  Macedonians, 
whilst  the  fonnei  were  engaged  in  defending  their  aUiea  frmn  the 
encroachments  of  the  Cardians,  who  were  under  the  protection 
of  Philip.  Diopithes  likewise  invaded  that  part  of  Thiace  which 
bad  submitted  to  Fhihp,  and,  besides  committing  several  acts  of 
violence,  seized  a  Macedoniui  envoy,  who  had  come  to  treat  for 
the  release  of  some  prisonere,  and  refused  U>  dismiss  him  without 
a  considerable  ransom. 

f  4.  Philip  despatched  a  letter  of  complaint  and  remtHutnnce 
to  the  Ath^iians  on  the  subject  of  these  attacks,  which  gave 
occauoa  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  On  tlie  Chersonese  (b.c. 
341),  in  which  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  fixun  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  the  character  and  proceedings  (^Dio- 
pithes to  the  more  general  question  of  the  best  means  of  reaist- 
mg  Philip.  This  oration  was  soon  ibllowed  by  the  Third 
Philippic,  a  still  more  vigorous  call  to  action.  Our  accountH  of 
Philip's  movements  at  this  time  are  scanty  and  uncertain. 
Diopithes  was  retained  in  the  <M)mmand  of  the  Athenian  troops ; 
and  Philip  must  have  continued  gradually  to  push  his  conqu^ts, 
since  in  this  year  (341)  we  iind  him  beginmog  to  attack  the 
Greek  cities  north  of  the  Hellespont  He  first  besieged  and 
captured  Selymbria  on  the  Propontis,  and  then  turned  his  anna 
against  Perinthus.  The  latter  city  was  not  only  stioiig  by  na- 
ture, being  seated  on  a  lolly  promontory  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  sea,  but  also  well  fortilied.  It  was  built  on  a  series 
of  terraces  rising  one  above  another ;  so  that  when  Philip,  ^tJ 
means  of  the  improved  artillery  which  he  employed  on  this  oc- 
casion, had  succeeded  in  battering  down  the  outer  wall,  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  fresh  rampart,  formed  by  houses  standing 
on  higher  ground,  and  oounecled  together  by  a  wall  carried 
across  the  streets.  In  this  siege  Phihp  was  assisted  by  his 
fleet,  which  had  previously  intercepted  and  cuttured  twenty 
Athenian  vessels  laden  with  com.  But  all  his  e^rts  to  capture 
Perinthus  proved  unavailing,  aa  both  the  Byzantines  and  the 
Persians — ^he  latter  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians 
—continually  found  means  to  supply  it  with  arms  and  provi- 
sions. Finiung  his  pragreBS  thus  checked,  Philip  left  half  of 
hij  army  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  with  the  remainder  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  Byzantium  iteel£  which  he  hoped  to 
find  unprepared. 

)  5.  Meanwhile,  the  arms  of  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of 
Phof^ion,  had  been  successful  in  Enbaa,  whither  Demosthenes 
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had  roused  Mb  counbymHi  to  send  an  expedition  in  the  autumn 
of  341  B.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  counteractiug  the  influence  of 
Macedon  in  thnt  quarter,  and  thus  electing  soother  barrier 
Sf^&inBt  the  encroachmenta  of  Philip.  Oreua  and  Eretria,  two  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  island,  were  in  the  hands  of  despots 
supported hy  Philip  ;  hutCalliasofChalcishaTingfonned  apian 
to  reduce  oU  Eubcea  under  his  own  dominion,  DemoHthenes 
seized  the  opportunity  to  unite  the  Athenian  anoe  with  hia ;  and 
Phocion,  with  the  aaaistance  of  Callias,  expelled  the  despots 
Clitarehua  and  Philiatides  from  Eretria  and  Oreus.  Foi  hia 
advice  on  thia  occasion  the  Athenians  honoured  Demosthenea 
with  a  golden  crown.  The  same  Callios,  or  perhaps  an  Athenian 
commander  of  that  name,  also  did  good  service  at  this  time  by 
a  naval  expedition  into  the  gulf  of  Fagasn,  when  he  took  the 
towna  on  the  coast,  and  mode  prize  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Macedonian  roerchantmen. 

4  6.  Although  Athens  and  Macedon  were  still  nominally  at 
peace,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  things  just  described  was 
incompatdble  with  its  further  maintenance.  Philip  addressed  a 
long  letter,  or  rather  manifesto,  to  the  Atheniana  (which  has 
come  down  to  us>  in  which  he  complained  of  the  acta  by 
which  they  had  violated  the  existing  treaty,  recapitulated  the 
Intimate  grounds  which  he  had  for  hostihty,  and  concluded 
with  a  sort  of  declaration  of  war.  Demosthenes  was  not  behind 
hand  in  accepting  this  challenge.  He  excited  his  countrymen  to 
pass  a.  decree  for  war,  to  take  down  the  column  on  which  the 
treaty  had  been  inscribed,  and  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  Byzantium,  then  besieged  by  Philip.  The  expe- 
ditioD  was  intrusted  to  Chores,  in  whose  hands  it  proved  a 
miserable  iailure ;  though  he  perfectly  succeeded  in  maHpg 
both  Imnself  and  the  Athenian  name  odious  and  suspected 
among  the  aUies,  by  hb  oppresuons  and  by  the  large  sums 
which  he  extorted  under  the  name  of  benevolences.  The 
orators  of  the  Macedonian  party  took  occasion  from  the  ill 
success  of  Ghoiee  to  disgust  the  Athenians  with  the  war. 
who  began  to  repent  of  having  sent  any  sucoouib  to  By- 
zantium. But  Phocion,  who  did  not  act  with  those  orators 
on  this  occasion,  stood  up  and  told  the  people — "  That  they 
should  not  be  angry  at  the  distrust  of  their  allies,  hut  rather  at 
their  own  generals,  who  were  altogether  unworthy  of  confidence. 
It  is  they,  said  he,  who  cause  you  to  be  suspected  by  the  very 
people  who  cannot  be  saved  without  your  help."  The  Athenians 
were  ao  struck  with  these  representations,  that  they  immediately 
superseded  Chaiet,  and  appointed  Phocion  in  his  place.  Phocion 
sailed  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  triremes  \  and  hia  high 
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leputatioQ  for  probity  Bnd  honour  caused  him  to  be  imme- 
diately admitted  with  hiB  forces  within  the  walb  of  Byzantium. 
Philip  was  now  Ibrced  to  raise  the  &iege  not  only  of  that  town, 
but  of  Ferinthua  aiso,  and  finally  to  evacuate  the  Cbenoaeeus 
altogether.  For  these  acceptable  services  the  gratefal  Byzan- 
ti&nis  erected  a  colossal  statue  in  honour  of  Athene. 

AAer  hU  repulse  irom  the  Chetsouesus,  Philip  marched  to  the 
aid  of  Atbeas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  invoked  his  assist- 
ance against  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Before  be 
arrived,  however,  the  danger  had  ceased,  and  Atheas  dismivBed 
him  with  an  insulting  mesasge.  Hereupon  Philip  crossed  the 
Danube,  defeated  the  Scythians,  and  returned  with  an  immense 
booty.  But  B»  he  waa  paaging  through  the  country  of  the  Tri- 
balli  they  demanded  a  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  upon  being 
refused,  gave  battle  to  the  Uacedonians,  in  which  Philip  was  so 
ceverely  wounded  that  he  was  reported  to  be  dead.  Probably 
Philip's  chief  object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  was  to  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  Greeks  from  his  ambitious  projects, 
and  to  delude  them  into  the  belief  that  other  afTairs  were  now 
cngaging  his  attention.  But  meanwhile  his  partizani  were  not 
idle,  and  events  soon  occurred  which  again  summoned  him  into 
the  heart  of  Greece. 

t  7.  In  the  spring  of  339  b.o.  .Sschineg  was  appointed  with 
three  others  to  represent  Athens  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
la  this  assembly  the  deputies  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa, 
stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the  Thebans,  charged  the  Athenians 
with  saorili^  for  having,  in  commemoration  of  their  victory 
over  the  Persiaus  and  Thebans,  dedicated  some  golden  shields  in 
a  chapel  at  Delphi  before  it  had  been  regularly  consecrated. 
The  Locrians  themselves,  however,  were,  it  seems,  amenable  to 
a  similar  chaise,  for  having  cpltivated  and  used  for  their  own 
benefit  the  very  land  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  Sacred 
War  against  the  Fhocians  ;  and  Mschinet,  irritated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  deputies  from  Amphissa,  denounced  them  as  guilty 
of  sacrilc^.  A  proclamation  was  in  consequence  issued  requir- 
ing all  the  Delphians,  as  well  ob  the  members  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic Council,  to  assemble  and  vindicate  the  honour  ot  the 
god ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  marched  down  to  Cirrba 
with  spades  and  pickaxes,  and  destroyed  some  buildings  which 
the  AmphiEsiana  had  erected  there.  But  as  they  returned,  the 
Amphissians  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  they  narrowly  escaped. 
with  their  lives.  Hereupon,  the  Amphictyons  issued  a  decree, 
naming  a  certaJD  day  on  which  the  Council  was  to  assemble 
at  Theimopylie,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  AmpMi 
justice. 
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t  8.  Machines  was  etrongly  suspected  of  having  adopted  the 
conduct  which  he  pursued  oa  this  occasion  in  order  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  Phiiip.  Demosthenes  procured  a  decree,  pre- 
venting any  Athenians  frqin  attending  the  council  at  Thenno- 
pyln ;  and  the  Thcbans,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Amphissions, 
also  absented  thennselves.  But,  with  these  eiceptions,  the 
meeting  was  attended  fay  deputies  from  the  other  Grecian 
states  ;  war  waa  declared  against  the  Amphissians ;  and  Cotty- 
phus  was  appointed  to  lead  an  army  against  them.  Demosthenes 
asseilB  that  this  expedition  failed ;  but  according  to  other 
accounts  it  was  successful,  and  a  fine  was  laid  upon  the  Am- 
phissians, which,  however,  they  refused  to  pay.  Accordingly,  at 
the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  either  in  the 
autumn  of  339  or  spring  of  338,  Philip,  who  had  now  retnmed 
from  Thrace,  was  elected  their  general  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  decree  against  Amphissa, 

t  9.  Early  in  33B  Philip  marched  southwards;  but  instead  of 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Amphissa,  he  suddenly  seized 
Elatea,  the  chief  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Phocis,  and  began 
to  restore  its  fortiticAtionB ;  thus  showing  clearly  enough  ^at 
his  real  design  was  against  Btcotia  and  Attica.  Intelligence  of 
this  event  reached  Athens  at  night,  and  caused  extraordinary 
hiarm.  The  market  was  cleared  of  the  retail  deaieis,  who  com- 
monly occupied  it ;  their  wicker  booths  were  burned  ;  and  the 
whole  city  prepared  as  if  for  an  immediate  siege.  At  daybreak, 
on  the  following  morning,  the  Five  Hundred  met  in  the  senate 
house,  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  Pnyx,  where  the  news  was 
formally  repeated.  The  herald  then  gave  the  usual  invitation  to 
speak,  but  nobody  was  ioclined  to  come  forwards.  At  length 
Demosthenes  ascended  the  bema,  and  calmed  the  fears  of  the 
people  by  pointing  out  that  Philip  was  evidently  not  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Thohans,  as  appeared  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  Elatea.  He  then  pressed 
upon  the  assembly  the  necessity  for  making  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence,  and  especially  recommended  them  to 
send  an  embasssy  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Thebans 
to  unite  with  them  against  the  common  enemy.  This  advice 
was  adopted,  and  ten  envoys  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Thebes,  amongst  whom  was  Demosthenes  himself.  A  counter- 
embassy  had  already  arrived  in  that  city  from  Uacedonia  and 
Thessaiy,  and  it  was  with  great  difficidty  that  the  Athenian 
envoys  at  length  succeeded  in  peisuading  the  Thebans  to  shut 
their  gates  against  Philip.  Athens  had  made  vigorous  prepata- 
tjons,  and  had  10,000  mercenaries  in  her  service.  PhiUp,oa  the 
other  hand,  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  ;  but  al^er  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  alliance  between  Thebea  and  Athens  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  march  directly  against  the  latter  city,  and 
therefore  proceeded  toward  Amphisea,  aa  if  in  prosecution  of 
the  avowed  object  of  the  war.  He  sent  a  manifesto  to  his 
allies  in  Peloponnesus  requiring  their  assistance  in  what  he  re- 
presented as  a  purely  religious  object ;  but  his  application  'was 
coldly  received. 

i  10.  Thedetailsofthewar  that  followed  are  exceedin^y  ob- 
scure. Fbihp  appeals  to  have  again  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Thebans,  which  failed ;  and  we  then,  find  the  combined 
Tbebon  and  Athenian  armiea  marching  out  to  meet  the  Mace- 
donians. The  former  gained  some  advantage  in  two  engage- 
ments ;  but  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  August, 
in  the  plain  of  Charonea  in  Btsotia,  near  the  frontier  of  Phocis. 
In  the  Macedonian  army  was  Philip's  son,  the  youthful  Alex- 
ander, who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  wings ; 
and  it  was  a  charge  made  by  him  on  the  Theban  sacred  band, 
that  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  sacred  band  was  cut 
to  pieces,  without  flinching  fiom  the  ground  which  it  occupied, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  combined  army  was  completely 
roiited.  Demoethenes,  who  was  serving  as  a  foot-soldier'  in  the 
Athenian  ranks,  has  been  abeuidly  reproached  with  cowardice 
because  ho  participated  in  the  general  flight  An  interest- 
ing memorial  of  this  battle  atiU  remains.  The  Thebans,  who 
'  I  the  engagement,  were  buried  on  the  spot,  and  their 
ulchre  was  surmounted  by  a  lion  in  stime,  as  an  emblem 
f  their  courageous  spirit.  This  lion  was  still  seen  by  Pau- 
sanias,  when  he  visited  Cheeronea  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  afterwards  disappeared,  though  the  site 
of  the  sepulchre  continued  to  be  marked  by  a  large  mound 
of  earth ;  but  a  few  yeais  ago  this  tumulus  was  excavated, 
and   a  coloesal  lion   discover«l,  deeply  embedded  -in  its  in- 

The  battle  of  Chnronea  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
made  it  in  reality  a  province  of  the  Macadonian  monarchy. 

To  Athens  herself  the  blow  was  almost  as  fatal  as  that  of 
iGgoepotami.  Such  was  the  consternation  it  created  in  that 
city  that  many  of  the  wealthier  citizens  prepared  for  iounediate 
flight ;  and  it  was  foiud  neceseaiy  to  arrest  emigration  by  a 
decree  which  made  it  a  capital  ofience.  Demosthenee  roiised 
his  fellow-citizens  by  his  enei^  and  eloquence  to  adopt  the 
most  vigorous  measures  for  defending  the  city,  and  contributed 
three  talents  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  towards  the  repair 
of  the  walls.  He  was  appointed  to  pronoonce  the  funeral  era* 
(ion  over  those  slain  at  Chnraiea ;  a  proof  that  the  Athenians 
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did  not  consider  him  gfuilty  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  in  that  en- 
gageiaeat ;  but  Lyaioles,  the  AthomAU  general,  waa  brought  to 
trial,  and  condenmed  to  death. 

4  11.  The  exultation  of  Philip  at  his  victory  knew  no  bounds. 
He  celebrated  his  triumph  with  druakeu  orgies ;  and  reeling  lioin 
the  banquet  to  the  field  of  battle,  be  danced  over  the  dead,  at 
the  same  time  ""ging  and  beating  time  to  the  opening  words  of 
the  decree  of  Demosthenes,  which  happened  to  have  the  rhylLm 
of  a  comic  Ismbic  veiae.*  It  is  aoid  that  the  orator  Demades 
put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  and  uiunyal  exhibition  by  remind- 
ing Philip,  "  That  though  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  Agamemnon,  he  preferred  playing  the  part  of  Thersites." 
But  when  Philip  had  returned  to  W  sober  aenses,  the  manner 
in  which  he  used  his  victory  excited  universal  surprise.  He  dis- 
missed the  Atheniaa  prisoners  not  only  without  ranaom,  but 
with  all  their  baggage,  and  some  of  them  he  even  provided  with 
new  apparel.  He  then  voluntarily  oifeied  a  peace  on  terras  more 
advantageous  than  the  Atheniaos  theioHelves  would  have  ven- 
tured to  propose.  They  were,  indeed,  required  to  leUnquish  a 
part  of  their  foreign  dependenciea ;  but  they  were  in  some  de- 
gree compensated  hi  tlus  by  being  put  in  possesalon  of  Ompus, 
of  which  the  Thebana  were  now  deprived.  Philip,  indeed,  seemn 
to  have  r^arded  Athena  with  a  sort  of  love  and  respect,  as  the 
centre  of  art  and  refinement,  for  his  treatment  of  the  Thebans 
was  very  diflerent,  and  marked  by  great  harshness  and  severity. 
They  were  compelled  to  recall  their  exiles,  in  whose  hands  the 
goveromeat  was  placed,  whilst  a  Macedonian  garrison  was  esta- 
blished in  the  Cadmea.  They  were  also  deprived  of  their 
sovereignty  over  the  BiBotilm  towns,  and  Plattea  and  Orcho- 
menus  were  restored,  and  agtun  filled,  with  a  population  hostile 
to  Thebee, 

i  12.  But  the  mildness  of  PhiUp's  conduct  towards  Athens, 
though  it  bore  the  appearance  of  magnanimity,  and  afforded 
matter  for  triumph  to  the  orators  of  the  peace  party,  was,  after 
all,  perhaps  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  policy.  It  was 
by  no  means  certain  that,  if  Philip  laid  siege  to  Athens,  he 
would  be  able  to  take  the  city ;  at  all  events,  the  si^e  would 
be  a  protracted  one  ;  the  exasperated  Thebans  lay  in  hie  rear ; 
and  the  attempt  would  certaiuly  delay  the  more  brilliant  enter- 
prise which  be  had  long  meditated  against  Persia.  For  this  lat- 
ter purpose  he  now  convened  a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at 
Corinth,  though  its  ostenuble  object  was  the  settlement  of  the 
afiaiia  of  Greece.     Sparta  was  ^e  only  state  unrepieeented  in 
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this  aBsembly.  War  was  declared  against  Persia,  Philip  was 
appointed  general  issimo  of  the  expedition,  and  each  state  waa 
aaeeBBed  in  a  certain  contingent  of  men  or  ships.  But  before  he 
returned  to  the  north  of  Greece,  he  determined  to  chastise 
Sparta  foi  her  ill-diaguised  hostility.  His  march  throu^  Pelo- 
poanesuB,  and  back  by  the  western  coast,  though  he  here  and 
thero  met  with  resiHtance,  resembled  rather  a  royal  pn^^en 
than  an  expedition  into  a  hostile  country.  The  western  states 
Dor^  of  the  isthmus  now  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison  was  placed  in  Ambracia.  Byzantium  also 
executed  a  treaty  with  PhiUp,  which  was  virtually  an  act  of 
subjection.  Having  thus  established  his  authority  thiaughout. 
Greece,  he  returned  to  Maced<mia  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  338,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  his  Perraan  expedition. 

t  13.  But  the  fortune  of  Philip,  which  had  triumphed  over  all 
his  foreign  enemies,  was  destined  to  be  arrested  by  the  feuds 
which  aroee  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  Soon  af^i  his 
return  to  Macedonia,  and  probably  in  the  spring  of  337,  he  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful  niece  of  Attalus, 
oue  of  his  generals.  He  had  already  several  wives,  for  he  had 
adopted  the  eastern  custom,  of  polygamy  ;  but  it  was  OlymfHas, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  whom  PhQip  had 
become  the  father  of  Alexander,  who  regarded  herself  as  his 
legitimate  queen  ;  a  violent  and  imperious  wconan,  who  prided 
herself  on  the  ancient  nobility  of  her  family,  which  traced  its 
descent  from  Pynhiu,  son  of  Achilles.  The  banquet  which  fol- 
lowed the  wedding  was  marked  by  an  extraordinary  scene. 
When  the  cup  bad  iieely  circulated,  and  wine  had  begun  to 
unlock  the  hearts  of  the  guests,  Attalus  uncautiously  disclosed 
the  ambitious  views  with  which  his  daughter's  marriage  had 
inspired  him,  by  calling  upon  the  company  to  invoke  the  gods  to 
bless  the  union  they  were  celebrating  with  a  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne.  Fired  at  this  expression,  which  seemed  In  convey  a 
reflection  on  his  birth,  the  young  prince  Alexander  hurled  his 
goblet  at  Attalus,  exclaiming,  "Am  I  then  called  a  bastard?" 
Philip  at  these  words  started  from  his  couch,  and  seizing  his 
awoid,  rushed  towards  Alexander,  whom  he  would  probably  have 
slain,  had  not  his  foot  slipped  and  caused  him  to  faU.  Alexander 
roee  and  left  the  bajiqueting-hall ;  but  as  he  withdrew  levelled  a 
taunt  at  his  prostrate  parent.  "Behold  the  man^"  he  exclaimed, 
"  who  was  aliout  to  pass  from  Euiope  to  Asia,  but  who  has  been 
overthrown  in  going  from  one  couch  to  another  I" 

Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  now  hast^ied  to  quit 
Uaeedonia.  The  latter  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  broOier 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  whilst  the  former  took  up  his  abod« 
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in  lUyria.  The  fugitives  appear  to  have  sbned  up  both  these 
conntries  to  wage  war  agaiaet  Philip,  who  however  at  length 
contrived  to  eflect  a  show  of  reconciliation.  Through  the  me- 
ditition  of  a  friend,  he  induced  Alexander  to  return  to  Pella ;  and 
he  averted  the  hostility  of  his  brother-in-Uw,  the  king  of  Epirua, 
by  offering  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Olympiaa 
was  now  compelled  to  return  to  Philip's  court ;  but  both  she 
and  Alexander  harboured  an  implacable  resentment  against  him. 

i  14.  These  domestic  disturbances  delayed  Phihp's  expedition 
during  the  year  337  ;  but  in  the  following  spring  he  appears  to 
have  sent  some  forces  into  Asia,  under  the  command  of  Attalus, 
Parmenio,  and  Amyntas.  These  were  designed  to  engage  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  in  the  expedition,  and  to  support  the  di»- 
affected  subjects  of  Persia.  But  before  quitting  Macedonia, 
PhiUp  determined  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions  by 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  'with  Alexander  (^ 
EpiiuB.  It  was  solemnized  at  JEgie,  the  ancient  capital  of  Uace- 
donia,  with  much  pomp,  inclodmg  banquets,  and  musical  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  Most  of  the  urccian  towns  sent  their 
deputies  to  the  festival,  bringing  crowns  of  gold  and  other 
presents  to  the  king.  But  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  impend' 
ing,  which  several  omens  are  said  to  have  predicted.  The  oracle 
of  Delphi,  when  consulted  1^  Philip,  as  head  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  respecting  the  issue  of  his  eastern  expedition,  responded 
with  its  usual  happy  ambiguity — "  The  bull  is  crowned,  every- 
thing is  ready,  and  the  sacrificer  is  at  hand."  And  the  player 
Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  engaged  to  recite  some  verses  during 
the  nuptial  banquet,  chose  an  ode  which  trpoke  o(  power,  pride, 
and  luxury,  and  of  the  rapid  and  stealthy  approach  of  death, 
which  terminates  in  a  moment  the  most  ambitious  expectations. 

i  15.  The  day  after  the  nuptials  was  dedicated  to  theatrical 
entertainments.  The  festival  was  opened  with  a  procession  of 
the  images  of  the  twelve  Olympian  deities,  with  which  was  asso- 
ciated ^at  of  Philp  himself  The  monarch  took  part  in  the 
procession,  dressed  in  while  robes,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet. 
A  Lttle  behind  him  walked  his  son  and  his  new  son-in-law, 
whilst  bis  body-guards  followed  at  some  distance,  in  order  that 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  might  be  seen  by  all  his  subjects. 
"miiist  thus  proceeding  through  the  city,  a  youth  suddenly 
rushed  out  of  the  crowd,  and  drawing  a  long  sword  which  he 
had  concealed  under  his  clothes,  plunged  it  into  Fhihp's  side, 
who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  assassin,  was  pursued  by  some 
of  the  royal  guards,  and  having  stumbled  in  his  flight,  was  de- 
sjiatched  before  he  could  reach  the  place  where  horses  had  been 
provided  for  his  escape.     His  name  was  Pausanias.     He  was  a 
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youth  of  noble  biitJi,  and  we  are  told  that  hia  motive  foi  taking 
Philip's  life  was  that  the  king  bad  refused  to  punish  an  outiag« 
which  AttaluB  had  committed  against  him.  Both  Olympias  aod 
het  son  Alexander  were  Buspected  of  being  ctmcenied  in  the 
murder.  Olympias  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  horses  for  the 
escape  of  the  assassin ;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  manifested  an 
extravagant  satisfaction  at  Philip's  death.  The  suspicion  that 
Olympias  was  privy  to  her  husband's  assassination  is  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  the  improbability  that  Pausanias,  without 
incitement  from  some  other  quarter,  ^ould  have  avenged  him- 
self m  Philip  rather  than  on  Attains,  the  actual  perpetrator  of 
the  injury  which  he  hitd  received.  With  regard  to  Alexander, 
however,  there  is  no  evidence  worth  a  moment's  attention  to 
inculpate  him ;  '"T^  though  an  eminent  historian*  has  not 
Bcnipled  to  condemn  him  as  a  parricide,  yet  we  should  hesitate 
to  brand  faim,  on  mich  slender  suspicions,  with  a  crime  which 
seems  foreign  to  his  character. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Mftcedon  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  hia 
reign  and  ibrty-seventh  of  his  age  (B.C.  336).  When  we  reflect 
upon  his  achievements,  and  how,  partly  by  policy  and  partly  by 
arms,  he  converted  his  originally  poor  and  distracted  kingdom 
into  the  mistress  of  Greece,  we  must  acknowledge  faim  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary,  if  not  a  great  man,  in  the  better  sense  of 
that  tenn.  His  views  and  his  ambition  were  certainly  as  large 
as  those  of  his  son  Alexander,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  pre- 
mature death  from  carrying  them  out ;  nor  would  Alexander 
himself  have  been  able  to  perform  his  great  achievements  had 
not  PhiUp  handed  down  to  him  all  the  means  and  instruments 
which  they  required. 

"  Kiebuhr. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

ALEXANDER    THE    GREAT. 

§  1.  Education  of  Aleiander.  g  2.  Rejoicings  tt  AtheoB  for  Philip's 
death.  UovenienU In Qree«e.  ^3.  AlexanderoFeravutheinalcon- 
teata.  Bad  is  appointed  generaliMiDio  fur  tile  Peniaii  war.  §  4.  Alex- 
ander subdnes  the  Triballians,  Gets,  Illyrians,  and  TauUntiaos. 
g  6.  Revolt  and  destruction  of  Thebes.  »  6.  Alexander  prepares  to 
inTade  Per«ia.  Nature  of  that  empire.  §  7.  Alexander  erosaea  the 
HeIle«ponL  %9.  Battle  of  the  Oranicua.  §9.  Alexander  OTemina 
Asia  Minor.  The  Qordian  kool.  g  10.  March  through  Cilicia.  Bat- 
tle of  Ibsub.  Victory.  §11,  Conquest  of  Phcenicia.  SiegeofTvre. 
S12.  Alexander  marches  into  E^t.  Foundation  of  Alexandria, 
racle  of  Ammon.  §13.  Battle  of  Arbela.  g  14.  Alexander  takes 
potseaaion  ot  Babylon,  Sum,  and  Pereepolis,  §  IB.  March  to  Ecba- 
tana,>Qd  pursuit  of  Darius.  Death  of  Darius.  §16.  March  through 
Hvrcania,  Asia,  and  Drangiana,  Conspiracy  of  Philotas.  S  17. 
Alexander  crosses  the  Oxus.  Death  of  Bessus.  Reduction  of  Sog- 
diana.  Alexander  marries  Roxana.  g  18.  Murder  of  Clitue.  §  IS. 
Plot  of  the  pages.  Alexander  invades  the  Penjlb,  and  defeats  Porus. 
Marches  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis,  g20.  Descent  of  the  Hydaspeeand 
Indus.  §  21.  March  through  Gedrosia.  Voyage  of  Nearchus.  g  22, 
Arrival  at  Suaa.  Inlermarriagesof  the  Greeksnnd  Persians.  Mutiny 
of  the  army.  S  23.  Death  of  }lepha?8tion.  Alexander  takes  up  his 
residence  at  Babylon.     Hia  death,     g  24.  Character. 

1 1.  NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  suspicioiu  of  Olympiaa  and  Alex- 
andei,  it  does  not  appear  that  Philip  had  ever  really  entertained 
the  dengn  of  depriving  Alexander  of  the  throne.  At  the  time 
of  hig  iatber'a  death  he  vaa  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  heen 
born  in  b.c.  356.     At  a  very  tender  age  he  displayed  a  ^rit 
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which  endeared  him  to  his  lather.  His  early  education  ■wan  en- 
tiUBted  to  Iieonidaa,  a  kinsman  of  hia  mother,  a  mau  of  severe 
and  parBtmoniouB  character,  who  trained  him  with  Spartan 
simphcity  and  hardihood ;  whilst  Lyaimachua,  a  sort  of  undei- 
govemor,  early  inspired  the  young  prince  with  ambitious  notions, 
by  teaching  him  to  love  and  emulate  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 
According  h)  the  traditions  of  hia  family,  the  blood  of  Achilles 
actually  ran  in  the  veins  of  Alexander  ;  and  Lyaimachus  noui- 
idhcd  the  feeling  which  that  circumataDce  waa  calculated  to 
awaken  hy  giving  him  the  name  of  that  hero,  whilst  he  called 
Philip  PeleuB,  and  himself  Fhtsnix.  But  the  most  striking  fea- 
toie  in  Alexander's  education  was,  that  he  had  Aristotle  for 
his  teacher,  and  that  thus  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  mate- 
rial world  received  the  instructions  of  him  who  has  exercised 
the  most  extensive  empire  over  the  human  intellect.  It  was 
probably  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen  that  he  first  received  the 
lessons  of  Aristotle,  and  they  can  hardly  have  continued  more 
than  thren  years,  for  Alexander  soon  left  the  echools  for  the 
employments  of  active  life.  At  the  age  of  uxteen  we  find  him 
regent  of  Macedonia  during  PhiUp's  absence ;  and  at  eighteen 
we  have  seen  him  filling  a  prominent  military  post  at  the  battle 
of  Chieronea. 

\  2.  On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Alexander  annoimced  his  in- 
tention of  prosecuting  his  father's  expedition  into  Aua  ;  but  it 
was  first  necessary  for  bim  to  settle  the  aflaiis  q(  Greece,  where 
the  news  of  Philip's  aseaasinatiou,  and  the  accession  of  so  young 
a  prince,  had  excited  in  several  states  a  hope  of  shaking  off  tLe 
Macedonian  yoke.  Athens  was  the  centre  of  these  movements. 
Demosthenes,  who  was  informed  of  Philip's  death  by  a  special 
tnessenger,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  supeistitba  of  his 
iellow  citizens  by  a  pious  fraud.  He  went  to  the  Benale-house 
and  declared  to  the  Five  Hundred  that  Jove  aud  Athena  had 
Ibrewamed  him  in  a  dream  of  some  great  blessing  that  was  in 
store  for  the  commonwealth.  Shortly  afterwards  public  couriers 
arrived  with  the  news  of  PhiUp's  death.  Demosthenes,  although 
in  mourning  for  the  recent  loss  of  an  only  daughter,  now  came 
abroad  drened  in  vhUe,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  in  which 
attire  he  was  seen  sacrificing  at  one  of  the  public  altars.  He 
also  moved  a  decree  that  Philip's  death  should  be  celebrated  by 
a  pubhc  thanksgiving,  and  that  religious  honours  should  be  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Pausanias.  Phocion  certainly  showed  a  moro 
generous  spirit  in  disapproving  of  these  proceedings.  "  flothing," 
he  observed,  "  betrays  a  moro  dastardly  turn  of  mind  than  ex- 
s  of  joy  for  the  death  of  an  enemy.  And  truly  you  have 
'  3  rejoice,  when  the  army  yon  fought  with  at  Chtt- 
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nmH.  is  (ally  reduced  by  one  man  1"  In  this  last  remark,  indeed, 
lie  depranated  the  abilities  of  Philip,  as  much  as  Demosthenee 
vras  inclined  to  underrate  the  abilities  of  Alexander.  During 
hia  embasw  to  Fella,  the  Athenian  orator  had  conceived  a  mean 
opinioa  of  the  youthful  prince,  whom  he  now  compared  to 
Homer's  Maigites,  and  assured  the  Athenians  that  he  would 
spend  all  his  time  in  either  prosecuting  his  studies,  or  inspect- 
ing the  entrails  of  victims.  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  action.  He  was  already  in  cor- 
renioodeace  with  the  Persian  court  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
Philip's  projected  expedition  into  Asia ;  and  he  now  despatched 
envoys  to  the  prineipal  Grecian  states  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
(ndng  them  against  Uacedon.  Sparta,  and  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  the  exception  of  Slt^alopolis  and  Heaenia,  seemed 
inclined  to  shake  oB* their  compulsory  alliance.  Even  theThebans 
rose  against  the  domioant  oligarchy,  although  the  Cadmea  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians. 

t  3.  But  the  activity  of  Alexander  disconcerted  all  these  move- 
ments. He  retained  the  Thessalians  in  obedience  partly  by 
flattery,  partly  by  a  display  of  force,  and  having  marched  through 
their  territory,  he  assembled  the  Amphictyonic  Council  at  Ther- 
mopylm,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  command  with  which  they 
had  invested  his  father  during  the  Sacred  War,  He  then  ad- 
vanced rapidly  upon  Thebes,  and  thus  prevented  the  meditated 
revolution.  The  Atheaians  were  now  seized  with  alarm,  and 
sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Alexander,  and  to 
oiTer  to  him  the  same  honours  and  privil^ies  which  they  had 
before  conferred  upon  FhiUp.  Demosthenes  was  appointed  one 
of  the  envoys,  but  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Attica,  he  was  filled  with  apprehension  respecting  Alexander's 
intentions,  and  found  a  pretence  for  returning  home.  The  other 
ambassadors  ware  graciously  received,  and  their  excuses  accepted. 
Alexander  then  conveoed  a  general  congress  at  Corinth,  which, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  attended  by  all  the  Grecian  states 
except  Sparta.  Here  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  for  the 
Persian  war  in  place  of  his  father.  Most  of  the  philoeopheia  and 
persona  of  do1«  near  Corinth  came  to  congratulate  him  on  this 
occasion ;  but  Diogenes  of  Siuop^,  who  was  then  living  in  one  of 
the  auburba  of  Coiinth,  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Alex- 
ander therefore  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  eccentric  cynic, 
whom  he  found  basking  in  the  sua.  On  the  approach  of  Alex- 
ander with  a  numerous  retinue,  Diogenes  raised  himself  up  a 
little,  and  the  monarch  aifably  inquired  how  be  could  serve  htm  ? 
"  By  standing  out  of  my  aunshine,"  replied  the  churlish  philo- 
sopher.    Alexander  was  atruck  with  aurprise  at  a  behaviour  to 
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which  he  was  to  little  accustomed  ;  but  whilst  his  courtien  were 
ridlcuhog  the  manuerB  of  the  cynic,  he  turned  to  them  and  Hud, 
"  Were  1  not  Atesuider,  I  should  like  to  be  Diogenes." 

t  4.  Tbe  result  of  the  Congieaa  might  be  ooosidered  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  aSain  of  Greece.  Alexander  could  vny  well  afiord 
to  d«spiiie  Sparta's  obsolete  preteosiona  to  the  supremacy  of 
Greece,  and  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition, tor  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  to  reason.  He  t^en  re- 
turned to  Macedonia,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  b^in  his 
Fenian  expedition  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  335  ;  hut  reprarts  of  dis- 
tuibsjicea  among  the  Thracitms  and  Trihalians  lUverled  hii 
attention  to  that  quarter.  Ue  therefore  crossed  Mount  Hemus 
f  the  Balkan)  and  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Tribatlians, 
defeated  their  forces,  and  punued  them  to  the  Danube,  where 
they  fortified  themselves  in  an  ialajid.  Leaving  them  in  that 
position,  Alexander  crowed  the  rivet  by  means  of  a  fleet  which 
he  bad  caused  to  be  sent  from  Byzantium,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Getn.  The  barbarians  fled  at  his  appiDach,  and 
Alexander,  who  had  acquired  a  large  booty,  r^ained  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  where  he  received  the  submisBcps  of  tbe  Danu- 
bian  tribes,  and  admitted  them  into  the  Macedoniaii  alUanoe. 
Thence  he  marched  against  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantianst  who 
were  meditating  an  attack  upon  his  kingdom,  and  speedily  re- 
duced them  to  obedience. 

i  5.  During  Alexander's  absence  on  these  expeditious,  no 
tidings  were  heard  of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  report 
of  his  death  was  industriously  spread  in  Southern  Greece.  The 
Tbebans  rose  and  besieged  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
Codmea,  at  the  same  time  inviting  other  states  to  declare  their 
independence.  Demosthenes  was  active  in  aiding  the  move- 
ment. He  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  furnish  the  Thebaus 
with  subeidiM,  and  to  assure  them  of  their  support  and  alliance. 
But  the  rapidity  of  Alexander  again  crushed  IJie  insurrection  in 
the  bud.  Before  tbe  Thebans  discovered  that  the  report  of  bis 
death  was  false,  be  had  already  arrived  at  Ortchestus  m  B<Botia. 
Alexander  was  willing  to  afibrd  them  an  opportunity  for  repent- 
ance, and  inarched  alowly  to  the  fiiot  of  tbe  Cadmea.  But  the 
leaden  of  tbe  insurrection,  beheving  themselves  inetrievahly 
oompromised,  replied  with  taunts  to  Alexander's  proposals  fio' 
peace,  and  excited  the  pet^le  to  the  most  desperate  reactance. 
An  engagement  was  prematurely  brought  on  by  one  of  tbe  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander,  m  which  some  of  the  Maoedonian  tnops 
were  putto  the  rout ;  but  Alexandercomingup  with  thephalanx, 
whilst  the  Thebans  were  in  the  disorder  of  pui«nit,  drove  them 
back  in  turn  and  entered  the  gates  along  with  them,  when  a 
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feariiil  mawBcie  ennied,  conunitted  principally  by  tbe  Thradaiu 
in  Alexander's  service.  Six  thouB&ud  Thebuu  are  said  to  have 
been  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  were  roade  prisonera.  The  doom 
of  the  conquered  city  was  referred  to  the  allies,  who  decreed  her 
deatruction.  Tbe  grounds  of  the  verdict  bear  the  impress  of  a 
tyrannical  hypocrigy.  They  rested  on  the  conduct  of  the  Th»' 
bans  during  the  Persian  war,  on  their  treatment  of  Flataa,  and 
on  tbeii  enmity  to  Athene.  The  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves, 
and  all  the  houses,  except  that  of  Findai,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Cadmea  was  preserved  to  be  occupied  by  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison.  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  thus  harshly 
treated  as  an  example  to  the  rwt  of  Greece,  Ibi  towards  the 
other  states,  which  were  now  eager  to  make  their  excuses  and 
BubnuBsion,  Alexander  showed  much  forbearance  and  lenity. 
The  conduct  of  the  Atbeniana  exhibits  them  deeply  sunk  in  de- 
gradation. When  they  heard  of  tbe  chastisement  mflicted  upon 
Thebes,  they  immediately  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
that  ambanadois  should  be  sent  to  congratulate  Alexander  on 
bis  Baie  return  from  his  northern  expeditious,  and  on  his  recent 
success.  Alexander  in  reply  wrote  a  letter,  demanding  that 
eight  or  ten  of  the  leading  Athenian  orators  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him.  At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Demosthenes.  In  this 
dUemma,  Fbocion,  who  did  not  wish  to  speak  upon  such  a 
question,  was  loudly  called  upon  by  the  people  for  his  opinion  ; 
when  he  rose  and  said  that  the  peraoos  whom  Alexander  de- 
manded had  brought  the  state  into  such  a  mi«erable  plight  that 
they  deserved  to  be  Hurreodered,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  die  for  the  commonwealth.  At  the 
same  time  he  advised  them  to  try  the  efiect  of  intercession  with 
Alexander  j  and  it  was  at  last  only  by  bis  own  pergonal  applica* 
tioa  to  that  monaroh,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  that 
the  orators  were  spared.  According  to  another  account,  how- 
ever, the  wrath  of  Alexander  was  appeased  by  the  orator  De- 
mades,  who  received  ftram  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  five 
talents  for  his  services.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Alexander  is 
said  to  have  sent  a  present  of  100  talents  to  Fbocion.  But 
Phocion  asked  the  persons  who  brought  the  money — "TVhy  he 
should  be  selected  for  such  a  bounty?"  "Because,"  they  re- 
plied, "  Alexander  considers  you  the  only  just  and  honest  man." 
"  Then,"  said  Phocion,  "  let  him  Eufler  me  to  be  what  I  seem, 
and  to  retain  that  character."  And  when  the  envoys  went  to 
his  house  and  beheld  the  irugality  with  which  he  lived,  they 
perceived  that  the  man  who  refused  such  a  gift  was  wealthier, 
than  he  who  oSered  it  .    « 

t  R.  Having  thus  put  the  afiain  <^  Greeee  mi  a  satisfactory 
2  A 
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footing.  Alexander  marcbed  Ibr  the  HetleflpoDt  in  the  qiring  of 
s.c.  334,  leaving  Antipater  regent  of  Macedtmia  in  his  abaoice, 
with  a  force  of  12,000  foot  and  1600  horee.  Alezandef'i  own 
ann^  consisted  of  only  about  30,000  foot  and  5000  lioiGe.  Of 
the  infantry  about  12,000  were  Macedonians,  and  these  composed 
the  pith  of  the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx.  Such  was  the 
force  with  which  he  proposed  to  attack  the  imtnense  but  ill- 
cemented  empire  of  Persia,  which,  like  the  empires  of  Turkey  or 
Austria  in  modem  times,  consisted  of  various  nations  and  races 
with  difierent  religious  and  marmeis,  and  speaking  diflerent  lan- 
guages ;  the  only  braid  of  union  being  the  dominant  miUtary 
power  of  the  ruling  naticm,  which  itself  formed  only  a  email 
numerical  portion  of  the  empire.  The  remote  provinces,  like 
thoee  of  Asia  Minor,  were  administered  by  satraps  and  military 
govemois  who  enjoyed  an  almost  independent  authority,  fre- 
quently tranEmitting  their  provinces,  like  hereditary  £e&,  to 
their  heiis,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
courae  of  this  history,  defying  their  sovereign  or  their  brother 
satraps  in  open  war.  The  expedition  of  CyruB,  and  the  subse- 
quent retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  had  shown  how  easy 
it  was  for  a  handful  of  resolute  and  well-diRcipUned  men  lu 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  an  ernpire  thus  weakened  by 
disunion,  and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  an  unwarlike  popu- 
lation, and  we  are  not  therefore  surprued  at  the  confidence  with 
which  Alexander  set  out  upon  his  expedition.  Before  be  de- 
parted he  distributed  moat  of  the  crown  property  among  his 
friends,  and  when  Perdiccas  asked  him  what  he  had  reserved 
for  himeelf  he  replied,  "  My  hopes." 

1 7.  A  Doarch  cf  sixteen  days  brought  Alexander  to  Bettos, 
where  a  large  fleet  and  a  numbOT  of  transports  hod  been  collected 
for  the  embarkation  of  his  army.  Alexander  steered  with  hie 
own  band  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  towatds  the  very  spot 
where  the  AchKans  were  said  to  have  landed  when  proceedmg 
to  the  Trojan  war.  When  half  the  passage  had  been  completed, 
he  propitiated  Poseidon  and  the  Kereids  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
bull  snd  with  libations  from  a  golden  goblet ;  and  as  his  trireme 
nesred  the  shore,  he  hurled  his  spear  towards  the  land,  by  way 
of  claiming  possession  of  Asia.  Ho  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
admirer  of  Homer,  a  copy  of  whose  works  he  always  carried  with 
him;  and  on  landing  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  made  it  his  first 
business  to  visit  the  plain  of  Troy.  A  temple  of  Athena  still 
existed  there,  and  the  very  altar  was  pointed  out  to  him  at  whidt 
Neoptolemus  was  said  to  have  slain  Priam.  Alexander  then 
-tocceded  to  Sigi'um,  where  he  crowned  with  a  garland  the  pillar 
'". .  "-"urii  the  tumulus  of  his  mythical  ancestor  Achilles,  and 
said  lo  ^  -  ™— , 
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according  to  cuitom,  ran  loimd  it  naked  with  his  {Hends,  whJlat 
HepbKStion  paid  Binulai  honours  to  the  tomb  of  Patioclus. 

i  8.  Alexander  then  rejoined  his  army  at  Arisb^,  near  AbydoB, 
and  marched  northwards  alongtho  coast  of  the  Propontis.  The 
satiapB  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  together  with  other  PeiBian  genera]?, 
were  encamped  near  Zelea,  a.  town  on  the  Granicus,  with  a  force 
of  20,000  Greek  mercenaries,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
native  cavahy,  with  which  they  prepared  to  dixpnte  the  parage 
of  the  river.  A  Rhodian,  named  Hemnon,  had  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  veteran  genend  Farmenio  advised  Alexander  to 
delay  the  attack  till  the  following  morning ;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  at  the  beginning  of  his  expedition, 
if,  after  paarang  the  Hellespont,  he  fihould  be  stopped  by  a  paltry 
stream.  He  then  directcKl  his  cavalry  to  crose  the  river,  and 
followed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx.  The  parage,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  easy.  The  stream  was  in  many  parts  eo 
deep  as  to  be  hardly  fordable,  and  the  opposite  bank  was  tteep 
and  rugged.  The  cavahy  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  ground  till  Alexander  came  up  to  thdr  relief.  He  imme- 
diately charged  into  the  thickest  of  Uie  fray,  and  exposed  himself 
BO  much,  that  his  life  was  often  in  imminent  danger,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  his  friend  Clitns. 
Having  united  the  Peimanii,  Alexander  next  attacked  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  2000  of  whom  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  engagement  Alexander  killed 
two  Persian  officers  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  battle  he 
visited  the  wounded,  and  granted  immunity  Irom  all  taxation  to 
the  families  of  the  slain.  He  also  sent  300  suits  of  Persian 
armour  to  Athens,  to  be  dedicated  to  Athena  in  the  Acropolis ; 
a  proceeding  by  which  he  hoped,  perhaps,  further  to  iiientityhis 
cause  as  the  common  cause  of  HeUas  against  the  barbarians,  hb 
well  as  to  conviliate  the  Athenians,  frcm  whose  genius  he  wiehed 
to  receive  an  adequete  memorial  of  his  exploits. 

4  9.  Alexandernowmar(;}iedEOuth'wardBlowardsSardis,  which 
BarrenderedbeforehecamewiihinBight  of  its  wells.  Having  left 
a  garrison  in  that  city  he  arrived  alter  a  four  days'  march  before 
EphesuE,  which  likewise  capitulated  on  hia  approach.  Hagnesia, 
Tralles.  and  Miletus  next  fell  into  his  hands,  the  last  attet  a 
short  siege.  Halicamassua  made  more  resistance.  It  was  de- 
fended by  Ephialtes,  an  Athenian  exile,  supported  by  H«mnon, 
whose  head-quarters  were  now  in  the  island  of  Cos.  It  was 
obliged  to  be  regularly  approached  ;  but  at  length  Mcmnon, 
finding  it  no  longer  tenable,  Kt  fire  1o  it  in  the  night,  and 
crossed  over  to  Coe.  Alexander  caused  it  to  be  razed  to  lhe 
gronnd,  and  leaving  a  pmall  force  to  reduce  the  garrison,  which 
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had  Uken  refuge  in  the  citadels  and  IbrtB,  punned  his  much 
along  the  southeni  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  view  ofaeiang 
thoM  towtu  which  might  a&nl  shelter  to  a  Fenian  fleet.  The 
winter  waa  now  approaching,  and  Alexander  sent  a  oonsiderablt! 
part  of  his  anny  under  Parmenio  into  winter-quarten  at  Sardis. 
He  also  sent  back  to  Macedonia  auch  ofHcera  and  soldien  as  had 
been  recently  married,  on  conditimi  that  they  should  return  in 
the  spring  y/iih  what  reinforcements  they  coidd  raise ;  and  with 
the  same  view  he  despatched  an  officer  to  recruit  in  the  Felopou- 
neeoB.  Meanwhile  he  himself  with  a  chosen  body  proceeded 
along  the  coasts  of  Lyoia  and  Pamphylia,  having  instructed  Par- 
menio to  rejoin  him  in  Phrygia  in  the  spring,  with  the  mam 
body.  After  he  had  crossed  the  Xanthus,  most  of  the  Lycian 
towns  tendered  their  sutsniwion,  and  Phaselia  presented  him 
with  a  golden  crown.  On  the  boiden  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
Mount  Climax,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range,  runs  abruply  into 
the  sea,  leaving  only  a  narrow  parage  at  its  foot,  which  is  fre- 
quently overflowed.  This  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's approach.  He  therefore  aent  his  main  body  by  a  long 
and  difficult  road  acrow  the  mountains  to  Perge  ;  but  he  himseli', 
who  loved  danger  for  its  own  sake,  proceeded  with  a  cboMii 
band  along  the  shore,  wading  through  water  that  was  breast- 
high  for  nearly  a  whole  day.  From  PergS  he  advanced  against 
Aspendua  and  gide,  which  he  reduced  ;  and  then  forcing  hia  way 
northwards  through  the  barbarous  tribes  which  inbabilod  the 
mountains  of  Piaidia,  he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Om> 
dium  in  Phrygia.  Here  he  was  rejoined  by  Parmenio  and  1^ 
the  new  levies  fivm  Greece.  Gordium  had  been  the  capital  <d  ' 
the  early  Phrygian  kings,  and  in  it  was  preserved  with  Fupe^ 
stitioua  venenttion  the  chariot  or  waggon  in  which  the  celebrated 
Midas,  the  son  of  Goidius,  together  with  his  parents,  had  entered 
the  town,  and  in  conformity  with  an  oracle  had  been  elevated  to 
the  monarchy.  An  ancient  prophecy  promised  the  sovereignty 
of  Asia  to  him  who  should  untie  the  knot  of  bark  which  futened 
the  yoke  of  the  waggon  to  the  pole.  Alexander  repaired  to  the 
AcFopolia,  where  the  wa^on  was  preserved,  to  attempt  this  ad- 
venture. Whether  he  undid  the  knot  by  drawing  out  a  pc^,  M 
cut  it  through  with  his  sword,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  that  be 
had  fulfiUed  the  prediction  was  placed  beyond  dispute  that  very 
night  by  a  great  atorm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

WO.  In  theapringof  333.  Alexander  pursued  his  march  east- 
wards, and  on  arriving  at  Ancyra  received  the  submisHion  of  the 
Papblagonians.  He  then  advanced  through  Cappadocia  without 
rcaiatance ;  and  forcing  his  way  through  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taunu(the  Py&e  Ct^(aa),hede«ceaded  into  the  plains  of  Cibcia. 
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Hence  he  pushed  on  updly  to  Tarsus,  which  be  finuid  abandoned 
by  the  enemy.  WHbrt  riiU  heated  with  the  maich,  Alexander 
plunged  into  the  clear  but  cold  stream  of  the  Cydniu,  which  tuna 
by  the  town.  The  leeult  was  a  fever,  which  soon  became  so 
Tiotent  as  to  threaten  hia  life.  Ah  Acamaniaa  phyaiciau,  teamed 
Philip,  who  accompanied  him,  preacribed  a  remedy  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Alexander  receiTed  a  letter  informing  him  that  Philip 
had  been  bribed  by  Darius,  the  Peisian  king,  to  poison  him.  He 
had,  however,  too  much  contidence  in  the  trusty  Philip  to  beheve 
the  accusation,  and  handed  him  the  letter  whilst  he  drank  the 
draught.  Either  the  medicine,  or  Alexander's  youtbfiil  consti- 
tution,  at  length  triumphed  over  the  disonler,  Afler  temsining 
some  time  at  Tarans,  he  continued  his  march  along  the  coast  to 
Uallus,  where  he  fiist  received  certain  tidings  of  the  great  PeTsian 
army,  commanded  by  Darius  in  person.  It  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  600,000  fighting  men,  besides  all  that  train  of  attendants 
which  usually  accompanied  the  march  of  a.  Persian  monarch. 
This  immeiiHe  force  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Sochi,  where 
Amyntas,  a  Greek  renegade,  advised  Dariustoawait  the  approach 
of  Alexander.  But  Darius,  impatient  of  delay,  and  full  of  vain- 
glorious confidence  in  the  number  of  his  ibrces,  rejected  this 
advice,  and  resolved  to  cross  the  mountains  in  quest  of  his  Ibe. 
Alexander  had  meantime  passed  throngh  laus  ;  had  secured  the 
whole  country  from  that  place  to  the  maritime  pass  called  the 
Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  had  pushed  forwards  to  Myrian- 
drus,  where  he  was  detained  by  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
Meanwhile  Darius  had  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  more  to  the 
north,  at  a  pass  called  the  Amanic  Gates,  and  had  thus  got  into 
Alexander's  reat ;  who  heard  with  joy  tiiat  the  Persians  were 
moving  alwg  the  coast  to  overtake  him.  By  this  movement, 
however,  Issus  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander now  retraced  bis  steps  to  meet  Darius,  whom  he  found 
encamped  on  the  right  bajik  of  the  little  river  Pinirus.  The 
Persian  monarch  could  hardly  have  been  caught  in  a  more  un- 
fitvourable  position,  since  the  narrow  and  rugged  plain  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea  afibrded  no  scope  for  the  evolutions 
of  large  bodies,  and  thus  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  adTontage 
of  his  numerical  superiority.  Alexander  reoccupied  the  pass 
between  Syria  and  Cilicia  at  midnight,  and  at  day-break  began 
to  descend  into  the  plain  of  the  Pinarus,  ordering  his  troops  to 
deploy  into  line  as  ihe  ground  expanded,  and  thus  'to  arrive  in 
battle  array  before  the  Persians.  Darius  had  thrown  30,000 
cavalry  and  20,000  infantryacrosB  the  river,  to  check  the  advance 
ofthe  Macedonians  ;  whilst  on  the  right  bank  were  drawniq)  his 
choicest  Persian  troops  to  the  nnmber  of  60,000,  together  with 
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30,000  Greek  meicenariea,  who  fonned  the  centre,  and  on  whom 
he  chiefly  retied.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  that  the  breadth 
of  the  plain  allowed  to  be  drawn  up  m  line.  The  Temainder  of 
the  vast  hoet  were  posted  in  Hcpaiate  bodies  in  the  farther  paits 
of  the  plain,  and  were  unable  to  talie  any  diore  in  the  combat. 
Dariiu  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the  line  in  a  magnificent 
state  chatiot.  The  banks  of  the  Pinarus  were  in  many  parts 
steep,  and  where  they  were  level  Darius  had  eauaed  them  to  be 
intrenched.  As  Alexander  advanced,  the  Persian  cavalry  which 
had  been  thrown  across  the  livor  were  recalled ;  but  the  20,000 
iniantry  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains,  where  Alexander 
held  them  in  check  with  a  small  body  of  horse.  The  lefl  wing 
of  the  Macedtmiana,  under  the  command  of  Parmenio,  waa  ordered 
to  keep  near  the  sea,  to  prevent  being  outflanked.  ;  The  right 
wing  was  led  by  Alexander  in  person,  who  at  fint  advanced 
slowly ;  but  when  he  came  within  shot  of  the  Persian  arrows  he 
gave  the  order  to  charge,  rushed  impetuously  into  the  water, 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  cloee  combat  with  the  Persians.  The 
latter  were  immediately  routed ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the 
charge  had  disarranged  the  compact  order  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  and  the  Greek  mercenaries  took  advantage  of  this  dr- 
cnmstanoe  to  attack  them.  This  man<Euvre,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander,  who,  afler  routing  the  Fersiaiia,  wheeled 
and  took  the  Greeks  in  flank.  But  what  chiefly  decided  the 
ibrtune  of  the  day  was  the  timidity  of  Dariiu  himself,  who,  on 
beholding  the  defeat  of  hia  left  wing,  immediately  took  to  flight. 
Uia  example  waa  followed  by  hia  whole  army ;  and  even  the 
Persian  cavalry,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  waa  engaging 
the  l^acedonian  left  with  great  bravery,  waa  compelled  to  follow 
the  example.  One  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said  to  have 
been  left  upon  the  field.  On  reaching  the  hills  Darius  threw 
aaide  hia  royal  robes,  his  bow  and  shield,  and  mounting  a  fleet 
courser,  waa  soon  out  of  reach  of  pursuit.  The  Persian  camp 
became  the  apod  of  the  Macedonians ;  but  the  tent  of  Daiiua,  to- 
gether with  hia  chariot,  robes  and  arms,  was  reserved  for  Alexander 
himaelf  It  was  now  that  the  Macedonian  king  first  had  ocular 
proof  of  the  nalureofSastem  royalty.  One  compartment  of  the 
tent  of  Darius  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  Lath,  which  steamed  with 
the  richest  odours ;  whilst  another  presented  a  magnificent  pavi- 
lion, containing  a  table  richly  spread  for  the  banquet  of  Darius. 
But  from  tai  adjoining  tent  issued  the  wail  of  female  voices, 
whem  SiaygambiH  the  mother,  and  Statira  the  wife  of  Darius, 
were  lamenting  the  auppoaed  death  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Alexander  sent  to  assure  them  of  his  safety,  and  ordered  tbemt 
to  be  treated  with  the  most  delicate  and  respectful  attention. 
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HI'  Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Ibsub,  fougbt  in  No- 
vember, B.C.  333.  A  large  treasure  which  Parmenio  wae  Bent 
forward  with  a  detachment  to  seize,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonians  at  Damascus.  Another  iavourable  result  of  the 
victory  was  that  it  aappresaed  some  attempts  at  revolt  from  the 
Uacedonian  power,  which,  with  the  support  of  Petaia,  had  been 
manifested  in  Greece.  But,  in  order  to  put  a  complete  stop  to 
all  euch  intngues,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the  assistance  of 
a  Persian  fleet,  Alexander  resolved  to  seize  Pbcenicia  and  Egypt, 
and  thus  to  strike  at  the  Toot  of  the  Pereian  maritime  power. 

Meanwhile,  Darius,  attended  by  a  body  of  only  4000  fugi- 
tives, had  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapeicus.  Before  he  had 
set  out  from  Babylon,  the  whole  forces  of  the  empire  had  been 
summcsied ;  but  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  wiule  to  wait  for 
what  he  deemed  a  merely  uieless  encumbrance ;  and  the  more 
distant  levies,  which  comprised  some  of  the  best  troops  of  the 
emfure,  were  still  hastening  towards  Babylon.  In  a  short  time, 
therefore,  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  stiU  more  numerous 
host  than  that  which  had  fought  at  Irbus  ;  yet  he  thought  it 
safer  to  i^pen  n^otiationa  with  Alexander  than  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  attns.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  letter  to  Alexander, 
who  was  now  at  Marithus  in  Pbcenicia,  proposing  to  become 
his  friend  and  ally;  but  Alexander  rejected  all  his  overturcB, 
and  told  him  that  he  must  in  future  be  addressed  not  in  the 
language  of  an  equal,  but  of  a  aovereign. 

As  Alexander  advanced  eouthwarda,  all  the  towns  of  Phtenicia 
hastened  to  open  their  gates ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  even 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  Tyre,  also,  sent  to  tender  her 
submission ;  but  ooupled  with  reservations  by  no  means  accept- 
able to  a  youthful  conqueror  in  the  full  tide  of  rocoees.  Alex- 
ander affected  to  receive  theit  offer,  which  was  acccmpanied 
with  a  present  of  a  golden  crown  and  provisions  for  his  aimy,  as 
an  unconditional  surrender,  and  told  them  that  he  would  visit 
their  dty  and  ofiei  sacrificea  to  Uelcart,  a  Tynan  deity,  who  was 
Gtmudered  as  identical  with  the  Grecian  Ueicules.  Thiifarought 
the  matter  to  an  iseue.  The  Tyrians  now  informed  him  that 
they  could  not  admit  any  foreigners  within  their  walls,  and  that 
if  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Melcart,  he  would  find  another  and 
more  ancient  shrine  in  Old  Tyro,  on  the  mainland.  Alexander 
indignantly  dismissed  the  Tyrian  ambassadors,  and  announced 
his  intenlioa  of  laying  siege  to  their  city.  The  Tyrians  probably 
deemed  it  impr^nable.  It  was  b^  nature  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  h^  been  rendered  Mill  stronger  by  art.  The 
island  on  which  if  stood  was  half  a  mile  distant  fnxn  the  main- 
land ;  and  thotigh  the  channel  was  shallow  near  the  coast,  it 
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deepened  to  three  f&thoma  near  the  ialuid.  The  ahores  d  the 
iiland  were  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  the  walls  rose  bom  the 
cliSa  to  the  height  of  150  f^  in  sohd  maBoniy.  The  city  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  fie«h  water ;  wbs  well  furnished  with 
amiB  and  provisions ;  poMeaaed  an  intelligent  and  warlike  popo- 
laliou ;  and  though  l^e  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  abe^t  in 
the  Persian  service,  it  had  in  its  two  harbours  a  competent  nunt- 
ber  of  veasels  of  war.  As  Alexander  poflsesaed  no  ships,  the 
only  method  by  which  he  could  approach  the  town  was  by  con- 
etructing  a  causeway,  the  materials  for  which  were  collected 
from  the  forests  of  Libanus  and  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre.  Through 
the  shallow  part  of  the  water  the  work  prooecded  rapidly ;  but 
as  it  ^proached  the  town  the  difficulties  increased,  both  from 
the  greater  depth  of  the  water,  and  from  the  workmen  being 
expceed  to  missiles  from  the  town  and  from  the  Tyiian  galleys. 
To  obviate  the  latter  inconvenience,  Alexander  canrad  two 
wooden  lowers,  covered  with  hides,  to  be  built  at  the  head  of 
the  mote,  which  would  serve  both  to  protect  the  workmen,  and 
to  keep  assailants  at  a  distance  by  the  missiles  hurled  from 
engines  at  the  top  of  the  towers.  The  Tyrians,  however,  con* 
trived  to  burn  these  towers  by  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a 
favourable  breeze  to  drive  against  them  a  vessel  filled  with  dry 
wood,  besmeared  with  pitch,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
The  Macedonians  being  thus  driven  from  the  mole,  the  Tyriana 
came  off  in  boats,  and  destroyed  such  parts  of  it  as  the  names 
had  spared.  But  Alexander  was  so  far  from  being  disooursiged 
by  this  mishap,  that  he  began  the  work  again  on  a  larger  scale- 
He  also  procured  ships  from  Sidon  and  other  places  in  order  to 
protect  it,  and  in  a  little  tim3  had  collected  a  fleet  of  2S0  sail, 
which  he  exercised  in  nautical  manmuvies ;  and  thus  forced  the 
Tyriao  galleys,  which  bad  previously  molested  the  progresi  of 
ibe  work,  to  keep  within  their  harbour.  Afrer  overcoming  many 
difficulties  the  mole  was  at  length  pushed  to  the  HxA  of  tlM 
walls,  which  were  now  assailed  with  engines  of  a  novel  descrip- 
tion. The  besi^ed  on  their  ude  resorted  to  many  ingenious 
methods  of  defence,  among  which  was  the  discha^ing  of  heated 
sand  on  the  besiegers,  which,  penetrating  beneath  the  armour, 
occasioned  great  tOTment.  But  it  now  began  to  grow  erident 
that  the  city  must  fall ;  and  as  soon  as  Alexander  had  efleeted 
a  practicable  breach,  he  ordered  a  general  assault  both  by  land 
and  sea.  The  breach  was  stormed  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Alexander  himself;  and  though  the  Tyrians  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  they  were  at  length  overpowered,  when  tha 
city  became  one  wide  scene  of  indiscriminate  carnage  and  plun- 
der.    The  siege  had  lasted  seven  months,  and  the  Uaoedonians 
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veto  eo  exaqierated  by  the  difficulties  and  dsagen  they  hod 
undergone  that  they  granted  no  qauter.  £ight  thouaand  of  the 
citizens  are  eald  to  have  been  massacred ;  and  the  remainder. 
with  the  exception  of  the  king  and  some  of  the  principal  men, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Melcart,  were  sold  into 
slavery  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Tyre  was  taken  in  the  month 
of  July,  in  332. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyie,  Darim 
made  him  further  and  more  advantageous  proposals.  He  now 
offered  10,000  talents  as  the  random  o£  his  family,  tt^ther  with 
all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  his  daughter  Barsing 
in  marriage,  as  tho  conditions  of  a  peace.  When  these  offers  were 
submitted  to  the  Council,  Pannenio  was  not  unnaturally  struck 
with  their  magnificence,  and  observed,  that  were  he  Aleiuider 
he  would  except  them.  "  And  bo  would  I,"  replied  the  king, 
"  were  I  Parmenio."  Had  Alexander's  views  been  bounded  by 
the  political  advantage  of  Macedonia,  he  would  doubtless  have 
adopted  the  advice  of  his  Veteran  general.  But  his  ambition 
was  wholly  of  a  peisonal  nature.  He  felt  more  pleasure  iu 
acquiring  than  in  possessing ;  and  as  his  prospects  expanded  - 
with  his  progress,  he  was  unwiUing  to  accept  wtut  he  considered 
as  only  an  instalment  of  the  vast  empire  which  he  was  destined 
to  attain.  Darius,  therefore,  prepared  himself  Ibr  a  desperate 
resistance. 

(  12.  After  the  iall  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  with  his  army 
towards  Egypt,  whilst  his  fleet  proceeded  along  the  coast.  Gaza, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  sea-ahore,  obstinately  held  out,  and  de- 
layed his  progress  three  or  ibur  months.  According  to  a  tradir 
tion  preserved  in  Josephus,  it  was  at  this  time  that  Alexander 
visited  Jerusalem,  and,  struck  with  its  pious  priestH  and  holy 
lites,  endowed  the  city  with  extraordinary  privileges,  and  the 
priesthood  with  ample  gifts ;  but  this  story  does  not  appear 
in  any  other  ancient  author.  Afler  the  capture  of  Gaza,  Alex- 
ander met  his  Eeet  at  Felusium,  and  ordered  it  to  stul  up  the 
Nile  as  lar  as  Memphis,  whither  he  himself  marched  with  his 
army  across  the  desert.  Alexander  conciliated  the  affection  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  respect  with  which  he  treated  their  na- 
tional superstitions,  whilst  the  Persians  by  an  opposite  line  of 
conduct  had  incurred  their  deadliest  hatred.  Alexander  then 
sailed  down  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  at  its  mouth 
traced  the  plan  of  the  new  city  of  Alexandria,  which  for  many 
centuries  continued  to  be  not  only  the  grand  emporium  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  India,  but  also  the  principal  centre  of  in* 
tellectual  life.  Being  now  on  the  confinu  of  Libya,  Alexander 
resolved  to  visit  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Jove  Ammon,  which 
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lay  in  the  boeom  of  the  Libyan  wildemees,  and  which  wu 
reported  to  have  been  consulted  by  his  two  heroic  ancestora, 
.Ueicutes  and  Feiaeus.  As  he  marched  towards  the  Oasis  in 
which  it  was  situated,  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  Cyrene, 
biinging  with  them  magmfic«iit  pteeente,  anicnigtt  which  were 
fire  ohaiiots  and  three  hundred  war-horses.  Aflei  marching 
along  the  coast  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  Alexander  struck  to 
the  south-east  into  the  desert ;  when  a  five  days'  joumey  over 
pathlen  sand«  and  under  a  scorching  sun  brought  him  to  the 
well-watned  and  richly-wooded  ysUey,  containing  the  renowned 
and  ancient  temple  of  Ammon.  The  conqueror  was  received  by 
the  priests  with  all  the  honours  of  sacred  pomp.  He  ctHuulted 
ihe  oracle  in  secret,  and  is  said  never  to  luve  disclosed  the  an- 
swer which  he  received ;  though  that  it  was  an  answer  that 
contented  him  appeared-  from  the  magnificence  of  the  ofTerings 
"which  be  made  to  the  god.  BtHne  say  that  Ammon  saluted  him 
as  the  son  of  Jove. 

il3.  Alexander  returned  to  Phanuciainthespringof331.  He 
then  directed  his  march  through  Samaria,  and  arrived  at  Thap- 
aacus  on  the  Euphrates  about  ^e  end  of  August.  Afler  crossing 
the  river,  he  struck  to  the  north-east  through  a  fertile  and  well 
Bupplied  country.  On  his  march  he  was  told  that  Darius  was 
posted  with  an  immense  force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
but  on  arriving  at  that  river,  he  found  nobody  to  disputs  his 
passage.  He  then  proceeded  southwards  along  its  banks, 
and  ailer  four  days'  march  fell  in  with  a  few  squadrons  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  From  stone  of  theae  who  were  made 
prisoners  Alexander  learned  that  Darius  waf  encamped  with 
his  host  on  one  of  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  near  a  viUage  called  Gauga- 
mela  (the  Camel's  House).  The  town  of  Arbcla,  after  which  the 
battle  that  ensued  is  commonly  named,  lay  at  about  twenty  miles 
distance,  and  there  Darius  had  deposited  his  baggage  and  trea- 
sure. That  monarch  had  been  easily  persuaded  that  his  former 
defeat  was  owing  solely  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  and,  there- 
ft>re,  he  now  selected  a  wide  plain  for  an  engagement,  where 
Uiere  was  abundant  room  for  his  multitudinous  infantry,  and 
for  the  evolutions  of  his  hotaemen  and  charioteere.  Aleunder, 
afler  giving  his  army  a  few  days'  rest,  set  out  to  meet  the  enemy 
soon  af^  midiught,  in  order  that  he  might  come  up  with  them 
about  daybreak.  On  ascending  aome  sand-hills  the  whole  amy  of 
the  Persians  suddenly  burst  upon  the  view  of  the  Atacedonians,  at 
the  distance  of  tliree  or  four  miles.  Darius,  aa  usual,  occupied 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard  and  choeen  troops. 
In  front  of  the  royal  poeititm  were  ranged  the  warchariota 
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and  elephants,  and  on  either  side  the  Greek  meToenaiies,  to  the 
number,  it  is  uid,  of  50,000.  Alejiander  spent  the  first  day  in 
Burveying  the  gnnuid  and  preparing  for  the  attack  ;  he  aljK>  ad- 
dreeeed  his  troopa,  pointing  out  to  them  that  the  prize  of  victory 
would  oot  be  a  meie  province,  but  the  draninion  of  all  Asia. 
Yet  w  great  was  the  tranquillity  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  rwult,  that  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  when  the 
officers  came  to  receive  his  final  instructions,  they  found  bim  in 
a  deep  slumber.  His  army,  which  consisted  only  of  40,000 
loot  and  7000  horse,  waa  drawn  np  in  the  order  which  he 
ugually  obserred,  namely,  with  the  phalanx  in  the  oentni  in  six 
divisions,  and  the  Uacedouiaa  cavalry  on  the  right,  where  Alex- 
ander himself  took  his  station.  And  as  there  was  great  danger 
of  being  out-Qanked,  he  formed  a  second  line  in  the  rear,  com- 
posed of  some  divisionE  of  the  phalanx  and  a  number  of  light 
troops  and  cavaliy,  which  were  to  act  in  any  quarter  threatened 
by  toe  onemy.  The  Perdans,  fearful  of  being  surprised,  had 
stood  under  arms  the  whole  night,  so  that  the  morning  found 
them  exhausted  and  dispirited.  Some  of  them,  however,  feught 
with  coDsiderable  bravery  ;  but  when  Alexander  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  Hmt  line  by  an  impetuous  charge,  Darius  mounted 
a  fleet  horse  and  took  to  flight,  as  at  Issus,  though  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  yet  far  from  having  been  decided.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  route  became  general.  Whilst  daylight  lasted,  Alexander 
pursued  the  flying  enemy  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lrcus,  or 
Greater  Zab,  where  thousands  of  the  Persians  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  pa«  the  river.  AAei  resting  his  men  a  few  hours, 
Alexander  continued  the  pursuit  at  midnight  in  the  hope  of 
overtaking  Darius  at  Arbela,  The  Persian  monarch,  however, 
had  continued  his  fli^t  without  stopping ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
royal  baggage  and  treasure  was  captured  at  Arbela. 

i  14.  Finding  any  further  pursuit  of  Darius  hopeless,  Aleot* 
ander  now  directed  bis  march  towards  Babylon.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  city  the  greater  part  of  the  population  come 
out  to  meet  him,  beaded  by  their  priests  and  magistrates,  ten- 
dering their  submissiDn,  and  beanng  with  them  magnificent 
presents.  Alexander  then  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Babylon,  riding  in  a  chariot  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  streets 
were  strewed  with  flowers,  incense  smoked  on  either  hand  on 
silver  altars,  and  the  priests  celebrated  his_  entry  with  hynuis. 
Nor  was  this  the  mere  display  of  a  compulsory  obedience.  Under 
the  Persian  sway  the  Chaldnan  religion  had  been  oppressed  and 
persecuted ;  the  temple  of  Belus  had  been  destroyed  and  still 
lay  in  mint) ;  and  both  priests  and  people  consequently  rejoiced 
at  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  from  which  they  had  sufiered  so 
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much  wrong.  Alexander,  whoee  enlaiged  views  on  the  subject 
of  popular  religion  had  probably  been  derived  from  Arislatte, 
observed  here  the  same  politic  conduct  which  he  -had  adopted 
in  Egypt.  He  caused  the  ruined  temples  to  be  restored,  and 
proposed  to  ofier  personally,  but  under  the  direction  of  the 
prieats,  a  sacrifice  to  Belus.  He  then  made  amuigeinents  Sat 
the  eafe^  and  government  of  the  city.  He  appointed  Slazieus, 
the  Persian  officer  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  it,  aatrap  of 
Babylon ;  but  he  occupied  the  citadel  with  a  garrison  of  1000 
Ua4»donians  and  other  Greeks,  whilst  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  was  also  intrusted  to  a  Greek  named  Asclepiodoma. 
Alexander  contemplated  making  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  future 
empire.  His  army  was  rewarded  with  a  large  disnative  from  the 
Persian  treasury ;  and  after  being  allowed  to  indulge  fat  aonie 
time  in  the  luxury  of  Babylon,  was  again  put  in  motion,  towards 
the  middle  of  November,  for  Susa.  It  was  there  that  the  Per- 
sian treasures  were  chiefly  accumulated,  and  Alexander  had  de- 
spatched PhiloxenuE  to  take  possession  of  the  city  immediately 
alter  the  battle  of  Arbela.  It  was  surrendered  without  a  blow 
by  the  satrap  Abulites.  The  treasure  found  there  amounted  to 
40,000  Ulenls  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  9000  m  gold 
Danes.  But  among  all  these  riches  the  interest  of  the  Greeks 
nuiBt  have  been  excited  in  a  lively  maimer  by  the  diecorery  of 
the  ^ils  carried  oS'  from  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Among  them  were 
the  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo^ton,  which  Alex- 
ander now  sent  back  to  Athens,  and  which  were  long  aileiwanla 
preserved  in  the  Ceramicus. 

At  Susa  Alexander  received  reinforcements  of  about  IS, 000 
men  from  Greece.  Amyntas,  who  conducted  them,  brou^t 
tidings  of  disturbances  in  Greece,  fomented  by  Sparta  ;  and  to 
assist  in  quelling  them,  Alexander  transmitted  a  oonsiderable 
sum  to  the  regent  Antipater.  He  then  directed  his  march 
sonth-eastwards  towards  Fetsepolis.  His  road  lay  throt^h  the 
mountainous  territory  of  the  Uxians,  who  refused  him  a  passage 
unless  he  paid  the  usual  tribute  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  extorting  even  from  the  Persian  kings.  But  Alexander  touted 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  difficult  mountain  defile  called 
the  "  Persian  Gates,"  fonning  the  entrance  into  Persis,  still  re- 
mained to  be  passed,  which  was  defended  by  Ariobarzauei,  the 
satrap  of  that  district,  vrith  40,000  foot  and  700  hone.  Ano- 
barzaocs  had  also  buih  a  wall  acraes  the  pan ;  but  Alexander 
turned  the  position  by  asoending  the  heights  with  part  of  hia 
army,  whilst  the  remainder  stormed  and  carried  the  wall ;  and 
the  PetaianB  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  advanced 
rapidly  to  Perwpolie,  whoee  magnificent  ruins  still  attest  ita 
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ancieat  Bplendour.  It  wu  the  real  cafntal  of  the  Penutn  kings, 
though  they  geaerally  redded  at  Sn«a  during  the  winter,  and  at 
Ecbatina  in  summer.  The  treaanie  found  there  exceeded  that 
both  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  it  said  to  have  amounted  to 
130,000  UleutB,  or  nearly  30,000,000/.  sterhng.  It  was  heie  that 
Alexander  is  related  to  have  committed  an  act  of  aemeless 
folly,  by  firini;  with  his  own  hand  the  ancient  and  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings  ;  of  which  the  meet  charitable  ver- 
tiion  is  that  he  committed  the  act  when  heated  with  wins  at  the 
instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtezan.  By  some  writers, 
however,  the  story  is  altogether  disbelieved,  and  the  real  de- 
struction of  Fenepolis  referred  to  the  Uahommedan  epoch. 
Whilst  at  Penepolis,  Alexander  visited  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  which  was  situated  at  a  little 
distance,  at  a  city  called  Pasargadffi. 

i  15.  Thus  in  between  three  and  four  years  aller  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  Alexander  had  established  himself  on  the  Fersiait 
throne.  But  Darius  was  not  yet  in  his  power.  After  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  that  monarch  had  fled  to  Bcbatfina,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Media,  where  be  seemed  disposed  to  watch  the  turn  of  events, 
and  whence,  if  he  should  be  again  threatened,  he  meditated 
flying  farther  north  acreea  the  Oxus.  It  was  not  till  about  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  consequently  early  in  330, 
that  Alexander  quitted  Persepolis  to  resume  the  pursuit  of 
Darius.  Oa  approaching  Eobat&na,  he  learned  that  Uie  Persian 
monarch  had  alieady  fled  with  the  httle  army  which  still  ad- 
hered to  him.  On  arriving  at  that  place,  Alexander  permitted 
the  troops  of  the  allies  to  return  home  if  they  wished,  as  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished ;  but  many 
volunteered  to  remain  with  him,  and  the  rest  were  dismissed 
with  a  handsome  share  of  booty,  in  addition  to  their  pay. 
The  treasures  which  had  been  conveyed  from  FenwpoUs  were 
lodged  in  the  citadel  of  Ecbatina,  under  the  guard  of  6000  Ma- 
cedonians, besdee  cavalry  and  light  troops.  Alexander,  with 
his  main  body,  than  puraued  Darius  through  Media  by  forced 
marches,  and  reached  Rhagie,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 
from  Ecbat&ua,  in  elevrai  days.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the 
march  that  many  men  sju}  horses  died  of  fatigue.  At  Rhago 
he  heard  that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  defile  called  the 
"Caspian  Gates,"  leading  into  the  Bactrian  prnvince  ;  and,  as 
that  pass  was  fifty  mdes  distant,  urgent  pursuit  was  evidently 
nselees.  lie  therefore  allowed  his  troops  five  days'  rest,  and 
then  resumed  his  march.  Soon  after  passing  the  G-ates  ha 
learned  that  Darius  had  been  seized  and  loaded  with  chains  by 
bis  own  salrap  Bessus,  who  mtertained  the  design  of  establish- 
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ing  hiniaelf  in  Baotria  as  an  independent  EOTereign.  This  intel- 
ligence stimulated  Alexander  to  make  Btill  fiiither  haate  with 
part  of  his  cavalry  and  a  chosen  body  of  foot.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  aucceeded  in  overtaking  the  fugitives  wth  his  cavalry, 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  infantry  behind,  with  direc- 
tions to  follow  more  at  leisure.  The  enrany,  who  did  not  know 
his  real  Mreugth,  were  strack  with  consternation  tt  his  appear- 
ance, and  fled  precipitately.  Beesos  and  his  adherents  now 
endeavoured  to  peiBuade  Barius  to  fly  with  them,  and  provided 
a  fleet  hotse  for  that  purpose.  But  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
had  already  experienced  the  generosity  of  Alexander,  in  the 
treatment  of  his  captive  family,  preferred  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
whereupon  the  conspiraton  mortally  wounded  him  in  the 
chariot  in  which  they  kept  him  conflned,  and  then  took  to 
Jlight.  Darius  expired  before  Alexander  could  come  up,  who 
threw  his  own  cloak  over  the  body.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be 
msgriiGcently  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  provided 
for  the  fitting  education  of  his  children. 

i  16.  Alexander  next  invaded  Hyrcania,  a  province  of  the 
Fendan  empire,  on  the  soHthem  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
took  powesHJon  of  Zadiacorta,  the  chief  town  in  the  country. 
From  thence  he  undertodt  an  expedition  against  the  Mardians, 
a  warlike  tribe  in  the  western  part  of  Hyrcania,  who,  thinking 
themselves  secure  amidst  their  forests  and  monntainE,  had  re- 
fused to  make  their  submission.  Aiier  chastising  the  Matdians, 
Alexander  quitted  Zadracarta,  and  pursued  his  march  eastwards 
through  the  province  of  Aria.  Near  Artacoana,  the  capital  of 
Aria,  he  founded  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  rivet  Arius,  called 
after  him  (Alexandria  Ariorum),  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
Herat,  is  still  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  central  Asia.  Hence  he 
proceeded  southwaids  to  Propfathasia,  the  captal  of  Drangiana, 
where  his  stay  was  signalized  by  a  supposed  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio.  Alexander 
had  \(mg  entertained  suspicitms  of  Philotas.  Whilst  still  in  £gypt 
he  had  discovered  that  Philotas  had  spoken  disparagingly,  i^  lus 
exploits,  and  hod  boasted  that,  without  the  aid  of  his  &ther  and 
himself,  Alexander  would  never  have  been  able  to  achieve  his 
conquests.  He  had  also  ridiculed  the  omole  respecting  Alex- 
ander's Bupenatural  birth,  and  had  more  recently  opposed  the 
inclination  which  that  monarch  now  bc^an  to  display  to  assume 
all  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  Persian  king.  But  the  immediate 
subject  of  accusation  against  him  was  that  he  had  not  revealed 
a  con^iracy  which  was  reported  to  be  fbrtning  against  Alex- 
ander's life,  and  which  he  had  deemed  too  contemptible  to  notice. 
He  was  consequently  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  it ;  and 
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on  being  pat  to  the  bntuie  he  not  only  eoaSimed  his  own 
guilt  in  his  agonies,  but  alao  implicated  hie  tather.  Fhilotae  was 
executed,  and  an  older  was  sent  to  Ecbatioa,  wheie  Farmenio 
then  was,  directing  that  veteran  general  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
letter,  purporting  to  be  from  his  son,  was  handed  to  him ;  and 
whilst  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  Folydunas,  his 
intimate  tiieiul,  together  with  some  others  of  Alesuuler'B  prin- 
cipal officera,  fell  npon  and  slew  him.  His  head  was  caxried  to 
Alexander.  Hephaetion,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the 
king's  suspicion  against  Philotas,  was  rewarded  with  a  share  of 
the  command  vacated  by  his  death  ;  but  the  horse-guards  were 
now  divided  into  two  regiments,  one  of  which  was  given  to  He- 
phsstion  and  the  other  to  Oitus. 

i  17.  Late  in  the  year  330,  Alexander  directed  his  march 
sonthwards,  to  the  banks  of  the  Btymandrus  (the  Minuend), 
where  he  remained  sixty  days.  Hence  he  penetrated  into  Ara- 
choaia,  and  founded  there  another  Alexandria,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  modem  city  of  Candahar.  He  then  crossed 
the  lofty  mountain  of  Paropamisus,  called  Caucasus  by  the 
~  Graoks'(nowHiinfJix>-iraMA),whiohwerecoveredwithdeepBnow, 
and  so  barren  that  they  did  not  even  afibrd  firewood  for  his 
army.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  passes  of  these  mountains 
A  lexandei  founded  another  city  called  Alexandria  and  Caucaaum, 
situated  probably  about  fifty  luiles  north-west  of  Caind. 

Alexander  now  entered  Bactria ;  but  Bessus  did  not  wait  his 
approach,  and  fled  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  329,  Alexander  followed  him  across  the  Oxus ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Bcssus  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  own  officers 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  Besaus  was  carried  to  Zariaspa,  the 
capital  of  Bactria,  where  he  was  brought  before  a  Peiaian  court, 
and  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  and  barbarous  marmor. 

Alexander  next  took  possession  of  Maracaoda  (now  Samar- 
cand),  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  htxa  irtience  he  advanced  to  the 
river  Jaxartes  (Sir),  which  he  designed  to  nuke  the  boundary  of 
his  empire  against  Oio  Scythians.  On  the  banks  of  that  river  he 
founded  the  city  of  Alexandria  Esohate  (the  la^  or  farthest), 
probably  the  modem  Khojend.  After  crossing  the  river  and 
defeatii^  the  SOTtbians,  who  menaced  him  on  the  opposite 
bank,  he  letumed  into  winter-quarters  at  Zaiiaspa. 

Sogdiana,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  accordingly  in 
the  following  year  328  Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus.  Ho 
divided  his  army  into  five  bodies,  ordering  them  to  scour  the 
country  in  difierent  directions.  With  the  troops  under  his  own 
command  he  marched  against  the  fortress  called  the  Sogdian  Bock, 
seated  on  an  isolated  hill,  so  precipitous  as  to  be  deemed  inat;- 
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oeBdble,  and  so  well  supplied  with  provisiaiiB  u  to  defy  a, 
blockade.  The  nunmonB  to  eurrendei  was  treated  with  demioa 
by  the  coimoander,  who  inquired  whether  the  Macedoniaiu  had 
wicgB  ?  But  a  BRiall  body  of  Macedonians  having  succeeded  in 
scaling  gome  heights  which  oveihung  the  fortress,  the  gatrisoa 
became  so  alarmed  that  they  immediately  surrendered.  To  this 
place  a  Bactrian  named  Oxyartes,  an  adherent  of  Bessua,  bad 
sent  his  daughters  for  safety.  One  of  them,  named  Raxana,  'waa 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  Alexander  made  her  the  partner  of  his 
throne. 

t  18.  Alexander  now  returned  to  Maracanda,  where  he  waa 
joined  by  the  other  divisions  of  his  army,  and  while  remaining 
at  this  place  he  appointed  his  fiiend  Clitua  satrap  of  Bactria. 
On  the  eve  of  the  parting  of  the  two  friends,  Alexander  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though  the  day  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  The  banquet  was  attended  by  several 
parasites  and  literary  flatterers,  who  magnified  the  prsisea  of 
Alexander  with  extravagant  and  nauseous  flattery.  Clitus,  whcan 
wine  had  released  &oni  all  prudent  reserve,  sternly  rebuked  their 
fuleome  adulation ;  and,  as  the  conveisation  turned  on  the  com- 
parative merits  ofthe  exploits  of  Alexander  and  hia  father  Philip, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  exploits  of  the  latter.  He  re- 
minded Alexander  of  his  former  services,  and,  stretching  forth  hia 
hand,  exclaimed,  "Itwas  this  hand,  Alexander,  which  saved  yooi 
life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  '."  The  king,  who  was  also 
flushed  with  wine,  was  so  enraged  by  these  remarks,  that  he  rushed 
at  CUtus  with  the  intention  of  killing  him  on  the  spot,  but  he 
was  held  back  by  his  friends,  whilst  Clitus  was  at  the  same  time 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  Alexander,  however,  was  no  sooner 
released  than,  snatching  a  spear,  he  sprang  to  the  door,  aitd 
meeting  Clitus,  who  was  returning  in  equal  fiiry  to  brave  his 
anger,  ran  him  through  the  body.  But  when  the  deed  was  dome, 
he  was  seized  with  tep^tance  and  remorse.  He  flung  himself 
on  hb  couch  and  remained  for  three  whole  days  in  an  agtmy  of 
grief,  refusing  all  sustenance,  and  calling  on  the  name*  of  Clitua 
and  of  his  sister  Lanic^,  who  had  been  his  nurse.  It  was  not 
till  his  bodily  strength  began  to  fail  through  pntraeted  absti- 
nence that  he  at  last  became  more  compoeed,  and  consented  to 
listen  to  the  crauolatians  of  his  friends,  and  the  words  of  the 
soothsayers  ;  who  ascribed  the  murder  of  Clitus  to  a  temporary 
frenzy  with  which  Dionysus  had  visited  him  as  a  puniidunent 
for  neglecting  the  celebration  of  his  festival. 

t  19.  Aftex  reducing  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  of  Sogdiana, 
Alexander  returned  into  Bactria  in  327,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  his  projected  expedition  into  India.     "Whilst  he  was  thna 
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emplmied,'  a  plot  -was  ibnned  agaitut  his  life  by  the  royal  pages, 
incited  by  Heimolaus,  one  irf  thdr  number,  who  had  Iwen 
punished  with  Htripea  for  anticipating  the  king  during  a,  hunting 
party  in  slaying  a  wild  boar,  HermolauB  and  his  a£sociH.tes, 
among  whom  was  Calli»thenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  were  first 
tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  It  seems  certain  that  a  con- 
spiraoy  existed  ;  but  no  leas  certain  that  the  growing  pride  and 
haughtineaa  of  Alexander  'were  gradually  alienating  trom  him 
the  hearts  of  his  fiiUoweiB. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring.  He 
crossed  the  Indus  by  a  bridge  of  boats  near  Taxila,  the  present 
Attack,  where  the  river  is  about  1000  fcot  broad,  and  very  deep. 
He  is  said  to  have  entered  India  at  the  head  of  120,000  foot 
and  15,000  horse,  the  greater  part  of  whom  must  necessarily 
have  been  Asiatics,  He  now  found  himself  in  the  district  at 
present  called  the  Penj-ab  (or  the  Five  Rivers).  Taxiles,  the 
sovereign  of  the  district,  at  once  surrendered  Tudls^  his  capi- 
tal, and  joined  the  Macedonian  force  with  5000  men.  Hence 
Alexander  proceeded  with  little  reaistance  to  the  river  H.ydaspea 
{Behtti  or  Jduta).  On  the  opposite  hank,  Porus,*  a'  powerful 
Indian  king,  prepared  to  dispute  his  progress  with  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  force.  Alexander,  however,  by  a  skilful  stm- 
tsgcm  conveyed  his  army  safely  across  the  river.  An  obstinate 
battle  then  ensued.  In  the  aimy  of  Porus  were  many  elephants, 
the  sight  and  smell  of  which  frightened  the  horses  of  Alex- 
ander's cavalry.  But  these  unwieldy  animals  ultimately  proved 
as  dangerous  to  the  Indians  as  to  the  (jS-reeks ;  for  when  driven 
into  a  narrow  space  they  became  unmanageable,  and  created 
great  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  Porus.  By  a  few  vigorous 
charges  the  Indians  were  completely  routed,  with  the  Ion  of 
12,000  slain  and  9000  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  Fonis 
himself,  who  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Alexander. 
The  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  battle  had  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Uscedoninn  king.  Mounted  on  an  enor- 
mous elephant,  he  retreated  leisurely  when  the  day  was  lost,  and 
long  rejected  every  summons  to  surrender ;  till  at  length,  over- 
crane  \y  thirst  and  fatigue,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  taken. 
Even  in  this  dtuation  Porus  still  retained  his  majestic  bearing, 
the  effect  of  which  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary  height 
of  his  stature.  On  Alexander's  inquiring  how  he  wished  to  be 
treated,  he  replied,  "  Like  a  king."  "  And  have  you  no  other 
request?"  asked  Alexander.  "No,"  answered  Porus;  "everj-- 
thmg  is  comprehended  in  the  word  king,"     Struck  by  his  mag- 

•  Ponia  ii  probsbly  a  cormption  of  the  Sanscrit  word.  "PstinuhB," 
«hich  aigniflea  a  "hero." 

-oogic 
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iianimity,  Alexander  not  only  teetored  him  to  hie  dtmunioiu,  but 
also  considerably  enlarged  them ;  seeking  by  these  means  to  re- 
tain him  as  ua  obedient  and  faitbiiil  vassal. 

AJexandet  rested  a  month  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspea, 
wheie  he  celebrated  his  victory  by  games  and  wcrifices,  and 
foiuided  two  towns,  one  of  which  he  named  Nicsa,  end  the  other 
BucephjLia,  in  honor  of  his  gatlant  charger  Bucephalus,  which 
is  said  to  have  died  here.  lie  then  overran  the  whole  of  the 
Penj-ab,  as  fai  as  the  HyphSaie  ( Gharra),  its  southern  boundary. 
The  only  resolute  resistance  he  experienced  was  from  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Cathiei,  whose  capital,  Sangala,  was  probably 
the  modem  Lahore.  They  were  subdued,  and  their  territory 
divided  amongst  the  other  Indian  tribes.  Ujpcoi  reaching  the 
Hyphasis,  the  army,  worn  out  by  fatigues  and  dangera,  positively 
refused  to  proceed  any  farther ;  although  Alexander  passionately 
desired  to  attack  a  monarch  still  more  powerful  than  Porns, 
whose  dominions,  he  heard,  lay  beyond  the  over.  All  his 
attempts  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  proceed  proving  ineflectual, 
he  prepared  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  an  alternative 
which  he  pCToeived  to  be  unavoidable.  Pretending  that  the 
eacrifices  were  unfavourable  for  the  passage  of  the  Hyphasia,  he 
pive  the  order  for  retreat ;  having  first  erected  on  its  banks  12 
coloBSiU  altars  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  conquests  in  that 
direction. 

t  20.  "When  Alexander  again  arrived  at  his  newly  finmded 
cities  of  Nic»a  and  Bucephala  on  the  Hydaspes,  be  divided  his 
army  into  three  detachments.  Two  of  these,  under  the  com- 
mand of  HephiBHtion  and  CratSrus,  were  ordered  to  desc^id  the 
Hydaspes  on  its  opposite  banks  ;  whilst  he  himself,  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  about  2000  vessels, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  with  the  view  of  sailing 
down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth.  The  ignontnoe  which  prevailed 
among  the  Macedonians  respecting  the  geography  of  the  regim 
to  be  traversed,  may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  that 
Alexander  at  first  considered  the  Indus  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Mile. 

The  army  began  to  move  in  Novranber  337.  The  navigation 
lasted  several  months,  but  was  accomplished  without  any  serioua 
opposition,  except  from  the  tribe  of  the  Malli,  who  are  conjec- 
tured to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Hooltan,  At  the 
Btotming  of  their  town  the  life  of  Alexander  was  exposed  to 
imminent  danger.  He  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  and  was  followed  by  four  officers ;  but  befbm  a  fifth  man 
could  mount,  the  ladder  broke,  and  Alexander  was  left  exposed 
on  the  wall  to  the  missiles  of  the  enernv.     From  this  situation 
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there  were  only  two  methods  of  escape ;  either  by  leaping  down 
anuHig  hia  own  army,  or  into  the  citadel  among  the  ^lemy. 
AlSxander  choee  the  latter ;  and  alighting  on  his  feet,  placed 
his  back  to  the  wall,  where  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay,  and  slew  two  of  their  chiefs  who  had  ventured  within  reach 
of  his  Bword.  But  an  arrow  which  pierced  his  corslet  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  fainting  with  Iohs  of  blood.  Two  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  had  jumped  down  after  him,  now  stood  over  and 
defended  him ;  till  at  length  more  Boldiera  having  scaled  the 
walls,  and  opened  one  of  the  gates,  gufficieat  numbers  poured  in 
not  only  to  rescue  their  monarch,  hut  to  capture  the  citadel ; 
when  every  living  being  within  the  place  was  put  to  the  sword . 
Alexander's  life  was  long  in  great  daJiger,  but  when  he  wan  mifh- 
ciently  recovered  he  was  again  placed  in  his  vessel,  and  dropped 
down  the  Hydraotee  (Rave)  to  ila  confluence  with  the  Aceeines, 
Here  his  army  was  encamped ;  and  the  soldiers  testified  by  shouts 
and  tears  their  joy  at  again  beholding  their  commander.  Hence 
Alexander  pursued  his  course  to  the  point  where  the  four  rivers, 
now  united  into  one  stream,  the  Acesines,  {Chenab),  join  the 
Indus.  At  their  confluence  he  ordered  dockyards  to  be  con- 
stmcted,  and  another  Alexandria  to  be  built.  Hence  he  pursued 
his  voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  all  the  towns  on  either  bank  of 
the  rivet  submitting  at  his  approach.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  explored  ita  estuaries,  and  occtinpanied 
by  a  few  boisemen  skirted  the  margin  of  the  Delta  next  the  sea. 
NeorchuB  with  the  fleet  tfos  directed  to  explore  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  En- 

Ehratea,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  maritime  mmmunication 
etween  India  and  Persia.  We  have  hitherto  beheld  Alexander 
cnly  as  a  oonqueior ;  but  these  caree  exhibit  him  in  the  more 
pleasing  light  of  a  geographical  discoverer,  and  of  a  sovepejga 
solicitous  for  the  substantial  benefit  of  his  subjects. 

i  21.  From  this  point  Alexander  proceeded  with  his  army,  in 
the  autumn  of  326,  through  the  buming  deserts  of  Gedroaa 
towards  Persepoiis  ;  maichmg  himself  on  foot,  and  sharing  the 
privations  and  fatigues  of  the  meanest  soldier.  In  these  regions 
the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  fine  dust,  which, 
on  the  slightest  wind,  penetrates  into  the  moulh  and  nose, 
whilst  the  soil  afibrds  no  firm  footing  to  the  traveller.  The 
ntorch  through  this  inhospitable  legioa  lasted  60  days,  during 
which  numbers  of  the  soldiers  perished  from  fatigue  or  disease. 
At  length  they  emerged  into  the  fertile  province  of  Carmania. 
Whilst  in  this  country,  Alexander  was  rejoined  by  Nearchus, 
who  had  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Harmozia  ( Ormuz) ;  but  who 
subsequently  prosecuted  bis  voyage  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf.  Themunbodyd'theannyiuideTHepluBatiaawu^rected 
to  march  Along  the  ehorea  of  the  Gulf;  whi^  Alexander  himself, 
with  his  hone-giULrd«  utd  light  inlantry,  took  a,  shorter  route 
through  Paaargadffi  and  FersepoliB.  Buring  hin  rtay  in  the  latter 
city,  he  remedied  the  disorders  which  had  been  committed  since 
he  left  it,  and  executed  BUnunory  justice  on  the  delinquent 
satraps  who  had  oppressed  the  provinceti  of  Penis.  It  was  thus 
that  he  caused  his  empire  to  be  respected  as  much  by  the  equity 
of  his  administration,  as  by  the  irresistihle  force  of  his  arms. 

\  22.  Pram  Peraepolia  Alexander  pursued  his  march  to  Susa 
(b.c.  325),  where  the  aoldiers  were  allowed  to  repdee  from  their 
fatigues,  and  were  amused  with  a  series  of  brithant  festivities. 
It  was  here  that  he  adopted  various  measures  with  the  view  of 
ccHiBolidating  his  empire.  One  of  the  most  important  was  ta 
form  the  Greeks  and  PersJans  into  one  people  by  means  of  in- 
termarriages. He  himself  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Statin, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  bestowed  the  hand  of  her 
sister,  Dtypetis,  on  Mepbsastion.  Other  marriages  were  made 
between  Alexander's  o&cers  and  Auatic  women  to  the  number, 
it  is  said,  of  about  a  hundred  ;  whilst  no  fewer  than  10,000  of 
the  common  soldiers  followed  their  example  and  took  native 
wives.  Ah  another  means  of  amalgamating  tbe  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  he  caused  numbers  of  the  latter  to  be  admitted  into 
the  army,  and  to  be  armed  and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  fiuhion. 
But  these  innovations  were  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  most 
of  the  Uaoedonian  veterans ;  and  this  feehng  was  increased  by 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  himself,  who  assumed  every  day  more- 
and  more  of  the  state  and  manners  of  an  eastern  despot  At 
first,  indeed,  the  growing  discontent  was  repressed  by  tiie 
large  bounties  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  dis- 
charge of  all  their  debts.  But  at  length  their  long  stifled  dis- 
satia&ction  brake  out  into  open  mutiny  and  rebellion  at  a 
review  which  took  place  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris.  Alexander  here 
proposed  to  dismia  such  Macedonians  as  were  wounded  or 
otherwise  disabled ;  hut  though  they  had  clamoured  lor  their 
discharge  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  they  now  re- 
garded this  piopoeal  as  an  insult,  and  called  out "  That  the  king 
had  better  dismiw  them  all — his  father  Ammon  would  fi^t  hU 
battles."  But  the  mutiny  was  quelled  by  the  decisive  conduct 
of  Alexander.  He  immediately  ordered  thirteen  of  the  ring- 
leaders to  be  seized  and  executed,  and  then  addretaing  the 
remainder,  pointed  out  to  them  how,  by  his  own  and  his  father's 
exertions,  they  had  been  raised  from  the  condition  of  scattered 
herdsmen  to  be  the  masters  of  Greece  and  the  lords  of  Asia ; 
and  that  whilst  he  had  abandoned  to  them  the  richest  and  most 
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vftluable  fruits  of  his  conqueste,  he  had  Teeerred  nothing  but  the 
diadem  foi  himself,  tu  the  mark  of  his  Euperioi  labours  and  more 
imminent  peiila.  He  then  secluded  himself  for  two  whole  days, 
during  which  hia  Macedonian  guard  was  exchanged  for  a  PeisJan 
one,  whilst  nobles  of  the  same  nation  were  appointed  to  the 
most  confidential  posta  about  his  penon.  Overcome  by  these 
marks  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  Iheii  sorereign,  the  Macedo- 
nions  now  su^licated  with  teara  to  be  restored  to  taTOur.  A 
solemn  reconciliation  was  efieeted,  and  10,000  veterans  were  dis- 
miased  to  their  homes  under  the  conduct  of  Craterus.  That 
general  was  aleo  appointed  to  the  government  of  Macedmia  in 
place  of  Antipater,  who  was  oideied  to  repair  to  Asia  with 
Iresh  reinlbroementa. 

i  23.  Soon  afWr  these  occurrences,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Ecbataua,  where  during  the  autumn  he  solenmized  the  festival 
of  Dionysus  with  extraordinary  splendour.  The  best  actors  and 
musicians  in  Greece,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  3000,  were 
assembled  for  the  occasion  ;  whilst  the  natives  flocked  from  all 
quBirtera  to  the  Median  capital,  to  witness  what  was  to  them  a 
novel  Hpectacle.  But  Alexander's  enjoyment  was  suddoily  con- 
verted into  bitterneHH  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Hephtestion, 
who  was  carried  off  by  a  fever.  This  event  threw  Alexander 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
The  memory  of  Hephffistion  was  honoured  by  extravagant  marks 
of  public  mourning,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Babylon,  to 
be  there  interred  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  His  name  was 
still  retained  as  c<niimander  of  a  division  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  the 
officer  who  actually  discharged  the  dutiea  of  the  post  was  only 
regarded  as  his  heutenant. 

Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  324,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  priests  of  Belus,  who  predicted  tome 
serious  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  Babylon 
was  now  to  witness  the  consummation  of  his  triumphs  and  of 
his  life.  As  in  the  last  scene  of  some  well-ordered  drama,  all 
the  results  and  tokens  of  his  great  achievements  seemed  to  be 
collected  there  to  do  honour  to  his  final  exit.  Ambassadors 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  irom  Libya,  Italy,  and  probably  Irom 
still  more  distant  regions,  were  waiting  to  salute  lum,  and  to  do 
homage  to  him  as  the  conqueror  of  Asia ;  the  fleet  under  I4e- 
archus  had  arrived  after  its  long  and  enterprising  voyage,  and 
had  been  augmented  by  other  vessels  constructed  in  Phcenicia, 
and  thence  brought  overland  to  Thapsacus,  and  down  the  river 
to  Babylon  ;  whilst  for  the  reception  of  this  navy,  which  seemed 
to  turn  the  inland  capital  of  his  empire  into  a  port,  amagnificent 
harbour  was  in  process  of  construction.     A  more  melancholy. 
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and  it  may  be  added,  a  more  useless,  moitument  of  his  gieatneea 
was  the  funeral  pile  now  rising  tor  Hephsstion,  which  was  con- 
Htracted  with  such  unparalleled  splendour,  that  it  is  said  to 
liave  cost  10,000  talents.  The  mind  of  Alexander  was  still  occu- 
pi<xl  with  plana  of  conquest  and  ambition ;  hie  next  design  was 
the  subjugation  of  Arabia ;  which,  however,  waa  to  be  only  the 
Stepping  stone  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  known  world.  He 
despatched  three  expeditions  to  survey  the  coaM  of  Arabia ; 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  to  explore  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and  en- 
gaged himself  in  surveying  the  coarse  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
devising  improvements  of  ita  navigation.  The  period  for  com- 
mencing the  Arabian  campaign  had  already  arrived ;  solemn 
eacrific^  were  oiTered  up  for  its  success,  and  grand  banquets 
were  given  previous  to  departure.  At  these  carousaU  Alexander 
drank  deep ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  one  given  by  his 
favourite,  Uedius,  he  was  seized  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
fever.  For  eomj  days,  however,  he  neglected  the  disorder,  and 
continued  to  occupy  himself  with  the  necessary  preparations  £ir 
the  march.  But  in  eleven  days  the  malady  had  gained  a  fatal 
strength,  and  terminated  his  Vde  on  the  28th  of  June,  b.c.  323,  at 
the  early  age  of  33.  'Whilst  he  lay  speechleas  on  his  deathbed  his 
favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  see  him  ;  but  he  could  ofler  them 
no  other  token  of  rec(%nition  than  by  etretching  out  his  hand. 

t  24.  Few  of  the  great  characters  of  history  have  been  so 
difierently  judged  as  Alexander.  Of  the  magnitude  of  his  ex- 
ploits, indeed,  and  of  the  justice  with  which,  according  to  the 
usual  sentiments  of  mankind,  they  confer  npon  him  the  title  of 
"  Great,"  there  can  be  but  one  opinion :  it  is  his  motives  for 
undertaking  them  that  have  been  called  in  question.  An  emi- 
nent writer*  brands  him  as  an  "adventurer;"  Em  epithet  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  allowed  to  be  true,  but  which  is  not 
more  true  of  him  than  of  most  other  conquerors  on  a  largo 
scale.  His  military  renown,  however,  consists  more  in  the  seem- 
ingly extravagant  boldness  of  his  enterprises,  than  in  the  real 
power  of  the  foes  whom  he  overcame.  The  resistance  he  met 
with  was  not  greater  than  that  which  a  European  army  expe- 
riences in  the  present  day  from  one  composed  of  Asiatics  ;  and 
the  empire  of  the  East  was  decided  by  the  two  battles  of  Isbuh 
and  Arbela.  His  chief  difiicultiea  were  the  geographical  diffi- 
culties of  distance,  climate,  and  the  nature  of  ^e  ground  tra- 
versed. But  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was  incompetent  to  meet 
a  foe  more  worthy  of  his  inihtaiy  skill ;  and  his  proceedings  in 
Greece  before  his  departure  show  the  reveine, 
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IUb  motiveR,  it  must  be  allowed,  scera  rather  to  have  epning 
from  the  love  of  pergonal  glory  and  the  excitement  of  conquest, 
than  fiom  any  wish  to  benelit  his  subjects.  The  attention  which 
he  occasionally  devoted  to  commerce,  to  the  Ibuudation  of  new 
cities,  and  to  other  matters  of  a  similai  kind,  form  rather  episodes 
in  bis  history,  than  the  r«al  objects  at  which  his  aimg  were 
directed ;  and  it  v&b  not  by  his  own  prudence,  but  through  the 
weaiinew  of  his  army,  that  his  career  of  conquest  was  at  length 
uirested,  which  he  wished  to  proaccutc  before  he  had  consoli- 
dated what  he  had  already  won.  Yet  on  the  whole  his  achteve- 
ments,  though  they  undoubtedly  occasioned  great  partial  misery, 
must  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  human  race ;  the  femilies 
of  which,  if  it  were  not  for  some  such  movements,  would  stag- 
nate in  solitary  listlessness  and  poverty.  By  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  two  continents  were  put  into  closer  communica- 
tion with  one  another ;  and  both,  but  particularly  Asia,  were 
the  gainers. .  The  language,  the  arts,  and  the  Uterature  of 
Greece,  were  introduced  into  the  East ;  and  alter  the  death  of 
Alexander  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  the  western  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  fur  many  generations. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


g  1.  Diviaion  of  the  proriaces  after  Alexander's  death.  %  2.  Rctm- 
ipective  view  of  Qrecian  affain.  Revolt  of  Agia.  DemoathciKB  jr 
(WoiuL  §  S.  Arnval  of  Harpalos  at  Atlieae.  Aeeusatioa  and  siile 
of  Demoetnenea.  S  4.  The  Lomiaa  war.  Defeat  of  Aatipater,  and 
Kege  of  Lamia.  §E.  Defeat  and  death  of  Leonnatoe.  Battle  of 
CrannoD.  End  of  the  I.amiaD  war.  §  S,  Death  of  Demoathenea. 
Ambition*  projects  of  Perdiccoa.  His  ioTasiua  of  (^vpt.  and  death. 
g  7.  Fresh  diTision  of  the  provineee  at  Triparadisus.  Death  of  Aati- 
pater.  Polvsperohon  becomes  regent,  and  conciliates  the  Grecian 
states.  Death  of  Phocion.  g  8.  War  between  Polyspercbon  and 
CaBsander.  Ill  Bucceu  of  Poljsperchon.  Caiaander  becomea  master 
of  Macedonia,  and  puts  Olj-mpias  to  death.  3  9.  Coalition  againit 
Antigonus.  Peace  concluded  in  B.C.  811.  Murder  of  Roiona  and  her 
son.  §10.  Renewal  of  the  war  againetAiitigonua  Demetrius  Foli- 
orcetM  expels  the  Macedonians  from  Athens,  g  11.  Demetrini  Poli- 
orcetca  at  Crpnia  Battle  of  aalamis.  Attempt  on  Egypt.  Siege 
of  Rhodes,     g  !S.  Battle  of  Ipsus,  and  death  of  Antigonus. 

(  1.  The  unexpected  death  of  Alexander  threatened  to  involvo 
both  hiB  extensive  dommionB  and  his  army  in  inexttioahle  eon- 
fiuion.  On  the  day  after  his  death  a  military  council  RBBembted 
to  decide  on  the  couiae  to  be  pursued.  Alexander  on  his  death- 
bed is  said  to  have  friven  hie  signet-ring  to  Perdiccae,  but  he  had 
left  no  legitimate  heir  to  his  throne,  though  his  wife  Roxana 
was  prefnuutt.     In  the  discussions  which  ensued  in  the  council. 
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FerdLccas  aonuned  a  leading  part ;  and  aiW  much  debate,  and 
a  quarrel  between  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  at  first  threat- 
ened the  meet  lerious  cousequencea,  an  arrangement  was  at  length 
eiTected  on  the  following  baeia :  That  Philip  Arrhidnus,  a  young 
man  of  weak  iatellect.thehalf-hTotheiof  Alexander  (b^^  the 
eon  of  Philip  by  &  ThcMalian  woman  named  Fhilinna),  should 
be  declared  king,  reserving  however  Ui  the  child  of  Rozana,  if  a 
(on  should^be  bom,  a  share  in  the  sovereignty ;  that  the  govem- 
loeat  of  Uacedonia  and  Greece  should  be  divided  between  An- 
tipater  and  Cratcrus :  that  Ptolemy,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
connected  with  the  royal  itunily,  should  preside  over  Egypt  and 
the  adjacent  countries :  that  Antigfinus  should  have  Phrygia 
Proper,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia :  that  the  Hellespontine  Fhiygia 
should  be  assigned  to  Leonnatus :  that  EumSnes  should  have  the 
satrapy  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappodocia,  which  countries,  how- 
ever, still  remained  to  be  subdued  :  and  that  Thrace  should  be 
committed  to  Lytimachus.  Perdiccas  reserved  for  himself  the 
chiliamhy,  or  command  of  the  horse-guards,  the  post  before  held 
by  Hephffistion,  in  virtue  of  which  he  became  the  guardian  of 
Philip  ArrhidteuB,  the  nominal  sovereign.  It  was  not  Ibr  some 
time  aller  these  arrangements  hod  been  completed  that  the  last 
rites  were  paid  to  Alexander's  remains.  They  were  conveyed 
to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  in  a  cemetery  which  aAerwards 
became  the  burial-place  of  the  Ptolemies.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  magniRcence  of  the  funeral  car,  which  was  adorned  with 
ornaments  of  massive  gold,  and  so  heavy,  that  it  was  more  than 
a  year  in  being  conveyed  from  Babylon  to  Syria,  though  drawn 
by  84  mules.  In  due  time  Roxana  was  delivered  of  a,  son,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Alexander  was  given,  and  who  was  declared 
the  partner  of  Arrhidffius  in  the  empire.  Rosana  had  previoualy 
inveigled  Statira  and  her  sister  Drypetis  to  Babylon,  where  toe 
caused  them  to  be  secretly  assassinated. 

f  2.  It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospective  glance  at 
the  afiairs  of  Greece.  Three  yean  afler  Alexander  had  quitted 
Europe,  the  Spartans  made  a  vigorous  effort  In  throw  off  the 
Uacedonion  yoke.  They  were  joined  by  most  oS  the  Pelofwnne- 
sian  states,  but  the  Athenians  kept  aloof.  In  B.C.  33 1 ,  the  Spar-  . 
tans  took  up  arms  under  the  command  of  their  king,  Agis ;  but 
though  they  met  with  some  success  at  first,  they  were  finally 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Antipater.  near  Uegalopohs. 
Agis  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  chains  of  Greece  were  riveted 
e  tirmly  than  ever.     This  victory,  and  the  successes  of  Alex- 


ander in  the  East,  encouraged  the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens 
to  take  active  measures  against  Demosthenes ;  and  ^schines 
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fin  Hveml  yean.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  Ctenj^Kn 
had  propooed  that  BemostheaM  should  be  piesenled  wnh  a 
golden  crown  in  the  theatre  during  the  great  Dionyuac  featival, 
on  aooount  <^  the  services  he  had  oonlerred  upon  his  couubry. 
Fot  proposing  this  decree  ^schines  indicted  Gleeiphon ;  bat 
though  the  latter  was  the  nominal  defendant,  it  was  Demos- 
thenes who  was  really  put  upon  hie  trial.  The  case  was  de- 
cided in  330  B.C.,  and  baa  been  iouiiDitaiiTed  by  the  memorable 
and  still  extant  gpeeches  of  .£«chinefl  "  Againat  Ctesiphon,"  and 
of  Demosthenes  "  On  the  Crown."  jEacbineg,  who  did  not  ob- 
tain a  iifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  consequently  became  himself 
liable  to  a  penalty,  was  so  chagrined  at  his  defeat  that  he  retired 
toEhodea. 

i  3.  In  B.C.  325,  Harpftlus  arrived  in  Athens.  Harpalua  wu 
a  great  favouiite  with  Alexander,  as  he  had  embraced  his  aids 
during  his  quarrel  with  his  father,  Philip.  When  Alexander, 
afW  the  conquest  of  Peisia  and  Media,  determined  to  push  on 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  in  puisuit  of  Daiius,  he  left  Harpalos 
at  Ecbatana,  with  6000  Macedonian  troops,  in  charge  of  the  royal 
treasures.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Babylon,  and  appears  to 
have  held  the  important  satrapy  of  that  province  as  well  aa  the 
administration  of  the  treasury.  It  was  here  that,  during  the 
absence  of  Alexander  in  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
extravagant  luxury  and  profusion,  squandering  the  treasures  en- 
trusted to  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  alienated  the  people 
subject  to  his  rule,  by  his  lustful  excesses  and  extortions.  He 
had  probably  thought  that  Alexander  would  never  return  from 
the  remote  regions  of  the  East  into  which  he  had  penetiated; 
but  when  he  at  length  learnt  that  the  king  was  on  his  march 
back  to  Susa,  and  had  visited  with  luuparing  rigour  those  of  his 
officers  who  bad  been  guilty  of  any  excesses  during  his  abaence, 
he  at  once  saw  that  his  only  resource  was  in  flight.  Collecting 
together  all  the  treasures  which  he  could,  and  assembling  a 
body  of  6000  mercenaries,  he  hastened  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
from  thence  crossed  over  to  Attica,  He  seems  to  have  reckoned 
on  a  favourable  reception  at  Athens,  as  during  the  time  of  his 
proeperity  he  had  made  the  city  a  large  present  of  com,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  had  received  the  right  of  citizenship.  At 
fint,  however,  the  Athenians  refiued  to  receive  him ;  bat  bribes 
administered  to  some  of  the  principal  orators  induced  them  to 
alter  their  determination.  Such  a  step  was  tantamount  to  an 
act  of  hostility  against  Macedonia  itself;  and  accordingly  Anti- 
pater  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  Harpulua,  and  to 
bring  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes.  The  Athe- 
nians did  not  vesitnre  to  disobey  these  demands.     Harpaloa  was 
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put  into  confinement,  bat  succeeded  in  making  his  Moftpe  fnun 
priaon.  Demosthenes  wu  among  the  orators  who  vere  brought 
to  trial  for  corruption.  He  waa  declared  to  be  guilty,  and  wai  con- 
demned Id  pay  a  fine  of  fiO  talents.  Not  beijog  able  to  raiae  that 
sum,  he  yrtm  dirown  into  piiaon  ;  but  he  contrived  to  make  hia 
escape,  and  went  into  exile.  There  are,  however,  good  grounda 
(oi  doubting  his  guilt ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party.  Upon 
'  quittingAthensDemo«theae«residedchieflyat.£ginaorTnBzen, 
in  sight  of  his  native  land,  and  whenever  he  looked  toward*  her 
■bores  it  was  observed  that  he  shed  tears. 

i  4.  'When  the  news  of  AJezander's  death  reached  Athena,  the 
anti-Macedonian  party,  which,  since  the  exile  of  Demoethenee, 
was  led  by  Hyperides,  carried  all  before  it.  The  people  in  a 
decree  declared  their  determination  to  support  the  liberty  of 
Greece  ;  a  fleet  of  240  triremes  was  ordered  to  be  equipped ;  all 
citizens  under  40  yean  of  age  were  commanded  to  enrol  tbenr- 
selves  ibr  service  ;  and  LeosthSnee  was  directed  to  levy  an  army 
of  mereenariee.  Envoys  were  deqwtched  to  all  the  Oiecian 
states  to  announce  the  determination  of  Athens,  and  to  exhort 
tiiem  to  struggle  with  her  for  their  independence.  This  call 
was  responded  to  in  the  Pelopcnnesiis  only  by  the  smaller  states, 
whilst  Sparta,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia  kept  aloof.  In  northern 
Greece  the  confedeta^  was  joined  by  ntoet  of  the  etatM  except 
the  Bceotians  ;  and  Leoethenes  was  appointed  commandNMn- 
chief  of  the  allied  forces. 

Phoeion,  as  usual,  was  opposed  to  this  war,  thinking  the  finoM 
of  Athens  wholly  inadequate  to  sustain  it.  Iieosthenes  scofied 
at  him,  and  asked  him  "  What  he  had  ever  done  fbi  his  country, 
during  the  long  time  that  he  was  general  ?"  "  Do  you  reckon  it 
nothiTig,"  answered  Phoeion,  "  that  the  Athenians  are  buried  in 
the  fepulohres  of  their  forefathers  ?"  And  when  Leosthenea 
continued  his  pompous  harangues,  Phoeion  said  :  "  Young  man, 
your  speeches  resemble  cypress-trees,  which  are  indeed  large  and 
lofly,  but  prodnce  no  fruit."  "  Tell  us,  then,"  interrupt^  Hy- 
perides, "  what  will  be  the  proper  time  for  the  Athenians  to 
make  war?"  Phoeion  answered :  "  Not  till  young  men  keep  with- 
in the  bounds  of  deeomm,  the  rich  contribute  with  hberality,  and 
tije  orators  desist  from  robbing  the  people." 

The  allied  army  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tfaermo- 
pyhe.  Aatipater  now  advanced  from  the  north,  and  ofiered 
battie  in  the  vale  of  the  Spetchtua  ;  but  being  deserted  by  his 
Theaaalian  cavalry,  who  went  over  to  his  (^poaents  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  threw 
himself  into  Lamia,  a  strong  fortien  on  the  If  alian  gulf    Leos- 
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ihenes,  desioiu  to  finish  the  wu  it  a  blow,  piened  the  liege 
with  the  ntmoit  vigour  ;  but  his  awanlts  were  repulsed,  and  he 
waa  compelled  to  lesort  to  the  glower  method  of  a  blockade. 
From  this  town  the  contest  between  Antipater  and  the  allied 
Greeks  hail  been  called  the  Iiaiman  War. 

4  5.  The  novelty  of  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  aran  was 
received  with  boundless  exultation  at  Athena,  and  this  feeling  was 
raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  the  arrival  of  an  emhassy  firom 
Antipater  to  sue  for  peace.  Phodon  was  bantered  unmercifully. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  would  not  like  to  have  done  such  great 
things  as  Leosthenes?  "Certainly,"  said  he;  "but  I  should  not 
have  advised  the  attempting  of  them.''  And  when  messei^er 
after  messenger  announced  the  suocenes  of  the  Athenian  anng, 
he  exclaimed  sarcaatily,  "  When  shall  we  have  done  conquer- 
ing  V  The  Athenians  were  so  elated  with  their  good  ibrtun^ 
that  they  would  listen  to  iw  teims  but  the  unconditional  sunen- 
der  of  Antipater.  Meantime  Demosthenes,  though  still  an  exile, 
exerted  hiinself  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  Felt^ionnenu  in  eountn> 
acting  the  envoys  of  Antipatra,  and  in  endeavouring  to  ^in 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  Athens  and  the  allies.  The  Athenians 
in  return  invited  Demosthenes  back  to  his  native  eoontry,  and  a 
ahip  was  sent  to  convey  him  to  PirouB,  wheie  he  was  received 
vrith  extraordinary  honours. 

Meanwhile  Leounatus,  governor  of  the  Hellespraitine  Phrygia, 
had  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war  with  an  anny  of  20,000  kiot 
and  2S00  horse.  Leosthenea  had  been  alain  at  Lamia  in  a  soily 
of  the  besieged ;  and  Antiphilus,  on  whooi  the  command  of  the 
alhed  army  devolved,  hastened  to  offer  battle  to  Leonnatna 
before  he  oould  arrive  at  Lamia.  The  hostile  anniea  met  in  one 
of  the  plains  of  Thecsaly,  whwe  Leonnatua  was  killed  and 
his  troops  defeated.  Antipater,  as  soon  as  the  blockade  cf 
Lamia  was  raised,  had  pursued  Antiphilus,  and  on  the- day 
aftei  the  battle  be  efiected  a  junction  with  the  beat^i  axmy  tf 
Ijemmatus. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Antipater  was  still  Aulher  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Craterus  with  a  oonaiderable  force  from  Asia ; 
and  being  now  at  the  head  of  an  amty  which  outnumbered  the 
fbroes  of  the  alliea,  he  marched  against  them,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  them  near  Grannon  in  Thrasaly,  ul  the 
7th  of  August,  B.C.  322.  The  aUiee  were  now  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace  ;  but  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  them  excra)t 
as  separate  states,  foreaeeing  that  by  this  means  many  would 
be  detached  from  the  confederacy.  The  result  answered  his 
expectations.  One  hy  one,  the  various  states  submitted,  till  at 
Wgth  all  had  laid  down  their  arras.     Athens,  the  original  insti- 
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gitoi  of  the  insnnection,  now  lay  at  the  meniy  of  the  oonqueror. 
As  Antipater  advanced,  PhocuHi  ueed  all  the  influenoe  wKioh  he 
poaaeased  -with  the  MacedoniMiB  in  favor  of  his  countryioen ; 
but  he  could  obtain  no  other  teic»  than  an  unconditional  ear- 
lender.  On  a  Kcond  miiaion,  Phocion  received  the  final  demands 
ofAntipater;  whinh were, that theAtheniansHhoulddeliTeTnpa 
certain  number  of  their  oratoia,  among  whom  were  Deiiuwtheiiea 
and  Hyperidea ;  that  their  political  &Bsohise  should  be  limited 
hr  a  property  qualification ;  that  they  Bhculd  receive  a  Macedo- 
nian gairiflon  in  If  unychia,  and  that  Uteiy  should  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.     Such  wu  the  result  of  the  Lamian  war. 

(  6.  Afiei  the  ratum  a[  the  envoya  bringing  the  ultimatum  of 
Antipater,  the  sycophant  Bemades  procured  a  decree  for  the 
death  of  the  denounced  orators.  Donoetheues,  and  the  other 
pemms  compromised,  made  their  escape  frtnn  Athens  before 
the  Macedoniaa  garrison  arnved.  JBgink  was  their  finrt  place 
of  refuge,  but  they  soon  parted  in  difierent  directions.  Hyperi- 
de«  fled  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Heimion^  in  Peloponnesus, 
iriiilst  Demosthenes  took  refuge  in  that  of  Poseidon  in  the  isle 
of  Calaurea,  near  Tnszen.  But  the  sateUitea  of  Antipater, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Thurian  named  Archias,  who  had  for- 
merly been  an  actor,  tore  them  from  their  sanctuaries.  Uype- 
rides  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  it  is  said  that  Antipater  took 
the  brutal  and  cowardly  revenge  of  ordering  his  tongue  to  be 
cut  cut,  and  his  rematiM  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Demosthenes 
ccmtrived  at  least  to  escape  the  insults  of  the  tyrannical  con- 
queror. Archias  at  first  endeavoured  to  entice  him  from  his 
sanctuary  by  the  blandest  premises.  But  Demosthenes,  fore- 
warned, it  is  said,  by  a  dream,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  him, 
exclaimed :  "  Your  acting,  Archias,  never  touched  me  fonnerly, 
nor  do  your  premises  now."  And  when  Archias  b^an  to 
employ  threats :  "  Good,"  nid  Demosthenes,  "  now  you  speak 
ai  nom  the  Macedonian  tripod  ;  before  you  were  only  playing  a 
part.  But  wait  awhile,  and  let  me  write  my  last  (Erections  to 
my  family ."  Bo  taking  his  writing  materials,  he  put  the  reed 
into  his  month,  and  bit  it  for  some  time,  is  was  his  custom  when 
composing ;  aAer  which  be  covered  his  head  with  his  garment 
and  reclined  against  a  pilar.  The  guards  who  accompanied 
Arobiaa,  '"'*g'"'"g  this  to  be  a  mere  trick,  laughed  and  called 
him  cowud,  whilst  Archias  began  torenew  his  false  pemuaaJonB. 
Demosthenes  feeling  tbe  poison  work — (oz  such  it  wu  that  he 
'  had  ctweealed  in  the  reed — ^now  bade  him  lead  on.  "  Yon  may 
now,"  said  he,  "  eoaot  the  port  of  Oreon,  and  cast  me  out  on- 
buried  ;  but  St  least,  0  gracious  Poseidon,  I  have  not  polluted 
thy  tnnple  by  my  death,  which  Antipater  and  hie  Haoedonians 
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would  not  bave  scnipled  at."     But  whilst  he  was  en^vmuing 
to  walk  out,  he  fell  down  hy  the  altar  and  expired. 

t  7.  The  course  of  events  now  carries  us  back  to  the  Bast. 
Perdiccu  poceened  more  power  than  any  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, atkd  waa  regarded  as  the  regent  of  the  empire.  He  had 
the  custody  of  the  iniant  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  weak  Philip  Airhidieus  was  a  puppet  in  hia  hands. 
Perdiccaa  had  at  first  courted  the  atliance  of  Antipater,  and  had 
even  married  hia  daughter  Nicsa.  But  when  Olympias  ofiered 
him  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  if  he  would  asnst  her 
against  Antipater,  Perdiccaa  resolved  to  divorce  Nicva  at  the 
fint  convenient  opportunity,  and  espouse  Cleopatra  in  her  stead, 
behering  that  such  an  alliance  with  the  royal  family  would  pave 
his  way  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  to  which  he  was  now  aspir- 
ing.  His  designs,  however,  were  not  nnknown  to  Antigonus  and 
Ptolemy ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  bring  Antigonus  to  trial 
&r  some  ofience  in  the  goreminent  of  his  satrapy,  that  general 
made  his  escape  to  Uacedonia,  where  he  revealed  to  Antipater 
the  full  extent  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Peniicoaa,  and  tbua 
at  once  induced  Antipater  and  Ciatema  to  unite  in  a  league 
with  him  and  Ptolemy,  and  openly  declare  war  against  the  re- 
gent. Thus  aMailed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  resolved  to  direct 
his  arms  in  the  first  instance  against  Ptolemy.  In  the  spring  of 
B.C.  321  he  accordingly  set  out  on  his  march  against  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  a  ibrmidable  anay,  and  acccinpanied  by  Plulip  Ar- 
rhidnus,  and  Roxana  and  her  mfant  son.  He  advanced  without 
opposition  aa  far  as  Pelusium,  but  he  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
strongly  fortified  and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in 
T^ieated  attempts  to  force  the  paasags  of  the  river ;  in  the  last 
<d  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  by  the 
d^pth  and  rapidity  of  the  current.  Ferdiccas  had  never  been 
pc^mlar  with  the  soldiery,  and  these  disaatera  comptetely  alien- 
ated their  aHections,  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him, 
and  some  of  bis  chief  officen  murdered  him  in  his  tent. 

I  8.  The  death  of  Perdiccaa  was  followed  hy  a  fresh  distribo- 
tisat  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  At  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
erals held  at  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
321  n.c,  Antipater  was  declared  r^ent,  retaining  the  guvem- 
ment  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  ;  Ptolemy  was  continned  in  the  . 
government  of  Egypt ;  Seleucus  received  the  satrapy  of  Baby-  . 
Ion ;  whilst  Antigonna  not  only  retained  his  old  province,  but 
was  rewarded  with  that  of  Susiana. 

Antipater  did  not  long  survive  these  events.  He  died  in  the 
year  318,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  leaving  Polysperchon,  one 
of  Alexander's  oldest  generals  regent;  much  to  the  surpriee  and 
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mortification  of  hu  eon  Canander,  who  leceived  otdy  the  second- 
aiy  dignity  of  Chiliarch,  or  commander  of  the  cavahy.  Cas- 
aauder  wu  now  bent  on  obtaining  the  regency ;  but  seeing  no 
hope  of  aacoeaa  in  Macedonia,  he  went  over  to  Asia  to  solicit  the 
aamstance  of  Anbgooiu. 

Polysperchon,  on  his  vde,  Bought  to  conciliate  the  JHendship 
of  the  Ctrecian  states,  by  proclainung  them  all  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  by  abolishing  the  oUgarchiea  which  hod  been  set 
up  by  Antipater.  In  order  to  enfince  tbeae  measmeB,  Poly- 
epen^on  prepared  to  march  into  Greece,  whilst  hia  son  Alex- 
ander was  deapatehed  beforehand  with  an  army  towards  Athens, 
to  compel  the  Macedonian  garrison  under  the  command  of  Nica>- 
nor  to  evacuate  Munychia.  Kicaoor,  however,  refused  to  move 
without  orders  from  Conander,  whose  general  he  declared 
himself  to  be.  Phocion  was  suspected  of  intriguing  in  favour  of 
Nioanor,  and  being  accused  of  treason,  fled  to  Alexander,  now 
enCEmpad  before  the  walk  of  Athens.  Alexander  sent  Pbooion 
and  the  friends  "who  accompanied  him  to  bis  &(hei,  who  was 
then  in  Phoois ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  Athenian  embassy 
arrived  in  Polysperchon's  camp  to  accuse  Phocion.  A  sort  o£ 
mock  trial  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Phodou  was 
sent  back  to  Athens  in  chains,  to  be  tried  by  the  Athenian 
people.  The  theatre,  where  bis  trial  was  to  take  place,  was  soon 
full  to  overflowing.  Phocion  was  assailed  on  every  side  by  the 
clamours  of  his  enemies,  which  prevented  his  defence  from  being 
beard,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  show  of  hands. 
To  the  last  Phocion  maintained  his  calm  and  dignified,  but 
somewhat  contemptuous  bearing.  "Whea  ttyme  wretched  man 
spat  upon  him  as  he  passed  to  the  prison,  "  Will  no  one,"  said 
he,  "check  this  fellow's  indecency?"  To  one  who  adied  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  his  bod  Fhoous,  he  an- 
swered, "  Only  that  be  bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenians." 
And  when  the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was  found  in- 
sufficient for  aU  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer  would  not  furnish 
more  unless  he  was  paid  for  it,  "  Give  the  man  bis  money,"  said 
Phocion  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  fi»  nothing."  He  died  m  B.C.  317,  at  the  age  of  8S.  The 
Athenians  aAerwards  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion. 
His  bones,  which  had  been  cast  out  on  the  frontieis  of  Megara, 
were  subsequently  brought  back  to  Athens,  and  a  bronze  statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

i  9.  Whilst  Alexander  was  negotiating  with  Nioanor  about 
the  surrender  of  Munychia,  Caasander  arrived  in  the  Pirs9us  with 
a  oonaideiable  army,  with  which  Antigonua  bad  supphed  him ; 
and  though  Polysperchon  himself  soon  came  up  with  a  large 
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force,  he  found  the  fortificatioiu  of  Pinens  too  ationg  for  him. 
Leaving,  therefore,  hii  son  to  falockftde  the  city,  Folysperchon 
advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesuB.  Here  he  laid  aiq^  to  Mc^opoha ;  but  ibxt  town  was 
defended  with  such  extraordinary  efibits  thdt  Polysperchm 
was  compelled  to  withdraw.  His  ill  auccesB,  aa  well  as  the 
dostruction  of  his  fleet  by  the  fleet  of  Caarander,  produced 
an  unfavourable  tnm  in  the  diapoution  of  the  Greek  states 
towards  Polygperchon,  and  Athens  in  particular  abandoned  his 
alliance  lor  that  of  Casaander,  who  estsbliahed  an  oligarchical 
government  in  the  city  under  the  preeidency  of  Demetrius  of 
PhaleruB. 

At  the  same  time  EiDydic4,  the  active  and  intriguing  wife  of 
Philip  Arrhidceus,  conceived  the  project  of  throwing  ofi"  the  yoke 
of  the  regent,  and  ctmdnded  an  alliance  with  Caesonder,  while 
she  herself  aasenihled  an  army  with  which  she  obtained  for  & 
time  the  complete  poesessiou  of  Macedonia.  But  in  the  apting 
of  317  PolyBperchon,  having  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
JEaeidei,  king  of  Epinu,  invaded  Macedonia,  sccompanied  by 
Olympias.  Eurydicif  met  them  with  equal  daring ;  but  when 
the  mother  of  Alexander  appeared  on  the  field,  suirounded  by  a 
train  in  bacchanahan  style,  the  Macedonians  at  onoe  declared  in 
hei  favour,  and  Eurydic6,  abandoned  by  her  own  tnx^,  fled  to 
Amphipolis,  where  she  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  who 
put  both  her  and  her  huiband  to  death,  with  circumstances  of 
the  greateat  cruelty.  She  next  wreaked  her  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  Antipater,  and  on  the  adherents  of  Casunder.  These 
events  determined  Cassander  to  proceed  with  all  haste  into  Ma- 
cedonia. At  hie  approach  Olympias  threw  heiwlf  into  Pydna, 
together  with  Hoxana  and  her  sou.  Cassander  forthwith  laid 
aege  to  this  plsce  ;  and  af^r  a  blockade  of  eome  months  it  sur- 
rendered in  die  spring  of  316.  Olympias  had  stipulated  that 
her  life  should  be  spared,  but  Gossuider  soon  afterwards  caused 
her  to  be  murdered.  After  the  fall  of  Pydna  all  Uacedraiia  sub- 
mitted to  Cassander ;  who,  after  shutting  up  Roxana  and  hei 
Bon  in  the  citadel  of  Amphipolia,  married  Thessaloniea,  a  half- 
mster  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne. 

Shortly  afterwarda  Cassander  marched  into  Grteeoe,  and  began 
the  restoration  of  Thebes  (B.C.  315),  in  the  twentieth  ye*r  aAer 
its  deetruotioa  by  Alexander,  a  measure  highly  popular  with  the 
Greeks. 

i  10.  A  new  war  now  broke  out  in  the  east.  Antigonus  had 
become  the  most  powerful  of  Alexander's  Euocessons.  He  had 
conquered  Bumenee,  who  had  long  defied  his  anus,  and  he  now 
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begui  to  dispose  of  tbe  proviooefl  as  be  thonght  lit  His  ineiens- 
iog  power  and  ambitioiu  projecls  led  to  a,  general  coalitiim 
against  him,  consiBting  of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Caaaander,  and 
Lyaimaohiu,  the  goTemoi  of  Thrace.  The  war  began  in  tbe  year 
315,  and  was  oairied  on  with  great  vehemence  and  alternate 
euocesB  in  Syria,  Fbcenicia,  Aaia  Minor,  and  Greece.  After  four 
years  all  partiee  became  exbansted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace 
was  aocordingly  concluded  in  31 1,  on  condition  that  tbe  Greek 
cities  should  be  &ee,  that  Camander  should  retain  bis  authority 
in  Europe  till  Alexander  came  of  age,  that  Ptolemy  and  Lysi- 
machus  should  keep  ■pomasatM  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  respective- 
h,  and  that  Autigonus  should  have  the  gavemment  of  all  Asia. 
The  name  of  SelMicus  does  not  occur  in  the  treaty. 

This  hollow  peace,  which  had  been  merely  patched  up  ibr  the 
convenience  of  the  partiee  c<Hicemed,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
It  seema  to  have  been  tbe  immediate  cause  of  another  c^  those 
crimes  which  disgrai^  the  history  of  Alexander's  snccesson. 
Alexander,  who  bad  now  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  still 
shut  up  with  his  mother  Roxana  in  Ampbipolis ;  and  his  parti- 
sans, with  injudicious  zeal,  loudly  expre»ed  their  wish  that  he 
should  be  released  and  placed  upon  tbe  throne.  In  order  to 
avert  this  event  Cassander  contrived  the  secret  muider  both  of 
the  mother  and  the  son. 

i  11.  This  abominable  act,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  a  breach  of  tbs  peace.  Ptolemy  was  tbe  firet  to  break 
it  (b.o.  310),  under  the  [oetext  that  Antigonua,  by  keeping  bis 
garrisons  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  and  tbe  islands,  had  not 
respected  that  article  of  tbe  treaty  which  guaranteed  Grecian 
freedom.  After  the  war  had  luted  three  yean,  Autigonus 
resolved  to  moke  a  vigorous  eficnt  to  wrest  Greece  from  tbe 
hands  <d  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  sU  tbe  principal 
towns  in  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  sommei  of  307  B.C.  he  de- 
i^tobed  his  son  Demetrius  fram  Epheeus  to  Athens,  with  ft  fleet 
^  250  sail,  and  5000  talents  in  money.  Demetrius,  who  after- 
wards obtained  the  surname  of  "  Poboroetee,"  or  "  Beeieger  of 
Cities,"  was  a  young  nian  of  ardent  t«nperament  and  great 
abilities.  Uptm  arriving  at  the  Pineus,  he  immediately  pm- 
elairaed  the  object  of  his  expedition  to  be  the  liberation  of 
Athens  and  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Haeedcauau  ganison.  Sup- 
ported by  Ibe  Uacedtnians,  Demetrius  the  Fholerean  had  now 
ruled  Athens  Sia  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years.  Of  mean 
birth,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  owed  bis  elevation  entirely  to 
his  talents  and  perseverance.  His  skiU  as  an  orator  raised  him 
to  distinction  among  his  oountmnen  ;  and  bis  politics,  which 
led  him  to  embrace  the  parly  of  Pbocion,  recommended  bim  to 
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CMUnder  and  the  Macedonians.  He  caltiTated  man;  brancfaM 
of  literature,  and  was  at  once  an  hietonan,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  poet ;  but  none  of  his  woiks  have  come  down  to  u».  Boring 
the  first  period  of  his  adminiBtiation  he  appeara  to  have  governed 
wisely  and  equitably,  to  have  improved  the  Athenian  laws,  uid 
to  have  adorned  the  city  with  useful  buildings.*  But  in  spite  of 
his  pretensions  to  philosophy,  the  possession  of  uncontrolled  poiv- 
61  soon  altered  his  cfaaractei  for  the  worae,  and  be  becamo  re- 
markable for  luxury,  ostentation,  and  sensuality.  Hence  be  gnul- 
ually  lost  the  popularity  which  he  had  once  enjoyed,  and  which 
had  prompted  the  Athenians  to  raise  to  him  no  fewer  than  360 
bronze  statues,  moat  of  them  equestrian.  The  Athenians  heard 
with  pleasure  the  proclamations  of  the  son  of  Antigtmns ;  his 
namesake,  the  PhaJerean,  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  aty  to 
him,  and  to  close  his  political  career  by  retiring  to  Thebes.  The 
Uacedonian  garrison  in  Munychia  ofiered  a  slight  resistance, 
which  was  won  overcome.  Demetrius  Poliotcetes  then  Ibrmal- 
ly  announced  to  the  Athenian  uaembly  the  restoration  of  tbeir 
ancient  constitution,  and  promised  them  a  large  donative  of  com 
and  ship-timber.  This  munificence  was  repaid  by  the  Athenians 
with  the  basest  and  most  abject  flatteiy.  Both  Demetrius  and 
his  father  were  deified,  and  two  new  tribes,  those  of  Antigonias 
Hid  Demetrius,  were  added  to  the  existing  ten  which  derived 
tbeii  namn  from  the  ancient  heroes  of  Attica. 

i  12.  Demetrios  Poliorcetes  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at 
Athens.  Early  in  306  b.c.  he  was  recalled  by  his  father,  and, 
sailing  to  Cyprus,  undertook  the  siege  of  Salamis.  Ptolemy  has- 
tened to  its  relief  with  140  vessels  and  1 0,000  troops.  The  bat- 
tle that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  naval  warfare,  more  particularly  <m  account  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  vessels  engaged.  Ptolemy  was  completely  defeated ; 
and  so  important  was  the  victory  deemed  by  Antigonus,  that  on 
the  strength  of  it  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  also 
conferred  upon  his  son.  This  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Lysimaehus. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  at  Cyprtis,  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius made  an  attempt  upon  Egypt,  which,  however,  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  By  way  of  revenge,  Demetrius  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Rhodes,  which  had  refiised  its  aid  in  the 
attack  upon  Ptolemy.  It  was  fiom  the  memorable  uege  of 
Bbodes  that  Demetiius  obtained  his  name  of  "Poliorcetes." 

■  A  ecimu  irbiali  Danetriui  took  of  tha  popalation  of  Attica,  proba- 
bly in  809  B.a,  the  year  of  bi>  archanship,  gave  SI, 000  freemeo,  10^000 
matica,  or  reudent  alieni,  and  the  amazms  Dumber  of  400,000  ilaTf*. 
Th*  wiTca  knd  faroiliea  of  the  trt*  oooaUtioii  mBit  of  conne  b«  sddad 
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After  in  vain  attempting  to  take  the  town  from  the  aeo-ude,  by 
msani  of  floating  batteries,  from  which  stones  of  enoimous 
weight  were  hurled  from  engines  with  incredible  force  against 
the  walls,  he  determined  to  alter  his  plan  and  inreat  it  on  the 
land-«de.  "With  the  aaistanco  of  Epimachua,  an  Athenian  en- 
ginqer,  ha  constructed  a  machine  which,  in  anticipatian  of  its 
efiect,  was  called  Helepolis,  or  "thecity  taker."  This  was  asquate 
wooden  tower,  150  ibet  high,  and  divided  into  nine  stories,  filled 
with  umjd  men,  who  discharged  missiles  through  apertures  in 
the  sides.  When  armed  and  prepared  for  attack,  it  required  the 
strength  <ii  2300  men  to  set  this  enormous  machine  in  motion. 
But  though  this  formidable  engine  was  assistad  by  the  operation 
of  two  battering-rams,  each  150  feet  long  and  propelled  by  the 
labour  of  1000  men,  the  Rhodians  were  bo  active  in  repairing 
the  breaches  made  in  their  walls,  that  after  a  year  spent  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  take  the  town,  Demetrius  was  forced  to  retire 
Sod  grant  the  Rhodians  peace. 

t  13.  Whilst  Demetrius  was  thus  ranployed,  Cassander  had 
made  great  progress  in  reducing  Greece.  He  had  taken  Corinth, 
and  was  besieging  Athens,  when  Demetrius  entered  the  Euripus. 
Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  waa  subsequently 
defeated  in  an  action  near  Theimopybe.  When  Demetrius  en- 
tered Athens,  he  was  received  as  beiore  with  the  moat  extrava- 
guit  flatteries.  He  remained  two  or  three  years  in  Greece,  during 
which  his  superiority  over  Caaaander  was  decided,  though  no 
great  battle  was  fought. 

In  the  spring  of  301  b.c.  he  was  recalled  by  his  father  Anti- 
gonus,  who  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance  against  Lysimachus 
and  Seleuoua.  In  the  course  of  (he  same  year  the  stiuggle  be- 
tween Antigonus  and  his  rivals  was  brought  to  a  close  hy  the 
battle  of  Ipsns  in  Fhrygia,  in  which  Antigonus  was  killed,  and 
his  army  completely  defeated.  Antigonus  had  attained  the  age 
of  81  at  the  time  of  hts  death.  Demetrius  retreated  with  the 
lemtiant  of  the  army  to  Ephesus,  whence  he  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
and  aflerwards  proposed  to  go  to  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians, 
aUenated  by  his  ill-iortune  at  Ipeus,  refused  to  receive  him.  Se- 
leucus  and  Lysimachus  shared  between  them  the  possessions  of 
Antigonus.  Lysimachus  seems  to  have  had  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Uinor,  whilst  the  whole  country  from  the  coast  of  Syria  to 
the  Buphrates,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Fhrygia  and  Cappadocia,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Seleucus.  The  latter  founded  on  the  Orontes 
a  new  capital  of  his  empire,  which  he  named  aAer  his  father 
Aotioch.  The  fall  of  Antigonus  secured  Casaander  in  the  pos- 
session of  Greece,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  formal 
trejty  was  entered  into  for  that  purpose. 
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donian  throne.  Death  of  Pprhoa  of  Epinu.  Chremonidean  irar.  < 
The  AcIuEaa  League.  §1.  State  of  Sparta.  Reforms  of  Agia  and  C . . 
menea  The  Cleomenic  war.  3  S.  The  £to1ian  League.  §  9.  The 
SocialWar.  8  10.  WarbetweenFhilipandtlieRomana.  gll.  PhaoptB- 
tnen.  g  12.  Second  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  Battle  af 
Cvnoecephaln.  g  IS.  Defeat  of  Antiochua,  and  aubjugation  of  Uie 
.^toliana  by  the  Romani.  g  14.  Extension  of  the  AcheaD  Leagoe. 
Conquest  of  Sparta.  Death  of  Philopcemen.  g  IS.  War  between 
Penetuacd  the  RumaDB.  Coaqueet  of  Macedonia.  §16.  Proceedings 
of  the  Romans  in  Greece.  8  17.  Athena  and  Oropus.  Warbelweeo 
theAchKanaaDdSpartaaa  §18.  The  Spartans  appeal  h)  the  Bomani^ 
who  reduce  Greece  into  a  Roman  province. 

}  1.  Afteb  his  Mpnlee  &om  Athens,  DemetriuB  pioceeded 
towatda  FetoponnesuB,  but  found  that  his  allies  id  that  quarter 
had  also  abondoaed  him  and  embraced  the  came  of  Caaiander. 
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He  was,  howerer,  neitW  Tuined  nor  diBcanraged.  Oa  leaving 
the  Peloponnesus  (b.c.  300)  he  proceeded  ta  the  Thracian  Cher- 
Boneee,  and  ravaged  the  tsriitoiy  of  Lysimachus.  Whilst  en- 
gaged in  this  expedition  he  was  agreeably  surimBed  by  receiv- 
ing an  embasBy  irom  Seleuctu,  by  which  that  raonaich  Bolioited 
his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetriua  gladly  granted 
the  request,  and  found  himself  so  much  stiengthened  by  this 
alliance,  that  ia  the  spring  of  the  year  296  he  was  in  a  con- 
ditioa  again  to  attack  Athens,  which  he  captoiod  afler  a 
long  siege,  and  drove  out  the  bloodthirsty  tyi&nt  Lachares, 
who  had  been  established  there  by  Cassander.     Buch  was  the 

'  extremity  of  Jamine  to  which  the  Athenians  had  been  reduced, 
that  we  are  told  of  a  father  and  Km  quarrelling  for  a  dead 
mouse;  and  the  philosopher  Epicuna  iupported  himself,  and 
the  society  over  which  he  presided,  by  dividing  amongst  them 
daOy  a  small  quantity  of  beans.  On  becoming  master  of  the 
city,  DmnetriuH,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Athenians,  treated 
them  with  great  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  in  consideration  of 
their  distresses,  made  them  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  com. 
i  2.  Meanwhile  Caasander  had  died  shortly  before  the  siege  of 
Athens,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  bis 
eldest  son,  Philip  IV.*  But  that  young  prince  died  in  29S,  and 
the  succession  was  disputed  between  bis  two  brothers,  Antipater 
and  Alexander.  Their  mother  Thessaloolca,  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Philip,  seems  to  have  been  their  guardian,  and  to  have 
attempted  to  arrange  theii  disputes  by  dividing  the  kingdom 
betweea  them ;  but  Antipater,  thinking  that  she  iavoured  Alex- 
ander, slew  her  with  his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage. 
Alexander  now  caUed  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  as 
well  as  of  Demetrius,  who  was  in  the  Feloponneeus  with  his 
army.  Pyrrhus,  as  the  nearest,  was  the  first  to  respond  to  this 
call,  and  effected  a  partition  of  Macedonia  between  the  two 
brothers ;  an  arrangement,  which,  as  it  weakened  a  neighbotuing 
kingdom,  was  favourable  to  his  own  interests.  Shortly  aflet^ 
■wards  (294)  Demetrius,  who  saw  in  the  distraclod  state  of  Mace- 
donia an  opening  for  his  own  ambitious  designs,  appeared  in 
that  countiy  with  his  forces.  Alexander  having  joined  him  with 
his  army,  Demetrius  caused  that  young  prince  to  be  assassinated, 
and^was  saluted  king  by  the  tnxrpB.     Demetrius  rcigiu^  over 

'  Macedonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  about  seven  years. 
He  aimed  at  recovering  the  whole  of  his  lather's  dommiona 
in  Asia ;  but  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  his  adver- 
saries,  alarmed  at   his  preparations,   determined  to  fioestall 

•  Philip  Arrhidniu  ia  called  Philip  UL 
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him.  In  the  epring  of  B.C.  287,  Ptolemy  sent  &  powerful  fleet 
against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhua  on  the  one  aide  and  Lysuoachua 
on  the  other  Bimultaneoualy  invsdet]  Macedonia.  Demetiiue  had 
completely  alienated  hia  own  subjects  by  his  proud  and  han^ty 
bearing,  and  by  hia  lavish  expenditure  on  his  own  luxuries ; 
-while  Pyrrhua  by  his  generonty,  affabiUty,  and  daring  connge, 
had  become  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  second  AlexandeT.  The  appearance  of  Pyrrhus  was  t!w 
signal  for  revolt :  the  Macedonian  troope  flocked  to  hia  standaid, 
and  Demetrius  was  compelled  to  fly.  Pyrrhus  now  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedonia ;  but  his  reign  was  of  brief  duration  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  months  he  waa  in  turn  driven  out  by  Lyai- 
machuB.  Demetrius  made  several  attempts  to  regain  his  power 
in  Crreece,  and  then  set  sail  for  Asia,  where  he  successively  endea- 
voured to  eetabllsh  himself  in  the  territories  of  Lysimachus,  and 
cf  his  son-in-law  Seleucus.  Falling  at  length  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  magnificent  captivity  in  a 
royal  lendence  in  Syria ;  where,  in  283,  at  the  early  age  of  55, 
his  chequered  career  was  brought  to  a  close,  partly  by  chagrin, 
and  partly  by  the  senmi&l  indulgences  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  divert  it. 

i  3.  The  history  of  Alexander's  successors  oontinued  to  be 
marked  to  the  end  by  the  same  ambition,  the  same  dineu- 
BionM,  and  the  same  crimes  which  bad  stained  it  frcon  the  first. 
The  power  of  Lysimachus  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
acquisition  of  Macedonia ;  and  he  now  found  himself  in  poeseft- 
uon  of  all  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  had  fonned  part  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  Of  Alexander's  immediate  successors,  Lysimachus  and 
Seleucus  were  the  only  two  remaining  competitors  for  power ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  those  two  sovereigna  divided 
Alexander's  empire  between  them.  In  Egypt  the  aged  Ptolemy 
had  abdicated  in  28S  in  favour  of  his  son  fay  Berenice,  afterwarda 
known  as  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  his  eldest 
son,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  by  his  wife  Eurydic4.  Ptolemy  Ceisunns 
quitted  Egypt  in  disgust,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus ; 
and  although  Arsino^,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus,  was  own  sister  to 
his  rival,  Ptolemy  Philadetphus,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  her  entire 
confidence.  Arsino^,  jealous  of  her  stepeon  Agathodee,  the  hui 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  succenion 
for  her  own  children,  conspired  with  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  against 
his  life.  She  even  procured  the  consent  of  Lysimachus  to  his 
murder ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts  to  make  away  with  him 
by  poison,  he  was  flung  into  prison,  where  Ptolemy  Cenumns 
despatched  him  with  his  own  hand.     Lysandra,  the  mother  of 
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Agnthocles,  fled  with  the  rest  of  her  family  to  SelencuB,  to  de- 
nutad  from  him  protection  and  vengeance :  and  Seleucus,  induced 
by  the  hopefi  of  BuccesB,  isBpired  by  the  discontent  and  dinen- 
Hions  which  bo  foul  an  act  had  excited  among  the  Bubjecta  of 
LyeimachuB,  espoused  her  cauBe.  The  hoBtilities  which  ensued 
between  him  Knd  Lymmachns  were  brought  to  &  tennination 
by  the  battle  of  Corupediou,  fought  near  Sardis  in  2B1,  in  which 
Lyaimachui  was  defeated  and  slain.  By  this  victory,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  whole  of  Alexander's  empire,  with  the  exception  of 
Egypt,  southern  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  Fhcenicia,  fell  under 
the  ec<M^  of  Seleacue. 

i  4.  That  monarch,  who  bad  not  beheld  his  native  land  since 
he  first  j(»ned  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  now  crossed  the 
Hellespont  to  take  poesesnon  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  BJfter  the  battle  of  Corupedion  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  Seleucua,  and  bad  been  received  with  forgiveness  and 
favour,  accompanied  him  on  this  journey.  The  murder  of  Aga- 
thocles  had  not  been  committed  by  Ptolemy  merely  to  oblige 
Arsino^.  He  had  even  then  designs  upon  the  supreme  power, 
which  he  now  completed  by  another  crime.  As  Seleucus  stopped 
to  sacrifice  at  a  celebrated  altar  near  Lysimachia  in  Thrace, 
Ptolemy  tieacherougly  assaaeinated  him  by  stabbing  him  in  the 
back  (280).  After  this  base  and  cowardly  act,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  gave  himself  ont  as  the  avenger  of  Lysimacbus,  was,  by  one 
of  those  movements  wholly  inexplicable  to  our  modem  notions, 
saluted  king  by  the  anny ;  but  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Seleucus 
feu  to  bis  son  Antiochns,  sumamed  Soter.  The  crime  of  Ptole- 
my, however,  w^  speedily  overtaken  by  a  just  punishment.  In 
the  very  same  year  hia  kingdom  of  Uacedonia  and  Thrace  was 
invaded  by  an  iimnense  ha«t  of  Celts,  and  Ptolemy  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  ibrces  which  he  led  against  them.  A  second  inva- 
non  of  the  same  barbarians  compelled  the  Greeks  to  raise  a 
force  for  their  defence,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  Callippus  (b.c.  S79).  On  this  occasion  the  Celts, 
attracted  by  the  report  of  treasures  which  were  now  perhaps 
little  more  than  an  empty  name,  penetrated  as  far  souUiwards 
M  Delphi,  with  the  view  of  plundering  the  temple.  The  god, 
it  is  said,  vindicated  his  sanctuary  on  this  occasion  in  the  same 
sapematural  manner  as  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  PersianB : 
it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  Celts  were  repulsed  with  great 
loM,  including  that  of  their  leader  Brennus.  Nevertheless  some 
<tf  their  tribes  succeeded  in  establishing  themselvea  near  the 
Danube;  othen  settled  on  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace;  whilst  a 
third  portion  passed  over 
ooontry  called  Galatia. 

n,<jN.«jrv  Google 
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i  S.  Aiuit  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceimimiu,  UBeedoiii&  fell  Sat 
some  tune  into  a  state  of  aoatchy  and  confuoion,  and  the  crown 
waB  disputed  by  several  pretenden.  At  length,  in  276,  Anti- 
gonua  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ntoceeded  ia  e*- 
tablishiug  himself  on  the  throne  of  Uacedonia ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  years  (274-272)  during  which  he  was 
temporarily  expelled  by  Pynhus,  he  continued  to  retain  ptmea- 
sion  of  it  till  his  death  in  239.  The  struggle  between  Antigonus 
and  Pyrrhui  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Argos,  in  272.  Pyrrhus 
had  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  laige  Ibrce  in  order 
to  make  war  upon  Sparta,  but  with  the  collateral  design  of  re- 
ducing the  places  winch  still  held  out  for  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  take  Sparta,  marched  against 
Argm,  whete  Antigonus  alsia  arrived  wiUi  bis  forces.  Both  ar- 
mies entered  the  city  by  oppo«l«  gates ;  and  in  a  battle  which 
ensued  in  the  streets.  Pyrrhus  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a 
tile  hurled  by  a  woman  fiom  a  house  top,  and  was  then  de- 
spatched by  Hcane  soldiers  of  Antigonus.  Such  was  the  inglo- 
rious end  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  numaroha  d 
antiqnity ;  wboae  character  for  moral  virtue,  though  it  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  modem  scrutiny,  shone  out  conspicnouslf 
in  compaiiscm  with  that  of  contempoiaiy  sovereigns  ;  but  whoee 
enterprises,  undertaken  rather  &om  the  love  at  action  than  from 
any  well-directed  amiHtion,  were  rendered  abortive  by  their  d«- 
Mtltory  nature. 

Antigonus  G^onatas  now  made  himself  master  of  the  graater 
part  of  PeloponnesuB,  which  he  governed  by  meana  of  ^ranta 
whom  he  established  in  various  cities.  He  th^i  applied  himself 
to  the  reduction  of  Athens,  whose  defence  was  ainsted  by  an 
Egyptian  fleet  and  a  Spartan  aimy.  This  war,  which  is  Home- 
times  called  the  Chremonidean  war,  fiom  the  Athenian  Chre- 
monides,  who  played  a  ccmspicuous  part  in  defending  the  city, 
lasted  six  or  seven  years,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  great 
misery.     Athens  was  at  length  taken,  probably  in  262. 

i  6.  While  all  Greece,  with  the  exception  trf  Sparta,  seemed 
hopelessly  prwtiate  at  the  feet  of  Macedonia,  a  new  political 
power,  which  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  declining  period  of  Grecian 
history,  aroRe  in  a  small  province  in  Peloponnemis,  of  which  th« 
very  name  ha«  been  hitherto  ranly  mentioned  ainoe  the  herme 
age.  In  Achaia,  a  narrow  ^p  of  country  upon  the  shores  d 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  a  league,  chiefly  for  religious  puiposea,  had 
existed  from  a  very  early  period  among  the  twelve  chief  cities 
of  the  province.  This  league,  however,  had  never  posseMed 
much  political  importance,  and  it  bad  been  finally  sappreMed 
by  the  Macedonians.      At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking 
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Antigoniu  Gonatu  was  in  ponesaion  of  all  the  dties  fonneriy 
belonging  to  the  league,  either  by  meaua  of  his  ganiaottB  oi  d* 
the  tyiunta  who  were  subaerrieat  to  him.  It  waa,  however,  thia 
very  oppiveaioa  that  led  to  a  more  efGcient  rerival  of  the  league. 
The  Achffian  towne,  now  only  ten  in  number,  aa  two  had  been 
deetroyed  by  earthquakes,  begaji  gradually  to  coalesce  again ;  a 
proceea  which  was  much  facilitated  afler  AntigonuB  had  with- 
drawn from  Gmece  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Pella,  where  the 
aSairs  of  Macedonia  chiefly  occupied  his  attention.  But  Aratus 
of  Sioyon,  one  of  the  most  lemaikable  chaiacteis  of  this  period 
of  Grecian  history,  was  the  man  who,  about  the  year  251  e.g., 
first  called  the  new  league  into  active  political  existence.  Antus 
was  oue  of  those  oharacten  who,  though  not  deficient  in  bold- 
ness and  daring,  seem  incapable  of  exerting  these  quaUtiea 
except  in  stratagems  and  ambuscades.  He  had  long  lived  in. 
exile  at  Aigoe,  whilst  his  native  city  groaned  under  the  dominion 
of  a  BucceHHion  of  tyrants.  Having  collected  a  bond  of  exiles, 
Aratua  Burpiised  Sicyon  in  the  night  time,  and  drove  out 
the  last  aikd  most  unpopular  of  these  tyrants.  Instead  of  seizing 
the  tyranny  for  himself,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  Aratus 
cousulted  cnily  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  with  this  view 
united  Sicycm  with  the  Achiean  league.  The  accession  of  so 
important  a  town  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ctnfederscy.  The  league  was  governed  by  a 
Strategus,  or  general,  whose  functions  were  both  military  and 
civil;  a  G^nzmnuulezM, or  secretary,  and  acouucil  of  tentfemawr^i. 
The  sovereignty,  however,  resided  in  the  general  assembly,  which 
met  twice  a  year  in  a  sacred  grove  near  Mffwa.  It  was  ccm- 
posed  of  every  Adueau  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
possessed  the  right  of  electing  the  officeni  of  the  league,  and  of 
deciding  all  questions  of  war,  peace,  foreign  alliances,  and  the 
like.  In  the  year  245  b.c.  Aratus  was  elected  Strategus  of  the 
league,  and  again  in  243..  In  the  latter  of  these  yeats  he  suc- 
ceeded in.  wresting  Corinth  from  the  Macedonians  by  another 
nocturnal  surprise,  and  uniting  it  to  the  league.  The  conte- 
deracy  now  gpiead  with  wondeiful  raindity.  It  waa  soon  joined 
by  TrcBzeu,  Epidaurus,  Hennim^,  and  other  cities ;  and  ulti- 
mately embraced  Athens,  M^ara,  .Sgina,  Salamia,  and  the  whole 
Petoponn^us,  with  the  exceptioa  of  Sparta,  £lis,  and  some  of 
the  Arcadian  towns. 

t  7.  Sparta,  it  is  true,  still  contbued  to  retain  her  indepeiui- 
ence,  but  without  a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness  and  power. 
The  primitive  simplicity  of  Spartan  manners  had  been  com- 
pletely deetroyed  by  the  collection  of  wealth  iato  a  few  bands, 
and  by  the  consequent  pn^T^is  of  luxury.     The  number  of 
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Spartan  oitizena  bad  been  reduced  to  700;  buteven  of  thew  there 
were  not  above  a  hundred  who  poaseaged  a  sufficient  quuitity 
of  land  to  maintain  themselves  in  independence.  The  Spartan 
kings  had  ceased  to  be  the  patriotic  servants  and  generala  of  their 
country.  Like  the  amdottieri  of  more  modem  tiinea,  tfa^  were 
accustomed,  since  the  time  of  Alexandrt  the  Gieat,  to  let  out 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  no  longer  content  with 
the  simple  babita  of  their  fbrefkthen,  they  lepaired  to  foreign 
courts  in  onier  to  squander  the  wealth  thus  acquired  in  lox- 
uries  which  they  could  not  piocuie  at  home.  The  young  king, 
Agis  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  244,  attempted  to 
revive  the  ancient  Spartan  virtne,  by  lealoring  the  institaticxia 
of  Lyonrgus,  by  cancelling  all  debts,  and  by  making  a  new  diatri- 
bution  of  lands ;  and  with  this  view  he  r^quisfaed  all  hia  om 
property,  as  well  as  that  of  hia  &mtly,  for  the  public  good. 
These  reforms,  though  promoted  by  one  of  the  Ephors,  were 
opposed  by  Leoniilas,  the  colleague  of  Agis  in  the  mcnarchy, 
vrbo  rallied  tbe  majority  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens  around 
him.  Agis  and  bis  party  succeeded,  however,  in  deposing  Leo- 
nidas,  and  for  a  time  his  plans  promised  to  be  successful ;  bnt 
having  undertaken  an  expedition  to  assist  Aratus  against  the 
.Sloliana,  tbe  opposite  party  took  advantage  of  bis  abaence  to 
reinstate  Ijeonidas,  and  when  Agis  returned,  be  was  put  to 
death{24t).  But  a  few  yean  afterwards,  CleomeneB,  the  Mm  of 
Iiconidas,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reforms  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  Agis ;  a  course  which  he  was  probably  induced 
to  take  by  tbe  widow  of  Agis,  whom  he  had  married.  It  was 
his  miUtuy  micceeses  that  enabled  Cleomenee  to  cany  out  bis 
political  views.  Aratus,  in  his  zeal  for  extending  the  Acheam 
confederacy,  attempted  to  seize  tbe  Arcadian  towns  of  Otefao- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantinea,  which  the  .Stolians  bad  ceded  to 
Sparta,  whereupon  awar  ensued  (227-226)  in  which  the  forces  of 
the  league  were  defeated  by  Oleomenes.  The  latter  then  snd- 
denly  returned  home  at  the  head  of  his  victorions  army,  and  after 
putting  the  Ephois  to  death,  proceeded  to  oarry  out  the  tefonna  ' 
projected  by  Agis,  as  well  as  several  others  which  regarded  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  effect  of  these  new  measures  soon  became 
visible  in  tbe  increased  success  of  the  Spartan  aims.  Atatua 
was  BO  bard  pressed  that  he  was  compeUed  to  solicit  tbe  asBst- 
ance  of  the  Macedonians.  Both  Antigonus  Gonatas  and  his  son 
Demetrius  II. — who  bad  reigned  in  Macedonia  from  239  to  229 
B.C. — were  now  dead,  and  the  government  was  administered  1^ 
Antigonus  Doson,  as  guardian  of  Philip,  tbe  youthful  son  of 
Demetrius  II.  Antigonus  Boson,  who  obtained  tbe  latter  sur- 
name from  his  readiness  in  making  pnanisea,  was  the  grandson 
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of  DemetiiTis  Foliorcetes,  and  the  nephew  of  AntigomiB  Goiuttae. 
The  Macedonians  compelled  him  to  accept  the  crown ;  but  he 
remained  faithful  to  hiatnut  an  guardian  of  Philip,  whose  mo- 
ther he  married ;  and  though  he  had  children  of  hiji  owa  by  her, 
yet  Philip  succeeded  him  on  his  death.  It  was  to  Antigonua 
Doeon  that  Aratus  applied  foi  aasistanee ;  and  in  223  the  Uace- 
donian  king  majnhed  into  the  Peloponnesua  and  compelled  Cleo- 
nienea  to  retire  into  Laconio.  Thi«  wai  between  Cleomenes  and 
Aratus,  which  is  called  the  Cleomenio  war,  lajsted  altogether 
about  six  yean.  It  broke  out  in  227,  and  waa  not  bmnght  to  a 
ckiae  till  two  yeais  after  the  interrention  of  Doeon.  After  hiB 
defeat  ClewneneB  raiaad  a  conaderable  earn  by  allowing  6000 
Helots  to  poTohase  their  freedom ;  and  having  thus  recruited 
his  army,  he  in  the  following  year  attacked  and  destroyed  M^a- 
k^olis.  He  afterwards  pushed  his  successes  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  ArgoB ;  but  in  221  he  was  totally  defeated  by  Antigonus 
Doeon  in  the  £iital  battle  of  Sellasia  in  Loconia.  The  ann^  of 
Cleomenes  waa  almost  totally  annihilated ;  he  himself  wasobhged 
10  fly  to  Egypt ;  and  Sparta,  which  fbr  many  centuries  had  re- 
mained uncouquered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

i  8.  Antigonus,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  sucocM. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  be  was  recalled  to  Uacedonja  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Illyrians,  which  he  repelled,  hut  he  shortly  aAer- 
waids  died  of  a  consumption.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philip  V., 
the  son  of  Demetrins  II.,  who  was  then  about  lixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  His  youth  encouraged  the  .Stolians  to  make 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Peloponnesus.  That  people  were 
a  species  (^  freebooters,  and  the  terror  of  their  neighbouis ; 
yet  they  were  united,  like  the  Acheans,  in  a  confederacy  or 
league.  The  iBtolian  league  was  a  confederation  of  tribes  in- 
steaid  of  cities,  like  the  Achiean.  Its  history  is  involved  in  ob-  - 
•cnrity ;  but  it  must  at  all  events  have  had  a  fixed  oonstitntion 
even  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  since  Aris- 
totle wrote  a  treatise  on  it ;  and  al^  the  death  of  Alexander 
tra  find  the  Leagne  taking  a  prominent  port  in  the  Tamiiin  war. 
The  diet  or  council  of  the  league,  called  the  Fanietolicum,  assem- 
bled every  autumn,  generally  at  Thermon,  to  elect  the  strategus 
and  other  officers ;  but  the  details  of  its  afikin  were  conducted 
by  a  committee  called  Apodefi,  who  seem  to  have  fbnned  a  sort 
of  pennanent  council.  The  .Stolians  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  disorganised  sUte  of  Greece  ooniequent  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  to  extend  their  power,  and  had  gradually  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Locris,  Phoela,  Bceotia,  together  with  portions 
of  Acamonia,  Theesaly,  and  Bpirus.  Thus  both  the  Amphio- 
tyonic  Council  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  were  in  their  fovwt. 
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Tbey  had  eaily  wrested  Nanpactus  from  the  Acheana,  and  h*d 
subaequeatly  acquired  eereral  Felopoimesiaii  cities. 

f  9.  Sach  was  the  condition  of  the  .£toliaiu  at  the  tinM  of 
Philip's  acceeaion.  Soon  after  that  event  we  find  them,  undex 
the  leaderahip  of  Dorimachiu,  engaged  in  a  Beriea  of  beebootiiig 
expeditions  in  MesaenJa,  and  other  parts  of  Feloponnesoa.  Antna 
marched  to  the  aasiatance  of  the  Hesaeniane  at  the  head  of  the 
AchEoan  forces,  but  was  totally  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Caphym. 
The  Achteans  now  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except  throng  the 
aMJatance  of  Philip.  That  young  monarch  was  amfaitiouB  and 
enterpriiing,  posBesaing  coneidorable  military  ability,  and  much 
political  sagacity.  He  readily  listened  to  the  application  of  the 
Achffians,  and  in  220  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them.  The 
war  which  ensued  between  the  ^tolians  on  one  side,  and  the 
Achsans,  assisted  by  Philip,  on  the  other,  and  which  lasted 
abont  Uirce  yean,  has  been  called  the  Social  War.  Philip  guned 
several  victories  over  the  ^tolians,  but  he  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  them  in  217,  because  he  was  anxious  to  turn  hia 
arms  against  another  and'  more  formidable  power. 

i  10.  The  great  stru^le,  now  going  on  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
It  was  evident  that  Greece,  distracted  by  intestine  quairela, 
must  be  soon  swallowed  up  by  whichever  of  those  great 
states  might  pnive  sncoeasfiil ;  and  of  the  two,  &e  amintion  of 
the  RxKnans,  who  had  already  gained  a  footing  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  by  far  the  more  formidable  to 
Greece.  Philip's  inclination  to  take  part  in  the  gnat  struggle 
in  the  west  was  increased  by  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Romans  at  the  lake  of  Traramene ;  and  he  therefore  readily 
listened  to  the  advioe  and  solicitations  of  Demetrins  of  Pharos, 
who  had  been  driyea  by  the  Romans  from  his  lUyrian  dcanin- 
iona,  and  who  now  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  After  (he 
condnsian  of  the  peace  with  the  ^tolians  Philip  prepared  a 
la^e  fleet,  which  he  employed  to  watch  the  movcmoils  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  following  year  (216)  he  concluded  a  ttea^ 
with  Hannibal,  which,  among  other  clansee,  provided  that  the 
Romans  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  ctmquests  on  the 
eaatem  side  of  the  Adriatic.  He  even  meditated  an  invaskn 
of  Italy,  and  with  that  view  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Apollonia  and  Oricum.  But  though  he  succeeded  in 
taking  the  latter  city,  the  Romans,  under  M.  Valerius  Levinus, 
stuprised  his  camp  whilst  he  was  besitgiug  Apollonia;  and  as 
they  had  likewise  blockaded  the  month  of  the  river  Aons  with 
their  fleet,  Philip  was  compelled  to  bum  his  ships  and  retire. 
Meanwhile  Philip  had  acted  in  a  most  arbitary  tnanner  in  iba 
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afiaiiB  o(  Greece ;  uid  when  Aratue  lemoDBtnted  'with  him  re- 
Hpecting  his  ivoceedings,  be  got  rid  of  hia  former  liieiul  and  coun- 
sellor by  means  of  a  alow  ajtd  secret  poison  (b.c.  213). 

When  the  aSain  of  the  Bomsns  bad  begun  to  recover  in  Italy, 
they  directed  their  attention  more  serioiulj^  towards  Greece,  and 
in  the  year  311  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  iBlolians,  who 
wmre  now  weary  of  peace,  and  deoliired  war  agaiiut  Philip.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  the  Koouuis  made  tiiemB^vea  maBtera 
of  Zaeyathus,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  capital ;  and  having  also 
wrested  (EaiadfB  and  Naxo«  from  the  Acamanians  tmnsfened 
these  aoquisitiona  to  the  .StoUans,  and  retained  tbe  booty  for  tbem- 
selvee,  agreeably  to  tbe  treaty.  In  the  fbllowiag  year  tbe  town  of 
Antioyra  and  the  island  of  .Sgina  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

t  11'  In  B.C.  209,  tbe  Acheeans,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
.£toLans,  were  again  induced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Philip.  The 
spirit  of  tbe  AchBam  was  at  this  tinke  revived  by  PhiliptEmen, 
one  of  the  few  noble  characters  of  the  period,  and  who  has  been 
sWled  by  Plutarch  "  tbe  laat  of  tho  Greeks."  He  was  a  native 
of  Hegidopolis  in  Arcadia,  and  had  already  diHtioguiwhed  him- 
self in  the  Cleomenio  war,  and  eepeclally  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia, 
which  was  mainly  won  by  a  decisive  charge  which  be  made,  with- 
out orders,  at  the  bead  of  the  Ueg&lopohtan  horse.  In  210  he 
was  appointed  to  tbe  commtmd  of  the  Acluean  cavalry,  and  in 
208  he  was  elected  Stratc$[us  of  tbe  League.  In  both  these 
poflts  Philoptmnen  made  great  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Actuean  forces,  wluch  he  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  These  refbnna,  as 
well  as  the  public  spirit  with  which  be  had  insjared  the  Aclueans, 
were  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  207  Fhilopc»- 
men  gained  at  Mantinea  a  signal  victory  over  the  Laoediemoni- 
ana,  who  bad  joined  tbe  Roman  aUiance ;  4000  of  them  were 
left  upon  the  field,  and  among  them  Macbanidaa,  who  had  made 
fainuelf  Wraat  of  Sparta.  This  deoiaive  battle,  combined  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  who,  being  desunus  of  turning 
their  undivided  attention  towards  Carthage,  had  made  peace 
with  Philip  (205),  secured  Ibr  a  &w  years  tbe  tranquiUity  of 
Greece.  It  also  raised  the  fame  of  PhilopcBmen  to  its  highest 
point ;  and  in  the  next  Nemean  festival,  being  a  second  time 
general  of  the  league,  he  was  bailed  by  the  SMembled  Greeks  as 
tbe  libentor  of  their  country. 

4  12.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  tbe  second  Punic  war,  the  Ro- 
mans renewed  their  enter^isee  in  Greece,  &>r  which  the  conduct 
of  Philip,  who  had  asaistad  the  Carthaginians,  afibrded  them 
ample  pretence.  Philip's  attempts  in  the  .Sgean  sea,  and  in 
Attioa,  bad  also  caused  many  complaints  to  be  lodged  against  him 
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at  IU>cie;  aod  in  B.C.  200  the  Roiniuu  decl&ied  wai  agunat 
him.  Athens,  which  he  had  besieged,  vaa  lehered  by  a  Ho- 
man  fieet ;  but  before  he  withdrew,  Philip,  prompted  by  auger 
and  revenge,  di^)layed  hia  barbarisni  by  destroying  the  gardena 
andbuildingainthemburba,  including  the  Lyceum  and  the  tmnbs 
of  Hie  Attic  heroes  ;  and  in  a  second  incurncm  which  fae  made 
with  large  reinforcements,  he  committed  atill  greater  exceaaea. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  war  Ungered  on  without  any  do- 
dded  euccesB  on  either  side.  Bntin  198the  consul  T.Q,uinctiiiB 
Flamihinua  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Achaan  league  to  the 
Eoman  alliance  ;  and  as  the  .Stohans  had  prerioualy  deserted 
PhiUp,  both  these  powers  finight  for  a  short  time  on  the  same 
ude.  In  197  the  stniggle  between  the  Romans  and  Philip  waa 
brought  to  a  tenninatiott  by  the  battle  of  Cynoscephals,  near 
Ijcotusaa,  in  Theiaaly,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Uacedonian 
monarchy.  Philip  waa  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in  the  fel- 
lowing  year  ( 1 96)  a  treat)-  was  ratified  by  which  the  Uacedoniana 
were  compelled  to  renounce  their  supremacy,  to  withdraw  thcar 
garrisons  from  the  Grecian  towns,  to  surrender  their  fleet,  and 
to  pay  1 000  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  At  the  ensuing 
Isthmian  games,  Damininus  solemnly  proclaimed  the  fieedom 
of  the  Greeks,  and  was  received  by  them  with  overwhelming  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  Romans,  however,  still  held  the  fortrenea 
of  the  AcrocorinthuB,  Demetrias,  and  Chalcis  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1 94  that  they  showed  any  real  intention  of  carrying  out  Uieir 
promises  by  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Greece. 

^  13.  The  .Stoliane,  dissatiBfted  with  these  arrangements,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Xabia,  who  had  succeeded  Macbanidaa 
aa  tyrant  of  Sparta,  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  as  well  as 
Philip,  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Bomans.  But  Anti- 
ochus alone,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was  then  residing  aa  a 
refugee,  ventured  to  listen  to  these  overtures.  He  passed  over 
into  Greece  with  a  wholly  inadequate  force,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans  at  Theimopyle  {b.c  191).  The  iJGtoUans  were  now 
compelled  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  by  themselves. 
After  some  ineffectual  sttempla  at  tcsistaiice,  they  were  reduced 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  at  length  obtained,  but  on  the  moat 
humihating  conditions  (b.c.  189).  These,  as  dictated  to  them 
in  Ambracia,  by  H.  Futvius  Nobilior,  differed  but  htUe  from  au 
uneondititHi&I  surrender.  They  were  requited  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  to  renounce  all  the  conquests  they  had 
recently  made,  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  dOO  talenta,  and  to  engage 
in  future  to  aid  the  Somans  in  their  wan.  The  powa  of  the 
.Stolian  league  was  thus  t<>r  ever  crushed,  though  it  aeema  to 
have  existed,  in  name  at  leaat,  till  a  much  later  period. 
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t  14.  The  Aobffiaa  league  Btill  mibsuted,  but  wu  destiiwd 
before  long  to  experience  the  game  fate  u  its  rival.  At  liist, 
indeed,  it  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Romana,  and  even  ac- 
qiiiied  an  extension  of  members  through  their  influence,  but  this 
protectArate  involved  a  state  of  almost  absolute  dependence. 
PhilopcsmHL  also  had  succeeded,  in  the  year  192.  in  adding 
Sparta  to  the  I^eague,  which  now  embraced  the  whole  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  Spaita  having  displayed  symptoms  of  insuboi- 
dinatioa,  FhilopiKiien  march^  againat  it  in  168,  and  captured 
the  city  ;  when  he  put  to  death  eighty  of  the  leading  men,  com- 
manded all  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the 
receat  tyrants  to  leave  the  place  by  a  fixed  day,  razed  the  walls 
and  forbfications,  abolished  the  iuatitutions  of  Lycurgus,  and 
compelled  the  citizens  to  adopt  the  demoeratio  constitution  of 
the  Achieaiu.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans  regarded  with  satisfac- 
tioa  the  internal  dissensions  of  Greece,  which  they  Ibresaw 
would  ooiy  render  her  an  easier  pr^,  and  n^lected  to  answer 
the  appeaia  of  the  Spartans  for  protection.  In  183  the  Ues- 
senians,  under  the  leadership  of  Dinocrates,  having  revolted  fiom 
the  league,  Fhilopmmen,  who  had  nowattained  theageof  70,  led 
an  expedition  against  them  ;  but  having  fallen  irom  his  horse  in 
a  skirmish  of  cavalry,  he  was  captured,  and  conveyed  with  many 
circumatancea  of  igntmiiny  to  Unseat,  where,  after  a  sort  of 
mock  trial,  he  waa  esecut^.  His  fate  was  avenged  by  Lycortas, 
the  commander  of  the  Achaian  cavalry,  the  father  of  the  histo- 
lian  Folybius.  In  the  following  year,  Lyoortas,  now  StiaUgus, 
captured  Messene,  and  having  compelled  thorn  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Philop(Bmen  to  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives,  conveyed  the  ashes  of  that  general  to  Uegalopt^,  where 
they  were  interred  with  heroic  honours. 

i  15.  In  B.C.  179  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
FerseuB,  the  last  monarch  of  Macedmia.  The  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Phihp  had  been  spent  in  preparations  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  which  he  foresaw  to  be  inevitable  ;  and  when  Perseus 
ascended  the  throne,  he  found  himself  amply  provided  with  men 
and  laoney  for  the  impending  contest.  But,  whether  from  a 
sincere  deeiie  of  peace,  or  from  irresolutioQ  of  character,  he 
Bought  to  avert  an  open  rupture  as  loi^  as  poeaible,  and  one  <^ 
the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  obtain  fixim  the  Romans  a, 
renewal  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  concluded  with  his 
father.  It  is  probable  that  neither  party  was  sincere  in  the  con- 
clunon  of  this  peace,  at  least  neither  cooid  entertain  any  hope 
of  its  duration  ;  yet  a  period  of  seven  years  elapsed  before  the 
mutual  enmity  of  the  two  powers  brake  out  into  open  hostilities. 
Meanwhile,  Perseus  wu  not  idle  ;  he  secured  the  attachment  of 
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his  nitgecsts  by  equitable  and  popular  meBturee,  and  fanoed 
alliances  not  only  with  the  (ireeka  aod  the  Amatic  princes,  but 
abo  with  the  Thracian,  Ulyriau,  and  Celtic  tribes  which  sor- 
Tonuded  his  dominioiu.  The  Bomaus  naturally  viewed  tbcce 
pioceedinga  with  jealousy  and  Buspicion  ;  and  at  length,  is  172, 
Perseua  was  fbrmally  accused  before  the  Roman  senate,  by  Eo- 
menes,  king  of  FergainuB,  in  prason,  of  entertaining'  hoBtile  de- 
signs against  the  Soman  power.  The  murder  of  Eumenea  near 
Delphi,  on  his  return  hmnewaida,  of  which  PeneuB  waa  soqiected. 
aggravated  the  feeling  againgt  him  at  RooLe,  and  in  the  £illow 
ing  year  war  was  declared  against  him. 

Feneus  wa«  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  but  of  all  his  alhes,  only  Cotys,  king  of  the  Od^aiaiu, 
ventured  to  support  him  against  bo  tonnidabie  a.  Sx.  Yet  the 
war  was  protracted  three  yeaia  without  any  decisive  result ;  nay, 
the  balance  of  success  se«ned  on  the  whole  to  incline  in  favour 
of  Feraeus,  and  many  Btates.  which  before  were  wavering,  now 
showed  a  diapoaition  to  join  hia  cause.  But  his  ill-timed  parn- 
mony  restrained  him  &inn  taking  advantage  of  their  oflen,  and 
in  1 68  the  arrival  of  the  consul,  L.  .^Iroilius  Faulus,  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  affoiiB.  Perseus  waa  driven  from  a  etn^^ 
position  which  he  had  taken  up  on  the  hanks  of  the  Enipeua, 
forced  to  retreat  to  Pydna,  and  finally  to  accept  an  engagement 
near  that  town.  At  firat  the  Berried  ranks  of  the  phalanx 
seemed  to  promise  superiority ;  but  its  order  having  been  bn^en 
by  the  inequahtiee  of  the  ground,  the  Roman  legionaries  peoe- 
trated  into  the  disordered  mass,  and  committed  feorfid  carnage, 
to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  20,000  men.  Perseus  fled  first  to 
Fella,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  finally  to  the  sanctuaiy  of  the 
sacred  island  of  Samotbiace,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  but- 
render  himself  to  a  Roman  squadron.  He  was  carried  to  Rome 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Paulus  (167),  and  was  af^rwards  cast 
into  a  dungeon  ;  Erom  whence,  however,  he  was  liberated  at  the 
intercession  of  his  conqueror,  and  permitted  to  spend  the  le- 
mainder  of  his  life  in  a  sort  of  hcmourable  captivity  at  Alba. 
Such  WHS  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  which  was  now 
divided  into  lour  districts,  each  under  the  juriadietion  of  on  c^- 
garchical  council. 

i  16.  The  RcKnan  commissioners  deputed  to  Biiange  the 
Bifiaiis  of  Macodonia  did  not  confine  their  attention  to  that  pn>- 
vinoe,  but  evinced  their  deeigns  of  bringing  all  Gieece  under  the 
Roman  sway.  In  these  views  they  were  asiisted  by  voiious 
despots  and  traitors  in.diflerent  Grecian  cities,  and  eqiecially  by 
Callioratea,  a  man  of  great  infiueuoe  among  the  Acbeans.  and 
who  ibr  many  years  lent  himself  as  the  hose  tool  of  the  f 
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lo  effect  the  enalATement  o[  hie  country.  Aflei  the  &tl  of  Ms- 
cedonia,  Calhciates  deoouneed  more  than  a  thousand  leading 
AchteanB  who  had  favoured  the  caiue  of  FerseuB,  These,  among 
whom  was  Polybiua  the  historiaii,  were  apprehended  and  gent 
to  Rome  for  tiial.  Polybins  was  one  of  the  enrviTors,  who, 
after  a  captivity  of  serenteen  yeais,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  native  country.  A  still  harder  fate  was  experienced  by 
.£taha,  Bceotia,  Acamania,  and  Bpinu.  In  the  iatt-named 
country,  especially,  no  fewer  than  seventy  of  the  principal  towns 
were  abandoned  by  Faulua  to  his  soldiers  for  pillage,  and  150,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  sold  into  slavery. 

i  17.  An  obscure  quarrel  betwe«t  Athens  and  Oropns  was  the 
remote  cause  which  at  length  aflbrded  the  Romans  a  pretence 
for  crushing  the  small  remains  of  Grecian  independence  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Achfean  league.  For  some  time  Athens  had 
been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  political  mendicancy,  and  was  often 
fiiin  to  seek  assistance  in  her  distress  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Eastern  princes  or  of  the  Ftolemiei  of  Egypt.  In  the  year  156 
the  poverty  of  the  Athenians  became  so  urgent,  that  they  were 
induced  to  make  a  piratical  expedition  against  Oropus  tor  the 
purposes  of  plunder.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Oropians  the 
Roman  Senate  assigned  the  adjudication  of  the  matter  to  the 
Sicyonians,  who  condemned  the  Athenians  to  pay  the  large  fine 
of  ^0  talents.  In  order  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  this  fine  the 
Athenians  despatched  to  Rome  (in  151)  the  celebrated  embassy 
of  the  three  philosopbeis — Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaiis  the 
Peripatetic,  and  Cameadea,  the  founder  of  the  third  Academy. 
The  ambassadors  were  nominaUy  successful,  since  they  obtained 
a  reduction  of  the  fins  to  100  talents ;  a  sum,  however,  still 
much  greater  than  the  Athenians  were  in  a  condition  to  pay. 
The  subsequent  relations  between  Athens  and  Oropus  are  ob- 
scure ;  but  in  150  we  find  the  Oropians  complaining  of  a  fresh 
rnggiexan,  which  consisted  in  an  attack  upon  seme  of  their  citi- 
zens by  the  Athenian  soldiers.  On  this  occasion  the  Oropians 
appealed  for  protection  to  the  Achnan  league,  which,  however, 
at  first  declined  to  interfere.  The  Oropians  now  bribed  a  Spar- 
tan named  Menalcidas,  who  was  at  that  time  Strategus,  with  a 
present  of  10  talents ;  and  Menalcidas  employed  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence of  Callicrates  lo  procure  the  intervention  of  the  league. 
Menaloidas  having  subsequently  defrauded  Callicrates  of  the  suin 
which  he  had  premised  him,  the  latter  accused  him  of  having 
advised  the  Romans  during  his  administration  to  effect  the 
detachment  of  Sparta  ftom  the  league.  Menalcidas  escaped 
condemnatiwi  by  bribing  Dieuo,  his  successor  in  the  office  ol' 
Strategus.  But  sach  was  the  obloquy  incurred  by  Dirus  threugh 
2U 
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this  tnuuaction,  th&t  in  order  to  divert  pnblio  attentimi  {am 
himaet^  he  incited  the  Achmaiu  to  violent  meaauTes  againct 
Sparta,  which  ultimately  involved  the  league  in  a  fatal  sting;^ 
with  Rome.  His  pretext  for  making  war  on  the  Spartans  wai, 
that  instead  of  appealing  to  the  league  respecting  a  bonndaiy 
question,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  had  violated  ita  l»m 
by  iending  &  priva.te  embassy  to  Rome. 

t  18.  The  Spartans,  feeling  themselves  incompetent  to  resitt 
this  attack,  appealed  to  the  Romans  for  aasistance ;  and  in  147 
two  Roman  commiwioners  were  tent  to  Gieeoe  to  settle  these 
disputes.  These  oomniisBionera  decided  that  not  only  Sparta, 
but  Corinth,  and  all  the  other  cities,  except  thoae  of  Achaitt, 
Bhould  be  restored  to  their  independence.  This  dedaion  occa- 
sioned serious  riots  at  Corinth.  All  the  Spartana  in  the  town 
were  seized,  and  even  the  Roman  commiaaionerH  namwly  es- 
caped violence.  On  their  return  to  Rome  a  &eah  emhuay  was 
despatched  to  demand  satisfaction  for  these  outrages.  But  the 
violent  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Ctitotaiis,  then  Strat^us  of  the 
league,  rendered  all  attempla  at  accommodation  fruitless,  aiul 
after  the  return  of  the  amhaasadors  the  Senate  declared  war 
against  the  league.  The  cowardice  and  incompetence  of  Crito- 
laiis  as  a  general  were  only  equalled  by  his  previous  insolence. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Romans  under  Metellus  from  Maoedania 
he  did  not  even  venture  to  make  a  stand  at  Thermopylie  ;  and 
being  overtaken  by  them  near  Scarphea  in  Locris,  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and  never  again  beard  of.  Diieus,  who  gueceeded  him 
as  Strat«^UB,  displayed  rather  more  energy  and  courage.  But  a 
fresh  Roman  force  under  Miunmius  having  landed  on  the  isth- 
mus, D'ueUB  was  overthrown  in  a  battle  near  Corinth ;  and  that 
city  was  immediately  evacuated  not  only  by  the  troops  rf  lh« 
league,  bu^  also  by  the  greater  part  of^the  inhabitants.  On 
entering  it  Mummius  put  the  few  males  who  remained  to  the 
sword ;  sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves  ;  and  having  car. 
nod  away  all  ita  treasures,  consigned  it  to  the  flames  (b.c.  146). 
Corinth  was  filled  with  masterpieces  of  ancient  art ;  but  limn- 
mine  was  bo  insensible  of  their  surpasBing  excellence,  as  to 
stipulate  with  those  who  contracted  to  convey  them  to  Italy, 
that  if  any  were  lost  in  the  pateage,  they  should  be  replaced  by 
others  of  equal  value !  Mummius  then  employed  hunself  in 
chastising  uid  r^^lating  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  ten  conuntt- 
sionera  were  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  its  future  condition.  The 
whole  country,  to  the  borders  of  Max^onia  and  Epiriis,  wm 
formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaitt,  de- 
rived from  that  confederacy  which  had  made  the  li  '  ' 
for  it«  i>oUlical  e 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


§1,  I«t«rMh(Kil  of  Athenian  Mnlpture.  §3.  Scopas.  gS.  Prazitelu. 
§4.  SicjonUiiHchiMilorwulptura.  Euphranof,  LyeippaB.  ge.  Sicjo- 
tuanscboolofpaiiitiiis;.  Eupompns,  Phamphiliu,  Apellea.  go.  Arahi- 
teeturr.  S  1,  Period  alter  Alexander  the  Great.  Sehool  of  Rhodes, 
g  B.  Flnnder  of  Greek  works  of  art  b;  the  Komana. 

1 1 .  After  the  close  of  the  Peloponu«uBD  wai,  what  U  called 
the  second  or  later  Bchoot  of  Attic  sculpture  still  continued  to 
assert  its  pre-eminence.  In  style  and  character,  however,  it  pre- 
sented a  marked  diFerence  nwa  the  school  of  the  preceding 
age.  The  excitement  and  misfortunes  which  had  attended  the 
war  had  worked  a  great  change  in  the  Athenians.  This  waa 
communicated  to  their  works  of  art,  which  tiow  manifested 
an  expression  of  stmnger  passion  and  of  deeper  feeling.  The 
serene  and  composed  majesty  which  had  marked  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  the  earlier  artistg  altogether  Tanished.  The  new 
school  of  sculptures  preferred  to  take  other  deities  for  their  sub- 
jects than  those  which  had  been  selected  by  their  predecessors  ; 
and  Jove,  Hera,  and  Athena  gave  place  to  gods,  characterized  by 
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men  Tiolent  feelings  and  pawioiu,  nic})  as  Dionysus,  Apkradit^, 
and  Eros.  These  fbmiM  the  favorite  subjects  of  Uie  later 
Athenian  Hchool,  and  received  {rom  it  that  stamp  and  character 
of  iepteaentB.tion  which  they  retained  through  the  succeeding 
pjriod  of  classic  art.  A  change  ie  also  observiible  in  the  ma- 
terials employed,  and  in  the  technical  handling  of  them.  The 
magnificently  adorned  chTifSO-elepiicMtinea[a.tues  almost  wholly 
disappear ;  marble  becomes  more  frequently  used,  especially  by 
the  Athenian  statuaries,  and  the  whole  execution  is  aofier  and 
more  flowing. 

t  2.  The  only  two  artists  of  this  school  whom  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  are  Scopas  and  Fraxiteles,  Scopos  was  a  native 
of  FanH,  and  flourished  in  the  fiiBt  half  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  His  exact  date  can  not  be  ascertained,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing known  of  his  life,  except  in  connexion  with  his  woilo,  of 
which  some  specimens  still  remain.  Among  these  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  perystyle  which  surrounded  the  liau- 
s^ileura^  or  tomb  of  Mausoliu,  at  Halicamassus  {Budrurn),  some 
of  which  ore  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  {Budrum 
Ma.rbles).  Their  style  is  very  similar  to  th&t  of  the  sculptures 
ou  the  frieze  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  is 
of  the  sam3  period  of  art.*  Both  are  of  high  excellence,  but 
inferior  to  the  frieze  of  the  Faithenon.  Scopas,  however,  wm 
more  famaus  Ibr  single  statues  and  detached  groups  than  Sot 
architectural  sculpture.  His  statues  of  Aphrodite  were  very 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  That  of  the  victorious  Aphrodite  (Venus 
victrix)  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  ascribed  to  his  chisel  by  many 
competent  judges.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works  waa 
a  group  representing  Achilles  conducted  by  the  marine  deitiee  to 
the  island  of  Lsuc^.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Poseidon,  Thetia, 
and  Achilles,  surrounded  by  Nereids  on  dolphins,  huge  fishes 
and  hippocampi,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and  sea-monBters.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  heroic  grandeur  is  said  to  have 
baen  combined  with  grace.  A  group  better  known  in  modem 
limes,  fronj  a  copy  of  it  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Fbrence,  ia 
that  of  Niobe  and  her  children  slain  by  the  hands  of  Artemis 
and  Apollo.t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  filled  tbe  pediment 
of  a  temple.  At  a  later  period  it  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome,  but  it  was  a  disputed  point  ainong  the 
Romans  whether  it  was  &om  the  hands  of  Scopas  or  Praiitelee. 
la  the  noble  forms  of  the  countenances  grief  and  despair  arc 
protrayed  without  distortion.  Another  celebrated  work  of  Scopas 
was  the  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  which 
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AuguBtuB  placed  in  the  temple  which  ha  built  to  Apollo  on  the 
Palatine,  in  tbankagiviug  for  hig  victory  at  Actium.  The  copy 
of  this  statue  inthe  Vatican  is  figured  on  p.  551.  Scopu  was 
an  architect  as  tvell  as  a  statuary,  and  built  the  temple  of 
Athena  Ales  at  Tsgea,  m  Arcadia,  one  of  the  largest  and  meet 
magnificent  in  the  Peloponiteeua. 

i  3.  Praxiteles  was  contemporaiy  with  Scopas,  though  perhap* 
somewhat  younger.  Nothing  is  positively  known  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  was  at  least  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens, 
and  that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  connected  with 
that  inty.  He  excelled  in  representing  the  sof^r  beauties  of  the 
human  form,  and  especially  the  female  figure.  But  art  had  now 
sunk  Itmd  its  lafly  and  ideal  majesty.  The  Cnidian  Aphrodite, 
the  mastei-pieco  of  Praxiteles,  expressed  only  sensual  ehanns, 
and  was  avowedly  modelled  from  the  courtesan  Phij'ne.  Yet 
such  was  its  excellence  that  many  made  a  voyage  to  Cnidus  on 
purpose  to  behold  it ;  and  h>  highly  did  the  Cnidians  prize  it, 
that  they  refused  to  part  with  it  to  king  Nicomedes,  although  he 
ogered  to  pay  off  their  public  debt  in  exchange  for  it.  In  this 
work  Aphrodlt6  was  represented  either  as  just  entering  or  just 
quitting  the  bath  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
in  which  any  artist  had  ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  en- 
tirely divested  of  drapery.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  draped 
statue  of  the  goddess  for  the  Coans,  which  however  oevei  enjoyed 
so  much  reputation  as  the  former,  though  Praxiteles  obtained 
the  same  price  for  it.  He  also  made  two  statues  of  Eros,  one  of 
which  he  deemed  his  masteipiece.  It  is  related  that  in  his  fond- 
ness £jr  Pbryn^  he  promised  to  give  her  any  statue  she  might 
choose,  but  was  unwilling  to  tell  her  which  he  considered  his 
masterpiece.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point  Pbryii6  sent  a 
message  to  Praxiteles  that  his  house  was  on  fire ;  at  which  new> 
he  rubied  out  exclaiming  that  he  was  undone  if  the  fire  had 
touched  his  Satyr  or  hia  Eroe.  He  also  excelled  in  representing 
Dionysus  with  bis  fauns  and  satyn.  A  statue  of  Apollo,  known 
as  ApoUo  Sauioctonoi,  or  the  hzaid-killer,  was  among  his  most 
famous  pieces.  It  was  in  bronze,  and  numerous  copies  of  it  are 
still  extant. 

4  4.  The  later  Athenian  school  of  sculpture  was  succeeded  by 
the  Sicyonian  school.  It  is  chaiacterised  by  Tepresentations  of 
heroic  strength  and  of  the  form  of  athletm,  and  by  a  striving 
aAer  the  colossal.  Its  chief  artists  were  Kuphr&nor  and  Lysippus. 
Euphr&nor  was  a  ttative  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  but  practised 
his  art  at  Athens.  He  appears  to  have  flourished  during  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Maeedon,  and  beyond  the  period  of  Alexander's 
He  excelled  in  painting  as  well  as  in  statuary.     He 
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executed  figures  in  bronze  and  maible  of  all  nzee,  fnon  a  diiuk' 
ing-cup  to  a  colossal  statue.  One  of  his  most  celebmted  woiks 
was  a  statue  of  Paris.  Lysippus  was  a  native  of  Sicyoo,  and 
flounshed  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  tbe  Great.  He  was 
oiiginally  a  mere  workman  in  bronze,  but  through  his  genius 
and  a  s^lulous  study  of  nature  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  as 
a  statuary.  He  followed  the  school  of  Polycletus,  whose  Dory- 
phorus  formed  his  standard  model ;  but  by  this  course  of  study 
the  ideal  of  art  was  sacrificed  to  the  merely  natural.  Hercules, 
a  human  hero,  was  tbe  fiLvonrite  mbject  of  bis  chisel ;  but  he 
deviated  from  former  models,  in  which  Hercules  wa«  endowed 
with  ponderous  strength,  and  represented  him  as  characteiised 
by  strength  and  agility  combined.  ThiB  type  was  adopted  by 
subsequent  artists.  The  celebrated  Parnese  Hercules  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  is  probably  a  copy  of  one  of  his  wotb. 
Lysippus  excelled  in  portraits;  in  which  department  he  also 
adhet«d  to  his  ^inciples  of  art,  and  followed  nature  so  closely 
as  to  portray  even  the  defects  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  in  tus 
busts  of  Alexander,  he  did  not  omit  his  wry  neck.  Neverthe- 
less, that  monarch  was  so  pleased  with  his  performances,  that 
he  forbade  anybody  but  Lysippus  and  Apelles  to  represent  him. 
The  most  renowned  of  Lysippus's  statues  of  Alexander  was  that 
which  represented  him  brandishing  a  lance,  and  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  companion  to  the  picture  of  Apelles,  in  which  be 
wielded  a  thunderbolt. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  features  of  Alexander  pervade 
most  of  the  heroic  statues  of  this  period.  Lyiippns  worked 
principaUy  in  bronze.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  productions 
was  an  equestrian  group  <^  the  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  tbe  Granicus.  His  works  were  very  mimerous,  and  are  said 
to  have  amoniLted  to  ISOO. 

i  5.  With  regard  to  painting,  the  Aaatio  school  of  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius  was  also  succeeded  by  a  Sicyonian.  school,  of  which 
Eupompus  may  be  considered  as  the  founder.  He  was  excelled, 
however,  by  his  pupil  Pamphilua,  who  was  renowned  as  a  teacher 
of  his  art,  and  founded  a  sort  of  academy.  His  period  of  in- 
struction extended  over  ten  years,  and  his  fee  was  a  talent. 
The  school  of  Pamphilus  produced  several  celebrated  artists,  of 
wbtm  Apelles  was  by  far  the  greatest. 

Apelles  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  he  studied  ten  years  under  Pamphilus  at 
Amphipolis ;  and  subsequently,  even  slier  he  had  attained  some 
reputation,  under  Melanthius  at  Sicyon.  Thus  to  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  Ionic  school  he  added  the  scientific  accuracy  of 
tbe  Sicyiwiian.    The  graaler  part  of  his  liie  sMins  to  hav«  been 
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spent  at  the  court  of  PeU&.  He  was  waimly  patnxuBed  l^  Ales.- 
Mider,  who  frequently  visited  his  studio,  and,  as  mentioned 
before,  granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pointing  his  por^ 
trait.  In  one  of  these  viaitH  Alexander  b^an  to  descant  on 
art,  but  exposed  his  ignoraoce  so  muoli  that  Apellea  gave  him  a 
polite  hint  to  be  sfient,  as  the  boys  who  were  grinding  the 
colours  were  laughing  at  him.  He  appears  to  have  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  after  the  death  of  that 
mooairch  to  have  travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe  at  the  court  of  king  Ptolemy 
in  Egypt.  The  character  of  Apelles  pre«enta  us  with  traitg  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  siHy  vanity  of  Zeuxis.  He  was  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  own  faults,  as  welt  as  the  merits  of  others. 
la  fact,  there  wss  only  one  point  in  which  he  asserted  his  supe- 
riority over  his  contemporaries,  namely,  grace  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  no  vain  aaeumption.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  leam  from  the  humblest  oritics.  With  this  view  he  was 
accustomed  to  exhibit  his  unfinished  pictures  before  his  house, 
and  to  conceal  himaelf  behind  them  m  order  to  bear  the  cri- 
ticisms  of  the  passers  by.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  <^  one  of  his  figutee,  which  Apelles 
corrected.  The  next  time  he  passed,  the  cobbler,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  his  criticism,  began  to  remark  upon  the  leg ; 
at  which  the  artist  loet  all  patience,  and  rushing  from  behind  his 
picture,  commanded  the  cobbler  to  keep  to  his  shoes.  Hence 
the  proverb,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam," — let  the  cobbler  stick 
to  his  last.  His  conduct  towards  his  contemporary  Protogenes 
of  Rhodes  exhibits  a  generosity  not  always  found  among  rival 
.  artists.  On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  Apelles  saw  that  the  works  of 
Protogenes  were  scarcely  at  all  valued  by  hiscountrymcn;  where- 
upon he  ofiered  him  fiily  talents  for  one  of  his  pictures,  at  the 
same  time  spreading  the  report  that  ha  fneant  to  sell  it  againas 
one  of  his  own.  Apelles  studied  with  the  greatest  industry,  and 
always  went  on  trying  to  impxive  himself;  yet  he  knew  when 
to  leave  oS  correcting  bis  pictures,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  over  care  often  spoiled  a  piece.  His  piotures  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  on  moveable  panels,  and  he  was  probably  the  first 
who  used  a  sort  of  varnish  to  his  pictures  with  an  effect  somo- 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  modem  toning  or  glazing.  He  gene- 
tally  painted  smgle  figures,  or  groups  of  only  a  tew.  He  excelled 
in  portraits,  among  the  most  c^hrated  of  which  was  that 
already  mentioned  of  Alexander  wielding  the  thunderbolt.  The 
hand  which  held  it  seemed  to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  in 
order  to  heighten  this  effect  of  fbreahortening,  Alexander's  com- 
plexion was  made  dark,  though  in  reality  it  was  light.     The 
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price  paid  for  thii  picture  wu  twenty  talents.  But  the  most 
admiied  of  all  hia  paintings  wu  the  "Aphrodite  (Venua)  Ana- 
dyomene"*  or  Aphrodite  Tiaing  from  the  Sea.  The  goddem 
was  represented  ringing  her  hair,  whilst  the  fidling  dn^  formed 
a  Teil  around  her.  It  was  originally  painted  for  the  temple  of 
.XscolapiuB  at  Cos,  and  was  afterwards  placed  by  Augostua  in 
the  temple  which  he  dedicated  t«  Julius  Csw  at  Rome.  Ajiother 
figure  of  Aphrodite,  also  painted  for  the  Coan8,ApeUes  left  incom- 
plete at  his  death,  and  nobody  could  be  found  to  finish  it.  By 
thegeneral  consent  of  the  ancients  Apelles  was  the  first  of  paint- 
«s,  and  some  of  the  later  Latin  poets  use  his  name  as  a  synonyma 
for  the  ah  itself. 

1 6.  The  architecture  of  this  period  was  marked  rather  by 
the  laying  out  of  cities  in  a  nobler  and  more  convenient  fa^on, 
and  by  the  increase  of  splendour  in  private  residences,  than  by 
any  improvement  in  the  style  of  public  buildings  and  temples. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  caused  the  foundation  of  new  cities, 
and  introduced  into  the  East  the  architecture  of  Greece.  The 
two  finest  examples  of  cities  which  arose  in  this  manner  were 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  regularity  of  its 
plan,  the  colosssd  size  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  beauty  and 
solidity  of  its  private  houses,  rendered  Alexandria  a  sort  of  model 
city ;  yet  it  was  probably  surpassed  1^  Antioch  in  the  pleasing 
nature  of  the  impression  produced.  The  fittings  and  iuraittue 
of  the  apartments  kept  pace  with  the  increased  external  splen- 
dour of  private  dwellings.  This  age  was  also  distinguished  by 
its  splendid  sepulchral  monuments :  the  one  to  the  memory  <^ 
bet  husband  Mausolus,  erected  at  Halicamassus,  by  the  Carian 
queen  Artemisia,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonden  of 
the  world.  It  was  adorned  with  sculptural  decorations  by  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  later  Attic  school.  (Seep.  580.)  At  tbo 
same  time  temple  architecture  was  not  neglected ;  but  the  simple 
and  Bohd  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  chaste  grace  of 
the  Ionic,  bfgan  to  give  place  to  the  more  florid  Corinthian. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  monuments  of  this  period  still 
extant  is  the  Choragio  Mommient  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens, 
vulgajrly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  dedicated 
by  liberates  in  B.C.  335,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  the 
architrave,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  chorua 
of  Lysicrates  in  the  dramatic  contests.  It  is  a  small  circular 
building  on  a  square  basement,  of  white  marble,  and  covered  by 
a  cupola,  supp<nted  by  six  Corinthian  columns  :  the  summit  tn 
the  cupola  was  formerly  crowned  by  the  tripod,  which  Lysicr«tea 
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had  gained  as  the  prize.  The  frieze  of  the  monument,  of  which 
there  axe  casta  in  the  British  Huseum,  repreaents  the  destruction 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysus  and  his  attendants.  A 
drawing  of  the  monument  is  given  on  p.  434,  and  portions  of 
the  frieze  are  figured  on  pp.  455,  456.  Another  extant  monu- 
ment of  this  period  at  Athens  is  the  Uoroh^um  of  Androuioiu 
CyrrhesleB,  probably  erected  about  b,c.  100,  and  vulgarly  called 
the  "  Temple  of  the  Winds,"  from  the  figures  of  the  Winds  upon 
its  faces.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower,  with  its  eight  sidea  facmg 
respectively  the  direction  of  the  eight  winds  into  which  the 
Athenian  compass  was  divided.  The  directions  of  the  several 
sides  are  indicated  by  the  figures  and  names  of  the  eight  winds, 
which  were  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature.  On 
the  summit  of  the  building  there  stood  originally  a  bronze  fig- 
ure of  a  Tritmi,  holding  a  wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  tnnung 
on  a  pivot,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  weathercock.  (See  drawing  on 
p.  617.) 

t  7.  After  the  age  of  Alexander,  Greek  art  b^an  visibly  to 
decline.     The  great  artists  that  had  gone  before  had  fixed  the 


nical  details  of  handling  and  treatment  had  been  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  and  development.  The  attempt  to 
outdo  the  great  masterpieces  wliich  already  existed  induced  ar- 
lists  to  depart  from  the  simple  grace  of  the  ancient  models,  and 
to  replace  it  by  striking  and  theatrical  efiect.  The  pomp  of  the 
monarchs  who  had  divided  amongst  them  the  empire  of  Alexan- 
der required  a  display  of  eastern  magnificence,  and  thus  also  led 
to  a  meretricious  style  in  art.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impogaible 
that  the  innate  excellence  of  the  Greek  schools  should  disappear 
altogether  and  at  once.  The  perfect  models  that  were  always 
present  could  not  fail  to  preserve  a  certain  d^ree  of  taste  ;  and 
even  af^cr  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  find  many  wotks  of  great 
excellence  produced.  Art,  however,  began  to  emigrate  from 
Greece  to  tiie  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor :  Khisdes,  espe- 
cially, remained  an  eminent  echool  of  art  almost  down  to  the 
Christian  eta.  This  school  was  an  immediate  ofTshoot  of  that 
of  Lyuppns,  and  its  chief  founder  was  the  Rhodian  Chares,  who 
flounshed  about  the  b^inning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  His 
most  noted  work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  worl^.  It  was  of  bronze,  and  105  feet  high.  It 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Ehodes ;  but  the  state- 
ment that  its  legs  extended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  does 
not  rest  on  any  authentic  fbnndatbn.  It  was  twelve  years  in 
2c* 
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erecting,  at  a  coat  of  300  talents,^  and  vat  bo  large  that  there 
wera  few  -yrho  oould  embrace  its  thumb.  It  wu  OTerliuown  bf 
an  earthquake  56  yean  after  4tg  erectian.  But  the  most  beau- 
tUiil  work  of  the  Rhodian  school  at  this  period  ia  the  fiuoous 
group  of  the  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican,  ao  well  known  by  its  many 
eopiea.  (See  drawing  on  p.  579.)  It  wa»  the  work  of  three 
Bculptora,  Ageaander,  Polydorus,  and  Atheoodorua,  In  thii  group 
the  pathoa  of  physical  sufiering  ia  espreaeed  in  the  hi^ieat  de- 
gree, but  not  without  a  certain  theatrical  air  and  atraining  fiir 
efiect,  which  the  beat  age  of  Greek  art  would  have  rejected. 
To  the  same  achool  belongs  the  celebrated  group  called  the  Far- 
neiian  bull,  in  the  lluseum  at  Naples,  representing  Zethus  and 
Amphton  tniuiing  Diice  to  &  wild  bull,  in  order  to  avenge  their 
motlier.  (See  drawing  on  p.  564.)  It  waa  the  woric  of  two 
brothers,  ApoUonius  and  Tauriscua  of  TraUes.  About  the  same 
time  eminent  schools  of  art  flourished  at  Feigamut  and  Bpheaoa. 
To  the  {oTtnei  may  be  referred  the  celebrated  dying  gladiator  in 
the  Capttoline  Muaeum  at  Some,  and  to  the  latter  the  Bo^heae 
gladiator  in  the  Louvn.  The  well-known  statue  of  Aphrodite 
at  Florence,  called  the  "  Venus  de  Uedici,"  also  belongs  to  the 
same  period.  It  waa  executed  by  an  Athenian  artist  named 
Cleomenee,  whose  exact  date  is  imknown,  but  who  lived  be£>re 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  in  B.C.  146. 

k  8.  When  Greece  began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
the  treaaures  of  Greek  art  were  conveyed  by  degrees  to  Roote, 
where  ultimately  a  new  school  arose.  The  triumpha  over  Phil- 
ip, Antiochua,  the  .£to!ians,  and  others,  but,  above  alt,  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth,  and,  auhaequentty,  the  victories  over  Mithridatea 
and  Cleopatra,  filled  Rome  with  works  of  art  The  Roman 
generala,  the  governors  of  provinces  f  aa  Veirea),  and  finally,  the 
empetota,  continued  the  work  of  Bpoliation  ;*  but  so  prodigious 
was  the  number  of  waiks  of  art  in  Greece,  that,  even  in  the 
aeeoTkd  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Fausanias  visited  it, 
its  templea  and  other  public  buildings  were  atill  crowded  with 
statues  and  paintii^ 
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CHAPTER  XLVni. 

'    TBS     PELOPONNSSIAH 


§  1.  Tlis  drsnu.  Hie  Middle  comedy.  The  Stv  comody;  Fhilemop, 
Henander.  S  3.  Oratory.  CircamatanoeB  whiebfavouredit  atAthent. 
§3.  Its  Sicilian  origin.  §4.  Ilie  ten  Attic  oratore :  Aatiphon,  Ando- 
cideB,Lyuaa,lHMiratea,lHeu>.j£achines,Lycur^i]B,  Demos  ttienea,Hjpe- 
rides,  and  Dinraflhiu.  SB.  Athenioa  phiioiophy,  Plato,  g  6.  Sketch 
of  his  philoBopliy.  §7.  ThaMegarica,(>raiittios,andCjTiicg.  §B.The 
Academiciana.     8  9.  Ariatotle  and  the  Peripatetics.     §  10.  The  Stoice 


and Epicureaoa.  ^  U.The  Aleiandrianechoolofliterature.  g  12. 1«ter 
Greek  irriters:  PalybiiiH,DiaDyeiiisof  Halicarnaiuua,DiodoniB8tcnliis, 
Arrian,  Appian,  Fiutarch,  Josepbui,  Strabo,  Paiuaniaa,  Dion  Caaaiaa, 
LniuaD,  GaLen.    g  IS.  The  GreckScripturee  and  Fathers.    Concliuion. 

4  1.  In  reriewing  the  preceding  period  of  Greek  literature,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  decline  of  tragedy  at 
Athens.  It  continued,  indeed,  still  to  subsist ;  but  afier  the  great 
tragio  triumvirate  we  have  no  authors  who  have  come  down  to 
lis,  or  whose  works  were  at  all  con^)arable  to  those  of  their 
predecessors.  There  are,  however,  &  few  names  that  should  be 
recorded ;  as  that  of  Agathon,  the  contemporary  and  &iend  of 
Euripides,  whoso  compositions  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
flowery  elegance  than  for  force  or  sublimity :  of  lophon,  the 
aim  of  Sophocles,  whose  undutifiil  conduct  towards  his  father 
bus  been  already  mentioned,  the  author  of  50  tragedies,  which 
gained  considerable  reputation :  of  Sophocles,  the  grandson  of 
the  great  tragic  poet :  and  of  a  second  Euripides,  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  one.  With  r^ard  to  comedy  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent     After  the  days  of  AriBtophanes  it  took,  indeed,  a 
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wholly  difierent  form ;  but  &  form  which  lendered  it  &  mora 
peifeA  imit&tion  of  n&ture,  and  established  it  as  the  model  of 
that  species  of  compcwtion  in  eveiy  civilized  naticm  of  after- 
tiroes.  We  have  already  notioed,  in  the  plays  of  Atistophiuies 
lijaiselC  a  traDsitioD  from  the  genuine  Old  Comedy  to  the  Uiddlo 
(Comedy.  The  latter  still  continued  to  be  in  some  d^ree  po- 
litical ;  but  peraons  were  no  longer  introduced  upon  the  stage 
under  their  real  names,  and  the  oSice  of  the  chorus  was  very 
much  curtailed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  connecting  link  between 
th:  Old  Comedy  and  the  New,  or  the  Comedy  of  Manners. 
The  most  diHtinguiahed  authors  of  the  Uiddle  Comedy,  besides 
Aristophanes,  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.  The  New  Comedy 
arose  after  Athens  had  become  subject  to  the  Macedonians. 
Politics  were  now  excluded  from  the  stage,  and  the  materials 
of  the  dramatic  poet  were  derived  entirely  from  the  fictitious 
adventurea  of  persons  in  private  hfe.  The  two  moat  distin- 
guished writers  of  this  school  were  Philemon  and  Menander. 
Philemon  was  probably  bora  about  the  year  360  B.C.,  and  was 
other  a  Cillcian  or  SyraxMisan,  but  came  at  an  early  age  to 
Athens.  He  ia  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  New  Comedy, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  by  his  younger 
contemporary  Menander.  Philemon  was  a  prolific  author,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  97  plays,  of  which  otAy  a  few  fragments 
remain.  Menander  was  an  Athenian,  and  was  bom  in  n.c.  342. 
Oiopithes,  his  father,  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  was  the  person  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  one 
of  his  extant  speeches.*  Menander  was  handsome  in  person, 
and  of  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  but  luxurious  and  efiemioate 
in  his  habits.  Demetrius  Phalerus  was  his  friend  and  patron. 
He  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  52,  whilst  swimming  in  the  har- 
bour of  Pineus.  He  wrote  upwards  of  100  comedies ;  yet  during 
his  lifetime  his  dramatic  career  wsa  not  so  succeBefiil  as  hu 
subsequent  fame  would  eeem  to  promise,  and  he  gained  the  prize 
only  eight  times.  The  broader  humour  of  liis  rival  Philemon 
seems  to  have  told  with  more  efiect  tm  the  popular  car.  But 
the  unanimous  praise  of  posterity  made  ample  compensation  for 
this  injurious  UE^lect,  and  awakens  our  r^ret  for  the  loss  of  cme 
of  the  most  elegant  writere  of  antiquity.  The  number  of  his 
fragments,  collected  from  the  writings  of  various  authors,  show 
how  extenmvely  he  was  read ;  but  unfortunately  none  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  convey  to  us  an  adequate  idea  of  his  style 
and  genius.  The  comedies,  indeed,  of  Plautus  and  Terence  may 
give  us  a  general  notion  of  the  New  Ceonedy  of  the  Gredcs,  {rem 
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which  they  were  confewedly  drawn ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  works  even  of  the  latter  Roman  writec  fall  far 
short  of  the  wit  and  elegemce  of  Kenander. 

i  2.  The  latter  days  of  literary  Athens  were  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  genius  of  iux  orators  and  philosopben.  Both 
rhetoric  aitd  philosophy  were  at  first  cultivated  exclusively  by 
the  sophists,  and,  tUt  the  time  of  Socrates,  remained  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Socrates,  by  directing  the  attention  of 
philosophers  to  the  more  useful  questions  of  morals,  eflected  a 
separation  between  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Alter  his  time  we 
find  various  schools  of  moral  philosophy  springing  up,  as  the 
Academicians,  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  Si^c.,  whilst  the  more  technical 
part  of  the  art  of  speaking  became  a  distinct  pTofession. 

The  extreme  democratical  nature  of  the  Athenian  institutions, 
espedalty  after  the  reforms  of  Pericles,  rraidered  it  indispensable 
for  a  pubha  man  to  possess  some  oratorical  skill.  All  pnblio 
business,  both  pohtical  and  judicial,  was  transacted  by  the  citi- 
zens themselves  in  their  courts  and  pubhc  assemblies.  The 
assembly  of  the  people  decided  all  questions  not  only  of  domestic 
policy,  but  even  those  which  concerned  their  foreign  relations. 
They  not  only  made  but  administered  the  laws  ;  and  even  their 
courts  of  justice  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  public  assem- 
blies, from  the  number  of  dicasts  who  composed  them..  The 
vast  majority  of  those  who  met  either  in  the  public  assemblies 
or  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  men  of  no  pohtical  or  legul 
braining.  The  Athenian  citizen  was  a  statesman  and  a  judge  by 
prerogative  of  birth.  Although  he  took  an  oath  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  he  was  far  from  considering  himself  hound 
to  make  them  his  study,  or  to  decide  according  to  their  letter. 
The  frequency  and  earnestness  with  which  the  orators  remind 
the  dicasts  of  their  oath  betray  their  apprehension  of  its  viola- 
ti(m.  It  contained,  indeed,  a  very  convenient  clause  for  lender 
ctmsciences,  as  it  only  bound  the  dicast  to  decide  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment;  and  the^use  which  might  be  mads 
of  this  loophole  by  a  clever  advocate  is  pointed  out  by  Aris- 
totle.* Hence  it  is  surprising  how  httle  mfluence  the  written 
code  had  on  the  decision  of  a  case.  The  oralore  usually  drew 
their  topics  from  extraneous  circumstances,  or  from  the  general 
character  of  their  adversary,  and  endeavoured  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  their  andience  by  personal  reflections  wholly  foreign 
to  the  nutter  in  hand,  and  which  modem  courts  would  not 
tolerate  Ibr  a  moment.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  natural  tem- 
perament o(  the  Athenians  rendered  them  highly  susceptible 
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of  the  channa  c^  eloquence.  They  enjoyed  the  intellectual  frls- 
duitonhip  of  two  rivftl  orators,  and  eyen  their  mutual  jeproadiea 
and  abuse. 

4  3.  It  ifl  remarkable,  however,  that,  though  the  Boil  of  Attica 
was  thuH  naturally  adapted  to  the  oultiration  of  eloquence,  the 
first  regular  professors  of  it,  as  an  art,  were  foreignns.  Prata> 
goras  of  Abdeia,  who  visited  Athens  in  the  ettrUer  part  of  the 
mth  century  before  Christ,  was  the  first  ^lo  gave  lesams  in 
rhetoric  for  moQey.  He  was  followed  by  Prodicua  of  Ceoa,  and 
Gorgias  of  Leontini ;  the  latter  of  whom  especially  was  very 
celebrated  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  art,  however,  had  been 
established  in  Sicily  before  the  time  of  Gorgiss  WGorax  and  his 
pupil  Tisias.  Corax  has  been  regarded  as  the  fonnder  of  tech- 
nical oratory,  and  was  at  all  events  the  Jirst  who  wrote  a  treatisa 
on  the  subject.  The  appearance  of  Go^as  at  Athens,  whither 
he  went  as  ambassador  from  Leontiui,  in  427  B.C.,  produced 
a  great  sensation  among  the  Athenians,  who  retained  him  in 
their  city  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  his  instructicHU.  His 
Imtures  were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons,  and  at- 
tracted many  from  the  schools  of  the  philosophers.  His  merit 
must  have  been  very  great  to  have  drawn  so  much  attention  in 
the  best  Umes  of  Athens;  and  we  are  told  by  Cieeni  that  he  alone 
of  all  the  sophists  was  honoured  with  a  golden,  and  not  merely 
a  gilt,  statue  at  Delphi. 

i  4.  The  Athenians  had  estaulished  a  native  school  of  elo- 
quence a  little  before  the  appearance  of  Gorgias  among  than. 
The  earliest  of  their  professed  orators  was  Antiphon  (boni  n.c. 
480),  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ten  contain^  in  the 
Alexandrian  canon.  Gorgias  seems  to  have  been  known  at 
Athens  by  his  works  before  he  appeared  there  in  person ;  and 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Antiphon  was  to  establish  a  more 
solid  style  in  place  of  his  dazzling  and  sophistical  rhetoric. 
Thucydides  was  among  the  pupils  in  the  schotd  which  he  ttpeucA, 
and  is  said  to  have  owed  mudi  to  his  master.  Antiphon  was 
put  to  death  in  411  B.C.  for  the  part  which  be  took  in  establishing 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Huntfared.  Fifteen  of  his  orationa  have 
come  down  to  us. 

The  remaining  nina^ttiD  orators  contained  in  the  Alexandrian 
canon  were  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isbus,  ^sohinea,  Ly- 
curgus,  Demoetboies,  Hyperides,  and  Dinarchus.  Andocide*, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  concerned  with  Alcibiadea  in 
the  afiairof  the  Henna,*  was  bom  at  Athens  in  n.c.  467,  and  died 
probably  about  391.  We  have  at  least  tbrae  genuine  oratiooa  of 
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his,  which,  however,  toe  not  distinguished  by  any  paidcaUr 
merit. 

Lysias,  also  bom  at  Athens  in  458,  was  much  superior  to 
him  as  an  orator,  but  being  a  metic,  or  leaidBat  alien,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  apeak  in  the  oasembliea  or  courts  of  justioe, 
and  therefore  wrote  onitioaa  for  othet«  to  deliver.  Of  these  36 
are  extant,  but  some  are  incomplete,  and  others  jirobably  spu- 
rious. His  style  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  Attic  idiom, 
and  his  orations  are  characterized  by  indescribable  gracefulnesa, 
combined  with  energy  and  power. 

Isocrates  was  bom  in  436.  Af^r  receiving  the  inMnKtionB  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  sophists  of  the  day,  he  became  him- 
self a  speech  writer  and  profenor  o[  rhetoric ;  his  weakly  consti- 
tutimi  and  natural  timidity  preventiiig  him  Irom  taking  a  part 
himself  in  public  life.  His  style  is  tota^  periodic  than  that  of  the 
other  Attic  onUora,  and  betrays  that  it  was  meant  to  be  read 
rather  than  spoken.  Although  pure  and  elegant  it  is  wanting 
in  simphoity  and  vigour,  and  becomes  occasionally  monotonoiu, 
through  the  racnnence  of  the  same  turns.  Isociales  made  away 
with  himself  in  338,  aflar  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghnronea,  in  despair, 
it  is  said,  of  his  country's  fate.  Twenty-one  of  his  speeches 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  took  great  pains  with  his  compo- 
sitinifi,  and  is  reported  to  have  spent  ten,  or,  according  to  others, 
fifteen  years  over  his  Panegyric  oration. 

Issms,  according  to  some,  was  a  mitiveof  Chalois  ;  others  call 
him  an  Athenian ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  came' 
at  a  very  early  age  to  Athens.  His  exact  date  is  not  known,  but 
he  flouriahed  between  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the 
acceasioi  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  opened  a  scbocl  of  rhetoric 
at  Atbsos,  and  is  said  to  have  nmnbered  DemoBtbenes  among 
his  pupils.  The  raatioos  of  Israus  were  exclusively  judicial,  and 
the  whole  of  the  eleven  which  have  come  down  to  us  turn  on 
the  sutiiect  (S  inheritances. 

Of  iBschines,  the  antagtmist  of  DemoBthenea,  we  have  already 
had  oecasitn  to  qieok.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  389,  and  was 
a  native  of  Attica,  but  <£  low,  if  not  servile,  origin,  and  of  a 
mother  of  mote  than  equivocal  repntatian.  This,  however,  is 
die  acconnt  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  £icbinea  himself  tells  a  dif- 
ferent story.  He  was  suocessively  an  assistant  in  his  father's 
school,  a  gymnastic  teacher,  a  scribe,  and  an  actor ;  for  which 
last  profession  a  strong  and  Bonoroiu  voice  peculiarly  qualified 
him.  He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  where  he  achieved  more 
•uccess ;  for  beudes  a  vigorous  athletic  form,  he  was  endowed 
withconsiderable  courage.  The  reputation  which  he  gained  in  the 
battle  of  Tamyiue  encouraged  him  to  come  forwards  as  a  public 
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speaker.  As  a  politician  he  was  at  firet  a  Tiolent  anti-Mace- 
donian ;  bnt  aflei  his  embassy  along  with  Demosthenes  and 
othen  to  Phihp's  court,  he  was  the  coiiBtaiit  advocate  of  peace. 
Dmnotthenes  and  .Sschines  now  became  the  leading  speaken  on 
their  respective  sides,  and  the  heat  of  poUtical  animosity  soon 
d^enerated  into  penooal  hatred.  In  343,  Demosthenes  charged 
,£icliinea  with  having  received  bribes  iiom  Philip  duiing  a 
second  embassy ;  and  the  speech,  or  rather  pamphlet*— Jbr  h 
was  not  spoken — in  which  he  brought  ibrward  this  accutalion, 
was  answered  in  another  by  ,£schines.  The  result  of  this 
charge  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  detracted  from  the 
popularity  of  Machines.  Wehavealreadyadvertedtohisimpeacb- 
ment  of  Cteaiphon,  and  the  celebrated  reply  of  DemoMhenes  in 
hisflpeechi&C0rona.t  After  the  banishment  of  ,£schinea  on  this 
occasion  (b.c.  330),  he  spent  several  years  in  lona  and  Garia, 
where  fae  employed  himself  in  teaching  rhetoric.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  he  retired  to  Rhodes,  and  established  a 
school  of  eloquence,  which  afterwaids  became  very  celebrated, 
and  which  held  a  middle  place  between  Attic  simpUcity  oa  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ornate  Asiatic  style  on  tl^e  other.  He  died  in 
Samos  in  314.  As  an  orator  he  was  second  only  to  DemoBthenes. 
He  never  published  more  than  three  of  his  speeches,  which  have 
eaate  down  to  us  ;  namely  that  against  Timarcbus,  that  on  the 
Embassy,  and  the  one  against  Cteeiphon. 

Of  the  life  of  his  great  rival,  Demosthenes,  we  have  alrea^ 
given  some  account,  and  need  therefore  only  speak  here  ca 
his  literary  merits.  The  verdict  of  his  contemporaries,  ratified 
by  posterity,  has  pronounced  Demoatbenes  the  greatest  oratav 
that  ever  lived.  The  principal  element  of  his  success  must  be 
traced  in  his  purity  of  purpoee,  which  gave  to  his  aiguoients  all 
the  force  of  conscientious  conviction ;  and  which,  when  aided 
by  a  powerful  logic,  perspicuous  arrangement,  and  the  most  un- 
daunted courage  in  tearing  the  mask  from  the  pretensions  (J  his 
adversaries,  rendered  his  advocacy  almost  irresistible.  The  efiect 
of  bis  speeches  was  still  further  heightened  by  a  wratderful  and 
almost  magic  force  of  diction.  It  cannot,  however,  be  suppceed 
that  his  orations  were  dehvered  in  exactly  that  perfect  fonn  in 
which  we  now  possess  tbem.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  thcw 
were  carefully  revised  for  publication  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
any  trifling  defects  in  form  and  compositian  must  have  beat 
more  than  compensated  by  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  ond  de- 
livery. This  is  attested  by  the  well  known  anecdote  ofJEachinea, 
when  he  read  at  Rhodes  hi*  speech  against  Ctesiphan.     Hia 
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audience  having  expiewed  their  surprise  that  he  ahould  have 
been  defeated  alter  such  an  oration  :  "  You  would  cease  to  wtHi- 
der,"  he  remarked,  "if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes."  Sixty-one 
ef  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  come  down  to  us ;  though 
of  these  some  are  spurious,  or  at  all  events  doubtfuL  The  raoet 
celebrated  of  his  political  orations  are  the  Philippics,  the  Olyn- 
thiacH,  and  the  oration  on  the  Peace  ;  among  the  private  ones, 
the  faaious  speech  on  the  Crown. 

The  remaining  three  Attio  orators,  viz.,  Lycuigus,  Uyperidea, 
and  Dinarchus,  were  contemporaries  of  DemoBtljenes.  Lycui^ua 
and  Hyperides  both  belonged  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  and 
were  warm  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Demoethenes.  Of  Ly- 
eutgns  only  one  oration  is  extant ;  and  of  Hyperides  only  two, 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  a  tt»nb  in  Egypt.  Di- 
narohuB,  who  is  the  least  important  of  the  Attic  orators,  survived 
Demosthenes,  and  was  a  iijaid  of  Demetrius  Fholereus.  He  was 
an  oppcment  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  dehvered  one  of 
his  three  extant  orations  in  relation  to  the  ofiair  of  Harpalus.* 

4  fi.  Whilst  Attic  oratory  vrta  thus  attaining  perfection,  philo- 
sophy was  making  equal  progress  in  the  new  direction  marked 
out  tat  it  by  Socrates.  Of  all  the  disciples  of  that  original  and 
truly  great  philosopher,  Plato  was  by  far  the  most  distinguished. 
Flato  was  bom  at  Athens  in  429  n.c.,  the  year  in  which  Pericles 
died.  By  Ariaton,  his  lather,  he  was  said  to  be  descended  irom 
Oodrus,  the  last  of  the  Athenian  kings ;  whilst  the  family  of  bis 
mother  traced  a  relationahip  with  Solon.  His  own  name,  which 
was  originally  Aristocles,  is  said  to  have  been  changed  to  Plato 
on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders.t  He  wu  inBtructed 
in  music,  grammar,  and  gynuuuUcs,  by  the  most  celebrated 
masten  of  the  time.  His  first  literajry  attempts  were  in  epic, 
lyric,  and  dithyrambic  poetry ;  but  his  attention  was  soon  turned 
to  philosophy  by  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  whose  lectures  he 
b^an  to  freqnent  at  about  the  age  of  twenty.  From  that  time 
till  the  death  of  Socrates  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  that  philosopher.  Aitei  that  event  Plato  with- 
drew to  Megara,  and  subsequently  undertook  some  extenuva 
trarels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Cyren^,  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  Magna  Grscia.  His  intetcourse  with  the  elder  Dionysius 
at  Syracuse  has  been  already  related. t  His  absence  from 
Athena  lasted  about  twelve  years ;  on  his  return,  being  then 
upwards  of  forty,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  gymnasium  of  th« 
Academy,  and  also  in  his  garden  at  Colonus.  His  instructions 
were  gratuitous,   and  his   method,  like   that  of  his  master, 
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iJocratM,  aeenu  to  have  been  by  inteiTogBtHm  and  dialogue.  His 
doctrines,  howevei,  were  too  recondite  for  the  popular  esi,  and 
his  lectures  were  not  very  numeroiuly  attended.  But  he  had 
a  itsrrower  circle  of  devoted  admireiB  and  diaclples,  consiBting  <£ 
about  twenty-eight  penons,  who  met  in  hia  private  house ;  over 
the  vestibule  of  which  was  inscribed — "  Let  uo  one  enter  who  is 
ignorant  of  geometry."  The  moet  distinfi;uiahed  of  thia  littb 
band  of  auditors  were  Speusippua,  hia  nephew  and  succeanc,  and 
Aristotle.  But  even  among  the  wider  circle  of  his  heaie^  vhci 
did  not  properly  Ibnn  part  of  his  school,  w«ra  some  of  the  moat 
distinguished  men  <^the  age,  as  Ghabrias,  Ipbicrates,  Timothe- 
UR,  Fhocion,  and  others.  Whether  Demoathenes  attended  hia 
lectures  it  doubtful.  In  these  pursuits  the  remainder  of  fais 
long  life  was  spent,  relieved,  however,  by  two  voyages  to  Sicily.* 
He  died  in  347,  at  the  age  of  81  <s  82,  and  bequeathed  hia  gar- 
den to  his  school. 

t6.  Plato  must  be  r^iarded  principally  as  a  nwral  and  piditical 
philosopher,  and  as  a  dialectician  :  as  a  physical  inqnirer  he  did 
not  shine,  and  the  Twkbiu  is  his  only  work  in  that  branch  at 
philosophy.  His  dialectic  method  was  a  development  ai  that  of 
Sociates ;  and  though  he  did  not,  like  AriatoUe,  produce  any 
fiinual  treatise  on  the  sul^eot,  it  is  exemphfied  in  most  of  his 
works,  but  especially  in  the  Thcietetus,  8ophistea,  Parmaiidea, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  same  clus.  The  fimdamental  prir»- 
ciple  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  the  beUef  in  an  eternal  and  aalf- 
eiistent  cause,  the  origin  of  sll  things.  From  this  divine  being 
emanate  not  only  the  souls  of  men,  which  are  also  immortal,  bat 
that  of  the  universe  itself,  whic^  is  supposed  to  be  animated  by 
a  divine  spirit.  The  material  objecla  of  our  sight  and  other 
senses  are  mere  fleeting  emanations  of  the  divine  idea ;  it  ia 
only  this  idea  itself  that  is  realiy  existent  ;t  the  objects  of 
sensuous  peiE«ptiont  are  mere  appearances,  taking  their  farms 
by  participation^  in  the  idea.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  Plato's 
view  all  knowledge  is  irtnale,  and  acquired  by  the  aool  be£we 
birth,  when  it  was  able  to  contemplate  real  existences,  and  all 
onr  ideas  in  this  world  aie  mere  reminiscences  of  their  true  and 
eternal  patterns.  These  principles,  when  applied  to  the  investi- 
gation of  language,  necessarily  made  Plato  a  realist ;  that  is,  he 
held  that  an  abstract  name,  expressing  a  g^ius — as,  for  instance, 
mankind,  comprehending  all  individual  men — tree,  compreber^- 
ing  every  apecies  of  tree,  and  so  tbrth — were  not  mere  ngfu  to 
express  our  modes  of  thinking,  but  denoted  real  existences,  in 
fact  the  only  true  existences,  as  being  the  expresBOns  id  tho 
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eternally  pre-cxistent  idea.  In  thia  matter  he  Beems  to  hare  de- 
parted from  Socrates;  and,  indeed,  the  reader  who  should  Reek 
the  phLloeophy  of  Socrates  in  the  writings  of  Plato  would  often 
be  led  very  far  astray.  Socrates  believed  in  a  divine  cause,  but 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  other  figmeats  with  which  Plato  but- 
rounded  it  seem  to  have  been  Hiq  own. 

As  a  moral  and  political  philosopher  the  views  of  Plato  were 
sublime  and  elevated,  but  commonly  too  much  tinged  with  his 
poetical  and  somewhat  visionary  oast  of  mind  to  be  of  much 
practical  utility.  They  are  speculations  which  may  awake  our 
admiration  as  we  read  them,  but  which  for  the  most  part  it 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  put  in  practice.  His  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  naturally  led  him  to  establish  a 
lofty  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and  like  his  ^reat  teacher,  he 
constantly  inculcates  temperance,  justice,  and  purity  of  life.  His 
poltticalviewaaredeTelDpedinthcSepMAfieand  theXatds.  The 
Ibnner  of  these  works  presents  ub  with  a  sort  of  Utopia,  such  as 
never  has  existed,  and  never  could  exist.  The  main  feature 
of  his  system  is  the  subordination,  or  rather  the  entire  sacri- 
fice of  the  individual  to  the  state.  Tha  citizens  are  divided 
into  three  clasaes,  in  fanciful  analogy  with  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.  Thus  the  general  body,  or  working  class,  represents  the 
pastions  and  appetites  ;  the  wilt  is  typified  by  the  military  order, 
which  is  to  control  the  general  mass,  but  which  is  in  tuni  to  be 
thorou^Iy  subservient  to  the  government,  whose  functions  cor- 
reapond  with  those  of  the  intdleet,  or  rational  fandty.  "With 
such  viewd  Plato  was  naturally  inimical  to  the  unrestricted  demo- 
cracy of  Athena,  and  inclined  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Spartan 
constitution.  In  the  Laws,  however,  he  somewhat  relaxed  the 
theory  laid  down  in  the  Republic,  and  sought  to  render  it  of  more 
practical  operation.  Thus  he  abandons  in  that  work  the  strict 
separation  of  classes,  sets  some  limits  to  the  power  of  the  govem- 
mant,  and  attempts  to  reconcile  {reeiaax  and  absolutism  by 
mingling  monarchy  with  democracy. 

t  7.  Flalo,  as  we  have  said,  visited  Hegara  afler  the  death  of 
Ssorates,  where  other  pupils  of  that  philosopher  had  also  taken 
refuge.  Among  these  the-  most  famous  was  Euclldes,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  great  mathematician  of  Alexandria. 
Euclides  founded  the  sect  called  from  his  residence  the  Me- 
garic,  and  which  from  the  attention  they  paid  to  dialectics  were 
>i\M  entitled  DiaUctici  &ad  Eristid  {oT  the  litigious).  Twoother 
offiihoots  of  the  Socratic  school  were  the  Cyrenaics  and  Cynics. 
The  former  of  these  sects  were  founded  by  Aristippus  of  CyrenS 
in  Africa,  the  latter  by  Antisthenes.  Aristippus,  though  a  heaiei 
of  Socrates,  wandered  far  from  the  precepts  of  his  great  maater. 
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Ha  ma  fimd  of  luxurioUB  living  uid  BenauBl  gratificatknu,  wtuch 
he  held  to  be  ahoineful  only  when  they  obtained  eo  nncoDtnUcd 
an  erapiie  over  a  man  a<  to  render  him  their  entire  slftve.  Hia 
chief  maxim  waa  to  discover  the  ait  of  extracting  pleasare  from 
all  the  circumatancee  of  life,  and  to  make  proHpeiity  and  ad- 
versity alike  subservient  to  that  end.  Such  tenets  made  him  a 
favourite  with  the  cWer  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  and 
we  find  him  more  than  once  approvingly  alluded  to  by  Horace.* 
Antisthenes  was  an  Athenian,  and  also  a  pupil  of  Socntea.  He 
taught  in  the  Cynoiaigea,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens  designed  lor 
Athenian  boys  bom  of  foreign  mothers,  which  ii  said  to  have  been 
his  own  esse.  It  was  frrom  this  gymnasium  that  the  sect  he 
founded  was  called  the  Cynic,  though  some  derive  the  name  from 
their  dog-like  habits,  which  led  them  to  neglect  all  the  decent 
usages  of  society.     It  was  one  of  the  least  important  of  the 

Jhiloeophical  achools.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  membera  was 
tiogenes  of  Sinop£,  whose  interview  with  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Corinth  we  have  had  occasion  to  relate. t  No  writings  of  any 
<rf  the  three  lart-mentioned  sects  have  survived. 

t  B.  Such  were  the  moat  celebrated  mii:or  schools  which  qirang 
fnnn  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  The  four  principal  schools  were 
the  Academicians,  who  owed  their  origin  to  Plato ;  the  Peri- 
paietics,  founded  by  his  pupil  Aristotle ;  the  Epicureans, xiTimmeA 
from  their  master  Epicurus ;   and  the  Stoics,  founded  by  Zeno. 

SpeusippuB,  Plato's  nephew,  became  the  head  of  the  Academy 
after  his  uncle's  death.  Under  him  and  his  immediate  sue- 
cenors,  as  Xenocratee,  Folemon,  Crates,  and  Crantor,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  were  taught  with  little  alteration,  and  tbeae 
professors  formed  what  is  called  the  old  Academy.  The  Middle 
Academy  begins  with  Arceulaus,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  Srd  century  B.C.,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  chair  on 
the  death  of  Crantor.  Under  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy 
underwent  some  modification.  He  appears  to  have  directed  hu 
inquiries  almost  exclusively  to  an  investigation  of  the  grounds  of 
knowledge,  and  to  have  approached  in  some  degree  the  Pyrriion- 
ista  or  Sceptics.  The  Platonic  doctrines  suffered  a  fiirtfaer 
change  in  the  hands  of  Cameades,  the  founder  of  the  new  Aca* 
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demy.  Cuneades  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  b.c.  Under  him,  douht  and  hesitation  began  still  more 
strongly  to  characterise  the  teaching  of  the  Platonists.  His 
distinguished  tenet  was  an  entire  euspenEion  of  assent,  on  the 
ground  that  truth  has  always  a  certain  d^ree  of  error  combined 
with  it ;  and  so  far  did  he  carry  this  principle,  that  even  Clito- 
machus,  hia  most  intimate  pupil,  could  never  discover  his  mas- 
ter's real  tenets  on  any  subject. 

t  9.  But  of  all  the  Grecian  eects,  that  of  the  Peripatetics, 
tbucded  by  Aristotle,  bad  the  greatest  influence  so  far  as  the 
researches  of  the  intellect  are  concerned  ;  and  this  not  merely 
in  antiquity,  but  even  peibaps  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  modem 
timei,  and  especially  during  what  are  called  the  middie  ages. 
Ariatotle  was  bom  in  384  b.c,  at  Stagira,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Chalcidic£,  whence  he  is  freijuently  caUed  the  SCagirile.  His 
father -Nicomachus  was  physician  toAmyntaa  II.,  kingof  Maee- 
donia.  At  the  age  of  17,  Aristotle,  who  had  then  lost  both  &ther 
and  mother,  repaired  to  Athena.  Here  he  received  the  instructions 
of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  and  other  Socratics ;  and  when,  about 
three  yean  after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  Plato  returned  to  that 
city,  Aristotle  immediately  attended  his  lectures,  Plato  consi- 
dered him  his  beet  scholar,  and  called  him  "  the  intellect  of  his 
school."  Aristotle  spent  twenty  years  at  Athens,  during  the 
last  trai  of  which  he  established  a  school  of  his  own ;  but  during 
the  whole  period  he  appeara  to  have  kept  up  his  connexion  witli 
the  Macedonian  court.  On  the  death  of  Plato  in  347,  Aristotle 
quitted  Athens,  and  repaired  to  AtameuB,  in  Hysia,  where  he 
resided  two  or  three  years  with  Hermias,  a  former  pupil,  who 
had  made  himself  dynast  of  that  city  and  of  Asws,  and  whoso 
adopted  daughter  he  married.  Atameus  being  threatened  by 
the  Peisians,  into  whose  hands  Heimiaa  had  fallen,  Aristotle 
escaped  with  his  wife  to  Mytilene,  and  in  342  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Philip  of  Alacedon  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  bin 
eon  Alexander.  Philip  treated  the  philosopher  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  at  his  request  caused  the  city  of  Stagira  to  be  re- 
built, which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Olynthian  war.  It  was 
here,  in  a  gymnasium  called  the  Nympheum,  that  Aristotle 
imparted  his  inatructions  to  Alexander,  a>  well  as  to  several 
other  noble  youths.  In  33S,  afler  Alexander  had  ascended  the 
throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia,  to  which  he  never  re- 
turned. He  again  took  up  his  abode  at  Athens,  where  his 
friend  Xenocrates  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Academy.  To 
Aristotle  himself  the  Athenian!  avigned  the  gymnasium  called 
the  Lyceum ;  and  trom  his  habit  of  delivering  his  lectures  whilst 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  shady  walks  of  this  place,  his  school 
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ma  called  the  peripeitetic.*  In  the  robniing  he  lectored  only  to 
«  select  class  of  pupils,  called  esoteric,i  and  theee  lectures  wnn 
called  acroaituUic,t  in  contradistinctioa  to  being  written  and 
published.  Hi&  afternoon  lectures  were  delivered  to  a  wido' 
ciicte,  and  weie  therefore  called  exotenc.i  Uis  methcd  appeaia 
to  have  been  that  of  a  regular  lecture,  and  not  the  Socratic  ooe 
of  question  and  answer.  It  was  during  the  thirteen  years  in 
which  he  presided  over  the  Lyceuia  that  he  oompofed  the 
greater  part  of  his  works,  and  prosecuted  his  tcEearclies  in  na- 
tural history,  id  which  he  was  moet  hberaUy  assisted  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Alexander.  The  latter  portion  of  Aristotle's  life  wma 
unfortunate.  Ho  appears  to  have  lost  irom  some  unknown  cause 
the  fnendship  of  Alexander ;  and,  ai\er  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  disturbances  which  ensued  in  Greece  proved  unfavourable  to 
hie  peace  and  security.  Being  threatened  with  a  prosecution 
ibf  impiety,  he  escaped  from  Athens  and  retired  to  Chalcie;  but 
he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  he  [Keviously  enjoyed.  He  died  at 
Chalcis  in  3S2,  in  the  G3rd  year  of  his  age.  In  person  Aristotle 
was  short  and  slender,  with  small  eyes,  and  Eomething  of  a  li^ 
His  manners  were  characterised  by  briskness  and  vivacity,  and  be 
paid  considerable  attenUon  to  his  dress  and  outward  appearance. 

Of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  aaliquily,  that  of  Aristotle 
was  best  adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  mankind.  It  wu 
founded  on  a  close  and  accurate  observation  of  human  natun 
and  of  the  external  world  ;  but  whilst  it  sought  the  practical 
and  useful,  it  did  not  neglect  the  beautiful  and  noble.-  His  works 
consisted  of  treatises  on  natural,  moral,  and  pohtical  philosophy, 
history,  rhetoric,  criticism,  &c. ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  biaudi 
of  knowledge  which  bis  vast  and  comprehensive  genius  did  not 
embrace.  Any  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  these  works  would 
lar  exceed  the  hmits  of  the  present  work.  His  greatest  claim 
to  our  admiration  is  as  a  It^cian.  He  perfected  and  brought 
into  form  those  elements  of  the  dialectic  art  which  had  been 
struck  out  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  wrou^t  them  by  hi* 
additions  into  so  complete  a  system,  that  he  may  be  n^aided  aa 
at  once  the  Ibuuder  and  perfecter  of  logic  as  an  art,  which  even 
down  to  our  own  daya  has  been  but  very  httle  improved. 

i  10.  The  school  oiTthe  Stoics  was  founded  by  Zeno,  a  native  of 
Citium  in  the  ialand  of  Cyprus.  The  exact  date  of  Zeno's  iMrth 
is  uncertain ;  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Athens  about  the 

•  From  itt^ivartlv,  to  mlt  abtnU.  Others,  however,  p«rbi^  more 
ooiTectly.  derive  it  from  the  plaoe  ittelf  being  eallad  6  Mvpjrsnr,  or  tta 
pnmmatU.  f  luurcMKOt,  ifuirr,  IntiaMlA 
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begnuungof  the3idceiitiiTy(B.c.  299);  a.  visit  which,  acoording 
to  SMne  account*,  wu  trwing  to  his  haviiig  been,  shipwrecked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piimu.  At  Athena  he  fint  attached  hint- 
ed to  the  Cynici,  then  to  the  Bi^arica,  and  lactly  to  the  Acade- 
miciaiia  ;  but  after  a  long  comae  of  atndy  be  opened  a  schoal  of 
hii  own  in  the  P(Bcil£  Stoa,  or  painted  porch,  whence  the  name 
of  his  sect.  The  apeculative  doctrinee  cd*  Zeno  w^ie  not  marked 
by  much  originality.  He  inculcated  temperance  and  eelf-denial, 
and  bit  practice  waa  in  accordance  with  lua  precepts.  The  want 
of  rea^  in  tbe  Stoic  tenets,  which  did  not  d^and  ■>  much 
refined  aad  abstract  thought  as  those  of  many  other  aecta,  aa 
well  as  the  outward  gravity  and  decorum  which  they  inculcated, 
lecommended  their  school  to  a  lotge  portion  of  mankind,  e«pe- 
oally  among  the  Bomana,  by  whom  ttiat  sect  and  the  Epicurean 
wete  the  two  meet  universally  adopted.  Two  of  the  most  illua- 
triouB  writers  on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  wboae  works  are  extant, 
are  Epictetua  and  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelins. 

Epicurus  was  bom  at  Samos  in  342,  of  poor  but  respectaUe 
Athenian  paienta.  He  ibllowed  at  first  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  after  ^tending  acwoe  time  in  travelling,  settled 
at  Athens  at  about  the  age  of  35.  Here  he  purchased  a  garden, 
apparently  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  he  ettabUshed  his  phi- 
lowphioal  school.  He  seeing  to  have  been  the  only  head  of  a 
sect  who  had  not  previously  gone  through  a  regular  oounw  of 
study,  and  prided  himaelf  on  being  self-taught.  In  physics  he 
adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  the  Pythagorean»  aAd  Ionics ;  in 
morals  that  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  that  pleaaure  ia  the  highest 
good  ;  a  tenet,  however,  which  be  explained  and  dignified  by 
showing  that  it  was  mental  pleasure  that  he  intended.  His  works 
have  perished,  but  the  main  substance,  both  of  his  physical  and 
reUgious  doctrines,  may  be  derived  from  Lucretius,  whose  poem 
De  Rerum  Natttra  is  an  expoution  of  his  principal  tenets.  The 
ideaa  of  atheism  and  sensual  de^adation  with  which  the  name 
of  Epounw  has  been  so  frequently  coupled  are  founded  on  igno- 
rance of  his  real  teaching.  But  as  he  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  interference  of  the  goda  in  human  afiaira, — 
though  he  held  their  existmce, — hia  tenets  were  very  liable  to 
be  abused  by  those  who  had  not  sufficient  elevation  of  mind  to 
love  virtue  for  its  own  sake. 

S  11.  We  have  thus  traxwd  the  progress  of  Grecian  literature 
finm  its  earliest  dawn  till  it  waa  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
maatei^minds  of  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Grecian 
literature  did  not  become  extinct :  there  wu  a  vitaUty  about  it 
that  insured  its  subsistence  for  several  ages,  though  not  in  its 
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former  iplcndonr.  Alexandiui,  now  the  empninm  of  oommerce, 
became  also  the  chief  Kat  of  leuning,  where  it  was  Ibstend  hy 
the  muniiiceiice  aod  favour  of  the  fint  Ftolemiee.  It  was  ben 
that  literature  became  a  profesnon,  supported  by  the  foundalioa 
of  noble  and  extensive  libraries,  and  cultivated  by  a  race  vt 
granunariuis  and  critics.  These  men  were  of  great  asmstance 
to  literature  by  the  critical  care  which  they  bestowed  on  editkiiis 
of  the  best  authors,  and  by  the  inrention  of  many,  aids  to  faci- 
litate the  labours  of  the  student,  hm  better  Kyitems  of  grammu', 
punctuation,  &c.  One  of  th«  most  eminent  of  them  was  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns 
of  the  second  and  third  Ptolemies,  and  who  founded  there  a  school 
of  grammar  and  criticism.  It  was  he  and  his  pupil  Aristarchus 
who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  forming  the  canon  of  the  Greek 
clanicHi  writers  ;  and  in  their  selection  of  authors  they  displayed 
for  the  most  part  a  correct  taste  and  sound  judgment.  To  Aria- 
tophanes  is  ascribed  the  inTcntion  of  the  Greek  accents.  Alia- 
tarchus  is  chiefly  renowned  aa  the  editor  of  the  Homeric  poema 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  poneee  them,  Fran)  their  aebool 
proceeded  many  celebrated  grammarians  and  lexicograi^ers.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  sole  species^ 
literature  which  flourished  at  Alexandria.  Theocritus,  the  mast 
charming  pastoral  poet  of  antiquity— of  which  npecies  of  odtapo- 
sition  he  was  the  inventor — though  a  native  of  SyracuBc,  lived 
for  strnie  time  at  Alexandria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  II.  His  contemporaries  and  imitalois,  Bion  of  Smyrna, 
and  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  also  wrote  with  much  grace  and  b^uty. 
This  school  of  poetry  was  afterwards  cultivated  with  success  by 
Virgil,  TibulluB,  and  others  among  the  Romans.  At  Alexandria 
also  flourished  Callimachus,  the  author  of  rnany  hymns,  el^ea, 
aitd  other  poems,  which  were  much  admired  at  Rome,  and  were 
translated  and  imitated  by  Catullus  and  Propeitiug.  Amongst 
numerous  other  poets  we  can  only  mention  ApoUonius  Rhodios, 
the  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  expltuts  of  the  Argonaut* ; 
and  Acatna,  who  composed  two  poems  on  astttmomy  and  na- 
tural phenomena.  Among  the  Alexandrine  writers  en  pnia 
science,  the  mathematician  Euchd  (Euclides)  stands  conspjcuous, 
whose  elements  of  geometry  still  form  the  text-book  of  our 
schools.  He  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy 
(b.c.  323—283). 

(  12.  The  list  of  Greek  writera  down  to  Iha  extinction  of  the 
Greek  empire  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged ;  but  our  limits 
would  only  permit  us  to  present  the  reader  with  a  barren  list  of 
uamw ;  and  we  therefore  content  ounelres  with  selecitiBg  fat 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  eminent. 
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The  hktorimn  Polybius  (b.c.  204 — 122)  bu  aiieady  been  men- 
tioned as  taking  a  part  in  the  final  straggle  of  his  country  with 
It«ine.  His  History,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  has  unJbrtu- 
nately  perished,  is  one  of  the  most  valuabk  Temalns  of  antiqui^. 
His  long  reudence  among  the  Rcanans  afibrded  him  an  oppor- 
tiinity  of  studying  theii  annals ;  and  Irom  the  period  of  the 
second  Punic  war  he  has  been  very  closely  followed  by  Ldvy. 

Another  Greek  writer  of  Roman  history  waa  CionvBius  of  Ha- 
hcamaHSUB,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  firet  century 
B.C.  He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  that 
city,  on  which  he  wrote  a  book,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
still  extant.  He  was,  however,  a  better  critic  than  historian, 
and  we  still  possess  several  of  his  treatises  in  that  department 
of  literature. 

Diodorus,  called  from  his  country  Siculus,  or  the  Sicilian,  also 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius  and  Augustos  C»8ar.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  nnirersal  history  in  40  bookt,  called  The 
Historical  Library,  of  which  15  books  are  still  extant. 

Arrian.ofNicomediainBithynia,  who  lived  in  the  first  (Mntuiy 
of  our  era,  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  as  weU 
as  several  works  on  philosophical  and  other  subjects. 

Appian  of  Alexandria  hved  in  the  reigns  of  Tr^an,  Hadrian, 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Roman  history. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  Greek  writers  of  this  time 
was  Plutarch,  the  biographer  and  ptulosopher.  He  was  a  native 
of  Chsroaea  in  Bteotia.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  He  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Rome  and  Italy ;  but 
it  was  late  in  hie  life  before  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Roman  literature,  and  he  appears  never  to  have  completely  mas- 
tered the  language.  The  later  years  of  his  lifo  seem  to  have  been 
spent  at  Clueronea,  where  he  discharged  several  magisterial 
offices,  and  filled  a  priesthood.  His  Lives,  if  not  the  moat  an- 
thoritative,  ore  certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  ever 
written.  They  have  perhaps  been  more  frequently  translated 
than  any  other  book,  and  have  been  popular  in  every  age  and 
nation.  Besides  his  laves,  Plutarch  was  the  author  of  a  great 
tuunber  of  treatises  on  moral  and  other  Bubjects. 

About  the  same  time  flourished  Joeephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
who  was  bora  at  Jerusalem  a.d.  37.  Though  a  Hebrew,  the 
Greek  style  of  Josephus  is  remarkably  pure. 

Straho,  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Amosia  in 

Pontus,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.     His 

valuable  work  on  geography,  which  also  contains  many  important 
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hutorical  fads,  still  exists  pretty  neatly  entire,  though  the  text 
is  often  coirupt. 

Pausanias,  author  of  the  Description  of  Gree^,  is  sn[>poied  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  flourished  in  the  second  c«i' 
tury  of  our  sra.  His  account  of  Greece  is  of  considerable  value, 
foi  many  of  the  great  works  of  Grecian  art  were  extant  when  he 
travelled  through  the  country,  and  be  appears  to  have  described 
them  with  fidelity  aa  well  as  minuteness. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  was  born  at  Kicsa  in  Bithynia, 
A.D.  \55.  His  hiHtory  of  Rome  in  80  books  extended  from  the 
earliest  times  to  a.s.  229.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state,  but  is  still  a  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  latter  republic  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  empire. 

Lucian,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  entertaining  of  ancient 
writers,  and  who,  from  his  sparkling  style,  his  turn  of  mind,  and 
his  disregard  for  authority,  may  bo  compared  to  Bwift  or  Voltaire, 
was  bom  at  Samosata,  probably  about  a.d.  1 20.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works,  the  best  known  are  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  which 
have  been  universally  esteemed,  not  only  for  their  wit,  but  alao 
for  their  Attic  grace  of  diction. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  list  of  Greek  profane  '^Titers 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  Galen,  the  celebrated  physician. 
Galen  was  born  at  Fergamus  in  Mysia,  a.d.  130.  He  completed 
his  education  at  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria,  after  which  bo 
undertook  some  extensive  travels.  He  seems  to  have  visited  Rome 
at  least  twice,  and  attended  on  the  emperors  M.  Aurehus  and  L. 
VeruH.  The  writings  of  Galen  formed  an  epoch  in  medical  science, 
and  aller  his  time  all  the  previous  medical  sects  seem  to  have 
become  merged  in  his  followers  and  imitators. 

S  13.  But  the  Greek  language  was  not  merely  destined  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  those  civilising  influences  which  flow  Irom  the 
imagination  of  the  Bublimest  poets  and  the  reasonings  of  the 
moat  profound  philosophers.  The  still  more  glorious  tnissim 
was  reserved  for  it,  of  conveying  to  mankind  through  the  Gospel 
that  certain  prospect  of  a  life  to  come,  which  even  the  wisest  tX 
the  Grecian  sages  had  beheld  only  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  Three 
at  least  of  the  four  Gospeb  were  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  ■■ 
well  as  the  greater  portion  of  those  scriptures  which  compose 
the  New  Testament.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  facilities 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  aSbrded  to  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel ;  nor  'were  there  wanting  in  subsequent  ages  men 
who  assisted  its  extension  by  their  writings.  Even  the  works 
of  an  author  like  Lucian  were  Bubservient  to  this  end,  by  ctsting; 
ridicule  on  the  gods  of  paganism,  and  thus  preparing  the  minds 
of  m«i  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  doctrine.     Among  the  Greek 
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Fathers  of  the  Chnrch  were  many  men  of  disdngiiuheil  talent ; 
as  Justin  If  artyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  'writere, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  many 
others  ;  especially  Joannes,  BUmamed  ChiyBoetomus,  or  the 
gotden-moulhed,  from  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 

The  Greek  language  and  hterature  continued  to  Buheist  till 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tudcs  in  1453.  Even  that 
shock  did  not  entirely  destroy  their  vitality.  The  many  learned 
(rreeka  who  then  took  refuge  in  Italy  were  the  means  of  reviving 
the  study  of  their  tongue,  then  almost  entirely  neglected,  in  the 
West,  and  especially  at  Florence,  under  the  auspices  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  who  appointed  Johannes  Aigyropulus,  one  of  these 
refugees,  preceptor  to  his  son  and  nephew.  Maximus  Planudes, 
Uanuel  Moechopulus,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  Theodore  Gaza,  and 
Dthere,  assisted  in  this  work  ;  and  through  these  men  and  their 
successors,  and  particularly  through  the  labours  of  Aldus  Hanu- 
tins,  the  Venetian  printer,  who  flourished  in  the  same  century, 
the  chief  masterpieces  of  Grecian  literature  have  been  handed 
down  and  made  uitelligible  to  us. 
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TUrd  year  of  iBa  Ionian  reroll.     Arlaucona  lUtn  In  Tbnci.     Daatli  of 

Pytlufocaa. 
Fouiill  ynr  ortha  Ionian  nrott.    lUatlnna  Eomu  dom  la  Iha  coaat.   BlRli  o' 
Hdlanlcna  of  MyUlcnt,  t)M  blatoilan, 
«S.  Flltb  year  «f  ibe  lonbin  moll.    Biitti  of  SophDcla, 
tU.  Sixth  and  Ian  yaar  oftbg  Ionian  nroLX.    Tbe  lonUaa  daftalad  In  a  wtbI  batUa 

near  NUelna.  (bd  HDotua  uken. 
tat.  The  Panlana  lake  the  ialanda  of  Chloe,  Leaboa,  and  Tanedoa.    MUiUdn  Oea 

tnm  ih«  Cberaaneana  f o  Atbena. 
4VS.  MardonluB,  (be  Fenian  genent,  hiTadea  Enrope,  and  uniteo  Macedonia  to  the 
Paralan  cmpira. 
Da  aenda  nenlda  lo  Gwace  to  davuid  aanb  and  water.    Demantuj,  kl 


SpanLddpoaadbythalntrlgwaofhIaoolleagnel'Inxii 

Ml.  DaUa  audARaplwrnaa,tliaPeralan  feiierala.lnTBdeGnrDpe.  The; 
In  Enbaa  and  land  luAitlci.  Tb^  an  dafkaied  u  Manihon  byi 
under  tba  coDimand  of  Miltiadea.  f  acbylna  Rnitfit  ai  tlia  bollla 
cl.  U.    War  between  ALbeni  and  .Xglna. 

able  La  pay  tbe  One  In  wueh  be  waa  Gondemned,  ia  tlirown  Inic  [ 

489.  RmolIafSgjptfhimlbsPenlandn  the  ftnnb  year  alter  IbebaUl* 
4SS.  XeneB,UngofPenla,aucc«daDulua.    Celon  beesnua  maatcr  r 
4M.  EfTpi  ncanqnend  by  the  Penlaiu.    Herodntiu  born,    .ffiaotayl 
prlaa  In  tngedy. 


.  .Ji  al  Athena. 

.. tGieecB,     He  ael  out  Itatn  Sardli  at  the  beflnning  of  tba  aprlDf. 

Tba  banlao  of  Thermopy}*!  and  Anemlehun  van  Ibugbt  at  Uie  time  of  tke 
Olynplo  nmM.    Tbe  Albenlana  deaerted  tbair  city,  whleb  wu  taken  by 
Xenaa.    Tbe  balUa  of  Siluala,  In  wbleta  Iho  flael  at  Xeriaa  waa  dcMroyod, 
wu  ftnglH  in  tbe  kninmn. 
nnborEnrlpldaa. 

>.  Alteribanumof  Xenea  to  Aaib,  Maidoohu,  wbo  waa  left  in  ibo  nommand 
of  tba  ParalaB  «nny,p»Hld  tbe  winter)"  •"»— 'I'  in  iheenrlniheinerchea 
BOBibward  and  oeei^lea  Aibena  tan  D> 


HKTEORY  OF  GBEECE. 

m  ueaodaicT  «  miiiln,  wUeb  bialed  ml 


Slimiilils*,  Bl.  eo,  (ttaia  Ik*  prU*  in  Um  dHliynmblc  elunia. 

4M.  Poldca  b^jam  u  uka  put  Id  pokUr  iflUii,  «  yon  tefort  hl<  dcUb. 

4W.  HjWMUi  dtMrmid by  itaa  Arf|T«.     Deuh oC Arluldn.    SvcniHtan.    Saok 

sela  nliiHl  hla  ttm  Inilc  Tluory. 
Wr.  simaukAi,  Bt.  9|>,  <IM. 
4W.  Nun*  nrnlud  ml  nbdUBl.    Gnat  Tlcmy  oT  CUdod  nrar  lbs  PtrMuw  at  tka 

ilTat  EnmntdoD,  tn  PiaftryiM.    TbeoUaloclis  fllsa  u  Pmli. 
MS.  RaroU  gf  TtiaHa.    Dealli  of  Xanas,  kinc  of  Fenu,  ud  ai  i  iiaaliiii  or  Ana 


oflknandeoUded  li]rlbslUUr,aiidtbgAlb«ilaiilroopi  acnl  tack.   Oatnetan 
ol'Cinaa.    Parlclaa  at  ilia  head  oT  public  aOsin  u  AUwna. 
4U.  IUTOliafbuiM,aBdanlyMro(tlH^p(i*iiHar,wkichlnMdaTcum.    Tte 

498.  Tk*  Onateia  of  Aastarlua  ptrAmwdT^ 

4t7,  Baltlaa  in  Ite  M^aiU  balvean  Il»  AlbenlBDi  and  CortnlklaiM.  Tbe  La«^- 
wmlaiis  maith  Into  Dorta  in  umm  the  Doiiuu  >«iitiat  ilu  Phaciana.  On 
IkaIr  nnn  Ihajr  an  ttWtked  by  Uh  Ath«niana  u  Tautra,  >nu  ike  laiitr  an 
tlKnlii,  Tha  Atbenlan*  canUDence  bulMiui  ttuir  loni  wiUa,  wUeh  wkv 
eoiBiilMed  In  tbe  tUlmlaa  year. 

U0.  Tbe  Atbenlana,  eonunandcd  by  MrronidEa,  deftal  (be  Ttutena  at  ffinophytn. 
BacallorClmsDflvaieiU*.    Dtmib  of  Xmctiylia,  mu  tii. 

439-  Tte  Wiiaiiiiilaiii  SHiquend  bjr  the  LafadBnumana  in  tbe  lentb  year  oftlM  ^mi. 
TMaitdaa,  Ik*  AtkaoUa  fownl,  wulo  Ike  wpdlsd  He_iuiluia  u  Na^Ktaa. 


doa*  fiMt  IqlUT  I , 

Bod  aTtha  BijpUwt  war  la  Us  alnb  yew. 


a  a.c.  «0.    All  Ecypt  conqacrad 
AmyitBua  toatinMcd  u  bidd  a«t 


Ha  Delpblaoa  anil  PhDrluia  *» 


*a.  Tfca  tihenlani  fclkiHj  at  Ckfnnet  by  tin  Bootiana. 

443.  RfTiili  flf  SobiEB  and  Mann  Itom  Aibou.    Tba  Art  jfn'  traa  laTlni  cx' 

pind  (aaa  a.c.  4W),  (k*  LaodamonlanL  M  by  PMatoanu,  tavad«  Allla. 

Aftarlka  LneBdMPlana  hnd  fWlwd.  Ptelea  moTm  Euka*.    TbeMyMn' 

4«l.  Parlelaa  Im(Ib>  u  kaia  Iba  aoledlncllan  of  pubUe  afftin  at  Athena.  Tbaey- 
didaa,  tbe  an  oTMUaalna,  tbe  leader  of  tba  ariaueraUcol  pany,  oundHL 

441.  Tka  Atbaalui  a»d  •  eolou  w  nuU  In  Italy.  Hemtuu*  ci.  41,  aad  Ly^aa 
—  IS,  KOBpany  lUa  MtDny  H» " 


,,,.,„,«]  ■vGix.j'^le 


CUKONOLOQICAL  TABLE 

at  pnpmmhiiu  ut  cut?  <m  Ihe  * 


.    Congmu  ot  ilM  Fdopoim 


Aipuli  BTMBenud  by  lbs  eoAlfl  poM  HirMiippiu,  but  Acquitted  thFongh  Lb 

durnu  oTPeridaa. 
Prewcuiim  UMl  dnth  oT  PhliDu. 
4S1.  Flnt  year  of  lbs  PslDpanneiiui  war.    Tbn  Tbsbitw  mini  u  lUonpt 

Plows  tvo  iBDOtha  befbn  nildnunnHr,    Eighty  dayi  anerwirda  AiUca  I 

Taded  by  tbe  FsbqmniMsluu.     Alliance  between  Iba  AibBnlmua  and  Siu 

Ud«  oTTbriM. 
HeDenlciu  Bl.  U,  IIiinidMoa  ■!.  S3,  TbncydidM  bI.  W,  K  lbs  Mnunmct 

of  lb*  PtlopaniUHlaii  i — 


Dealb  of  Pel 

BinhorPIttn,  the  PhUaaapher. 
Eupoli*  and  Fhyrntebiu,  th*  comic  poet*,  eihtbll. 
S.  FaunbyearoTlbePelapaniwHimirat.    ThlrdiiTaaUHiiif  A1 
I.eaboe.  eieepl  Metbymno.     Mylilene  beoiefed  lowiirda  Iba 
Doiih  of  Awugoraa.  nr  '" 


Foanli  Innoton  oT  Attic*.  MylUni* 
t  AtbenloBS  and  Leaboa  TMnoTOd.  Th*  daiBbgiiCH  Clean  begloa 
at  inOuMtM  In  pablie  olbln.     Ploua  aorreBdared  to  tbe  Pehi|KHi- 


IB  eonmimiua  or  an  tuibqiulii 
LaetntloaoCDehia. 
i,  SereBtb  year  oTltae  Pel«»aiualan 
Ukia  powooalen  of  Pyloo.    Tb 
dend  to  Clean  TS  day*  oAer 
--      uNubiia. 


--«1^ 
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■M  |)H  Atslna  igilBM  Ihi  Li  , 

mtviu  UBUBUcurMuUlKtl.      AUIUIM  bMWWn  BjHIU  ud  Vfii*- 

417.  rUUtatt  Tear  of  Um  Fdofonnttu  wir. 


iTlbg  PelMHIMtlul  wir.  Tte  AUhIuw  cowiueT  MdiK 
IT  of  11i»  PdapnuMAui  war,  Tka  Athfolaa  cxpediiHn  coimc 
lUwl  tlUt  mlMiiiiiniiT,  eoBmndad  ttf  Num.  Alobuda,  aiiil 
tloUlulim  or  tiM  Ilcma  u  Aibeai  b««n  ike  Beet  uled.  The 
kaCiUM.  AleiUadia  li  nalMWwa:  be  nakeibia  OB^ir, 
■fe  wuh  Ike  LacidicinDDlui*. 

1.  KOTtlitmh  year  of  lit  Feloponneaiu  mr.  Secmil  mBpU(B  111  SkcOj.  Tba 
Xltmiuu  Inf g«  3;ncii».  OjrlippiialbaldeHlBmiHiluanigauita  uMat- 
■nn  oCilM  Sjrneiuuw. 
Tba  Arriaof  AiUuqikaaaa. 


<g  bT  [be  AtbanUna.    Total  dennicllMi  at  iha  Alhaiui  ai 

nidaa  and  DaaoaUuDaa  iunada  aad  are  pul  u "- 

Sntenker,  ia(irlTiiiTai<l(rtlM«Up«drikani 
■nb  of  Anjiial. 


In  bia  miiBon  and  ftmna  ■  Inaly  irlib  TiaW|iknuua,  and 

411.  Twamy-dni  yaai  Btiba  Pelopmiiealan  wu.    Danoflneji  akoUabad  a>  flrhiaa. 
and  iba  gsTHUaMdt  mmuud  to  a  eoandl  of  Four  HnitAwl.    TbU  amata 
hoMa  the  ■ommnaBi  Ibar  nwnllu.    Tba  Atbaalan  aiBj' u  Saaoa  iKaiia  Al- 
ula and  appolnia  hini  om  of  Ibcir  tHMrata.    lia  la 

MoribapaDptaat  ■- —  —•■ '-- i -i.— ^  . 

B  bHd  Bf  Ibe  Atk 


tn.  Tmntir-tblid  year  of 
TbaPlblocMMOf  S« 

408.  Twantjr-Rmrth  year  ar  ma  roopoDiwaiazi 
Tb*  Onafo  oTRnrlpUea. 
Tba  nkhu  if  Arialaphanai. 

407.  Twenty-Hlkb  jmr  or  Iha  Pdoponnealui  nr,  AlciMadea  ntnrea  to  Albena. 
LvMBdar  appolued  Iba  LandBinanlan  adiiiiial  and  aupimud  bj  Cjnu,  wba 
Uda  year  reealTad  Ika  Kareninenl  of  the  scivnin«cin  ibe  AiiaUe  eoul.  An- 
llDdiua,  tba  LietitCTUDl  of  Aldblad«a,  ilvAaud  by  Lj'aandn  al  NdcIihb  la  tba 
abMOM  or  AtctbUdea.  AlclMadn  la  In  cmwoqiMDn  bulabol,  and  lea  on 
gabenla  appointed. 

401  Tweoty-alilli  year  of  Ibe  PelopanDHlta  trar.    CaUlciaudaa,  wbo  aaeeeaded 

Lyautder  aa  LaeedainoBian  adi^ial,  daAaud  by  iba  Albr~' —  •-  -*- 

Bibt  off  Ibe  Ar(liraB«i>  lalandi.    Tlw  AibenUn  nnsnila  k 
became  Ibey  had  noi  picked  up  Ibe  bodice  of  ibeae  irbo 

DIoayidna  beeomea  maaur  oT  SyniOK. 
Dealb  ar  Eulpldea  and  Snpboclea. 

4W.  TwanlyaoToiUbyeiroribePelonoiineelanwar,    Lynaderdel  

otr  jBRoapocaaU.  ud  uka*  ar  deiinya  all  ibelr  fleet  vlUi  Dm  ucapuan  or  elfin 
•talH  wblell  fled  wllb  CoDoa  lo  Cypnia. 
Tbe  Pngt  ar  ArialapliBiHe. 
4M,  TweMy-el(btb  and  last  year  of  the  Petopeaaealaii  war.    Albma  laken  by  Ly- 
aander  In  Ike  •prinf  m  tbe  IMh  of  ibe  nanlb  MaayebloB.    tlimnr  i  ai  j  abol- 
labed.  and  Iba  (ofamneot  eainwud  u  UUny  nna,  wnally  called  tbe  Tblny 

Tba  Tblny  Tyranla  IwM  IMr  power  ftir  elikt  moalka,  I 

Pkyh  and  adTaoevI  u  tbe  pIku. 
Daalb  of  AleLbladea  dnrlni  IIh  lyranny  at  the  TWRy. 


,, «JrvGOOgjC 
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E  SPARTAN  AND  THEBAN  SUPREMACIES. 


Mt.  TtmayVuln*  ind  hia  paity  abuln  pDHsaatoo  of  [be  PJmui,  rrem  nheno  tbe^ 
curlsd  oo  WIT  Jbr  manl  nsnilu  «(Minl  ttas  Ten.  ilu  nioxHon  at  [be 
Tbiny.    Tbe;  oMaIn  pnneielan  of  Aiheni  bdbn  Jul)' :  bni  (bg  contm  it- 


tB  Ibe  putiM  wu  nol  flniUy  emu 

Tbuydidfie,  ■(.  88,  zvtunu  lo  Aidbdi. 

I.  Eipaditlon  of  C^nui  ualnn  bl*  brwher^ 

Canau,  -wiiai  ma  Itncbl  In  iba  umur 

UmIt  rarara  (»  Oreen,  miDaUy  called  itai 

nmyeBofUHwaroI'Lieedaiiion  Uld  El 


■t  Cilmiw  «r  SapbDelaa  eiLhilil[ad  af 


MD.  Rrtbin  sTtba  Tan  Ttooaaad  (o  GtMK«. 

Sacsndjrearof  Ibe  wazoTLacedaiDonaiid  Elia- 
Tba  apeach  of  Andoeldca  on  tbe  Hyaierie*. 
m.  Tha  LaoadBmaalam  aeiHl  Tblnbron  wUb  an  unji  In  aadat  Iha  Onak  dlKa  In 
liaiui.     Tba  nmalnler  oT  tlu  T« 
gf  Tblmbrra.    In  Uw  loinnn  TbUn- 

Tbird  and  Ini'irM' "Ttba  wu  or LuedBmnn  and  BUa. 
" -- --'■-  rataa.  «.  TO. 

iwa  [a  MuaiB. 

snllnaea  iba  trtx  in  Ada  wUb  ai 

u*  anpMHde*  D 

eaopUni  of  Afcallana  la  Aata.  Ha  deftala  Tlaaapbarma,  and  beeoD 
t  or  WaalarB  Aala.  Tiuapbnoca  aaperaeded  by  Tlibnnaiea,  ■■ 
■ —  -— '-■ —  ■■--  Greab  aUUM  10  deelin  war  afali 


.    ComnHDMbianttiribawaiafibaGraak  at 


»  ID  Indnca  Ibe  Grae 

imr~iMmide'r''«i 

3M.  AfiaUiua  recalled  (torn  Aaii  id  nghl  icalnR  tba  Gnak  atatea,  wbo  bad  deelind 

waa  u  Itaa  nninncs  of  DoiMii  on  Ihe  Kita  of  Adkuh.  He  defeau  Ibe  Billed 
Asce*  u  Conniea.  A  Utile  belbn  the  lauer  baitla  ibe  Lacsdamonlini  alia 
falaed  a  liclarr  near  Cannib ;  bul  abaui  Ibe  nme  time  Conon,  ibe  Atlienlaa 
admiralt  and  Ptiamabaaoa,  gained  a  deelalTe  Tlctmy  aTer  Plaenkr,  tba  Spar- 
tan admiral,  olT  Cnldu*. 
Zanoiiban  actampanled  Ageallaaa  from  Aela  and  Ibaibl  B«Mnal  bla  eoontrr  al 
Connia.    Ba  wm  In  conaeqticncB  banlebed  [him  Atbena.     Ha  ntind  nDder 

Ml  SadltiDB  al  Caiinih  and  ileiory  oT  Ibe  LacadBinonlaiw  at  Leebnum.  Pbana- 
baia*  and  Canon  ra*lfe  Iba  eoaata  oT  Pelopenneana.  Canon  beflna  lo  reatoia 
Ik  laaf  walla  of  Albena  and  ibe  Ibniecatloaa  oribe  PIrcni. 

m.  Tba  LacadaiKwIaiia  under  Afoailiiia  raiafa  tbe  Coriubjan  taninaT,  bnt  a 


Eipadlikm  of  Aaeallaiia  In , 

Spwhof  AndDSdea^OnlfaaPeaca."  Halabulabed. 
D.  iTxHdltlDn  of  AfealpaUa  lUO  Atiolla.  Tba  Penlasi  again  aapoiwe  Iba  eanee 
viba  LaDadamoluana,  and  Conon  la  Ibrown  Into  ralaon.  Tbe  Athanlani  aa- 
•iat  Eianca*  or  Cypni*  afwliiat  tba  PenKm.  Tfaruybulua,  ibe  Aibeniaii 
conunandariiBdeftaladandalalnliylbaljAdienonlanTeleutlaa  alAapendua- 
t.  AfTiAliu  aent  u  Um  niccoaaor  of  TltfaaylMliu  lo  Aapendna  and  Ipbleraiee  to 

Fluo,  ■T4^|0«a  to  SlcUy :  iba  Bnt  oflba  IbrM  loyacea. 


3M.  RaatonnlBa  aftha  PlaIca,  i 
tei.  PuauinUun  at  Mantlnia  b] 
Mi.  BInh  of  Arlatotla. 


•a  aattH  tbe  Cadne*.  iba  citadel  ofTbabaa. 
'  DemoaUienea, 


n,oN.«irv  Google 
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MO.  Third  nmt  oritu  OlrnUUu  nr. 

Tha  Fauginciu  oT  IhktiiIh. 
JTD.  Faanb  u3  Jut  yor  otibe  (llyntlilui 


Flru  cipadilion  oT  A|nil>iu  iolp  BcdoIU. 
DolttorLyilH. 
"'"ideijHdlilDnorAxnUin*  Inls  BooUl 


BdwUbomsr- 

mp(  upon  the 

I*  ■(■lux  SpHTa. 


Tba  LBOdMMnbia  AeM  conqoend  by  Chabriu  or  Nu«,  ud  i! 
ncont  On  dominion  of  tlw  oo. 
S.  Ckombfotn  »ru  Inlo  Fhoeli,  wUeh  hid  iKon  Inrided  by  Ilw  T 

>7t.  Tta  Alknluu,  }«lai»  oT^cl^bBU.  eoncludt  s  peia  wtth 


pu  witb  K  ft>RO  Sbt  tbe  purpDoe.  bul  M  lo  defeated  az 
■BO.    IpUeniM,  Htib  ChUImwui  iDd  Chibriu  u 

PnMHllon  of  TIOMliMU  by  CiUUtntiu  and  Ipblcn 

>.  TlBolliaiu  Ron  lo  Aali.    IpbknlH  coDtinuid  In  Ibt  « 


■I  by  Uw  ThaMu  under  Epunlnoiidu  si  lOa  buUe  oT  Lenctn.     Coni- 
_niM(MK  dClte  Tbebui  Snpraucy. 
FouadMiaa  gT  MegilapollL 
im  BipedUM  «r  AfMllwi*  into  Aretdln. 

JwHoTPberB  dain.    Alter  the  inienal  of*  year,  AluandaiorPbera   nrr  nil 

ta  U*  power  In  Thwwly- 
Fint  invialaa  oTPdopeiuMna  by  ibe  Tbebue.    They  nmaln  In  riliiiiiiiiilinai 
Ahut  noBlk*.  (ad  fbiud  Meeaene. 
M;.  Kmbaaav  of  Fdi^ldHa  lo  Perala. 

Seoond  UTtalon  af  Pdoponncaui  by  tbe  Ttaaliua. 

Bipadltion  of Petopldu  10  Tbeanly.    Hb  Ii  iBiprlaonnl  by  Aluuder  ofPMia, 
hW  SpuDlwiHUa  obulBB  bu  releiaa. 


Dawkofibedder  DlmiyaiDe  of  Syracuae,  after  ■  ralcaofSSysra. 
Ml.  ThMIOTnianarFtlDpininenabytlMTIiebana. 


IH.  Secood  eamHlgn  of  (be  »ir  baCWMQ  Arcadia  and  Elli.    Battle  of  (HytDpIn  ■ 

the  tina  of  the  famca. 
Sn.  Fourth  iBvailoa  of  Pdoponnegoa  by  the  Thebua.    Sanle  oTMantiiui,  In  Jnse, 
In  which  EpanUaondaa  li  UUsd. 
Xcnopboa  hrMfht  down  Ui  Greek  liMiiry  to  tbe  balUc  of  HanllDen. 
J61.  A  caaenl  peoee  between  all  tbc  bcUifercnla,  wUh  Ibe  excspiloq  of  tbe  Ticrerfa 
* tba  latter  would  not  aclmawledic  the  Independenn  of  tbe 


AfMUaUB  loea  to  Egypt  lo  laalil  Tacboa,  and  din  In  the  winter  when  ptTpurlai 


SUPHEMACT. 
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I  Phocluw  aciu  IMptaL      

—idllie  Loerluis  in  iha  eUgTi^poneiiworilwPbKuiu. 
Dion  nlli  ftnni  Zicjmthus  ud  lindi  in  Sicily  iboiu  ScpMnbii 


te  Bn  or  PhUlp  ud  OI]F»plii>,  tf  ttaa  tUna  dT  Um  CilyniiH 


ir  of  ttK  Sodid  War.    Tmix  ceneliidfid  b( 


SU.  Plilllp  asiua  upon  Puua,  ind  tngina  to  b«ak(*  Hnlioiie. 
DMboTDlon. 

SH.  PhlUp  I»k«  HeUHHH  ini]  «nl«n  Tbenaly,  H«  diAau  uid  ■liiji  Ononunbiu, 
Um  Phodaa  Ancn],  upelB  tlie  tynjiu  (hjm  Phcne,  uid  bBcww  nHM«r  oT 
Thnuly.    He  attnnpl*  lo  pmH  TbernuprLvi  tw^  L*  pmBaud  by  (ba  Aihsn- 

Wir  Mwen  Lantenun  uid  MamloHM. 

M>.  The  iXTnihluia.  ntncliHl  by  FUllp.  Mk  mMOU  mat  Atluiu. 

The  OLynlhiic  Drallons  sf  DtmosUwiKa. 
148.  OlynlMmi  wu  conUniwd. 
MT.  Otrnltui*  uken  end  dMrorHl  by  PhUip. 

DeMh  ef  FUto,  M.  n.    Spanalppaa  neeecdi  Plato.    AiUiotle,  npoa  ibe  dmih 

Ml.  PiMt  Minn  PMUp  and  tba  Alhmlani. 

Fkillp  oremua  Pboeta  and  Mnga  Iba  Saend  War  n  an  «Rd,  *A«r  U  bad  iMtad 

' "  yean.    All  lb*  Phoelan  eltita.  except  Aba,  nen  deanycd. 
.  niion  or  DemoaUiaiiea  on  tbe  Peaca, 
Ml.  apeem  or  .Salt 

M4.  Tlnuleon  aalta  fton  CurlBlh  u  Syncuae.  to  eipal  tke  tTianI 
>,  allH  tbree  y«an' Btajr  at  Auineua,  mot  la  MytlMn 


Onlionor: 

fton  CurlBlh  u  Syncuae.  to  eipal  tke 

Tbe  ■Kfind  PbDIppte  < 
Ml.  TLnolean  eomplataa  Ibe  congiuM  of  Syfaeaae. 

Diapvw  baiweed  FbUip  udib*  Aibealau. 

The  apeacb  of  DemoMbenaa  n»p*cUn|  Ealoaxna. 

Tbe  wweehea  oTDemoalheiiea  ud  .AaeUaaa  Uipl  UMMwoufftSmt. 
ML  nUtA  HpadUlOD  to  Tinea.    H*  M  oppoaad  bf  mofUkaa,  Uw  AlkM^n  im- 
erw  allhe  Cbefaoneaoa. 

Arlatdtte  eoinea  u  the  canR  of  PhlUp. 

laocnln,  vl.  M,  becan  <b  cnupuM  Ihe  Panalbniale  oraUoD. 

BblhorEpteunia. 
Ml.  Philip  la  itlll  la  Tbraea,  when  be  whiund. 

The  anUon  oTDemaMhsiKa  on  the  CberoDoeaiia,  and  Ihe  Ihiid  aad  KnRh  PbU. 

Pbiup  bealiigea  Mjnbrta,  Pailnihiia,  and  ^Bothmi. 
na.  RaBcwBlDflhainibgtwDeaPUUpindlbeAibehluia.    Pbaelan  DaovHa  Philip 
to  niaa  Ihe  aie|e  Inth  ef  ByiBBthun  and  Pcrtntbiia. 
XeBDcniee  ancessda  SpenMnoa  at  Ibe  AndanT- 
3M.  Philip  lo  cbeaen  fanetal  or  tlia  AmpUctyona  to  eury  on  Ibe  war  afaintt  Aoi- 
bhwaa.    UeiB^ihesthnnuhTheniupylaaDdcBlBeoElfliDL     The  AthcnlHoa 
bna  an  rillaan  wllb  OMTbeban*;  bin  Ibetr  nnlled  Ibfcca  an  dcftalcd  by 
PbUlp  at  the  battle  or  ChBronia,  Ibiuhian  the  Tib  of  MHagaUnlon  (Aufiui). 
PhlUn  becsnca  ntuter  of  Onece.     Cooiren  al  Corlntb,  In  which  war  la  de- 
eland  by  Omco  agalnat  Pcaila,  and  Philip  ^ipolnwd  to  oondnet  U. 
Doaih  ofUDerauo.  ni.  n. 
SM.  DKib  of  ThBoteon. 

Huder  of  Philip,  and  leewrion  oftaU  aon  AleiuHkr,  ct.  W. 
as.  Aleuader  inaRbM  agaliut  the  Thnrluw.  Trtlmlll.  und  IByrtan.    WUle  he  la 
•ii|i|«d  Ml  this  war  Tbebea  rerolu.     He  Rmhwlih  maritHO  aontbwuita  (ad 

IM.  AlantBdercommeneeathewBrtfalnKPenla.    He  cmaealhi  HaUeapoiit  In  Ike 
— ._.  ... ...  ,.._. ...  ^ — ,_^  m  M,y^  „(  oooquara  (be 
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UmrOKY  OF  GREECE. 


m.  ""—■'—■  mbdnea  LtoIii  la  Ilig  *lnUr,  eaUacti  hn  Buna  u  CoidliiB 
■piinf,  aii  dcltau  Duliu  u  Ihiu  lau  In  Ibe  autumn. 

m.  AlnaaSw  Uka  Tyn,  after  a  bIi^  dT  ssiini  nuRiitaa,  In  July.  Ue  lab 
iB  SeptmAer,  awl  than  mareltfla  Inm  Egypt.  whicU  Bvbm"-  "  ^'— 


SrrU.  onM«  the  Euiriinlea  al  Tbipaacua  Id  tt 
daltali  Dariiia  afaln  at  Aibala  w  GaufUBila  on 


In  Cnea  A^  b  ilia*t«d  ind  alaln  tij'  AnlLpUFF. 
).  ^bMlnttr  nuKlHa  Inls  Madia,  and  takea  Eebalau.    Prom  Ibena  kc  Hte  eat 

In  puioll  oT  Datilw,  who  la  alaln  by  Bacaui.    Aftar  tlu  drub  at  Dariua,  Al- 

eunder  conqiteTa  Hyrcania,  and  marebaa  In  psraul  cf  Baaaua  Utnnfta  Drtm- 

fliiu  and  AradMaia,  uwudi  Baetria. 
Tfia  anwh  of  .Sachlnea  afalnat  Ctcalpbon,  and  Iba  aiiaeeli  of  DaoKmlnaaa  •■ 

tlM  Crown.    .Suhinea,  after  bla  Allure,  wltbdraw  to  Aaia. 


la  Iba  SeyiUiaas. 


He  DDaiTln  Roiana,  thedau|[bter  DTOxyaiteo,  a  Baetrlan  prince. 
VT.  AAar  tbe  aaUUfUlon  of  SogAana  Aleiandar  reliimH  id  Bacin,  ftwn  vbenca  ba 

HyA^aaaadUialndna  totheOcaui.viblclilwreacbedla  JulrlnlbBMIsw 

MB.  Aieunder  ratnnia  to  Perala,  with  part  of  bla  triwpa.  Ibrougb  Gednala.  It* 
■enda  Noanhna  wUh  Uw  Oeat  to  aail  (ma  the  nvuiba  oT  iha  Indua  u  ibe  Pb- 
alaa  nlpta.    Naarebu  ■uoBlliUillM  Iba  Toyafe  In  \K  daja. 

US.  Alaiandar  laaehea  Snaa  al  tba  ba(liuilD|  oT  iba  rear.    Towaida  Un  close  at  U 


a  bribe  fknn  Harpahia,  la 


W  pay  a  One  or  JO  talenu.    He  wKbdrawa  to  Tnaun  and  £f  in*. 
ID.  Daalli  of  Alaundar  ai  Babylon,  In  Juoi,  aAir  a  mga  at  Iwdia  jnain  and  aitkl 

DlTlaloa  of  Iba  aalrasica  amoiii  Aleiandnr'a  mirala. 

Tite  Oreeb  atatca  mabe  wai  afalnat  Haeodooia,  naually  called  the  l,amlan  w«r. 
LeoatbigMa,  Iba  AUWDian  general,  dakiala  AnlipcUr.  and  bealagea  Laaila,  o, 
wbldi  Ant^ater  had  taken  rafbga.    Death  orLaoathanea. 

m.  Leonnalua  aoDea  In  the  aaaliHutca  of  Anllpater.  but  la  defWed  and  dain.     Ciw- 


Dealb  afDemaalkeiHa  on  the  I4lh  of  October. 

Death  of  ArlBletle,  al.  Ot,  al  Cbalda,  wbllher  he  bad  wltbdnws  fton  lllwaia  a 

Ita  montha  befbn. 
M.  Pardlcsaa  iBTadee  Egypt,  wbere  be  la  alaln  by  hliown  uoopa.    PaitllluB  of  tba 

tinwineea  ai  TriparadlMM. 
u 1 ^  fg^  eihlbilB  hta  Oral  comedy. 


■IT.  War  barann  Cieaandw  lad  PolyapeRhan  in 


nr.  Death  of  PblUp  AnfaldBUB  ud  Enrrdloe. 

Oiyaiili*  rMoma  to  Maoodonla.  and  It  bedeaed  by  Ciaaander  at  Pydsa 
tm.  AWIwniia  liiirniaai  aaaMairfAela.     Caaaander  lakca  Fydna,  and  pula  CHjnp^u 

lotalh.    HanboMdiTbabea. 
119.  CoaUUoB  of  Sdeneaa  ~   '  ~  ... 

Flnt  year  aflhe  w 
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CHKONULOOICAL  TABIX 

(14.  SaoHut  nurefilw  wuagilnM  AnilioDiu. 

DeVh  of  the  orator  jEkIuoos,  bi.  t5. 
Ill  TUcd  yttr  oflba  war  igunM  AnliconDS. 
lis.  Foonli  ytat  of  iha  var  xfiuiH  ADUfoniia. 

III.  Gcnnal  pMoa.    Hv-'"-" -•  " 

110.  Ptolany  aman  u 

MS.  FMtsmy^  upnUtlon  to  Gneea. 

*».  PenHInu,  iha  Bin  of  An(i«anu,  tmomea  miMtar  of  AUuna,    DenwulDa  Pb»- 

XM.  Deneuliia  naUnil  from  Alhem.    Ho  daftua  Plolflny  In  a  grot  lei-llcbt  olT 
Salamla  Id  Cypnia.    Aller  (tut  bsltJe  Anii|anUB  aMumH  itu  title  af  biQ|,  and 

MS.  Rbds*  beaiefed  bjr  Demetilui. 

Mt.  Denuiitu  nakn  pvca  wiita  Dm  Hbodlana,  and  munii  to  Aitwna. 

KB.  Pematniw  earrlea  or  Iba  war  ia  Greeee  with  mcHu  agilnit  Cuander. 

Mt.  War  cmllnud  in  Oraen  batwaao  Demelrlua  and  Caaaanilcr, 

Ml .  BeraMHua  cnmm  OTer  la  AaU. 

Batlia  of  Ipna  in  PluTiii.  about  iba  monih  ot  Augiut,  Id  whicli  Lnlmailiiu  and 


I.  SeBDiofPltlllplV.  andacoaalin  of Ua brolber  ADIlpaler. 
DoBetnua  uk«i  Atllo». 
.._...__._  > in ll»  two lirwbeia,  AnClpatar  and  AleuDdar. 


).  DemMiiiu  uka*  Tlubea  a  aoeond  lima.    Ha  nlebratea  tlia  PrtUan  ttnaa  at 


Pyrrtma  drlvan  aoloT  Mtctdoala  by  LyatmaclHU  lAor  aeroo  monlha'  pniaMalon. 
9M.  DaiMinm  (unendan  klmaclf  to  Selmcua.  wbo  kscpa  him  In  captiYliy. 
Ml.  Puieay  II.  FhilaMoluli  la  *aH<laMd  In  ihs  klnidocn  by  hli  Quhcr. 
US.  PanMrlna.  ct.  M,  <Uaa  In  capllTlty  u  Apamaa  In  Syria, 

Diuh  otPMemy  Sour,  el.  H. 
ttl.  LyaliaadiaalaiMalsdandilalnby  Sdencna.  at  Iba  huili  of  ComiKdion. 
Sao.  Biieuciia  lunrdered  by  Ploliniy  Carannua  aeTan  taonlha  allcr  lbs  daub  of  Ly- 
dmacbiu. 

Antlochna  I.,  lb*  ion  oC  Ssleucua,  bsmniia  Uof  of  Aala,  Ptolemy  Cowmua  kln| 
oTTtaimaa  and  Macedonia. 

IrreiMon  of  tba  Oanla  and  iloiUi  or  Piolamy  Ctnuniu. 

Rise  of  Lha  ActMan  leagoo. 
>n.  Tbo  OaiUa  undar  Bianniia  Inrada  □reeca,  bat  Bnnnna  and  a  fraad  part  of  hla 

army  ara  daatroyad  n  Ddlphi, 
1TB.  ADtlnoua  Donalaa  liacoinBa  Uiic  of  Maadoola. 
171.  Pjnbna  InradM  Mmdoola,  ud  eipgla  Anilionna  GcnaUa. 
m.  ^nliHalnTBdeaPclapoBnaaiia,udper1alie*lD  anitiackon  Aifo*.    AnUfODUB 

ranina  Maecdonl*. 
Ml.  DaaSerPtaUemon,  Iho  csmli  poat,  ■■.  BT. 
191.  AruUB  daliiar*  Sleyn,  and  unlua  li  lo  tha  ActaBin  Lcafse. 


, . who  waa  lift  b] 

gnardlan  oTUa  aoa  Philip. 


I-  Afla  IV.,  Ung  of  Spaita,  pnt  ta  daaili  I 

I.  ItaUh  of  ABIbonaa,  and  acHHlon  oTh 
t.  Cleomanaa  Ilf  bKOIOaa  Unit  ofSiiarla. 
I.  Deuh  of  D«(iMlrjiii  II..  and  aeaaalon 
Damatitaa  gnardlan  oTUa  aoa  Philip 
F.  Oeomanea  aaiuMaiw  war  ifilnai  Ik*  Aahaaa  Laa(M. 


Df  ADllfoaiu  DoaoB  afaInK  Claoi 
aa  aalla  to  Bjypl,  whara  ha  diaa. 


HIOTOBY  OF  GREECE. 


MD.  Dmb  orAnllginiiu  Down,  ud  lucvrion  ar  PMUp  V. 

Wit. 
SIT.  Third  ud  lut  y«i  of  i)h  Sorial  Wir.    Peace  ronclu 
910.  PbUlp  Foncludea  s  Inuy  wllb  Huinibiil. 
«3.  FhillpnmoTisAraliKbj'pai    - 
ail.  Trouy  bnwwn  Roiim  indtlt.  — 
UPS.  FhlUp  Durabea  Idu  Pclaponaoiu 


lol  u  Ronu.    Polybiiu  U  u 

131.  Erabwjr  oTtbe  thne  pliUo««phen  lo  BoiiiB-    RelarD  of  tbd  AcliBui  exlln. 

147.  War  tMdncn  Rome  ind  ibe  Actwaoi. 

I«.  DeMniKianoTCanniliby  Mumuliu.    Gn«««  baaomu  •  Romu  proTlsee. 


>i  Lnii  Jklla  Csru- 
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APPENDIX 

BY    THE    AMERICAN    EDITOR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  OUTUNE. 

(FROM  HEERXN.) 

H  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cambuman  mount- 
aiiiB,  which  Beparaite  it  from  Macedonia ;  on  the  BDundarts 
Bouth  and  east  by  the  ^gro&n,  on  the  west  by  the  lo-  "f  "w™ ; 
nian  Sea.  Greatest  length  from  Boa[h  to  north  =  220  geogi. 
miles,  greatest  breadth  from  weet  to  east,  =  140  n,  jibmb- 
geogr.  miles.  Superficial  contents,  =  29,600  square  •><»"■■ 
mileq. — Principal  rivers :  the  Peneus,  which  digcharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  .£gtean,  and  the  Achelous,  which  flows  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Advantages  in  respect  to  fertility,  result-  '"'*' 
ing  from  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  between  37 — 40°  N.  lat. ; 
from  the  number  of  small  stieams ;  from  the  qualities  jik^iicia  ad- 
and  variety  of  soil,  in  which  this  country  has  been  so  "«««•■ 
much  more  blessed  by  nature  than  any  other  of  umilar  extent, 
that  every  branch  of  cultivation  may  be  prosecuted  equally  and 
in  coDJuoctioa. — ^Advantages  in  reference  to  navigation  and 
commeice  :  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 
world,  on  three  sides  washed  by  the  sea,  and  by  reason  of  its 
irregular,  indented  coast,  abounding  with  commodious  ports  and 
havens. 

It  may  be  divided  into  Northern  Greece,  6om  the  north 
boundary  to  the  chain  of  (Eta  and  Pindus,  between  the  m^^^^ 
Ambracian  Gulf  west,  and  the  Maliac  east.     Central 
Greece,  or  Hellas,  down  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth :   and  the 
southern  peninsula,  or  Peloponnesus. 

Northern  Greece  ctmiprises  two  countries ;  Thessa-  NaiTHiaii 
ly  east,  Epirus  west.  hkici, 

1.  Thessaly,  the  laigest  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the 
Grecian   countries.      Length  from  north  to  south  60   geogr. 
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miles;  breadth  from  west  to  east  64  geogr.  mileB.     Riveis; 

the  Feneus,  ApidanuB,  and  several  Bmaller  stivBinB. 

Mountains ;  Olympus,  residence  of  the  iabuloiiB  gods, 
and  Ossa  in  the  north ;  the  chain  of  CEta,  Othrys,  and  Findus 
in  the  south.  Division  into  five  provinces  :  1.  EHtisotis:  cities; 
Gomphi,  Azorus.  2.  Fela^otis :  cities ;  Laiiso,  Gonni,  the 
vale  of  Tempe.  3.  Thenahotis  :  citiee ;  Fharaalua,  etc.  4. 
Fhthiotia  :  citiee ;  Fhene,  etc.  5.  The  foreland  of  Magnesia, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name.  Other  territories,  euch  as  Per- 
rhebia,  etc.  for  instance,  derived  theii  names  Irom  the  oca- 
Greek  races  who  inhabited  them. 

2.  EpiniB.     Next  to  Thessaly,  the  largest,  although  one  of 
the  least  cultivated  countries  of  Greece  :  48 — 60  geogr. 
^"'^  miles  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth.     Divisions :  Morb- 
us ;  city,  Ambracia :  Thesprotia ;  city,  Buthrotum ;  in  the  in- 
terior, Dodona. 

ciHTB.i.       Central   Greece,   or  Hellas,   comprises  nine   coun- 


1.  Attica,  a  foreland,  extending  towards  the  southeast,  and 
gradually  diminishing.  Length,  60  geogr.  miles ;  great- 
est breadth,  24  geogr.  miles.      Rivers ;    Ilissus,  Cephis- 

sus.  Mountains ;  nymettus,  Fentelicus,  and  the  headland  of 
Sunium.  City ;  Athens,  with  the  harbours  Fineus,  Phaleieua, 
and  MunychiuH ;  in  the  other  parts  no  towns,  but  hamlets,  A^^hh, 
such  aa  Marathon,  Eleusis,  Oecclea,  etc. 

2.  Megaris,  close  to  the  isthmus  of  Coiinth.     The  smallest  of 

the  Grecian  countries  ;  16  geogr.  miles  long,  and  from 
M.(«u.  ^_Q  ^^^^      p.^y^  Megara. 

3.  BcEotda,  &  mountainous  and  marshy  country,  S2  geogr. 
BiMiB    '"''^  '°^'  ^"'^  ^^^  ^^ — ^^  broad.     Rivera;  Aaoput, 

lamenus,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Mountains ;  He- 
licon, Citheron,  etc.  Lake  ;  Copais. — Bceotia  was,  of  all  the 
Grecian  countries,  that  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  Bepoiate  territory.  Among  these, 
the  first  in  importance,  and  frequently  mistress  of  the  rest,  was 
Thebes  on  the  Ismenus.  The  othcn,  Plattes,  Tanagra,  Tbe»- 
pin,  Cbatronea,  Lehadea,  Leuctia,  and  Orchomenus,  are  oil  cel- 
ebrated in  Grecian  history. 

4.  Phocis,  smaller  than  Attica ;    48  geogr.  miles  long,  from 
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4 — 20    broad.      River;    CephiMua.      Mountain;     P&m&«Bus. 
Citioi ;  Delphi,  on  PamaBsiu,  with  the  celebrated  oracle  -,^^^ 
of  Apollo ;  Ciieea,  with  the  hajbour  of  Cirrha,  and,  up     . 
the  country,  Elatea.     The  other  cities  toe  inaignificant. 

5,  6.  The  two  countries  called  Locria.  The  eastern  on  the 
EuripuB,  territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii,  looti  in 
is  the  leaser  of  the  two  ;  being  but  little  laiger  than  "*"  **■ 
Hegaris.  City  ;  Opus  :  pass,  TheTmopyle.  The  westem  Lo- 
ciis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  atation  of  the  Locri  Ozolffi,  is  fiom 
20 — 24  geogi.  miles  long,  and  from  16 — 20  broad.  Cities ; 
NaupactuB  on  the  sea,  Amphissa  up  the  country. 

7.  The  small  country  of  Doris,  or  the  Tetrapolis  DoricB,  on 
the  south  side  of  Mount  (Eta,  fiom  8 — 12  geogr.  miles 
long,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 

8.  .Xtolia,  somewhat  larger  than   BcEotia;    from   40 — 52 
geogt,  miles  long,  and  from  28 — 32  broad ;    but  the    ^^ 
least  cultivated  country  of  all.    Sivers ;  Achelous,  which 
skirts  Acamania,  and  the  Evenus.      Cities ;    Calydon,  Ther- 


9.  Acamania,  the  most  western  country  of  Hellas,  32  geogr. 
miles  long,  and  from  16 — 24  broad.     River;  Achelo- 
us.     Cities ;  Argos  Amphilochicum,  and  Stratus. 


1.  Arcadia,  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  pastures, 
and  mtuate  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula ;   greatest    ^^^ 
length,  48  get^.  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  36  geogr. 

miles.  Mountains;  Cyllene,  ErymanthuB,  etc.  Rivets;  Al- 
pheus,  ErymanthuB.  and  several  smaller  streams.  Lake  :  Styx 
Cities ;  Mantinea,  Tegea,  Orchomenus,  Uei«a,  Psopbis ;  subee' 
qnently  Megalopolia,  as  a  common  capital. 

2.  Laconia,    likewise   mountiunouB.      Greatest    length,    66 
geogr.  miles;  greatest  breadth,  36  ge<^,  miles.     Riv-  ^^.^ 
er ;    Eurotas.     Mountains ;    Taygetus,  and  tbe  head- 
lands Malea  and  Tenarium.     Cities;   Spaita  on  the  Enrotaa. 
Other  places  ;  Amycls,  Sellosia,  and  others  of  little  importance. 

3.  Messenia,  west  of  Laconia ;    a  more  level  and  extremely 


fertile  country,  Butject  to  the  Spartans  Erom  b.c.  668.  Omt- 
HcuodL  ^^  length,  28  geogr.  miles  :  greatest  breadth,  36  geogr. 
ruiles.  City ;  Idessene.  Frontier  places ;  ItbcHoe  and 
Ira  :  of  the  other  places,  Pylus  (Navarino)  and  Methone  are  the 
most  celebrated. 

4.  Elia,  with  the  nnall  territory  of  Triphylia,  on  the  west  of 
the  PelopoiineauH.  Length  60  geogr.  miles:  greateet 
breadth,  28  gec^,  miles.     Riven ;  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Sel- 

lis,  and  several  smaller  HtreaniB.  Cities ;  in  the  north,  Eli^ 
Cyllene,  and  Pylus  :  on  the  AJpheus,  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Olympia :  in  Triphylia,  a  third  Pylus. 

5.  Argolis,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula ;  a  foreland  i^ 

posite  to  Attica,  with  which  it  forms  the  Sinus  Saroui- 
^^^"  CUB.  tiength,  64  geogr.  miles ;  breadth,  from  8 — 28 
geogr.  miles.  Cities ;  Argoe,  Mycene,  EpidaurUB.  Smaller 
but  remarkable  places ;  Nemea,  Cyouiia,  Titezen. 

6.  Achaia,  originally  Ionia,  called  hlccwise  ^gialus,  com- 
^^    prises   the    north    coast.      Length,    56    geogr.    miles: 

breadth,  from  12 — 24.  It  contains  twelve  cities,  oS 
which  Dyme,  Fatrs,  and  Pellene,  are  the  most  important 

^^  7.  The  little  country  of  SicyoDJa,  ]  6  geogr.  mileal<»]g, 

^^       8  broad,  with  the  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius. 

8.  The  small  lerritoiy  of  Corinth,  of  the  same  extent  aa  the 

foregoing,  adjoining  the  isthmus  which  connects  Pelopm- 

nesus  with  the  mainland.      City ;    Corinth,  orimnally 

Bphyra,  with  the  ports  of  Lechxum  and  Cenchiee ;  the  former 

on  the  Corinthian,  the  latter  on  the  Saronic  Gulf. 

The  Greek  Islands  may  be  divided  into  three  clasKS  ;   those 
which  he  immediately  otf  the  coasts,  those  which  ane 
collected  in  groups,  and  those  which  lie  separate  in  the 
open  sea. 

1.  lalanda  off  the  coasts.  OS  the  west  coast  in  the  Ionian 
qfiiu  Sea  :  Corcyra,  opposite  Epirus,  32  geogr.  miles  long, 
coatu.  (^jj,  g — jp  ijTOaj  City;  Corcyra.  A  Corinthiaa 
i^a^if.  cobny.  Opposite  Acamania ;  Leucadia,  with  the  city 
and  headland  of  Leucas. — Cephalooia  or  Same,  orig- 
StKST;  inally  Scheria,  with  the  cities  of  Same  and  Cephalo- 
nia.     In  the  neighbourhood  lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca.— 


opposite  EliB,  ZacynthuB.      Off  the  eouthcoast,  Cytbera,  with 
a  town  of  the  eame  name.     Off  the  east  coast,  in  the  zu^au  : 
Saronic  Gulf,  £gina  and  Salamis.     Opposite  Bceotia,  Cyib«i 
from  which  it  ia  separated  1^  the  Strait  named  Eu-  jEii™  u4 
ripiu,  Eubcea,  the  luoet  extensive  of  all;    76  geogr.  ' 

miles  long,  from  12 — 16  geogr.  miles  broad.     Cities ;  ^"'x"  ■ 
Oreua,  with  the  headland  of  Artemisinm  on  the  north,  sc^ubiu, 
in  the  centre  Chalcie,  Eretria.     Off  Thessaly,  Soya-  '^^^ 
thus,  and  HaloneeuB.     Farther  north,  Xhasus,  Imbrus,  ihrvs.Lcm- 
Samothrace,  and  I^emnos.  ■"*'  '*'■ 

2.  Clusters  of  Islanda  in  the  .Xgean  sea :  the  Cyclftdes  and 
Sporades ;  the  former  of  which  comprise  the  western,  crnm. 
the  Utter  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  cycUdea 
the  meet  important  among  them  are,  Androa,  Delos,  Fa-  ud  spo- 
JOB,  Naxofl,  Meloe,  all  with  cities  of  the  same  names.       "**" 

3.  The  more  extensive  separate  islands :  1.  Crete,  140  geogr. 
miles  long,    from  24 — 40   broad.      Mountain ;    Ida.  Sifnu. 
Cities;    Cydonia,  Gortyna,  Cnoseus,     2.   Cyprus,  120  cww^ 
geogr.  miles  long,  and  from  20 — 80  broad.     Citiea;  Sa-  ^.^^ 
lamts,  Paphos,  Citium,  and  several  emalier  places. 
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GRECIAN  METHOD  OF  CALCUUTINO  TIME. 

Oui  knowledge  of  Greek  chronology  ia  Tetj  imperfect,  the  only  put 
.  which  hM  been  fully  presenfed  being  ibu  of  the  Albeniuii.  Thii  p«^e, 
likBlhe  Romuia  of  numa.  divided  iheir  ye*rb)' theievolulioni  ofihe  moon, 
makioi  up  for  it«  irreguUriliei  by  inlercilUioD.  The  Athcni«n  yeu  ei>o. 
tuned  twelve  mont)u,  each  of  them  ihernatrly  Iwenly-niae  uid  thirty  days 
lung.     The  yeiir  begin  at  the  aumloer  tolltjce,  and,  id  order  to  make  ihm  be- 

Snning  regular,  they  tbrmBdcyclei  of  eight  and  nineteen  yeui,  inlercalnUns 
ree  i^nliia  for  Ihe  firBt,  o,  seren  for  the  lewnd.     The  month  wai  divided 
into  decadei.  and  the  days  were  couiiled  from  the  beginning  for  the  Gnl 


d  from  th 


mnnlh  wai  the  i 

ndddle  of  thi  mo -^^-.-  - 

or  the  tnlhfram  Iht  end  />/  Iht  nmtk,  or  the  j! 

day,  like  that  of  ihe  Jewa  and  Hahoraetani,  benn  ai  auiuEk. 

In  elaiiifying  the  year,  like  the  Spartuii  aiKTRomant.  they  used  ihe  nama 
of  the  presiding  magiittsle  ;  ■□  that  Athenian  chronology  wai  counted  by 
Archoni.  The  Olympiad  was  Gnt  used  by  Timieus  of  Sicily,  the  hiiloriut, 
in  Ihe  fifth  century  beface  Christ. 

The  Olympic  gamei,  the  great  nalioni!  reBliial  of  Greece,  were  celebrated 
every  live  yesra.  The  first  aiilhenlic  Olympiad  is  known  as  the  Olympiut 
orCorabus  the  Elean.  who  gained  the  ptiie  in  the  foot-iaee  in  the  year  77« 
before  Chriat.  Bui  modem  wriiera  have  adapted  the  more  convenient  method 
ol  caleulatiog  eventi  hy  the  year  before  and  alter  Christ ;  a  system  which  hsa 
the  greal  advantaee  a(  being  equally  applicable  lo  the  hiilory  of  every  nalian. 


First  Piriod. 
MYTHICAL  AGE  OF  GREECE.- 


850.  Homer— by  eontocture— eSO. 

776,  Lycnrsui— TT6! 

SlCOKD  PlIIOD. 


7«T.  PhidonofAiBO*. 


Rone  founded. 
£ra  of  Nabonaasov, 


_.,>oglc 


SYSCHBONISTIC  TABLK. 

HID    PeIIOD. 


SM.  Solan  uoban  uidlegUlaUir  of  Athens. 


537.  Death  ofPiiiitiUui. 
S2S.  .£Khjlu>  boni. 

Anicrean  ud  Simonideg  come  to  Atheni. 

ChBTiliu  orAlbeni  fint  exhibit*  tngei^. 
Sie.  Pindaibois. 
SID.  EipulsionorHippiu. 

Ten  tribe*  in*tituted  by  ClUthanei. 
501. 

SOO.  lonien  iCToll. 

FODITH  FSUDD. 

PERSIAN  WAR.— SOO  TQ  iittli  or  tlit.s. 
479. 

490.  fiudia  buinl. 
194. 

490.  BitlleofHanlhon. 


484.  BiithofUerodotu*. 


ThermaprlB — AtlemiiiiuD — 8  ilas 


'mopyli 

lei^fl 


Tuquin  ihe  Elder,  king 
of  Rome,  and  Nabu. 
chadaEUHiorBab]'  lea. 


£nd  of  the  Median  em- 
Serriu*  TuUiua  hini  of 


Egypt. 
EipuUion 


the  preceding  year  had 
piopoaed  the  fint  Agra- 
rian law,   condemned 

En^ptnconquendbytha 

Fourth  year  of  war  with 

VeLi. 
The    Fabia    Oena    take 

Iheir    ilatioD    on    the 

Cremera. 


.oogic 


L,  Tbucydidei  born. 
PausuiiM  pat  lo  deuh. 
TimoleoD  of  Rhode*,  the  Ijrie  poat,  flour- 

i.  AriiUdet  diei. 

Socram  born. 

Sopboclea  giins  bti  tint  priic  in  tragedy, 

HjrcsnB  deilroyed  by  Ihs  Aisivei, 
r.  Simonidea  din,  &jed  90. 

Andocldei  Ihe  orslor  burn. 

1,  Cimon  oitraciied.     Psriclei  at  the  bead  of 
aSun  in  Atbena. 

3.  Fi™i  year  of  the  Egyptian  war,  which  lasts 
til.     The  Atbeuiani  land  aid  to  the  Egyp- 

I  and  HippociaMB  bom. 

Peace  or  Cimon. 
Sixth  r 


).  Sacred  Wu  b 
i.  Thirty   yean'  I 


een   the   Delphians 

a  belweCD   Athena    and 


443.  The  Athenian*  aend  a  colony  lo  Tbui 
Italy,  which  Herodotua,  an.  41,  acco 
nied,  and  Lysiaa,  eel,  15. 

439.  Alhena  at  Ihe 'height  of  be>  glory.  Pei 
al  the  head  of  aiTain, 

432.  The  Corinlhiana  defeated  by  the  Coicyneana 
and  Athenian*. 
Retolt  of  Potidva. 
Congresa  of  Peloponnaaiani  to  decU 


BiTIHTH    PlHIO: 


430.  Plagne  at  Atbeni. 
439.  Atheniana  lake  Poti 

Death  of  Periclea. 

Biftb  of  Plato. 

Rupolit  and  Pbr>-ni( 


Antiom  taken  by  the  Bo- 


Lei  Trebonia. 

Lex  Cannleia,  establiab- 


Oreat  Tieloty  over  the 
,£qDiaiu  and  Volsei 
ana  at  Mount  AlgMiu. 
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8YNCHE0KIBT1C  TABLES. 


m  Leonlini  lo  Athene. 


423.  Thucydidei  buiished. 

Truce  for  •  year. 

The  Clouds  of  ArulophBues. 
421.  Truce  for  fifty  jenrs— which  l«»M  onlv  lo 
414— with  frequent  hoalilitiet  >11  the  vhile. 


EtORTH   PbIXOD. 


4IS.  Athenian  expedition  Hunrt^i'ii'T' 

414. 

412.  Alcibi»de«  BOnt  by  the  LBcedemomau  i 
nuke  >  treaty  wilh  the  Peniana, 
Andromeda  of  Eunpidea. 
411.  "The  Four  Hundred"  ■!  Athena. 
Recall  of  Alcibiadea. 

The  Lysiatrit*  and  TheamophoTiainan  ■ 
Arialophar  — 


409. 


Lyail 


406.  Na.al  viclmr  of 
|inuaiB  iaUnds 

Death 


iiipidei  and  Sophoclea. 


404.  End  of  Ihe  war. 

The  Thirty  Tyranta  at  Athena. 
Dead)  o(  Alcibladea. 

Ninth  PaaioD. 

SPARTAN  SUPREMACY.— 34  ti 


Death  of  Socrale*. 

FirM  campaign  of  AireailiiiH  in  Asia. 
Battle  of  Caiiiua  deprivea   Sparta  of  i 
maritime  aupiemacy. 

Peace  of  Antalcidaa, 

Arialotle  bom. 

Fiiat  JKK  of  the  Olynthian 


War  with  the  .£quiana. 


Three  plebeiana  ehoaen 

lo  Ihe  quKatorahipA 
War  wilh  the  Volac^iana. 
or    (Tenacina)    ta- 

lan  scddiera  receira 

ly  for  the  firat  lime. 

An  eclipaa  of  Ihe  lun  ra- 


Eipediiion  of  Cynia  the 

Younger. 
Plague  at  Rome.    Firat 


from  lffenty.ODe  to 
Manliua  thrown  from  tho 
Wu  with  Pmneata. 
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3TS.  AlUuiM  between  Ath 
SpaiU.    Due  of  ■ 


30T.  Embiny  of  Pelepidi*  lo  Fanu. 

366. 

369.  Wai  between  Aiodia  uul  Elii. 

363.  B^UofHutinet. 


jitoi  the  elder  diai. 

Finl  plebeiu  Counl. 
Pta^c  mt  Rome. 
DsBth  of  CuDiUui. 
HalTaftheMiliUcrTri- 


Elitirtb  pEmio 


^LIItNDH,  323. 

3».  Accnsian  of  Philip. 


366.  Secondyektof  tbe  BO 
Birth  or  Alexander. 
Philip  tike*  Polidai 
Olynthians. 

3S3.  The  fint  Philippic. 


34T.  Olynlhoi  taken  b;  Philip. 

PlalD  diea,  Kt.  82. 
346.  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athen 


343.  Fint  Samnile  war. 

342.  Philip's  eipedilion  into  T 

Ariatotte  at  the  court  of  P 

Birth  of  Epicunia. 
338.  Battle  ofChaironea. 

Philip  mailer  of  Oreece. 

Death  of  Iiocrale*. 
336.  Auaaainalion  of  Philip, 

Alexander. 
33S.  BeatmclionofThebei. 
333.  Battle  of  laaua. 
333.  Aleiandf  r,  king  of  Epinia.  niakei 


Demoatbenea 


Duilian  and  Haerua 
U»«  leitoring  Iha  lU* 
of  tntereit  fixed  br  the 
TweWe  Tmblea. 

Dioa  7*100  the  jonngcr 
Dipelled    rram    Syia- 


appointed  far  afencFnl 


SecondcelebiationoTlhe 
Ludi8«CDlar«a.  War 
with  the  VoUciuia. 


Latium  lubdacd. 

f   Peace  whh  ibe  Oaub. 
Galea  taken. 

RsTolt  of  Pasdi  mod  Pri- 
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I.  ButleofAibeU. 


or  TUB  1CB"N  LEIOIIB,  323  TO  380. 

323.  Ltmiui  wu. 

322.  End  of  Ihe  l.aiiiiwi  ww,  uid  death  of  Db' 
mosthenet. 
Deuh  of  Ariitotle  t  Chilcii. 
321. 
311.  Oenenl  peace. 

306.  Defeat  of  Ptolemy  bjrCiiHUidei. 

AntigoDui,  Plolenir,  Seleucus,  Lyaimachus, 

and  Cusander  maiume  itae  title  of  king. 
Epicurus    Mttlea    at   Athens,  and  leaches 
there  30  yean. 
301.  BUlUoflpsos. 

S80.  Riaeofthe  Achzanletgue. 

87S.  The  Gauls  nndei  Brannna  invade  Onece. 

2Ta  Pjrihua  paasea  into  Sicily. 

364.  First  Panic  war. 

241.  DeUhof  AgislV.ofSpaita. 

225.  RefbiDuof  Cleomane*  at  Spaita. 

990.  Beginning  of  the  aocjal  war. 

21S.  Philip  V.  of  Micedon  concludea  a  treaty 
wi&  Hannihal. 


■'  The  laat  of  tl 


Colony  sent  to  Anioa. 


Saouiitei  dsiealed. 


The  "Caudine  Forhi." 
The  EtniBcaiu  defeated. 
Sunnite*  defeated . 

gation  of  the  Heini' 


War  with  the  Harai  and 

Romans  defeated  hy  Pyr- 

[hu>  near  Heiacleia. 
Victory  of  Pyrrhua  near 

Rooiana    trinmphanl    in 

Southern  Italy. 


WarwilhlheGaula.    Q. 


Var  against   the  Ligv- 
'  riens  continned.  Deuh 

of    Soiuio    Afrieanus. 

Death  of  Hannibal. 


'asiiuB  Hemin*  and  C. 
Fanniug.  hiiloriana. 
flouriihed. 
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SCIULFTOBS  AND  PAINTEBS. 


f 

Chiefly  celebrated  as  the  muter  of  Phidiaa, 
Myron,  and  Polycletus. 

perfect  accuracy,  siinplicity,  and  dignity  in  the 
eiecQtion.  The  stalue  of  the  Olympian  Jove 
beume  the  ideal  of  the  Deity. 

Excelled  in  the  statues  of  men;  less  ideal 
than  Phidias;  slill  his  greatest  work  wu  a 
Juno,  which  became  the  type  of  the  i;oddeaB 
as  Phidiu'a  Jupiler  was  of  the  gocT  The 
first  name  in  aculplure  after  Phidias. 

The  (int  to  study  animals  succeiifuUy  ;  re- 
markable for  variely  of  altitude,  but  lest  suc- 
cessful in  expreasinc  the  intellecmal  and 
moral  qualitiei;  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
lerr  deficient  in  the  hair. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  second  Attic 
school;  atrenphofeipression  combined  with 
grace. 

He  was  a  painter  as  well  as  gcnlptoi. 

ful  in  the  hair  and  every  minuti*  of  execution ; 
and  though  a   close  atudent  of  nature,  not 
negligent  of  ideal  beauty. 

i 

The  Olympian  Jove;  Uinerva 
of  the  Acropolis,  etc- 

Juno  and  an  Amason,  in  which 
he  won  the  priiefrom  Phidiaa,  etc. 
He  wrote  a  work  ua  proportions, 
called  the  Canon  of  Form. 

figure  of  ■  cow,  on  which  thirty- 
six  epigrams  are  atill  preaerved, 

Bas  reliefa  on  the  tomb  of  Haa- 
aolus  ;  Venus  Viclrix  ;  Group  of 
Marine  deities  and  Aehille.  ;  The 
Group  of  Niobe,  etc. 

The  Cnidian  Venus;  Diana, 
Aullo,  Bacchus,  Cupid,  etc. 

Fans  ;  a  great  variety  of  works 
in  all  siies,  mbronwand  marble. 

The  Fameae  Hercules,  Statues 

of  the  chieb  who  Tell  at  the  Gran- 
icus,  etc.    Excellent  in  portraits. 

i 

II      1       1        1      l$l 

-HiTao 

i     = 

i 

4M. 

First  half  of  4th 
century  B.C. 

of  Scopes. 
Under     Philip 
and  Alexander. 
Under  Alexan- 
der. 

i 

III      1       kiss 

.Gi.KII^C 
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HiB  master  pieceawele  at  Del- 
phi, on  autiiccia  from  the  Epic 
tycle;  many  of  hiB  work,  were  ai 
Alhena  also. 

One    of   hU    moal    celebrated 
work*  waa  Hdtit. 

The  Athenian  Dftiua;     Me- 
leager,  Alalantia,  etc. 

Venus  riaing  from  the  sea ;  Al- 

eiander  wielding  the  thunderbolt. 

i 
1 
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GENERAL  BXAMmATION  aUESTIONS. 

1.  The  original  population  of  Greece.— Feluigi. — Hellenee. 
— Foraign  colonies. 

2.  HiBtory  and  character  of  the  Heroic  age. — Invauon  and 
conquest  of  the  Dorians. — Greek  colonies  in  Europe,  Ana,  and 
A&ica. — Homer. — The  OlyinpiadB.— General  character  oi  our 
knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

3.  Hiriory  of  Athens  from  the  early  traditions  to  the  first 
Persian  invasion, — Who  fbnned  the  Athenian  people  ? — How 
were  they  divided  ? — The  Eupatrids. — Govemment. — The  Ar- 
chonts. — Legislation  of  Braco  and  of  Solon. — Constitution  of 
Athene  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  wars. 

4.  Early  history  of  Sparta, — Who  formed  the  Spartan  peo- 
ple ?— The  Tribes.— The  Sjpartans,— Peritnci  and  Helots. — 
Constitution  and  l^iislation  of  Lycurgus. 

5.  State  of  Nordiem  Greece  and  the  Felopounesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peraian  war. 

6.  Sketch  of  Feruan  history,  and  cause  of  the  Petsian  in- 
vasion of  Greece, — Relative  strength  of  the  two  nationa,  and 
military  reputation  of  each  on  the  first  invasion. 

7.  Histoiy  and  results  of  the  first  invasion ; — internal  and 
external. 

8.  History  and  results  of  the  second  invasion ; — internal  and 
external. 

9.  Eminent  men,  and  chief  battles  of  the  first  and  second 
invasions. 

10.  Position  of  Greece  after  the  second  repulse  of  the  Per 

11.  Causes,  character,  and  duration  of  the  Athenian  su- 
premacy. 

12.  History  of  the  Athenian  tupremacy. — Its  infiuence  upon 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  Greece. 

13.  Administration  of  Pericles. — Its  alleged  efiects  upon  the 
Athenian  character. 

14.  Internal  history  of  Greece  from  the  Peruan  to  the  Fe- 
loponnesian  war. 

15.  Causes  and  character  of  the  Pekponneeian  war. 

16.  Kvision  of  the  Peloponuedan  war. — Principal  battles. 
—Leading  men. — Chief  incidents. 
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17.  The  Sicilian  expedition. 

18.  Close  and  consequences  of  the  Peloponnedan  war. — 
State  of  Athens.^-Spaita. — Other  slatea  and  Uie  colonies. 

19.  History,   duration,   and  character  of  the   Spartan    su- 


premacy. 

21.  Hetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  its  ctHuequeoccs. 

22.  State  of  Greece  at  the  accession  of  Phihp  of  Macedon. 

23.  Bise  of  the .  Macedonian  power,  and  chancier  of  tha 
(^ppoBiti<nt  of  Demosthenes. 

24.  State  of  Greece  at  the  acceanon  of  Alexander. 

25.  FeiBonal  history  and  character  of  Alexander. 

26.  Alexander  as  a  Greek. 

27.  State  of  PeiBia  at  the  ocoeesioii  of  Alexander. 

28.  History  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

29.  Character  of  Alexander  aiW  the  owquest  of  Feisia. 

30.  fiesults  of  his  conquests. 

31.  The  successors  of  Alexandei.—DifleHint  and  final  dis- 
tribution of  his  empire. 

33.  The  Achman  and  .^tolian  leagnee,  and  general  history  of 
Greece  till  tha  Boman  conquest. 

33.  Sketch  of  Greek  literature  by  divinuu. — Epic  poetry, 
Lyiio  poetry,  Dramatio  poetry,  history,  philoao|diy,  ice 

34.  Sketch  of  Greek  philosophy. 

35.  Sketch  of  Greek  art. 
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THE  OHEEK  LAITOTJAGE  AITO  ITS  DIAIBCTS. 


Alt  1.  The  Okeek  Lamouage  [ipimij  'EAJj/vm^)  is  that 
\riiich  vu  anciently  rookeu  thioughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Greece  or  Heliaa  ('EAAo^),  a  term  which  included  all  the  Oreek 
colonies  fHerod.  II,  182).  But  there  were  two  ommtiieB  to 
which  thiB  name  was  applied, — th&t  which  Aill  bean  the  name, 
and  which  waa  distinguished  as  ^  d^oJa  'EAAoc  (Pint.  Timal. 
o.  37),  cr  GrtBcia  Arttiqva;  and  the  aouth-east  of  Italy  with 
Sicily,  which  waa  called  ^  (teydhi  "EXXdf  (Stiabo,  p.  2fi3),  oi 
Gracia  Magna. 

2.  It  was  in  the  former  of  these,  or  Greece  Proper,  as  it  is 
sometiinee  designated,  that  this  language  was  tbrmed  by  a  fusion 
of  diflerent  tribes ;  and  though  the  colonists  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Magna  Grada  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of 
Greek  hterature,  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently the  living  excellence  of  the  language,  were  always 
most  conspicuous  in  the  mother-country ;  and,  in  the  end,  all 
the  scattered  Greeks  had  learned  to  ^>eak  the  language  of 

3.  The  aooient  Greek  language  is  a  member  of  the  great 
Indo-Gemunie  &mily,  and  is  therefore  intimately  connected 
with  the  old  languages  of  the  Indians,  Fersiane,  Celts,  ScUvo- 
nians,  Germans,  and  Italians.  It  belongs  to  the  science  of 
Oomparative  Philology  to  point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  connection. 

4.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  Greek  language,  we  find 
that  this  language,  as  we  have  it,  oonsists  of  two  elementB—the 
Pelasgian  and  the  Hellenio ;  and  Herodotus  has  iafbnned  us, 
that  the  Hell^tes  or  Greeks  owed  their  greatness  to  a  coalition 
with  the  Pelasgians  (I,  58.  Varronianus,  p.  14).  The  Pelas- 
gians  (IleA-airyoi,  or  HeXone^,  "  swarthy  Asiatics,"  or  "  dark- 
faced  men."  Varron.  p.  34.  Kenriok  PiM.  Mm.  II,  363)  were 
the  original  occupants  and  civilizers  of  the  Peloponnese,  which 
was  cslled  after  their  name,  and  also  of  many  districts  in  north- 
em  Greece.  These  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Hel- 
lenes (-EAAf^ey ,  "  the  wanioTs :"  comp.  the  name  of  their  god 
•XTTskkiMtv,  MiilJer,  Dor.  II,  6,  }  6),  a  cognate  martial  tribe  from 
the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Theaaaly.  la  pioportioa  as  the 
Hellenic  or  Pelasgian  element  in  this  admixtnte  predominated 


in  particular  districts,  the  tribes  were  called  Dorians  (Abt^ietf, 
"  HighLuiden,"  {iota  da  and  6po^,  Kenrick,  Herod,  p.  i.n.).  or 
lonians  ('latvef,  "  men  of  the  coast,"  'HtoWa ;  also  AlyiaXJcS^, 
"  Beach-men,"  or  'hxauii,  "  Sea-men :"  Kenrick,  PAi/.  Mu*.  H, 
p.  367).  And  these  appear  in  historical  times  as  the  two  gTsutd 
gabdivuions  of  the  HeUenic  race  (Herod.  1,  56). 

5.  When,  however,  the  Dorians  oi  "  Uightanders"  first  de- 
scended from  their  mountaiua  in  the  north  of  Thesal;,  and  in- 
corporated theniBelves  with  the  Pelawiaus  of  the  Thnrnliaii 
plains,  they  were  called  jEoUans  (KlokEu;,  "  railed  mrai"*). 
and  this  name  was  retained  by  the  TheaealianB  and  BoeotisLiis 
long  after  the  opposition  of  Dorian  and  Ionian  had  entabliobod 
itself  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  legend  states  this  &ct  rery 
distinctly,  when  it  tells  us  that  "  Hellen  left  his  kingdom  to 
.Solus,  his  eldest  eon,  while  he  sent  forth  Dorus,  and  Xuthns, 
the  lather  of  Ion,  to  make  conquests  in  distant  lands,"  (Apdlod. 
1,7,3.  1.     ThirlwaU,  I,  p.  101). 

6.  Hence  we  find  that  of  the  Greek  colonies  settled  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  eatliest  and  most  northerly, 
which  started  from  Bootia,  called  themselves  .£oiiati3;  that 
those  who  subsequently  proceeded  from  Attica,  and  occupied  the 
central  district,  called  themselves  lonxans;  while  those  who 
finally  sailed  from  Argos,  and  took  poBeesuon  <^  the  eouthem 
coast,  bore  the  name  of  Dorian*. 

7.  The  cultivation  of  Lyric  poetry  by  the  iGolians  of  Lesbos, 
the  choral  poetry  of  the  Uoriana,  and  the  epic  poetry  of  the 
lonians,  gave  an  early  and  definite  expression  to  certain  provin- 
cial varieties  which  were  called  Dialects  (didkEKTOi),  and  the 
energetic  and  intelligent  branch  of  the  Ionian  race  which  occu- 
lued  Attica  ('A-rnKi)  or  'Aktik^,  "  the  Promontory-Land"),  sub- 
Beqnently  gave  such  a  distinctive  character  to  their  own  idiom, 
that  the  Attic  (i}  'ArBi^)  was  considered- a  fourth  Dialect  hj 
the  side  of  the  Doric  (i}  iiupig),  the  jEolic  (^  Aloi^g),  and  tfa« 
Ionic  (4  'la?). 

8.  As  every  dialect  or  provincial  variety  is  each  with  refer- 
ence to  some  standard  of  comparison,  and  as  the  Attic  in  the 
end  became  the  general  language,  or  "  common  Dialect"  {Mnvij 
di&ka^o^)  of  idl  the  Grebes,  Uraaunarians  have  always  esti- 

•  The  proper  meaning  of  AJoXof  is  "particoloured,"  ■nd  it  >»  used 
dpecially  to  designate  alt«matioiiB  of  black  and  wliits  in  itripes:  thna, 
thA  Mt.  lo  called  e&}.oopo{  (aloKmpoi)  from  the  atripee  on  it>  tail:  and 

"-      ■  *     *      '■'   ■  of  the  MFp —      '-  " 


for  the  same  reason  oi'oXof  is  a  constant  epithet  of  the  lerpent. 
tho    opposite   of  (IjrXmJf:    bo    Athen.   Xlv,  622,   c    aTrJ.oCv    ftwipn- 
Xfovrrt  aloii^  /liXri.     We  do  not  agree  therefore  with  Dr.  Thiriwall 
(I.  p  103),  that  Ai6h>(  i*  a  b^-fonn  of  'EAAtrv. 


mated  tbe  ^olio,  Doric,  and  Ionic  dialects  by  their  deviationB 
from  the  Attic  standard. 

9.  Conaidered,  however,  in  thenuelves,  the  four  Dialects 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  corresponding  to  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  Hellenic  nation  (art.  4).  For  there  is  much 
truth  in  Strabo's  remark  (p.  333),  that  the  andent  Attic  was 
identical  with  the  Ionic,  and  the  .^hc  with  the  Dcnic. 

10.  The  Doric  and  Moiic  Diakcle  agreed  in  representing 
the  Pelafgo-Hellenic  language  in  its  first  rude  state  of  juxta- 
position. And  if,  on  tbe  one  hand,  the  Hellenic  element  was 
more  gtrongly  pronounced  in  its  roughnese  and  broadness  of  ut- 
terance, on  the  other  hand,  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  Felasgian, 
which  were  lost  in  the  further  develtopmeot  of  KeUenism,  were 
still  preserved  in  the  Moho,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Doric 
also. 

11.  Althougfa  the  lonians,  as  such,  contained  the  Pelaf^an 
element  in  greater  proportion  than  the  .Xolo-Doric  tribes,  their 
language  gives  less  evidence  of  the  lost  Fetai^an  idiom  than 
those  of  the  more  northern  tiibes.  The  reagon  of  this  is  plain, 
la  their  case  there  was  no  longer  juxts-position,  but  fiiEioa ;  and 
the  irreconcileable  peculiarities  of  the  Fela^an  and  Hellenic 
idioms  had  been  mutuaDy  resigned.  Tbe  lonians,  whose  oar 
did  not  repudiate  a  concurrence  of  vowels,  omitted  the  harsh 
consonants  of  the  Felasgian  idiom,  and  the  Athenians  carried 
this  a  step  further,  by  contracting  into  one  the  syllables  which 
produced  an  hiatus. 

12.  Tbe  Attic  Greek  is  tbe  richest  and  most  perfect  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  It  is  tbe  only  language  which  has  attained 
to  a  clear  and  copious  syntax,  without  sacrificing  its  infleidoBs 
and  power  of  composition.  It  is  the  language  of  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes,  and  Plato.  It  had  become  tbe  language  of  He- 
rodotus ;  and  even  Homer's  Poems,  as  they  have  descended  to 
us,  are  Ic  a  large  extent  Atticized. 

13.  Those  who  learned  Attic  Greek  as  a  foreign  or  obsolete 
idiom,  were  said  to  Alticize  (drriKi^eiv),  and  there  is  a  large 

.  class  of  later  writeia  who  are  called  Attiasts  (ArrtKiffriM).  - 
.  But  those  foreigners  who  spoke  Greek  ^faa  the  ear,  and  with- 
out any  careful  observation  of  the  rules  of  tbe  Attic  idiom,  and 
who  consequently  mixed  up  with  their  Greek  many  words  and 
dictions  which  were  of  foreign  origin,  were  said  to  Hdlenize 
{kXkjpiii^av) ;  and  there  is  a  large  class  of  writers,  including  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament,  to  whom  we  give  the  name  of 
Ueilenists  ['EXXrp'iarai).  It  is  the  object  of  tbe  Greek  scholar's 
studies  to  make  him  not  a  Hellenist,  but  an  Atticist,  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word. 

--«i^ 


ORIGDT  Ann)  ARIUNQEMENT  OF  THE  JjETTESA. 

1.  Uttholooy  attributeB  to  the  PhtBiuoiui  hero,  Cadmus,  tbo 
introduction  into  Qreece  of  an  original  alphabet  of  sixtaea  ]«t- 
tets ;  and  the  old  gmnmaiiuis  have  suppoeed  that  theie  six* 
teen  weie  the  following  :— a,  8,  y,  d,  e,  i,  k,  X,  fi,  v,  o,  ir,  p,  o, 
T,  V  {Schal.  Dion.  Thr.  p,  781).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  is  of  Semitic  origin,  and  then  ia  eveiy 
reason  to  beheve  that  it  originally  consisted  of  four  quatemioiis 
of  letters :  but  it  is  a  sound  theory,  which  has  been  oMiGrmed 
by  the  independent  inveatdgationa  of  at  least  four  or  five  difier- 
ent  scholars,  that  for  i,  k,  p,  and  v  in  the  above  list,  we  must 
substitute  t],  8,  and  the  two  obsolete  characters*  r  {(iav)  and  O 
(x^rnra),  which  are  atilt  retained  as  numericai  signs  after  e  and 
rr  reapeotiTely,  and  that  the  original  arrangement  of  these  six- 
teen letters  was  as  follows  : 

A,  Bra.  E.  FHe.  amn.  i.  o.  nor. 

This  order  is  artificial  and  systematic,  as  we  ehall  see,  if  we 
consider  the  original  value  of  then  characters.  For  A,  E,  and 
O,  were  originally  the  representatives  of  breathings  of  which  A 
WHS  the  lightest,  E  the  heaviest,  and  O  of  intermediate  weight : 
F  was  an  aspirated  labial,  H  an  aspirated  guttural,  and  6  sn 
aspirated  dental :  so  that  the  nine  mutes  stood  thus,  each  set 
being  preceded  by  its  appropriate  breathing  or  vowel : 

Sir.SiS'  LdiUli  Suunh.  DMUll. 

A  B  r  a         Uedia 

E  F  H  6         Aspirate 

O  n  O  T         Tennes, 

and  the  liquids  A,  M,  N,  I  stood  between  the  umratEB  and  the  • 
tenaee,  because  they  probably  completed  a  still  sKorter  Semitio 
alphabet  of  onlv  twelve  obaracters, 

2.  When  F  fell  out,  and  H,  the  double  asjnrate,  was  taken 
to  repTMent  the  double  e,  the  first  letters  added  to  the  abovo 


were  v  and  0,  two  rcpFeeentatives  of  F,  and  X'  the  subfctitute  for 
'  H  in  iu  original  nee.  The  other  additionid  letters  were  bor- 
rowed, as  their  namea  denote,  from  corre^nding  letters  iu  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  from  this  was  also  taken  the  obsolete 
Sdv,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  The  Greeks  added,  for 
their  own  convenience,  a  double  o  (called  u  (iSya,  and  written 
a),  and  two  combinationB  of  J^iypa  or  Shv  with  lit.  in  one  of 
which  the  n  preceded,  while  in  the  other  it  followed  the  sibi- 
lant. These  combinations  were  called  H  and  Xofim,  and  were 
represented  by  the  same  sign  in  different  poeturea.  ^2  preceded 
and  Softnt  followed  'Q.  Under  the  fbnn  T^,  the  Softiti  was 
Qsed  to  represent  the  number  900. 

3.  The  lofiians  in  Asia  Minor  were  the  first  to  adopt  the 
complete  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  arranged  as  we  now 
have  it.  The  Samians  have  the  credit  c^  being  the  earliest 
employers  of  thin  extension  of  the  written  characters,  and  it  was 
from  them  that  the  Athenians  derived  the  additional  letters, 
although  thej'  were  not  used  in  public  monuments  until  the 
Archonship  of  Buclides,  01.  94,  2.  b.c.  403.  Hence  we  read 
of  rd  yp^f^iOTa  rd  dif  EvKkttAw  dpxpvrog.  Of  course  He- 
rodotus, who  was  an  important  contributor  to  the  hterary  inter- 
course betwe^i  SamOB  and  Athens,  had  brought  the  improved 
alphabet  into  use  among  men  of  education  at  b  much  earlier 
period,  and  Euripides  expressly  distinguishes  between  i}  and 
e  as  vowels  in  spelling  the  name  OjjCeO^  {apud  Athen.  p. 
454  c). 

4.  The  earliest  extant  approximation  to  anything  like  a 
handwriting  is  the  inscription  on  the  prize  vase  brought  from 
Athens  by  Ur.  fiurgon,  which  cannot  be  later  than  600  b.c. 
The  only  abbreviation  observable  in  this  is  the  omission  of  e  in 
the  termination  -6e^.  The  later  Greeks  used  a  number  i^  con- 
tractions in  their  MSS.,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  edi- 
tiona,  but  are  universally  tejeoted  by  modem  editors. 
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Thbee  ihipe,  rake  Athenun,  one  cd  Tiaaiat,  and  one  of  jBginn, 
had  been  statiotwd  off  Sciatbus  to  give  advice  of  the  movaacals 
of  the  enemy.  They  fled  when  the  PenJuu  came  in  aJgbt : 
and  the  Tic^enian  and  ^ginetan  weie  taken.  The  Alheniaoi 
ran  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneiu,  and  abandoning  their 
ehip,  made  thcii  way  home  oveiland.  Eut  what  make*  this 
affair  the  more  intereBling,  ia  the  well  attested  feet  that  the  Per- 
Bians  choee  out  the  comelieet  man  among  the  Tnszenian*,  and 
offered  faim  as  a  sacriiice  for  victory  at  the  prow  of  bia  ahip- 
A  collection  of  all  the  instancea  of  human  Bacrifica  among  tae 
more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  would  £>im  a  aad  chapter 
even  in  the  history  of  Euperatiliou. 

ATHENIAN  LOVE  FOR  HIGH  BIRTH.— P.  882. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  high  birth  among  the  Greeks 
implied  a  heroic  or  divine  origin,  thuB  coanectiDg  the  individual 
with  some  object  of  public  or  private  wonhip,  Ind««d  nothing 
is  more  important,  and  petbapE,  at  the  same  time,  more  difficult, 
in  the  Btudy  of  history,  than  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  religious  belief  of  a  country  a0ects 
its  ideas  upon  every  other  subject. 


I  TBAMBLATE  from  Constant's  great  work  on  Heligion  the  fi>l- 
lowing  admirable  appreciation  of  Socrates : 

"Long  before  our  era  polytheism  had  reached  its  highest 
point  of  relative  perfection ;  but  relative  perfection,  like  every 
thing  which  partakes  of  human  weakness,  is  transient  in  ita  na- 
ture. Polytheism,  imperfect  in  .Sschylus,  perfect  in  Sophocles, 
b^an  to  decline  at  the  very  moment  of  its  perfect  development, 
for  the  germs  of  its  decay  are  already  manifest  in  Eorijndea. 
The  gods  had  been  multipLed  to  iniiaity  by  personifications  and 
aUegories ;  and  hence  a  strange  confuaJon  in  doctrines,  fables  and 
practice.  Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Greece.  In  the 
iburth  century  the  sophists  had  neglected  the  method  of  observa- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  been  so  far  from  suspecting  the  import- 
ance of  ethics,  that  they  scarcely  mentioned  it ;  devoting  their 
lessons  to  abstract  Epeeulatinns.  remote  from  practical  life.    80^ 
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ntes  founded  hia  precepts  upon  conscience,  upon  eelf-knowledge ; 
and  thuB  created  the  science  of  marak,  which  he  taught  in  his 
lesaons  and  exemplified  by  his  hfe.  He  knew  nothing  of  rhe- 
torical forms :  using  only  &  simple,  lactmic,  and  close  Ic^c. 
The  details  of  his  doctrines  are  little  known ;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  they  taught  practical  morality,  founded  upon 
the  inspirations  of  conscience  and  the  pleasures  of  virtue  ;  the 
existence  cf  a  supreme  governor  of  the  universe  ;  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Thus  the  necessity  of  unity  was  felt  both  in 
politics  and  in  religion,  and  while  stales  were  preparing  for  cen- 
tralization, religion  was  upon  the  point  of  being  purified  and 
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we  know  little  more  of  this  code  than  what  is 
contained  in  some  very  unratisfactory  passages  of  Diodoms,  yet 
it  was  evidently  well  adapted  both  to  the  character  and  the 
wants  of  the  Syiacusans,  for  they  continued  to  hold  to  it  with 
undiminished  veneration  as  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  be 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own.  Subsequent  legislators  were 
r^arded  as  mere  expoiindets  of  the  law,  while  the  title  of  law- 
giver was  reserved  for  Diodes.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  it  was 
severe  but  diEcriminating,  proportioning  the  punishment  to  the 
crime,  and  drawn  up  with  conciseness  and  preciaion.  It  has 
been  supposed  with  great  apparent  probability  that  Diodes  took 
for  models  the  laws  of  Zaleukos,  Charondea  and  Pythagoras, 
V.  Wachamuth  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde.  v.  i.  pp.  741-2, 
t  85,  2d  ed. 


THE  ART  OF  WAR  IN  GREECE. 
Upon  this  interesting  subject  the  reader  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  twelfth  section  of  Heeren's  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece,  in 
which  he  wiU  find  the  leading  questions  discussed  with  the 
characteristic  precision  of  that  admirable  writer.  Those  who 
have  not  that  work  at  hand,  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  char- 
acter of  Grecian  warfare  must  ncceasarily  have  partaken  largely 
of  the  general  characteristica  of  mountain  warfare.  If  he  has 
studied  hia  map  attentively,  he  will  have  seen  that  there  was 
very  little  room  in  those  narrow  limits  for  the  movement  of 
large  masses  :  that  a  march  of  a  few  miles  always  led  to  some 
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mountaiii  pan  or  dangeroilB  defile :  that  there  wera  no  Btnng 
Knd  extenaive  bases  ot'  operation  like  those  of  the  Adige  and  the 
Miocio  in  IiMnbardy,  and  consequently  few  occagions  ibr  the 
display  of  strategic  skill.  The  eaily  battles  of  the  Greeks  weie 
desperate  encounteis  of  hajid-to-hand,  displaying  judicious  tactics 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  troops,  but  peculiarly  fitted  to  turn  la 
accooat  the  perfect  gymnastic  trainiiig  of  the  men ;  a  fact  which 
will  explain  the  superiority  of  the  Bpartans  during  the  euly  aitd 
middle  periods  of  Grecian  history.  Epaminondas  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  great  principle  of  ooacentrating  the  weight  <^ 
your  own  army  upon  the  weakest  point  of  ytnir  enemy's,  in 
which  the  secret  of  the  art  conusts.  The  battle  of  Leuctr%  was 
the  opening  of  a  uew  era  in  the  art  of  war,  which  was  soon  de- 
veloped upon  a  vast  scale  by  Philip  and  Alexander. 
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QUESTIONS 


DR  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 
Br  Kit.  CHARLES  BICKMORE. 


IHTRODUCTION. 


{  1 .  Describe  the  tbree  pemntulw  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

§  2.  What  is  the  latitDde,  and  what  are  the  names,  of  ibe  chain  of 
mouDlaina  bounding  Greece  to  the  North  ? — What  advantagea  of  podtion 
bod  Greece  ? 

9  3.  What  are  the  extreme  latitude  and  longitude  of  Greece,  and  what 
its  dimenBiona  and  extent  ? — What  do  yon  observe  of  the  political  stale 
of  Greece  in  ancient  timeB? — Whence  arose  iu  celebrityP 

g  4.  Haw  did  the  Greeks  call  themaelvea  and  thitic  country  ? — Wbenoc 
hare  we  the  names  Greeii  and  Greece  T — What  vaa  tbo  original  extent 
ctf  the  name //s/faj /—What  tribes  were  not  reckoned //eflenea  f— What 
iraB  the  north  bonn<)ai7  of  Hellas  proper? — Innhatmore  extended  sense 
was  the  word  Uellaa  oaed  ? — What  coantriea  ironld  thus  be  included  in 
it? 

S  6.  Below  the  map  ore  the  names  of  22  coantrice ;  name  theae,  and 
nota  their  poaltion. — Gire  a  rough  sketch  of  this  map  and  its  principal 
features.  — What  moantain  chain  in  Greece  corresponds  to  the  Apennines 
in  Italy?— What  are  the  North  and  South  boundaries  of  Thessaly  ?— 
What  are  the  position  and  height  of  the  Earopean  Olympns  ? — What 
other  Olympus  nas  there? — What  other  mountains  are  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly? — What  break  is  there  in  these  taountains? — What  gives  ce- 
lebritjr  to  the  opening  ? — What  separates  Thessaly  Cma  Epiras  ? — Con- 
trast the  two  coantries. — Which  is  the  largeM  river  in  Greece? — Where 
does  it  flow? 

§  6.  Name  and  deecribe  the  two  gnlft  north  of  Central  GieecB. — 
Name  the  coantries  of  Central  Greece. — Describe  the  position  of  Mounts 
T^mphreatuB,  Othrys,  and  CEta. — What  names  do  the  mountains  which 
branch  from  the  Soulluiui  of  Findos  bear? — What  moontaiiu  branch 
from  its  Soathuiui  f 

§  7.  Describe  Doris  and  its  position. — What  river  rises  there  ? — Name 
and  distinguish  tbo  several  Locrians,  stating  their  position. — Describe 
Phocis. — Name  its  chief  mountain,  stating  the  height. — WTlat  are  the 
boundaries,  character,  and  extent  of  Bceotia? — Name  tbo  river  and  lake 
of  B<EOtia.  —  Describe  Attica.  —  What  separates  it  from  the  real  of 
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Greece  7 — What  ia  its  Saatb  promontOTy? — What  coantry  coniea  be- 
tireeii  Attica  and  Corinlh  ? — Wh&l  gulfa  does  the  Isthmus  Kparale?-^ 
D^CTJbe  them. — How  wide  is  the  IsthmiiB,  and  what  it  its  character  ? 

%  8.  What  countries  form  the  west  of  Central  Greece  ? — State  the  cbjef 
peculiarities  of  theae  countries. 

S  9.  WlicQce  came  the  name  Pdtgioimetua  t — What  seTeral  natural 
objects  is  it  conceived  to  resemble  7 — What  is  the  ceati^  region  of  the 
PeloponnesuB? — Which  is  the  chief  rirer  of  the  PetopoDDeauii,  aod  whet* 
(loee  it  Bow? — Where  and  of  what  height  is  Mount  CjlleneT 

§  10.  What  countries  besides  Arcadia  did  the  Pelc^Mmnesos  contain  ? 
— Describe  Achoia. — Name  the  states  comprised  in  Aigcdis,  atatintc  their 
■everal  positious. — What  gulfs  enter  or  bonier  on  this  cooBtiyF — Wbicti 
are  the  most  SonAern  Grecian  states? — What  divides  them  f — What  was 
TKnarum  ? — What  ila  modern  name  F — What  is  the  rirer  of  Laconia  1 
— What  river  drains  Messenia?— Describe  Elis. — Whence  its  chief  ce- 
lebrity 7 

§  11.  WbM  were  tbe  podtion,  extent,  and  character  of  Enbtea? — 
Where  were  the  Cjcfarffj,  and  whence  Iheir  name  7 — What  does  .S/ionufei 
mean? — Where  were  the  islands  so  called? — Where  were  Crete  and 
Rhodes  7— Name  tbe  isles  W.  of  Greece.— Where  was  Cythen?— What 
islands  occar  to  yon  as  similarly  situated  F 

%  12.  What  political  influence  had  the  pbysicalfcattires  ofGreece? — 
Name  its  chief  mountain-passes,  and  state  the  military  adTantagea  they 
aSbrded. — Show  by  comparison  the  great  extent  of  coast  in  Greece. — 
Of  what  advantage  was  this? 

§  13.  What  effects  bad  the  sereral  natural  peculiarities  Ot  Gteece  on 
the  character  of  its  people  F 

§  H,  What  it  ihe  natural  d^fieienq)  of  Gnectf—'How  TB  this  cansed? 
What  was  Che  aericultoral  produce  of  ancient  Greece  F — What  were  its 
mineral  products  7 

§  IS.  Give  some  account  of  the  climate  of  Gteece. 


BOOK    I. 

THE  MYTHICAL  AGE. 

CHAPTER  I. 


1 1 .  What  is  the  character  of  the  oarlieit  statements  nlatire  to  Greek 
histoiy  ?~Wbat  general  rule  may  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  hisioty  ? — When  did  the  Greeks  bepn  to  employ  writing  for 
recording  erenta? — Why  should  we  read  traditions  in  connection  with 
history? 

§  2.  What  descent  did  the  Greeks  ctaita  for  the  aooetton  of  thdr 
tribes? — Give  the  suppoeed  genealogy  of  the  four  great  diviiiona  of  tbe 

Nma— Thl>  geoaalf(7  iroiild  be  mwt  auti]'  glvan  mi  ramemliend  tn  ■nch  ■  txn 
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DtnoUm — Fynlia 


Thd  ynmg  itudont  wUl  do  w4iL  Id  eonault  Dr.  BmLKh*a  UuikaJ  DletkmAjy,  ud  rsftd 
iBra  tlia  Ifl^Biidi  GODcerpUiif  Ui«  niythkflhAneLenheramenbkafldjUul  tnu  Dpthell 

5  S.  Where  nu  the  [raditional  seat  of  HgUch'b  kingdom  ?— What  does 
Ihe  BDthor  tell  us  respecting  the  jfkilians  ? — Name  some  of  their  cities. 
^What  ii  recorded  of  the  AchiBHiu  of  earl;  times  ?— Which  became  in 
hiitoric  agea  (he  more  important  tribei  ?— What  were  the  two  famoni 
states  descended  from  these  ? 

§  i.  What  is  the  great  guide  in  tracing  Ibe  origin  of  nations? — What 
are  the  Asiatic  and  what  the  European  fantQches  of  the  Indo-Enropean 

§  5.  What  traces  exist  in  legends  concerning  the  laogiiBge  and  conn- 
tries  of  tbel'ciiuifianif — What  is  known  of  the  mode  of  life  and  religion 
of  the  PelasgiauB? — What  account  is  given  of  the  dinaion  of  the  Polasgi 
into  tribes,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  Hkllenkb  ? 

§  6.  On  what  grounds  does  (he  author  discredit  the  trt^lioui  of  an 
Oriental  origin  for  Greek  civilization  ? 

g  T.  Gire  the  tradition  respecting  (be  fonndation  of  an  Egj^ian  coU 
od;  in  Attica. — Record  the  story  of  Danaos. — In  what  various  coantriet 
are  pyramids  found? 

§  8.  Tell  Iha  stories  respecting  Pblops. 

g  9.  Why  does  [he  author  assign  more  credit  io  the  legends  of  Fh<e- 
nician  colonies  ? — Whence  and  whither  is  CiDUCS  said  to  have  come  7 
— From  whom  did  the  Greeks  gain  the  art  of  writing  ? — What  prorea 
this? 

CHAPTER  n. 


g  1.  During  what  period  and  between  what  erenta  is  the  Homeric  ag« 
redtoned  ? — Name  the  three  tDOst  celebrated  Grecian  Heroa,  staling  some 
distinguishing  circiunstance  respecting  each. 

{  2.  What  was  the  parentage  of  Hercitlbs 
posed  to  him,  and  whom  did  she  set  oier  him 
Hercules. — State  the  legend  relative  Co  his  death. 

g  3.  What  was  the  parentage  of  Theshdb  ? — Record  some  of  his  ex- 
pltrits. — Retata  the  story  of  his  adventnice  in  connection  with  Crete. — 
What  Attic  iostitDtions  are  assigned  to  Tbeaens? — Who  was  the  great 
friend  of  Thesens  ?— Wbot  were  their  joint  expfcits? — Where  and  how 
is  Theseus  said  (o  hare  perished? 

§  i.  State  the  origin  of  Minos  and  (he  legends  concerning  him. 

;  5.  Which  are  the  three  most  celebrated  of  the  expeditions  of  the 
Heroic  or  Mythic  age  ? 
Nora.— U  Itaa  reada  Till  couault  Dr.  Anlth'!  CUuleal  DMionaiy.  anida  Ciltdoh, 
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— Tell  the  etorj  of  6te  AKOQiunnc  BxPEoinoir,  nanung;  its  leader,  iti 
object,  and  the  chief  heroes  engaged  1q  it. 

§  6.  What  remark  is  made  respecting  the  ancdent  mjal  family  of 

Thebes  in  connectioD  with  literataro?— What  circimutaDcei  atuaded 
the  birth  and  nnrtnre  of  (Edipdb  ? — Eeconni  hia  subseqneiit  hialorr. — 
What  are  the  particulars  of  the  first  expedition  against  Thebes? — ^hst 
was  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  and  what  its  resolt? — Find  in  a  clancal 
dictiooaiy  and  state  the  conntrjr  and  parcDtago  of  Belbh  and  the  por- 
tieulan  of  her  marriage. 

g  7.  What  caDsed  die  Tkoaui  was  T— What  wai  the  nnmber  of  the 


Trcgana? — Bead  in  a  classical  dictionary  the  articles  ^ii&  and  Ipiigenia, 
and  state  tberasnlt  of  Toar  reference.— ^tatebrieBy  the  argument  of  (he 
Iliad. 

9  8.  Relate  the  adTcntnrea  of  Achillgb  after  the  close  of  the  Iliad. — 
What  are  the  legends  conceming  the  fall  of  Troy  ? 

§  9.  What  after  the  fall  of  Troy  were  the  adTentnres  of  AfftaKBamn, 
of  Uljua,  ot  Diomtdet,  of  Idomaieiu  f — Where  the  histoiy  does  not  help 
yon,  refer  to  the  classical  dictionary. 

5  10.  Who  has  filed  the  commonly  received  date  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  to  what  year  ? 

g  11.  Stale  the  anlhor'sriews  with  regardtotherealarScdtionschar- 
acier  of  events  and  pcrEonagea  asngned  to  the  Heroic  ages. 

S  12.  What  amount  of  tmth  and  what  value  is  nndoabtedlya»giiaUe 
to  the  Homeric  poems  ? 

CHAPTER  in. 

BTiTE   OF   BOCIBTT  OP  THE   HEROIC   AGE. 

§  1.  What  was  the  government  oF  Greece  in  the  Heroic  age  ?— What 


check  on  his  abealut 

§2,  Whofonned  the /JouX^?— What  power  had  this  council? 

I  S.  Describe  the  Ayopa,  and  ita  uses  in  the  Heroic  age. 

I  i.  What  distinction  had  thenot/uin  Heme  times? — Whatvariona 
occapations  prevailed  among  theJrtetatrtT — In  what  condition  were  the 


§  6.  Give  exa 


'  examples  of  the  great  simplicity  of  manners  which  then  pre- 
vailed as  shown  in  the  proceedings  of  the  men  and  of  the  women. 

§  7.  Mention  some  circnmstances  which  show  adrancemeiit  in  arti 
and  civilization  in  the  Heroic  age. — What  arduuctund  romiM  belong  to 
this  time? 

§  8.  Who  were  tho  chief  (radcrt,  and  how  did  they  conduct  their  com- 
merce ? — How  far  bad  the  Jint  artt  advanced  ? — How  was  pottrj  culti- 

§  0.  What  were  the  ideas  and  knowledge  prevalent  as  to  natural  pia- 
ttonieiia  and  geographj/ 1 

%  10.  Deacnbe  the  ttyk  of  war/an,  and  the  onu  of  the  Henw  ages. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

r    THB    HESiCLrDjE    IKTO   PELOPOSHESUS,    ASH   FOUHDATION 


j  1.  How  far  mmt  wa  recGiTe,  and  in  what  respects  tnnst  we  dis- 
cr»lit,  the  legends  Tespectmg  the  population  of  FelopoDneeni  and  Asia 
Minor? 

§  2.  At  what  date  and  under  wbat  circamBtancea  are  the  Bootiane 
said  to  hare  occnpied  the  coontry  to  which  Ibey  gave  name  ? 

§  8.  What  date  ia  auiRned  to  the  Dorian  canqoest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesoa  ? — Why  is  it  probable  that  the  Doriao  eanqaeat  is  much  later  than 
the  date  thoa  Bseigned? — State  what  may  be  regarded  as  certain  re- 
specting the  Dorian  conquest. 

§  4.  What  mythic  name  is  given  to  this  conqnest,  and  why? — Name 
the  leaders  of  the  successful  enterprise. — Where  is  Naupactns,  and  whence 
its  name  ? — What  is  it  now  called  ? — Whom  had  the  Ileracleids  to  op- 
pose, and  with  what  soccese  ? — What  migradons  resulted  to  the  Achteana 
and  lonians  ? 

J  5.  Specify  the  conntries  of  the  Feloponoeaiis  given  to  each  of  the  in- 
ing  chiefs. — Nome  the  chief  towns  of  Argolis  acquired  b;  Temenua 
and  his  snccessors. — Which  town  of  Laconia  leeigted  the  Dorians,  and 
what  was  the  consequence? — Where  were  Amycln  and  Helos? — Who 
migrated  from  Meeeeuia  on  the  Dorian  conquest? — Who  founded  the 
Dorian  power  in  Corinlh,  and  what  race  ivere  (hen  expelled? 

§  6.  On  what  grounds  does  the  aathor  reject  the  mjtliic  legend  of  the 
Dorian  conquest? 

§  7.  What  Greek  tribes  settled  in  the  W.  of  Asia  Minor  ?—Wlut  por- 
tion of  it  did  they  rcspectivclv  occupy? 

§8.  Which  were  Ihe  chief  ^oic  colonies? 

§  9.  Who  is  said  to  have  led  the  lonians,  and  from  what  country  did 
tbey  sail?— What  rivers  bonnded  the  conatry  of  the  Ionic  colonies? — 
Name  tho  chief /onion  colonies,— What  iilandt  did  they  also  occupy? 

§  10.  Give  an  account  of  the  jooa  celebrated  Doric  migration.— State 
wbat  cities  were  thereby  founded,  and  where  they  were  situatod. 

§  II.  Wbatis^oJHtiwerepeopledbyitoriccolonieH?— Giveanacconnt 
of  the  Stiayan  expedition  lo  Crelc. — State  the  cities  thus  founded. 

S  12.  How  long  a  period  wag  tbe  Mnhical  afx  earlier  than  the  com- 
mon date  given  for  the  lirst  Olympiad  ?^Sbow  that  eftrl;  Greek  chro- 
nology can  not  be  aathcntic. 

CHAPTER  V. 


g  I.  State  aevsral  circumstances  which  show  the  importance  of  the 
Boawric  Poeini. — Name  these  works. 

5  2.  Was  print  Or  potlrp  earlier  cultivated  ? — What  were  the  earliest 
poems  ? — What  evidence  have  we  of  the  existence  of  poems  before 
Homer? 

§8.  WhatevenUmarkthebeginning  and  end  ofthe  Epic  Ctclk?— 
Who  arranged  the  poems  which  describe  the  events  it  comprises? — How 
came  the  term  "C^Uc  aritar'  to  imply  contempt? 

§  4.  Recite  the  conplet  naming  the  cities  which  claim  Homer  m  a 
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natiTe.— Wliat  legend*  are  told  of  him  ?— What  was  his  probable  time  ? 
—Giro  reasons  for  the  belief. 

§  6.  Coatrasc  ihe  condition  of  literature  in  the  earlf  tiroes  of  Greece 
jirith  that  of  onr  own  time,— How  and  on  what  occasions  were  the  Iliad 
and  OdjBBBj  flrst  pablished  to  mankind  7 — Give  sn  acconnt  of  the  Rhap- 
sodies, and  state  the  probable  dcrivalions  of  the  term. 

§  6.  When  did  copies  of  the  Homeric  poems  begin  to  be  foand? — 
How  came  variations  to  be  made  in  the  text? — What  great  perBonagea 
are  said  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  their  coUoction  and  arrange- 

§  7.  With  what  critics  did  the  opinion  arise  that  the  Hiad  and  OdytMj 
were  not  oriKiiAlly  titigU  petnut — State  Behtlit's  views. — What  was 
Wolfe's  hTpothesis? 

§  S.  What  prooft  show  that  the  Homeric  Poems  were  orig^tudlj  i>ot 
an-ittatt — What  is  the  proof  from  the  digamtnaf 

§  9.  What  reasons  render  it  pn^ble  that  the  poems  may  hare  been 
remembered  without  writing  ? 

g  10.  What  does  Dr,  Smith  state  to  be  the  nsnaleonclunon  of  the  beat 
Btodem  scholars? 


BOOK  n. 

GROWTH  OF  TIIE  GRECIAN  STATES. 

caa  TT«-iKio.> 

CHAPTER  vr. 

OKNXRAi.  bubvei  op  thb  obeek  people. 

§  1.  What  compass  of  time  does  Book  II.  embrace  ?— What  circnm' 
stance 'materially  adds  to  thedilEcultj  of  Grecian  history? — What  great 
event  first  taught  the  Greeks  the  necessity  of  anion  ? 

g  2.  What  ties  nnited  the  Greeks?— What  did  the  woid  ^pfiapoe 
mean  in  a  Greek's  month. 

§  a.  What  twofold  origin  was  there  to  meetings? — Give  instances  .of 
each  kind. 

g  4.  Giva  two  derivations  for  the  word  i}/i*mn>w'a. — How  did  tho 
most  celebrated  gain  its  importance? — Where  did  it  hold  its  meetings  ? — 
What  tribes  were  the  origiDal  members  of  the  congress? — What  were 
the  dntieH  of  the  Amphictyonic  council? — What  was  the  date  and  caniB 
of  the  Firil  Sacred  War  T — State  its  dnration  and  resulL 

§  5.  Name  tho  four  great  Orecian/esticais. — Where  were  the  OltHfIO 
Gaubs  held  ?~WhBt  is  the  date  of  the  first  regular  Olympiad  ?— When 
was  the  festival  established,  and  by  whom  ?-^State  some  circnmstance* 
that  show  the  imponnnce  in  which  it  was  held. — What  exercises  and 
races  were  practiced  thcro?— What  prize  and  what  honors  were  given  to 
the  victors? 

g  G.  Give  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the /^(AiDnCames. — Where 
were  tbey  belli? — Where  were  tho  Nemean  and  /jlAmion  Gamei  respect- 
ively  celebrated  ? — In  whose  honor  in  each  case  ? 

g  T.  What  advantages  arose  from  the  great  festivals  and  games  ? 

I  8.  What  may  we  reckon  the  third  bond  of  union  among  the  Greeks  ? 
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— Which  WHS  the  most  celebrated  Gceciui  oracle  ? — Give  a  detailed  aC' 
coont  of  it. 

%  9.  MeDlioD  some  practicea  inconBistent  with  civiliiatioa  from  which 
the  Greeks  were  free. 

g  10.  What  remark  most  be  careflill;  borne  in  mind  respecting  the 
political  relations  oT  the  Greeks? — How  far  did  thej  cwry  dieir  pi^iat- 
ism  Bitd  their  dividoos? — What  resulted  from  this  ? 

CHAPTBB  Vn. 

ElBLT  HISTOBT  OT  PBLOFOHHEBUa,  AKD   LEOISLATION  OF  LTCDBOCS. 

S  1 .  Hame  same  princes  with  their  cities  ramons  in  the  PeloponnGsas 
in  the  Heroic  age.— How  were  iheir  houses  displaced? — What  stales 
ware  included  in  Elis,  nnd  from  whom  was  iho  population  of  each  de- 
scended ?— What  were  the  limits  and  position  of  Achaia? — What  was 
the  nsniB  and  character  of  the  central  region  of  the  Fcloponneauti  ? — 
What  ils  citicE? 

5  2.  Name  the  Dorian  states  in  the  Peloponnesus. — Whence  arose  tho 
power  of  Argoa  in  early  times? 

§  3.  At  what  time  and  where  did  Phidon  floarish  ? — Give  an  aeconnt 
of  his  exploits What  institutions  of  a  permanent  character  are  ascribed 

%  i.  To  whom  did  the  ancients  ref^  the  Spartan  laws? — Why  can  not 
we  be  certain  of  the  trnth  of  this  ? 

§  G.  What  dale  does  the  anthor  ascribe  to  LTCUBGUS  ?— What  is 

the  commoni]'  received  date? 

Kors. — In  tbA  eommoD  chnciDlogT  B.a.  6M  Is  the  data  Ibr  LrcnrffiUi  which  uht  1» 
rsmemliereil  u  Ihnt  •'jjUt  nearly.  The  d>(e  Id  Dr.  Bmltta'a  teit  U  lina  that  of  llie 
rcsulMT  OlympLAd,  or  natrlff  thra  gevaiA  11  Is  tveDt7.thrfle  yeHTB  buUbt  Ihui  tha 
fmndntloD  of  Uome,^  reanbefijn  thAmrm  of  VAbonua&r  and  the  end  i>f  the  flrat  A«- 
BfTUn  iDonBRhr-  9e6  CompftrntlTfl  T^bLea  ofUlalory  Knd  GhTDDOlligy  b^  W.  E.  Blck- 
more,  publlahed  by  BeU  ud  Daldy. 

— What  disinterested  conduct  is  recorded  of  Ltcqi^b  in  his  early  life? 
— What  coontrics  i»  he  said  to  have  Timled  ? — What  sanction  did  he  gain 
Ibr  his  laws? — Under  what  circrnnstances  did  he  lesiVe  Sparta? 

g  6.  What  was  the  position  of  the  Spartans  in  (heir  connti?  ?— What 
the  special  ol^t  of  Ljcnrgos's  laws  ? 

8  7.  How  was  the  popnlalioo  of  Laconia  diFided  ?— Who  were  the 
SparUua,  and  what  their  condition  ? — How  did  ineqnality  among  Ibem 

g  6.  Whftt  wem  the  condition,  privilef^  and  employments  of  the  Pe- 
riadr 

§9.  What  wore  the  condition  and  employments  of  the  Helouf — 
What  occoanla  are  giren  irftheorit!in  of  these  people  and  of  their  name? 
— How  did  they  dress,  and  what  treatment  did  they  receive  ?— Give  an 
account  of  the  Cn/ptia. — Explun  the  word  Ntodamodet,  and  its  appli- 

g  10.  What  various  powers  had  a  nominal  or  real  share  in  the  Spar- 
tan fjovemment? — How  did  it  happen  there  were  two  kings? — ^Vhat 
power  had  the  kings  at  Tarions  times  ? — What  privileges  did  they  always 
reliun?— What  was  tho  Saiate  called?— What  power  had  they?— What 
infloence  had  Oxe  popular  ataeniblgt — What  power  bod  the  Ephort  orig- 
inally and  subseqaenlly  ? — What  then  was  the  true  character  of  the  Spar- 
tan  government  ? 

j  1 1.  What  was  the  relation  between  aSpartan  citizen  and  the  state? 
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— How  were  the  biAtt  treated? — How  were  the  yiXBig  bogi  tr^ned?— 
What  literary  culture  had  the  joung  Spaitaiu? — How  did  the  gnmm 
mm  live  and  occupy  ^lemselTss? — Describe  the  Sgfnlia. 

S  Ili.  How  were  the  Spartan  girtt  brought  up  F-~<jiTe  iiiEtBiioeB  of  the 
patriotum  and  hardne^a  of  Spartan  mothert. 

§  13.  What  regalalion  ia  erroneously  ascribed  to  LycDTgni  respecting 
the  land?— Why  is  this  discredited f— When  and  how  did  the  DOtion 
probably  arise  ? 

§  14.  What  moiw^  had  the  Spartans  ?— Show  [hat  this  did  not  oetne 
frcm  Ljcni^na's  instilntion. — Did  it  secure  hontalyT — State  and  give  in- 
Btancea  of  two  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Spartans. 

§  15.  Describe  the  position  of  Sparta. 

§  16.  State  the  effect  and  reanlts  of  Ljrenrgns's  l^islation. 

CHAPTER  VUI. 

g  1.  Against  what  powers  were  the  cariy  wars  of  Sparta  wjtgedT — 
With  what  results? — From  what  soorcea  have  we  the  accoaat  of  the 
two  first  Messenian  wars  ?^ — What  dates  are  assigned  to  them  7 

S  2.  What  on^na  is  assiKned  to  the  first  Meesenian  war? — Give  the 
two  a^^connts  of  tbe  Etory. — What  private  qnairel  brought  on  the  war  F 
— How  did  it  bopn? — How  did  Euphaes  condnct  the  war? — What 
MroDg  positions  did  the  Messeniaos  occupy? — What  sacrillce  did  the 
oracle  declare  necessary? — Who  succeeded  Euphags? — What  was  hta 
fate  ? — How  and  when  did  the  war  end  ? — What  became  of  tbe  MesM- 

S  8.  How  loQfc  an  interral  was  between  the  first  and  second  Messenian 
wars? — Who  waa  the  great  hero  of  the  second  war? — How  were  the 
Peloponnesian  states  divided  in  the  struggie  ?— What  were  the  earliest 
exploits  of  Aribtouekes  ? — What  leader  did  the  Spartans  obtain,  and 
how  did  he  aid  them  ? — What  f^at  battle  did  Aristomenei  gain  ? — How 
was  his  Bubsequent  defeat  occasioned? — What  fort  did  he  fortify? — Re- 
count some  of  his  Bubsequeet  adveatures. — Where  did  he  end  his  days? 


§  5.  Relate  the  history  of  the  combat  in  which  Oiestu>e<  gained 

renown. — What  did  Sparta  thereby  gain? 

CHAPTER  EL 


g  1.  How  does  the  Buifaor  account  fnr  the  abolition  of  roysl^  to  thft 
Greek  stales  ? — What  magistrates  took  the  place  of  kings  t 

§  2.  Distinguish  betwen  OliganJiif  and  Dtmocraey,  explaining  the  der- 
ivation of  the  n-onlg— What  does  GeSmori  mean?— What  mlers  orer- 
ihrew  the  oligarchies? 

§  a  How  dues  the  Greek  word  Tipavvoc  differ  in  sense  from  the  En- 
glish word  TVront  f — What  word  does  the  author  nse  to  exprea  Tipaii- 
voc?— How  did  these  rulers  most  commonly  rise  to  pow^? — WhatWM 
the  usual  progress  of  ereots  nnder  tAe  dt^ioUt 
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§  4.  What  put  did  Sparta  take  with  refsard  to  the  de^wMr— Which 
party  did  she  wish  to  fovor? — Show  that  the  resalt  wac  not  alwajE  ac- 
cordiDg  to  her  viowg. 

1 6.  Where  is  Sicyon? — Who  fouuded  the  deepolic  djnastT  there? — 
Who  waa  the  last  of  that  djaaMj  ?— &tai«  the  chief  ereou  m  the  hii- 
1017  of  this  CUMtMt  of  SicgoK. — What  othei  ClUthaiu  wat  deacended 
from  him? 

§  6.  Who  fonnded  the  dyuasl;  of  the  dapoU  of  Corinth  t — What  f*m- 
ilv  did  he  overthrow,  aad  when? — Whence  did  he  have  his  name? — 
Who  succeeded  him? — What  was  the  nature  of  I^ebukdes's  role? — 
What  anecdotes  are  told  of  him? — What  was  the  condition  of  Corinth 
nnder  him? — What  were  bii  domestic  troubles? 

%  7.  Wliat  poet  gave  an  acconntof  the  Megarian  reTolotioM? — What 
was  the  conise  of  cveota  there  ? 

CHAPTER  X. 

BABLT  HISTOHT  OF  ATHEHS  DOWH  TO  THE  -nSUBPATIOS  OF  PiaiSTRATCS. 

§  I.  What  is  the  subject  of  Chap.  X.? — What  characten  are  famous 
in  early  Athenian  history,  aod  for  what? 

§  2.  Tell  the  story  of  Cooats.— What  office  was  substituted  for  that 
of  king? — What  EuccessiTe  changes  wore  made  in  the  offlce? — Was 
Athens  nnder  a  democracy  itt  an  arislocract/  dnrinf;  this  time  ? 

§  8.  What  onlem  of  people  Existed  at  Athens  under  iis  oligarch;? — 
Compare  them  with  the  Roman  orders. — What  tribes  existed  in  Attica 

§  4.  Give  some  account  of  the  supposed  Bubdirision  of  the  Albetiiat) 
tribes. — What  eustoms  were  connected  wiih  this  subdivision? 

§  6.  What  does  the  aatlior  consider  the  iiist  hiitorical  dale  in  the  af- 
faire of  Athens?— How  many  archons  were  annually  chosen?— -What 
Tarioos  duties  had  they  ?— What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  XreDpa^tu  r — 
Who  formed  the  council  that  met  there  ? 

g  6.  Who  was  the  earliest  legiilator  of  Athens? — What  rendered  hia 
appointment  requisite ?— What  was  the  nature  of  his  legislation? — la 
the  popalar  opinion  certainly  correct? 

§  T.  Did  Draco's  laws  secure  quiet  to  Athens? — Giro  an  accouot  of 
the  origin  of  Cslan,  and  of  tho  distinction  he  acquired.— What  was  the 
rcunlt  of  his  attempts  to  Roin  power  ? — What  sacrilege  was  committed, 
and  on  whom  did  its  consequences  fall  ? — At  what  dale  were  the  Akma- 
oaid't  eipelled? 

§  8.  Whom  did  the  Athenians  invite  to  adTise  them  relative  to  the 
pariflcHtion  of  their  city? — What  plan  did  he  recommend? 

S  9.  Give  an  account  of  SoLon'a  parentage  and  early  life. — How  did 
he  act  with  regard  10  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  and  with  what  sueceaa? 

§  10.  What  factions  divided  Attica  prior  to  Solon's  lesi^lalioii? — 
'^'    '  was  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  whence  did  it  ariw  ? 

.  When  waa  Solon  chosen  Archon,  and  with  what  power  ?— Why 
e  not  make  himself  absolntc? 

%  1 3.  What  were  his  first  measures  for  relieving  the  people  ? 

§  18.  How  did  he  act  relative  to  Draco's  laws? — Explain  OSgardq 
and  Timocracy. — How  did  Solon  divide  the  Aiheniati  citizens  ? — What 
were  the  names,  the  property,  and  the  duties  of  each  class  ? — Bow  did 
fae  (rreotly  ertend  the  power  oif  the  less  wealthy  cUnes  ? 

§  14.  What  buaiiieaa  did  he  assign  to  the  new  Senate? — How  and 
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to  Iho 

e  nny  delsiled  account  of  Solon's  laws  ? — SUte  some  at 
hii  regalatioiu  snd  eDsctntenU,  specifying  their  objects. 

i  16.  WhM  remuk  did  Solon  milie  on  his  laws? — What  connlriea 
did  he  Bnbeeqnently  visit  7^reU  the  story  coucerntDf  hi*  saptKaed  con- 
renaiion  with  Cnesus. 

j  17.  Who  headed  each  of  the  three  factionB  at  Athens  after  Solon's 
letiislatlon  ? — What  advantages  had  Fisibtratds  ? — Br  what  stniagcm 
did  he  gain  a  force  for  bis  defense? — Relate  the  close  i^  Solon's  history. 

CHAPTER  XI. 


{  1.  Give  the  date  of  PiBiitratns's  nsnipation. — How  iras  he  expeltedf 
— B;  what  glratagEm  restored  ? 

S  2.  What  caused  his  second  enpalaion  ? — Bj  what  ineana  Mnd  under 
what  circamstances  did  hs  finally  j^ain  power  ? 

§  S.  Describe  the  mcasurea  he  adopted  to  secare  his  role. — Show  that 
his  goTcrnment  was  not  oppressive. — Descrihe  some  of  his  great  public 
works. — Mame  bin  exeilioos  in  favor  of  leaminf;. — What  great  Hoaum 
has  been  compared  to  bim,  and  on  what  grounds  ? 

§  4.  Who  succeeded  Pisistratns  ? — Suie  some  instancea  of  [heir  taste 
and  good  governraent. — What  occasioned  the  conspiracy  cA  Hmmdhia 
and  AriilB^ilonT — Stale  what  then  occurred. — What  was  the  &te  of 
the  two  conspirators  ? 

f  6.  What  change  in  Bifyaas  did  the  death  of  his  brother  occasion  1 
—What  alliances  did  he  contract  F— What  falnilj  attemptsd  his  over- 
throw?— How  did  thej  gain  the  aid  of  the  Spartans? — How  was  Hip- 
pias  finally  expelled ?— Whither  did  he  retire? 

5  6.  What  was  the  date  of  Hippias'H  expulsion? — How  nesrly  does 
this  aynchroniie  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins  from  Rome  ?  (See 
Bicltmore's Tables  as  before.) — How  was  the  memory  of  the  PisistiBtidal 
retiarded,  and  why? — What  honors  were  paid  to  the  descendanEs  t^ 
HarmodiuB  and  Aristogeiton  F 

S  7.  Who  was  the  rival,  and  who  the  mppoitcn,  of  CLunnKitss  in 
his  changes  in  the  Athenian  constitntioil  ? 

S  B.  What  was  the  most  important  change  nade  by  Clistbenes  ? — 
Describe  it  minntely.  —What  pacnliar  arrangement  showed  his  sagacity  t 
— UoBcrihe  the  Dkhei,  and  say  how  they  were  governed. 

§  9.  What  alteration  did  he  make  in  the  Saiaier — What  wete  the 
pRTTAHltie  ? — What  divisions  were  there  of  the  Attic  ysor  md  tnaU  t — 
What  was  intrusted  to  the  Epistatea? 

§  ID.  Describe  the  ECCLESIA.— What  power  had  it7— What  was 
the  natare  of  the  rxmiHluliim  of  diilieaeit 

§  11.  What  change  did  Clistbenes  make  in  the  judicial  powo'  ofl)i» 
people  T — How  did  he  alter  the  tniHtary  arrangeineiitt  of  the  state  ? — On 
what  occasion  did  this  system  prominently  appear? 

§  12.  What  was  the  e'ffect  of  the  ostkaoihm  ?— Why  was  it  rcqniiiite, 
and  what  its  object? — What  precautions  weie  taken  to  guard  against 
its  abase? — Describe  the  method  of  voting  and  origin  of  the  name. — 
What  proves  its  utility? 

i  18.  How  did  Isagorai  and  hia  puty  strive  to  deaOoy  the  poww  oC 
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Clistbenes? — What  govemmsnt  was  then  set  up  F— How  did  the  Athe- 
nUn  people  act  ? — What  wot  the  final  result  of  ihege  sttempta  ? 

§  H.  Wb;  did  ClutbeiMs  eend  euTOfB  (o  Stu^lU? — How  did  the  re- 
mit of  Ibis  eTDbasf  offend  tbe  Athenians?— What  maaiures  did  Cleo- 
menefl  devise  t~-ilaw  were  they  fTDMraCed  T — What  rengeanoe  did  the 
Atheniana  take  on  the  Thebans  and  Chalcidiau? — Wh*t  increaie  of 
power  did  tbej'  thne  gain? 

g  16.  Descrilie  the  third  nttetnpt  of  the  Spartans  a|;ainst  the  Athenian 
democracy. — How  was  it  frustrated  7 — Quote  the  langaage  of  the  Co- 
rinthian envoys. — To  what  places  did  Hippies  snccesaively  go? 

§  16.  What  e^ct  had  the  eiiublishnienl  of  democracy  on  the  Athe- 
nian character  t 

CHAPTER  XH. 

BISTOBT  OF  THE  OBEBE   COLORIEfl. 

§  1,  What  is  the  Bntjcrt  of  Chap.  XH,  ?— Where  was  TrafiexoMt— 
Where  MaitaBal—U  it  alwajl  so  Bpelt  in  nneient  writers ?— Where 
was  Ci/renef — In  what  Sense  were  these  places  in  Heltas? 

§  2.  Give  from  the  note  the  Greek,  terms  connected  with  a  colony. — 
What  were  the  chief  causes  of  sending  out  cclonica  among  the  Greeks? 
— What  was  the  rclalioa  of  [he  colony  to  the  parent  st&te  ? — What  me- 
morials were  maintained  of  their  connection? — What  notable  exceptioD 
was  there  in  Greek  history  to  the  observance  of  this  connection  ? 

§  8.  What  remarkaUe  contrast  may  be  drawn  between  Greek  and 
modem  colonies? — How  did  a-Greek  colony  choose  its  site  for  a  city? — 
What  bnildingadid  they  at  once  provide? — What  various  relations  sub- 
sisted between  the  Greek  colonists  and  the  aborigiaal  intialatanla  ? — 
What  effect  had  coloniiatiOD  on  the  development  of  democracy  ?^Ae- 
connt  for  this.— Nome  with  their  position  some  Greek  colonics  that 
gained  great  wealth. — Describe  the  four  groups  into  which  the  Greek 
colonies  may  be  divided. 

g  i.  What  three  Gi«ek  tribes  foDnded  colonies  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor?— Which  of  these  became  most  eminent  ?— How?— Which 
Ionic  city  was  at  first  most  flonrisbiiig? — What  colonies  were  formed  by 
it  ? — What  lonie  city  was  afterward  famous  ? — What  were  the  sonrces 
of  its  power? — What  famous  colony  did  the  Fhnueans  plant? — Distin- 
gaish  the  Phocrram  from  the  P/mcuat. 

§  6.  About  what  time  wero  the  colonies  founded  whose  origin  we  can 
historically  trace  ?^With  what  events  then  in  Roman,  Jewish,  and  As- 
syrian histories  woald  their  fotmdation  Ije  nearly  contemporary  ?  (See 
Bickmore's  Tables. >— What  was  the  oldest  Greek  colony  in  Italy?-— 
Where  was  it  placed? — In  the  reign  of  what  Hebrew  king  would  this 
be? 

§  6.  What  tribes  and  settlements  were  in  Sicily  befbni  the  Greeks?— 
Which  were  the  two  most  powerful  Greek  cities  in  thai  island? — De- 
scribe their  position. — Name  from  the  note  some  other  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily.  ~^Wbat  extent  and  population  did  Syracuse  attain  ? — At  what 
time  and  under  whom  did  its  affairs  became  known  ? — Give  some  ac- 
connt  of  agricultnre. — What  is  known  concerning  Pbalaris? — What 
celebrated  modem  cootroversy  is  connected  with  him  ? — Draw  a  rongh 
map  of  Sicily  with  the  positions  of  the  Greek  cities. — What  power  subse- 
qnently  checked  their  progress  ? 

g  7.  What  name  given  to  S,  Italy  shows  the  importance  of  its  Greek 


aea  questions  on  Book  n. 

BettlanenUf — Which  mre  the  two  moM  poirerfal  Greek  citja  in  S. 
Italy? — Describe  their  position. — For  what  was  Sj-baria  remarkable  ? — 
In  what  respects  was  CroloD  famotuF — Describe,  with  its  particnlan  and 
reaalt,  the  war  betwixt  them. 

§  S.  Name  the  three  Greek  town*  in  S.  Italy  next  in  importance  to 
Sybarig  and  Croton,  and  state  their  position. — Whence  arose  the  eaiij 
celebrity  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locri  7 — Give  aome  accoont  of  Zalencnt 
and  his  laws. — What  can  yon  state  concerning  Kheginm  ? 

§  9.  When,  by  whom,  sod  under  what  circnmstancea  was  Tarentnio 
founded? — What  adrantages  had  it? — What  diconittancei  CMued  tfae 
decline  of  tho  Greek  citifa  in  S.  Italy? 

§  10.  Where  was  Magsalia  ? — What  its  modem  name  T — Wherein  lay 
its  importance? 

§  II.  When,  how,  and  From  whom  did  the  Greeks  obtain  permission 
to  settle  in  M.  Africa?— What  were  the  two  most  important  Greek  dtiea 
in  N.  Africa? — What  adTBOlages  bad  Cyreite? — How  was  it  long  gor- 

§  12.  Name  the  chief  Greek  citie*  in  and  near  Epirns.— What  can 
Yon  state  with  regard  to  Corcjra? — Which  were  the  chief  cokmiea  in 
Macedon  ? — What  were  the  most  flourishing  cokaiec  in  TbraM  T 

CHAPTEB  Xm. 


§  1.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Greeks  as  respoctt  literatniet — 
What  two  kinds  of  composition  were  alone  cnltivoted  before  the  hbtoric 
ages  ?— Give  me  your  idea  of  the  nature  of  I^iic  and  of  Ljrie  poetry, 
and  of  the  qualities  predominant  in  each, 

§  2.  What  were  the  sabjects  of  the  Homeric  poems? — On  what  do 
those  ascribed  to  Mriiod  treat? — What  qaalities  hare  tfae  poeina  in  cran- 
mon? — Where  were  they  respectively  composed? 

§  8.  What  works  bear  the  name  of  Hatodr—Whal  do  we  learn  of 
Hesiod's  history, from  his  own  statemenlsF — What  does  the  anthorinean 
by  a  didaciic  poem  ? — By  what  classes  were  Heeiod's  poems  esteemed, 
and  where  were  tbey  despised? — What  opinions  hare  been  held  aa  to 
the  date  when  Heaiod  wrote  ? 

§  4.  What  canses  tended  to  the  rise  and  odvanceitieQt  of  Lyric  poetry  t 
—On  what  occasions  did  the  Greeks  employ  it? 

§5.  WhatsonaofTBiwdidilreAt/Dciiumrentr— WhatisuidoThis 
history? 

§  6.  What  writen  named  Sinmnida  reqnire  to  be  distinftnisbed  from 
each  other? — What  remaiiu  are  extant  of  the  earlier  of  that  name? 

5  7,  What  Lyric  poota  did  ^larta  produce  ?— What  mtice  bava  we 
already  had  of  one  of  ^lese  ?— What  can  you  tell  me  of  the  other  ? 

§8.  Whattwopoeisgreatl;rinpn>vedOh»vi/poetr}'?— lUl  thestoiy 
at  Ariim. — Look  into  tbe  clasneal  dictionaiy  for  Orio*,  and  diaetuninate 
these  persons.- What  can  yon  tell  of  the  ZXf^mn&r— Belate  what  b 
known  of  Staiehom. — What  particular  improrement  is  ascribed  to  him  f 

§  9.  What  Lyric  writers  were  natiree  of  Mitglote  ?— What  eharacier- 
isncs  are  oommon  to  their  works?— Relate  the  history  of  Aktau. — What 
fcreat  testimonies  were  given  to  the  excellence  of  Sappio'i  poeti;? — 
What  lei^nda  and  facts  are  extant  concerning  her  lile  ? 

§  10.  When  and  where  did  Anaireoit  flourish? — What  do  m  kaaw 
of  his  life?— What  was  the  nature  of  his  poetry  ? 
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g  11.  For  nhat  vers  Ibe  wtnn  Sages  renomiad? — Gire  their  namea, 
conQUies,  knd  eajiings  as  commonly  reckoned. 

$  12.  Whicb  were  the  earliest  echoola  of  Grtek  phUotaphvf — Who 
were  the  chief  philosophers  in  each  7 — Give  some  accoant  of  Thalbs. 
— Who  was  the  most  illoMrioiifl  of  the  Ionic  school  ? — Who  were  tunoog 
his  hearen  ?— Whst  did  he  toach  ? 

§  13.  What  was  the  prerailini;  idea  ot  Xoiaphaiua  f 

§  14.  Where  and  when  was  Fytbagorab  bom  ? — What  coontries  did 
he  visit 7 — Do  jou  kniiw  the  word  AfetempsgchotU,  and  what  it  means? 
—What  Orientals  teach  this  doctrine  ?— What  sciences  did  Pythagoraa 
teach  ? — Where  did  he  chieSj  leach  ? — How  was  his  influence  in  this 
place  shown? — What  was  t^e  result  of  the  Crotoniat  couqacst  of  Sjbaris 
to  the  Pjnliagorettn  order  ? 

CHAPTEB  XIV. 


I  I.  What  drcnmBtancea  evince  the  frreat  eminence  of  OsbCuk  akt? 

I  2.  Whence  does  ihe  cuMvatian  of  Arc/dlKture  arise? 

g  8.  Where  (ire  found  the  earliest  productions  of  Grecian  buildera  7 — 
Describe  the  three  gradations  of  improvement,  citing  an  instance  of  each. 
— Describe  what  is  called  the  Tramry  of  Atreui. 

§  4.  Whence  was- the  fonn  of  the  Greek  temple  derived? — What  umj 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  column  t — What  were  tlie  three  parte  of  the 
Greek  temple  7— What  is  meant  hy  IIypmhTatt—yi\i.vX  are  the  parts  of 
the  cobam  t — What  <A  the  tntablature  t — What  are  the  thnt  Grak  or- 
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—What  additional  ordsra  are  fonnd  in  ancient  buildings  ? — What  are 

their  charaeseriiticB? 

§  5.  Describe  the  Doric  order. — What  are  trig^Kg  and  mnopetf — 
Dracribe  the  lame  order. — What  especially  characteriies  the  Corinllaaii 
colnmn  ? — Whence  did  this  ornament  arise  ? 

S  6.  Describe  the  famous  temple  at  Bphesna. — When  was  it  bnilt  ? — 
When  and  bow  destroyed? — In  what  part  of  Holy  Scriptnre  is  the  Ephe- 
sian  goddess  noticed  ? — Where  had  the  goddess  Hira  a  famons  temple? 
—What  great  Btrrctaro  did  Pisistnitns  begin?— Who  completed  it?— 
What  great  ancient  Greek  temples  atill  exist  entire  or  in  part? 

§  7.  Of  what  material  were  the  eariiest  statnas? — What  legendary 
nvnes  are  assigned  to  the  families  of  the  earliest  scalptoia? — When 
were  the  flist  statncs  la  marhle  and  metal  made? 

S  8.  What  inventions  in  the  sixth  centnrj  B.C.  occasioned  great  im- 
provement in  statuary? — In  what  cities  were  the  earUest  schools  of  im- 
~oved  scnlpture  fonnded? — What  statues  of  men  were  the  earliest  pro- 


Inced? 

g  9  Name  and  describe  some  specimens  itill  extant  of  early  scalptnre. 
— Where  were  they  found,  and  where  are  they  now? 

LIO.  How  near  does  Homer  come  to  the  mention  of  pninting?-* 
It  was  the  earliest  use  of /MtBtioj  /—What  instances  of  early  paint- 
ings and  painters  can  you  record  f 
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BOOK  III. 
THE  PERSIAN  WARa 

(aCNW-tlEL) 
CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  lUB  UTD  OROWTH   Ot  TUB  PBRSUH  BHPHtK. 

S  [.  WhaC  tB  the  Enbject  of  Book  III.  7--What  ipace  of  tune  does  it 
embrace? — Wbal  change  appeara  in  Grecian  bistoty  at  this  time? 

§  2.  What  was  the  capital  oT  tbe  Aif^riia  monarcbj? — How  far  did 
that  empire  exiend? — What  strong  evidence  hare  we  of  ita  adrance- 
aient? — What  monarchies  sacceedod  it? 

S  3.  Where  was  Media,  and  what  its  capital  ?— What  was  ^he  Ua- 
guage  and  religion  of  Che  Medes? — How  far  did  their  dominiona  ex- 
teod?— At  what  dale  did  they  take  Nineveh  ?~What  event  in  Sacred 
HistOTT  doea  this  date  mark  ? — According  to  Hen>dotui,  who  were  kinca 
of  Media? 

$  4.  Whei 

theciffofBt-^ 

did  iJebucliadiitxiar  make  ? 

S  5.  What  tiiird  kingdom  rose  on  the  rnins  of  Ibe  ttreat  Anyriaa 
empire? — Where  was  it,  and  what  its  capital? — How  manj  dynasties 
ei  Ljdian  kings  do  the  traditions  reckon  J — Whom  may  we  call  the 
first  hittoric  ting,  and  when  did  his  reign  begin? — What  was  tbe  cban. 
actcr  of  the  Lvdians  ?— What  invention  it  attribnted  to  them  ?— What 
advantages  did  the  looiana  in  Asia  derive  from  tbe  Ljdiao  kingdom? 

§  6.  Who  was  the  last  king  of  L^dia? — For  wbot  is  his  name  pta. 
verbial? — Describe  his  success  against  the  Ionic  cities. — How  did  be 
role  them  ? — State  the  extent  of  his  dominions. — What  eonoectian  had 
be  with  Gireeka  ? — What  kings  were  bis  allies  ? 

§  7.  Describe  the  usual  rise,  prof^ress,  and  fall  of  Asiatic  kingdoms. — 
State  from  a  classical  diclionarr  the  loading  points  of  the  legends  con- 
cerning the  tldrr  Ctbdh, — Name  the  limits  of  his  em|ure. — Describe 
the  Persians  nndcr  Cjths  the  Great. — What  combination  of  figoies 
makes  his  time  easily  remembered? 

S  8.  What  were  the  motives  of  Cbiescs  in  going  to  war  with  CTBtJs? 
— What  advice  and  prophetr  did  the  oracles  give  him? — Where  and 
with  what  resall  took  place  the  first  engagement  7 — What  was  Cnxsus's 
subsequent  plan? — How  was  it  frmtratcd? — Under  what  drcnmBtancet 
did  tbo  Persians  take  Sordis? — How  did  Cnzsasend  his  days? 

§  9.  What  conversation  occarrad  between  Cyms  tbe  elder  and  the 
Spartan  envoys? — Who  was  general  for  Cyms  in  tbe  conquest  of  tbe 
Asiatic  Greeks? — State  some  particulara  of  tbe  hll  of  their  cities. — 
What  other  conqneals  did  Hnrpagus  make  for  Cjma  ? — How  did  Cyrus 
take  Babylon? — What  was  hii  own  end? — In  what  prophetical  hooks 
is  he  mentioned? — How  did  he  act  to  the  Jews? — Who  succeeded 
Cyms? 

'§  10.  Who  were  the  two  last  in  the  sneceason  of  the  native  king*  of 
^'pt? — How  did  GmbifHt  act  in  Egypt? — What  rerolntlon  oocoind 
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in  Peraia  while  Comlmet  wu  in  Egn>t' — How  did  CambTsea  meet  his 
death  ?— Ho«  long  did  the  reign  of  the  false  Smerdis  last  7— Who  tbea 
becune  king  of  Persia,  end  at  what  dale  ? 

g  II.  What  remarkable  man  wb<  despot  in  Samoa  in  the  time  Ot 
Cambyaea? — Give  some  instancea  of  his  power  and  good  fortune. — Ite- 
late  the  stoiy  cold  bj  Herodotus  of  bis  correspondence  with  Amaaia,  nod 
iu  resnlls.— -Condnde  the  history  of  Policbatbb. — What  poets  did  he 
patronize? — What  great  works  did  he  hare  conitriicted F 

g  12.  What  rcvolia  had  Dabids  Htstaspes  to  qnell  in  the  commence- 
menc  of  his  reign  ? — What  expres^ve  comparison  did  the  Peisiaos  io- 
Blitnte  of  their  first  three  kings? — State  some  impOTtanl  institDtions  o! 
Dariua  Hvataspea. 

S  tS.  What  was  the  first  great  czpedidon  and  conqnest  which  Harine 
Hjstsspea  projected? — How  was  hia  nara!  force  anpplied,  and  what  Its 
amount?— Bj  what  ronta  did  ha  enter  Scythla?~What  orders  did  be 
leave  with  the  Greeks  onder  his  command? — What  success  had  he  In  hia 
invasion  of  Scjthia? — Who  nrfced  the  Greeks  to  destroy  the  bridge? — 
How  was  this  advice  deprived  of  efiect  7 

§  14.  What  general  was  left  by  Darius  in  Europe  ?— What  conquests 
did  be  eSbct  ?— Wliat  reward  was  given  to  Histiiens  ?— How  were  his 
plans  of  acquiring  power  subeeqnentlj  defeated  F 

CHAPTER  XVI. 


{  1.  Wliom  did  Darins  leave  to  govern  Asia  Minor,  and  what  was  its 
capital? — Who  represented  HiatinuB  at  MilcCns? 

§  2.  How  was  ABtSTAOORii  induced  to  interfere  in  the  affurs  of 
Nbxos  T^How  did  he  obtain  aid  for  his  enterprise  ? 

t  8.  What  was  his  plan  afiainst  Noxos,  and  how  was  it  defeated  F — 
Wbat  then  was  the  resnlt  of  the  undertaking  ? 

§4.  WhattronbleapreBBedon AlistagorBsafterhisrelnmfromNasos? 
— What  method  did  he  devise  to  extricate  himselfF — In  what  remark- 
able way  did  he  receive  a  message  fi-om  Hiatitena  ? — How  did  he  effect 
his  purpose? — What  remarkable  person  oppoeed  his  views? 

Van.— Or.  Smltb  ud  Btehop  Thlrlnll  gpesk  of  lettari  being  bntiiiid  by  UIMIkiu 
on  tbehMd  of  Ibe  ■!>*•;  HlUcnlortliawrftliigMiiE  trorcdfnan  fndclil<feaMn.  I 
donbt  If  ellhor  of  then  modes  WDuld  be  efltetiuL    Horntotui  d««  Die  word  t„-„U, 


S  6.  To  what  stale  and  to  what  king  of  it  did  Aristap;orBa  appt;  for 
aid  7 — What  arf^ments  did  he  use  to  perauadc  him  7 — Detail  the  remain- 
ing incidents  of  his  stay  at  Sparta. — Whither  did  he  next  resort? — What 
special  motives  had  the  Athenialis  to  aid  the  lonians  7 

%  6.  What  aid  from  European  Greece  joined  the  revolted  lonians? — 
D^cribe  the  protrress  and  result  of  the  expedition  of  the  allied  troops  into 
the  interior.— Give  the  dal«  at  which  Sardis  was  thus  bnmed.— \Vhercin 
consisted  the  importance  of  the  event? — How  did  Darina  diaplay  his 
anger  F — To  what  cities  did  the  revolt  extend  7 

§  7.  How  and  where  did  Aristagoras  pcriah?— On  what  pretext  did 
HistiKus  gain  permiauon  to  viait  Ionia? — What  observation  did  Ana- 
pheraea  make  ?-~Iielato  his  subsequent  adventures  and  death. 

§  8.  What  was  the  object  of  Artaphemea  in  the  siege  of  Miletns? — 
What  plan  of  resistance  did  the  lonians  adopt  ? — What  was  the  strength 
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of  Ute  oppocnDg  fleets? — What  Bkillfnl  commHiider  irai  placed  orer  the 
IohUdb? — Wbat  were  Us  measures,  and  what  theit  reanlt? — Who  be- 
trayed the  Greeks  ? — What  portion  of  the  fleet  fooght  with  coarage  ? — 
Where  did  the  action  take  place  ? — What  geographical  change  occutred 

§  9.  In  what  onKolar  way  did  the  Atheniani  ehow  their  distreaa  on 
[he  captore  of  Milotos? — What  treatment  did  the  subdued  Gteeks  i«- 
ceiva  from  the  Fcraians  ? 

CHAPTER  XVII. 


§  2.  Wbat  demand  did  Darius  make  from  the  Greek  cities  while  pro- 
padng  to  renew  his  attempts  7 — What  were  his  probable  motiTes  7 — How 
were  his  envoys  received  at  the  several  state*? 

§  8.  Whom  did  Darius  set  over  his  second  Grecian  ecpedition? — 
What  force  composed  it  ? — What  instructions  were  given  to  the  com- 
manders?— How  far  was  the  expedition  snccessfnl? — On  what  pan  of 
Attica  did  they  land  ? 

S  4.  What  iliustrions  Athenians  were  among  the  generals  at  the 
time  of  the  Feraan  invasion?— Belate  the  previous  history  of  MILTI- 
ADE8. 

§  5.  Why  did  not  the  Spartans  come  to  aid  Alhens  ?-~What  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Athenian  generals  ? — How  was  a 
preponderance  caincd  by  the  more  spirited  of  them? 

§  6.  What  state  alone  sent  help  F— How  many  did  this  make  tha 
Greeks? — What  was  the  probable  numtier  of  tha  Peniians  7— Describe 
the  plain  of  MARATHON. —What  was  the  arrangement  of  the  Per- 
siaDs?— By  what  disposition  did  Milliades  remedy  his  inleriorily  of 
nambcre? — Wbat  feelings  nmy  we  sappoae  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  and  why? — Describe  tha  commsncemcnt  of  the  battle. — How 
BBS  the  repulse  of  the  Athenian  centre  remedied  ? — How  far  did  the 
Athenians  pnreae? — Mention  the  losses  on  each  side. — Give  the  date 
of  the  battle. 

g  7.  What  attempt  did  the  Persians  make  7 — Onwhat  did  theygtonnd 
their  hopes  of  success  ? — How  were  they  frustrated  7 

§  8.  With  what  feeling  was  the  victoir  at  Marathon  i^arded  by  the 
Athenians? — What  would  have  been  the  probable  result  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Persians? — What  honor  was  paid  to  these  who  fell  at 
Marathon  7 

Bimllve  of  ihCtaful ,,  .. 
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§  8.  What  honors  were  paid  to  Miltiadea  7 

§  10.  What  expedition  did  Milliades  next  prcject?— What  wore  his 
motives  ?— What  his  lucccas  ? 

§  n.  Who  became  tha  accuser  of  Miltiade*?- To  what  penaltv  WM 
he  sentenced  7 — How  did  ho  die  ? 

S  13.  Whatcircnmstancegivesimportance  to  the  war  between  Athens 
and  Mjpna? — What  mythical  celebrity  had  that  island? — Whence  did 
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in  mien  to  nibiiiit  to  the  FerBion  denuuu]  ? — What  pecnluu'  act  of  Ibe 

Atlkeaians  claims  npecial  notice  ? — What  disputes  were  thus  prodnced  at 
tjpsrtK?— Wbat  Spartan  wa»  thus  driven  to  PenU?— What  vim  the  iu- 
sue  of  the  expedition  agaioet  ^gioa? 

S  14.  What  two  motires  prevailed  with  THEMISTOCLES  to  pro- 

CtJie  fannalion  of  a  fleet  ? — Whence  was  the  money  procuiea  ? — 
It  obserralion  is  made  hj  HeroikitiiB  oQ  this  matter? 
g  15.  Depict  the  good  andbad  sides  of  the  character  of  Themistocles. 
— Contrast  with  this  the  conduct  of  ABJBTIDES— What  wa«  the  result 
of  &eiz  oi^xjsitioa  ? 

CHAPTER  XVm, 

THE    BAm.EB    OF    THEBHOFILdl    AHD    ABTEXUinil. 

S  1.  What  eventapreventedDariuB  from  renewtog  his  attempts  agunst 
Greece  ? — How  was  the  deaA  irf  Darius  advantageons  to  Greece  ? — Who 
was  the  sncceasor  of  Darim  Hjstaspes,  and  what  ^m  new  king's  char- 
acter?— How  was  Xebxbb  induced  to  invade  Greece  ? 

£  2.  Give  some  accoont  of  the  variotu  tribee  nmnioaed  b;  Xenee  to 
lonn  his  armies. — Stale  some  other  particiilacs  of  his  preparations. 

f  S-  Dewribe  the  operations  at  the  Helleepont. — Of  what  ahsnrd  eoii- 
dnct  WW  XerxoB  guilty  there? — What  other  great  work  was  accompliah- 
ed  !-^Deacri)>e  this.-^Is  there  any  proof  of  the  fact? 

g  4.  Where  did  Xeixes  pass  the  vdiiter  prior  to  his  attempt  on  GieecB  7 
— Describe  his  advance  trito  that  place  to  Abjdos. 

£6.  Giveaoaccountof  the  demeanor  of  Xenies  at  Al^dos. — Describe 
the  passage  of  the  HellespoiU. — How  does  the  vast  amoimt  of  the  arm; 
become  evident? 

g  6.  Wheie  and  how  did  he  number  his  annv? — How  manj  are  the 
flghting  men  said  to  have  been? — What  number  is  said  to  luiTe  been 
made  up  in  all? — How  may  we  enppo«e  an  over-statement  to  have 

§  T.  Describe  the  route  and  pK^ieea  of  Xemetbrouf^  die  cotmOrH. 
of  Greece. 

g  8.  Where  did  the  congrew  of  theOrecian  statesaseembleT — Which 
were  the  most  {mnmnent  ? — What  states  N.  of  the  Isthmtu  jcaned  to 
resist  tl>e  Persians  t — What  states  in  the  Peloponnesus  declined  to  join 
in  die  ilefense  of  Greece? — Detul  the  conduct  of  the  aum  distant 
Greeks. 

g  9.  What  instances  of  patriotic  concession  did  the  Atheniang  Bbow  f 
— Describe  the  rise  of  Txhfk,  naming  its  river  and  mountains. — Whj 
was  not  this  defended  ? 

g  10.  Give  a  description  oC  the  nature  and  position  of  the  fasb  of 
THB8iiorn.x. — Wbenoe  has  it  iu  name? — What  farther  advantages 
had  it? 

§  1 1.  Who  commanded  the  fleet  ?— Where  did  it  first  await  the  Per- 
sians?—How  large  a  Ibrce  was  at  first  sent  to  THERMOPYL^  ?-Of 
whom  was  it  cmnposed,  and  imder  wbose  orders  ? 

3  12.  How  were  the  SparCooe  etnploved  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Ther- 
mopyln  ? — What  conversation  ensaed  f — How  long  did  the  Persians  re- 
main  inactive  ? — WW  snccessire  attacks  were  then  made,  and  with  what 
rasult? 

8  IS.  Who  betrayed  the  western  patii  ?— Describe  the  way  in  which 

this  informatjon  was  used  by  the  Tersiang. — What  course  did  LEOSI- 
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DAS  pnrene  wilta  legftrd  to  Unuelf  and  the  Tuioiu  Greeks  nnder  hit 
command? 
§  14.  Describe  the  engagemeDt  between  the  ibxxe  buetdbsd  and  tbe 

PBTBiaHB. 

§  IS.  What  memorials  reco'ded  the  exploits  at  ThcnnopjlM  ? 

I  16.  What  force  made  up  the  Greek  fleet?— What  slight  loM  *Ud 
they  aDstoin  ? — What  matk  iff  fear  did  they  shav  ? 

i  17.  What  great  disailer  weakeoed  tbe  Persian  Beet  ? — To  what  ex- 
tent of  loss  f 

S  18.  How  was  the  Greek  fleet  prerented  from  learing  Attemiiinm  a 
Kcond  time  F — What  meaanre  did  the  Fersiam  devise  lo  hinder  the  es- 
cape of  the  Greeks! — Describe  tbe  first  engagement  at  ^runnnnBi  and 
its  result. 

§  19.  What  farther  loss  befell  the  Persian  fleet  from  the  treather  T — 
What  accemon  did  the  Greeks  gain  i  ■ 

g  20.  Give  nil  account  of  the  iecond  battle  at  JrUBuim.— Why  did 
ttie  Greeks  withdrair  f — What  stratagem  did  Thmistocles  adopt,  and 
vrith  what  hopes  ? 

CHAPTEB  XIX. 

THB  BATTLE   OW   BU-iMlB, 

{  1.  What  plan  did  the  Spartans  chiefly  rely  on  aAta  the  bMtk  of 
Tbermcniylie  ?— How  was  the  foil;  of  this  maniftst  ? 

S  2.  Where  did  the  fleet  stay  after  its  departare  from  ArtemidDin  ? — 
To  what  places  did  the  Athenians  remove  ! — What  reiponaea  did  they 
obtain  froai  the  oracle? — How  did  Cimon  and  the  rich  men  act? 

i  3.  Whst  towns  did  Xemes  destroy  in  Bteotia  ?— What  was  tbe  re- 
mit of  the  attack  on  Delphi? 

g  4.  Describe  tbe  position  oF  the  AilietUan  Acn^mBi. — Give  an  ac- 
coont  of  the  attacks  of  tbe  Fenians  upon  it.  — What  was  now  the 
strength  of  the  Persian  fleet? — How  many  ships  had  tlie  Giceks  to  <^ 
pose  this  ? — What  occoired  in  (ho  Fenian  cooncjl  of  war  before  the  hat- 
tie  of  Solamls  ? 

§  5.  How  did  the  fint  council  of  the  Grecian  commanders  decitk  7 — 
By  what  arguments  and  threats  did  TheuiistocleB  obtain  a  rerertal  of 
ihia  decision  ? — What  farther  intelligence  again  shook  the  coofideoDe  of 
the  Peloponnesians  ? 

§  6,  By  what  artifice  did  Themistocles  oblige  the  Greeks  to  Gght  at 
BALAMIS  ?— Where  was  Aristides  just  before  tbe  battle?— DcBcrifr* 
bis  reconciliation  with  Themistoclca. — How  were  the  Grecian  commaiid- 
crs  at  last  convinced  of  their  being  surrounded  ? 

i7.  Deacribe  tbe  arrangement  of  the  Fcrsiaa  fleet  for  (he  battle  of 
amis. — Where  was  Xerxes  daring  the  haOle? — Specif;  tbe  positions 
of  the  ships  of  the  several  Greek  ststee. 

S  B.  How  are  the  Greeks  said  to  have  acted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle? — How  was  (heir  courage  said  to  have  been  reanimated? — Give 
tbe  best  account  in  your  power  oTtbb  baitlb  ov  Sii.iinw. — Spedly 
the  conduct  of  Abtemisia. 

g  9.  At  the  battle  of  Solamis  what  was  the  Icn  on  each  side  ? — What 
special  service  did  Ariatides  render  during  (be  battle  7 — How  did  Xerxes 
treat  the  Fhcenician  sailors  that  had  escaped  ?— What  efiect  had  tbe  d» 
feat  at  Salamis  on  the  mind  of  Xerxes? — What  aisameole  did  Huilo- 
lUos  use  in  addressing  him  ? 
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§  10,  What  second  moflsa^Q  vat  borne  by  Sicinnos  to  XerxM  from 
Themutocles  7 — What  may  hsTe  bean  the  motive  of  the  lut  named  ? — 
How  did  be  act  to  the  klanden  T 

3  II,  What  nations  and  forces  were  to  be  left  with  Mardonin* I— De- 
scribe the  return  of  Xerxes  to  Asia. 

3  12.  On  whom  did  the  Greeks  confer  special  honors? — To  what  de- 
ities did  they  coake  ofiMnp  i — What  occurred  with  regard  to  tlie  priaes 
for  leMon  and  conduct  t 

g  13.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  what  power  tiad  the  Sicit- 
iaa  (irtdcM  to  resist? — How  had  the  Carthaginiane  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering ? — Who  were  the  opposing  generals  in  thb  bittlb  or  ttiii»»i  ? 
— What  WM  the  retidt  of  that  engagement  ? 

CHAPTER  XX. 


S  I.  In  the  ipring  following  the  battle  of  Salamis  what  occnrred  id 
the  Greek  and  Persian  fleets  respectirely  ? 

42.  How  did  most  of  their  Grecian  allies  act  toward  the  Pendans  I 
n  what  measure  did  Hardonios  greatly  rely? 

§  8.  Who  bore  the  prMN>s«li  of  A^rdonins  to  the  Atheoiani? — What 
WW  offisred  to  them  ? — How  did  tbe  Athenians  receive  the  oflers  ? — De- 
scribe the  conduct  of  the  Spartawi. 

§  4.  How  did  the  Athenians  show  their  resolntion  to  maintun  the 
war? — How  were  the  Spartans  at  lenRth  ronsed  from  their  telflsh  inac- 
tion ?— What  Ibrce  did  they  send  F—Who  commanded  it? 

§  S.  What  position  did  Mardouius  occupy? — Show  its  adronti^es. — 
What  forces  composed  the  Grecian  army? — Deacribo  the  march  of  tho 
Greeks.— Where  was  their  first  position  F—Wby  did  they  quit  it  ? 

$  8.  Describe  the  second  pontion  of  the  two  armies. — How  long  did 
th^  continue  thus  opposed  to  each  other  ? — What  policy  did  Artal^ua 
recommend? 

§7.  What  maA  of  good-will  did  Alexander  show  tbe  Greeks?— 
What  changes  followed  ? — How  were  the  Greeks  induced  to  retreat  ? — 
What  occonnd  in  the  attempt  to  effect  this  retreat? — Describe  ths  con- 
duct of  Amompharetns. 

f  8.  Deacribe  tho  port  of  tbe  Battlb  or  Platjea  fonght  between  the 
Fernan*  and  Spartans. — With  whom  were  Uie  Athenians  meantime 
engaged  ? — How  many  Persians  withdrew  in  good  order  ? — Describe 
the  action  at  the  camp. — What  is  said  to  havs  been  the  loss  of  the  Per- 

3  9.  Deacribe  the  booty  gained  in  the  battle  of  Platna How  was  it 

disposed  of  ?— What  was  tbe  date  of  tbt  battlef 

§  10.  What  occurred  at  Thebce  after  tbe  battle  of  PlatBa? 

S  It.  Gire  some  anecdotee  respecting  indiTidnal  Spartans. 

I  13.  What  signal  bonore  were  conferred  on  FlaUea  and  its  terri- 
to^? 

i  13,  What  batth  n  Atia  was  mntamporaiT  irith  that  at  Plouea?— 
Docribe  tbe  position  of  the  Persian  forces  at  Hycale. — Gire  the  partic- 
Dlars  of  tho  battle  there, 

§  14,  What  were  the  results,  to  the  Islands  and  oooot  lowna  of  the 
.  Qraeks,  of  the  &ilntc  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes? 

f  IB,  Deacribe  the  sabseqnentiaoceediiies  of  tbe  fleet  of  tbe  Gfeeks. 


CHAITER  XXI. 


g  1.  NaiDB  tbe  three  great  foDnders  of  TVofftdg. — Wbo  were  the  great 
Zjrrtc  poets,  Bud  wbot  their  rcapective  cauncries  ? 

§  2.  What  Tsrions  coantries  did  Swonides  vfdt?— Relate  the  l^tind 
of  hia  protection  by  Castor  and  Pollux. — What  celebrated  acttooB  did 
his  poems  recoil  7—Naine  the  different  sort*  of  bii  poenu. — Duet  much 
of  them  remain  ? 

g  3.  Where  and  when  was  FTNDAK  bom  ? — From  what  tTiic  writers 
did  he  gain  improvement  f— What  celebrated  BOTereigiu  were  his  pa. 
troDS  ? — How  did  the  Athenians  ihow  their  respect  to  him  ?^What  tes- 
timony was  paid  to  bin  merit  long  after  his  death? — Which  of  bis  p> 
remain? — Wbftt  is  their  characteriatic ? — What  Latin  poet  e 
speaks  of  his  excellence  ? 

§  1.  Gire  some  acconnt  of  Ibyau  and  of  BaadiiiUda. 

§  6.  What  q>ecie«  of  composition  were  the  Greelci  late  in  cnltiTUingF 
— At  what  time  were  the  books  of  Hosbs  written? 

g  6.  At  what  time  mast  we  place  the  earliest  attempts  ot  the  Gnds 
in  prose  composition  ? — Naae  tht  earlial  Ondc  pnM-tmta-t. — Giro  an 
account  of  what  is  known  of  BeoaloM*  and  bia  worka. — What  can  you 
tell  me  respecting  Charon  of  Lampsacns? — What  is  known  ofHelliuu- 
cnsorMiijlene? 

i  7.  Where  and  when  was  Ebbociotcs  bom  ? — What  dialect  did  he 
adopt,  and  why? — In  what  island  did  he  sojoum  while  si  yonng  nun? 
Hon  far  did  bis  travels  extend? — Where  did  he  pass  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  ? — Qooto  the  story  from  Ladan  respecting  tbepnblieation  of  his 
history. — What  great  honor  was  paid  to  his  books?— Who  is  said  tohaTB 
been  present? 

%  8.  What  is  the  snlgect  of  HeTDdotoi's  history?— What  mythokigkal 
subject  does  he  tonch  on  ? — Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historic  snhleca 
in  Herodotns's  book,  and  of  the  way  ih^  are  intiodnoed. 

§  9.  Show  what  fMling  mntuBlIy  si^siued  between  Herodotui  and 
A^ens. 

%  10.  Describe  the  peculiar  excellences  and  defidencies  of  the  s^le 
of  Herodotus. 


BOOK   IT. 

THE  ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE  PELO- 

PONNESIAN  WAR. 

(ac  «n-t04.) 
CHAPTER  XXn. 


§  1.  After  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Persians  from  Greece  proper  whati 
places  did  they  still  bold? — What  force  was  Hint  to  dispasMes  them,  and 
under  what  commanders? — What  were  the  acfaiereiiieiila  of  this  locce? 
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S  2.  Describe  the  condacc  of  Pansaniag. — What  projects  had  be  form- 
ed?— How  wB»  liis  deeign  made  eiident? 

S  S.  What  circumstances  ears  Athens  tbe  inpreinac;  at  sea? 

g  4.  What  name  was  given  to  the  league  which  Athens  headed  ? — Of 
what  states  wm  it  compoeed? — What  money  was  contribnied? 

§  6.  Who  sncceeded  Aiisiides  in  the  commaiid? — What  were  the 
tlist  places  he  toot  ? — Wherein  consisted  their  importance  ? 

§  6.  Name  tbe  great  battles  in  tbe  Feruan  war,  and  state  the  shore 
that  Athens  had  in  each  bsttle. — To  what  great  citizens  did  that  city 
particalarly  owe  her  eminence  7 — Show  this  by  a  little  detail. 

i  T.  How  was  the  rebuildiog  of  tbe  fbrtiflcaiioDs  of  Athens  viewed  ? 
— What  species  c^  advice  did  the  Spartans  give  ? — Describe  the  artifice 
of  Themistoclis  at  (bis  crisis,  and  its  saccesB. 

§  8.  What  was  tbe  ariffinaiport  o/J(*tJ«f— What  ports  did  Tbemis- 
tocles  add  to  it?— How  did  lie  defend  these  ? 

§  9.  What  farther  step  toward  democracy  was  made  at  Athens  during 
the  Fenian  war?— Who  became  opponents  of  Themistoclee? — How  did 
that  statesman  give  offense? 

j  10.  WtiatconBiitDiions prevailed  at  Athensand  SpaTtarespectively? 
— -Of  what  wasTbemistocleaacCTWed?— Wbitherdid  be  first  retire  ? 

S  II.  Was  Pansanias  proved  gnilty  of  trea^n  on  bis  first  recall  ? — In 
what  way  did  he  again  go  out  ? — How  did  he  conduct  himself  7 — Wbot 
schemes  did  he  form  ai  borne? — Detail  (be  mode  of  his  complete  detec- 
tion.— Describe  the  end  of  Pansanias. 

9  12.  How  did  the  fall  of  Pansanias  affect  Themistociea?— Relate  the 
latter  suuesman's  adventnree  till  his  arrival  in  Abib  Minor. 

J  18.  Whom  did  Themistocles  find  on  the  throne  of  Penia?— How 
tbe  Focdan  king  treat  hitn  ? — What  promises  did  Tbemislocles  make  ? 
— What  raiions  statements  are  made  as  to  bis  death  ? — Draw  the  char- 
acter of  ThemistocIcA. 
9  11.  What  hoDoiB  were  paid  to  tbe  memory  of  Aristidee  ? 

CHAPTER  XXm. 


g  1.  What  great  qnalitiee  had  Cimon  as  a  party  leader?— How  did 
he  increase  his  popniarity  7 

i  2.  What  island  was  tbe  first  to  renst  the  power  of  Athens  ?~With 
whatresnit? 

S  8.  Wbere  is  the  Eubtiibikik? — Describe  the  actions  fought  there 
by  Cimon.— Give  tbe  date  of  these  battles. 

i  i.  How  did  the  dispaie  between  Athens  and  ThssOB  arise? — Whence 
arose  the  wealth  of  tbat  island  ? — What  success  had  it  against  Athens  7 

j  5.  What  induced  Sparta  to  propose  invading  Attica  ?^Bow  was 
this  purpose  fVusiTBted  ?—^DeBcribe  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  revolt 
called  tbe  Third  Mtrnnian  War. 

5  6.  Detail  the  varioos  drcnmstance*  wbkh  bad  conspired  to  depress 
Sparta  and  raise  Athens. 

$  7.  What  force,  and  under  whose  command,  proceeded  (o  the  aid  of 
Spsjta  ? — How  was  this  force  treated  ? — What  statesman  was  now  rio- 
ing  to  rival  Cimon  at  Athens  ? 

§  8.  Describe  (he  parentage,  marmcra,  and  character  of  PERICLES. 
— With  what  philosophers  did  he  hold  ii 
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8T8  QUESTIONS  ON  Book  IV. 

§  9.  Why  wu  Pericles  hoaCile  to  the  court  of  Areopagm? — Wl»t 
ma;  be  reg«rded  aa  among  the  bM  mewaree  which  compleKd  the  dem- 
ocratic power  in  Atheiu  ? 

§  10.  What  great  dramatist  left  Athens  in  connectjon  with  political 
strife  ?— What  befell  Cimon  at  this  dme  ?— Who  was  Ephialtea,  and  how 
did  befall? 

j  11.  With  what  powers  opposed  to  Sparta  did  Athens  under  PeriiQe* 
saccessivelj  eScct  alliance  7 — What  advaouges  were  gained  bf  the  Buioii 
with  Megara  ? — What  was  (he  port  of  Megara  f — What  name  was  giren 
to  the  fortificaiioDS  coooectitig  tt  town  with  its  port? — Wliat  was  tbe 
most  notable  instance  ? 

L12.  Who  was  Inanu7— What  assistance  did  he  obtain  from  Ae 
Athenians  ?— What  was  the  fate  of  this  armament  ? 

9  IS.  What  disaster  befell  the  .Sginetans  in  their  attempts  against 
Athens?— What  wm  thesnccete  of  the  Corinthians  on  land?— Who 
was  the  victorioas  Athenian  general  ? — What  was  the  tntora  of  ^le 
force  under  him? 

S  H.  DtMcribt  tht  Loiro  Walls  al  Alhent. 

1 15.  What  preten  did  the  Spartanf  find,  alter  ntppreasng  tbe  Hcseb- 
nlan  reroli,  for  invading  cantiDenial  Greece  7 — What  was  the  real  object 
of  this  iuTasion? — Describe  its  progress  and  the  amonnt  of  its  sacces. — 
Name,  with  its  date,  the  battle  thus  gained. 

S  16.  Describe  the  conduct  of  Cimon  just  prerions  to  Ibe  battle  of 
Tanagra? — When  and  how  was  Cimon  recalled? 

S  17.  By  irtiat  battle  did  the  Athenians  regain  their  infloence  in  Bcb- 
oliV? — What  other  conlinenial  states  did  they  acqaire  ? — What  ituuries 
did  their  fleet  inflict  on  Laconia  ? — What  western  islands  were  gained 
in  the  same  expedition  ? 

i  IS.  At  what  date  was  the  five  jean'  tmce  concluded  by  Citnon t — 
D^cribe  the  circnmatanccs  under  which  Cimon  died. — What  sncoeB 
had  the  fleet  which  had  been  nnder  bis  command  ? 

3  19.  What  are  said  to  have  been  the  terms  of  the  padflcatimi  with 
Persia? — Show  on  tbe  map  the  points  tiiat  limited  the  progress  (rf'the 
PeniBn  war-ships. — How  far  is  this  pacificatiun  conGrmed  in  bistoryT 

S  20.  By  what  mcssares  did  Athena  make  the  snltfection  of  her  ^lies 
more  complete? — When  her  power  was  greatest,  what  continental  states 
were  nnder  her  control  7 

S21.  How  did  Athens  lose  her  predominsnce  in  Bceotia? — Wbo 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  it,  and  with  what  sncceM  ? — Wbat  other 
antes  threw  off  her  yoke  soon  after? 

§  22.  What  important  iaUnd  did  Pericles  recorer  ?— What  was  the 
date  and  what  the  terms  of  the  7%rijr  Yean'  Truce  t 

Nora.— Ws  Eur  Ute  thU  opportnnlt?  of  aUlni  Uw  Mndset'i  uttartloti  to  tba  dMs 
B.a4U,u  tlu  £u  or  Pesioub.  The  Ibras  ilinllir  flgnm  nut*  II  «ut  to  laDam- 
Iter,  sod  tho  emplra  of  Atbnu — her  gnat  tgarj  in  tmu,  lb  utt.  In  tsAe,  in  Ui«T»tDT« 
— hJBT  ODtarpriilng  ipEril  uid  K^ut  enoi^,  nmlfir  this  «poob  ooa  cf  tt»  most  nsuA- 

CHAPTEB  XHV. 

rSOM  lai   THIBTT  TSlSa'   TSTjm  TO  THB  WAB  BETWBBa  OOKERTB 


gl.  Who  snccoeded  Cimon  in  the  lead  of  the  aristocracy  at  Athens? 
—Wherein  did  he  fall  short  of  the  characlere  of  Ariflidea  and  Cimon  ? 
—What  arrangements  did  the  party  adopt,  and  with  what  ruolt? 
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Chap.  XXV.      SMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  679 

Nim.— Tha  poUNalaa  HUujidldeM  wu  Uw  ion  </  MtUtiai ;  the  oiulI  nvnemus 
Tu  IbiTCTiinm,  m  Bom  or  Oldbus. 
S  2.  What  nere  the  oppowng  opinions  of  Fericlcs  and  the  Aiistocratic 

g  3.  How  did  Pericles  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  aiFun  at  Athens? 
—To  what  eleratioD  did  be  propaee  to  raise  his  connti?  ? — Describe  tbe 
chief  erections  raised  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  during  Pericles'  ad- 
ministration.— What  other  great  sacred  buildings  did  ha  commence  ? — 
What  defentire  nork  was  built  by  bis  direction? — Was  his  political 
BCbeme  eqnally  SQCcegsful  ? 

§  4.  Disiinguish  the  two  kinds  of  ieltlemenU  made  by  the  Athenians. 
— Describe  the  natnre  of  a  XJaipovxia. — What  terhtories  were  chiefly 
thns  occupied  T — What  ivere  the  two  chief  colonies  settled  bj  f  ericles  ? 
—Where  were  these  respectively? 

§  6.  What  increase  bad  been  made  in  the  contribntian  of  tbe  Athe- 
nian allies  7 — To  what  purposes  was  it  applied  ?~-Of  what  other  wroqis 
had  tbe  snl^ect  slates  to  complain  ? — Which  of  tbe  islands  for  some  time 
retained  a  nominal  independence  ? — Can  any  thing  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Alheni? 

§  6.  How  did  tbe  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Samoa  arise? — Detail 
tbe  chief  events  and  the  final  rcsnlt  of  the  contest  Iboe  prodncod. — Why 
did  not  the  Peloponnesians  iniorfero  to  aid  Samoa? — What  other  city 
was  satyngated  at  the  same  time  ? 

CHAPTER  SXV. 


§  1.  Describe  the  position  of  Epidamnos. — How  did  ite  aflain  pro- 
dnco  a  dispute  between  Corimb  and  Corcyra  ?— Where  Is  Corcyra? — 
What  DOW  called,  and  to  what  power  sulgect?— Which  state  gained  the 
first  decisive  advanlogee? 

g  2.  Whst  preparations  did  C<Tinth  make  to  regain  her  power? — 
To  whom  did  the  Corcyrceans  apply  ? — Describe  tbe  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Aiheniau  asaembly. — What  resolution  did  that  assembly 
adopt? 

§  3.  Show  the  snperioiity  of  tbe  naval  tacdcs  of  tbe  Athenians. — De- 
scribe the  action  between  the  Corcyriean  and  Corinthian  fleets. — How 
were  the  Corinthians  prevented  from  renewing  their  attacks  ? — How  did 
tha  Corinthians  treat  their  prisoners? 

§  4.  What  offense  hadPerdiccas  ofMocedon  received  from  the  Athe- 
nians?— What  measures  did  be  take  to  obtain  revenue? — What  success 
had  the  Atbeoiaiu  gainst  tbe  Putidieans  and  Corinthians? 


gnage  of  the  Corinthian  envoy.— By  what  arKuments  did  the  ei 

tlor  firom  Athens  defend  his  conntry's  conduct  ? — Describe  what  followed 

in  tbe  Lacedemonian  assembly. 

§  6.  What  support  did  tbe  Peloponnesians  gain  from  religion? — At 
what  date  did  these  events  take  place? 

$  T.  What  was  the  Gtst  demand  of  the  I^loponneuans  on  the  Athe- 
nians?— What  was  its  object,  and  what  the  expectarions  of  tboee  nbo 
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cleg  act  ? — Wbat  Tarions  TaoltB  were  oUeged  againat  Phidisa  ?— How  did 

ihe  Alheniuu  meet  the  charge  (^impiety  made  bj  the  PelopomteaianK? 

g  9.  What  vas  the  second  demand  of  the  Spaitaiu  ?— What  was  their 

iiltimatiim  ? — What  was  the  olyect  of  this  i — Uow  did  the  Atfaenians  an- 

§  ID.  What  treacherons  act  preceded  the  decUnuioQ  of  war? — De- 
■cribe  the  ponicnlara  of  thU. — What  was  its  sDccess? — How  did  tiK  Tbe- 
tnn  re^nforoeroenig  and  the  PlatEeans  respecllTelj  act? 

§  II.  Whea  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  attempt  on  FlatKa,  what 
meainres  did  thej  adopt  ? — What  was  the  state  of  men's  minds  m  this 
epoch? — What  nnosnal  prodigy  occurred? 

§  12,  Enamerate  the  allies  and  forces  on  the  side  of  S| 
what  powers  were  nnder  Atheoisn  ioflnence. — What  r 
Athena  alreadj  collected  ? 

§  18.  What  Spartan  was  inclined  to  peace  jost  prior  to  the  Pelopon- 
nt^an  war  ? — What  measenger  wu  sent  lo  Athens  ? — What  resolnticni 
liad  the  Athenians  made  ? 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PEU>POnSBSIAH    WAS. — FKOM 


S  1.  Describe  (he  conduct  of  Arcbidamus  in  tb«  inrauon  of  Attica. — 
What  policj  had  Pericles  recommended 7 — How  was  it  carried  out? — 
What  famous  popular  leader  was  jost  rising? 

g  2.  Describe  Ihe  successes  of  the  larser  naval  armament  of  the  Atfaa- 
nians. — What  operations  did  their  smaller  sqnadron  cazrj  ont? 

§  3.  How  did  the  Hegarians  fare  iotfte  war  ? — What  remote  aDiance 
did  the  AtheDiaosforro? — What  measoreBOf  reserre  did  the;  adopt? — 
What  lemarkable  ceremonj'  took  place  at  Athens  toward  the  end  of  the 
joar? 

g  4.  What  fotmidable  disaster  befell  the  Athenians  in  the  second  year 
of  the  war  T — Describe  the  cflfect  of  this  on  men's  bodies  and  on  tbeir 
condnct — Mention  some  drcamstances  that  show  the  severitj-  of  the 

lodirert  the  minds  of  the  people 
id  on  his  reinm  ? 

„  :.  What  domestic  losses  did  Pericles  snstain?—What  feeling  did  be 
show  ? — From  what  cause  did  he  die  ? — What  remark  did  he  make  on 
his  death-bed  ? — Draw  the  character  of  Pericles,  siatiog  hit  great  xnuital 
qnalities. 

g  7.  How  ttt  were  the  Lacedaimoiiiaiis  ancceasfol  with  theipshipat — 
What  cmol  proceedings  disgraced  the  Peloponneeians? — Wbat  retalia- 
tion did  the  AtheniaoB  make  ? 

9  8.  How  did  the  siege  of  Potidiea  terminsM  7— What  tenns  were 
granted  7 — How  did  the  Athenians  regard  this  ? 

g  9.  On  what  measure  did  Archidamns  resolve? — What  negotiations 
preceded  the  commencement  of  the  siege  ? — How  were  they  rendered 
unarailable? — What  force  pccupicd  Plaisa? — Describe  ihe  lint  meas- 
nres  of  the  besiegers. — What  eSectnal  plans  .of  resistance  did  the  Pla- 
tnans  adopt? 

S  10.  Describe  the  besiegers' walk. — Gireaminnteaccoiut  of  thee*- 
cape  made  by  a  portion  of  the  garrison. 

111.  What  promise  did  the  Spartans  make  to  Ihe  snTViron  of  the 
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CHAPTEB  XXVn. 

FBLOFOmEBUB    WAB    COITMnUED. — FSOll    THE    SIBOB    OF    PIATAA    TO 


$  1.  Wliat  remarlu  maj  be  made  on  the  general  cbvactv  of  the 
evente  of  the  fint  ten  years  of  the  Peloponnesiiui  war  ? 

§  2.  How  does  the  great  power  of  Sitalces  appear  evident? — Against 
whftt  power  did  he  moke  attempia,  aod  with  what  niccon  ? — D^ribe 
tJie  exploits  of  Fhormio  in  the  third  year. — Give  an  account  of  the  Po- 
loponnesians'  attempt  to  surprise  the  Pimni,  and  ita  conseqnoicea. 

§  8.  What  event  menacing  1o  the  Atbetiian  power  ocenrred  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war  ?— Why  were  the  Athenian!  nnaUe  to  take  Mily- 
l;:ne  bysnrprisB? — What  promise  did  the  Pelopmnesiani  m^B  the  Hit- 
flenaana? — What  was  the  condition  of  Atbent  at  this  timeT — How  did 
they  contrive  lo  equip  a  fleet? 

g  1.  Who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Peloponoesian  >qaadroi)  in- 
tended to  relieve  Mitylene? — Uow  was  his  aid  rendered  inefftetnal? — 
Who  was  the  Lacedamonian  envoy  in  Mitylene? — What  meaaore  did 
ho  tulviae,  and  with  what  rcsnlt? — On  what  conditions  did  Mi^lene  aor- 
renderf 

J  6.  Name  some  of  the  penuna  of  low  origin  and  pnimita  who  had 
become  spaakerg  in  the  Athenian  assembly. — Describe  parcicnlarly  the 

this  account  rests. — State  the  pan 
against  the  Hitylcneeans  by  Cleoo's 

§  6.  Mention  some  cruel  acts  which  took  place  in  the  Feloponnesian 
war. — How  was  an  assembly  called  to  raverse  the  Mitylenffian  decree  ? 

§  7.  What  argumenls  did  Cleon  and  Diodotus  respectively  pat  forth 
for  and  against  the  reversal  of  the  decree? — How  was  the  sentence  o( 
the  Athenian  assembly  conveyed  in  time  7 — How  were  the  people  and 
the  town  of  Mitylene  treated? — What  were  the  caase  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  Pachcs  ? 

g  8.  How  did  the  dissensions  in  Corcyra  begin,  and  what  were  the 
opposing  parties? — What  attempts  did  ihe  Oligarchs  make,  and  how 
were  they  frustrated? — Describe  the  condact  of  the  rival  naval  com- 
manders.— Give  some  account  of  the  cmeltiea  of  the  triumphant  Demo- 


CHAPTEB  XXVill. 

PBtOPOmESIAn   WAR   CONTIHnED. — FBON  TRK   iBDtnON  AT  COBCTSA 

g  1.  What  prevented  the  invanon  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesiana  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  war  ? — Nome  and  describe  the  religioBs  proceedings 
pursned  by  the  Athenians. 

3  2.  Who  became  commander  of  the  Spartans  ia  the  seventh  year? — 
What  oUifted  him  (o  leare  Attica? — Describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  AibeQians  fbrtifled  a  poet  at  Pylos. — Who  commanded  it,  and 
what  force  had  he? 

2  G  * 
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QUESTIONS  ON  B<kw  IV. 

i.  Give  a  MDgb  ikeub  of  the  plan  on  p.  809,  and  indicate  the  more 
important  poiitiona  on  it. — Scat«  the  meosnns  adopted  by  the  Tariom 
-■---   "  '-       --  ■  - '  ■--  --e  Athen' 


poniona  of  the  Peioponncsian  annomcnts  to  drive  the  Atheniani  from 
Pflos. — DcBciibe  the  measares  of  the  Athenian  coiDmaDden  for  defense. 
—Relate  the  pnrCiculRrs  and  result  of  the  first  Spartan  attack. 

g  i.  Of  what  omiBsion  had  tbe  Spartans  been  gniltf  7 — Describe,  with 
its  result,  the  naval  engagement. — What  extreme  mesBurea  were  adopted 
by  tbe  BpartauB  to  aare  their  men  on  Sphacteria  ? 

§5.  What  temu  did  Cleon  canae  the  Atheniana  to  demand  of  tbe 
Bparlan  envoys  from  PjIob?— What  was  the  remit  thtaeoft 

§  6.  Under  what  circnmatances  did  Demostbenea  send  from  Pjloa  to 
Atbena  for  new  aasietanee  ? — What  meaanres  had  he  himself  adopted  ? 

i  7.  Describe  what  occurred  at  Athens  on  the  amral  of  DerooatbeDca* 
message. — What  force  bad  Claon,  and  what  did  be  nndertake  ? 

I  8.  What  drcamstancea,  intentional  and  accidental,  favored  Cleon't 
enterprise  ? — What  farce  did  Demostbenea  ewplOT  agunot  the  ^lutam 
in  Spbacteria  7 — Deacnbe  the  drcnmstances  which  rraolted  in  their  sor- 

S  9.  What  advantages  tnigbt  tbe  Atbeniam  bave  derived  ttma  tbeir 
cqttnre  at  Sphacteria? 

S  10.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Eniymedon  at  CorcyraF— What  new 
crneliiea  took  place  there  ? — To  what  acta  have  tbe;  been  compared  ? 

i  11.  What  successes  didNiciaagain  in  theeighUiyeBr? — Whatveiy 
cruel  act  of  treach^  and  ingratitude  did  tbe  BpsLTtana  commit  at  thu 
time? 

§  12.  How  fiir  were  tbe  AlbenitinB  raccessfnl  aRainst  Megara? — By 
whom  waa  tbeir  comjJeie  sncceea  prevented  ? — Relate  tbe  BdveDluras 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Deliam. — Describe  the  podticni  of  Delinm. 
— What  were  the  forces  and  arrangements  on  each  ude  in  that  battfeF 
— Give  tbe  pwticnlara  and  result  of  the  engagement — Name  tiro  distiD- 
gnished  Athenians  who  fought  there. — How  did  these  two  act? 

S  18.  How  were  the  Spartans  induced  to  send  Brandos  to  Thrmce? — 
What  force  had  be?— Describe  bis  match  thither. — What  excellent 
qualities  had  Brasidas  ?^What  towns  in  Thrace  did  he  snccessivelj 
tote?— What  great  Greek  writer  bod  a  share  in  these  events ?— De- 
scribe what  bqipened  to  this  writer. 

S  It.  How  was  die  moe  of  the  ninth  year  prevented  from  ending  in  a 


S  is.  Describe  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  deatbi  of  Cleon  and 
Brandaa. 

5  16.  What  statesmen  negotiated  tbe  tmce  between  Sparta  and  Ath- 
ens?— How  long  was  tbe  truce  to  lost  ? — At  what  data  was  it  made? — 
What  were  iu  terms? — In  what  light  did  the  Peloponneaian  allies  view 
It? 

CHAPTEB  XXIX. 
PitoFommuK  WAR  coNnwrED.— raoM  the  pbacb  of  incu*  to 


S  1.  What  state  did  the  disappointed  allies  of  Sparta  attempt  to  niM 
to  tbe  bead  of  Greece  1 

§  2.  What  cattsM  of  difference  arose  between  Athens  and  Sputa  just 
after  tbe  trace  of  Niciss  ? 

i  8.  Give  some  account  <£  tbe  origin  and  family  of  Alcibuii>M.— 


Chat.  XXX.     SHTTn'S  HISTOBT  OF  GREECE.  ASS 

DeMSiba  hia  character. — Give  tame  anecdotea  of  bia  o^iriinouB  con- 
doct. 

I  4.  What  «Sbnae  hod  the  Spaitaa  goreraineiit  givsa  Aldbudes? — 


What  plan  o 
reeoltea  fttm 


d  fttan  Uiiaf — What  tieacheroue  and  dwhomrable  trick  did  AI- 
cMadea  devise  to  embroil  Athena  and  Spartaf — Deacribe  aome  anbao- 
qneat  erenla  conmcted  with  the  alliancea  of  the  Greek  atntea. 

§  5.  Oeecribe  the  appearance  made  bj  the  Atfaeniana,  and  the  snc- 
ccaaes  of  Alcibiadea  at  the  Oljnipic  festiral. — Why  did  this  lorpiiae  the 
Peloponnedana  ? — How  may  it  have  been  accompliabed  ? 

§  6.  What  alliancee  and  racoeseea  did  AlcibJades  gain  in  the  Felo- 
ponDeana? 

{  7.  How  waa  the  Ai^ve  aimy  aaved  fnim  deMmction  in  B.C.  4IS? — 
Ja  what  wa;  did  Aldbiadea  prerent  a  permanent  peace  between  ATgoa 
and  Spartaf — Deacribe  the  firat  battle  of  Montinea. — Stale  the  reanll. 

Nora.— m<»uaCfM)»r(anl6afUai(/Ncn(fnninu/MwjU{nB.ii.8ea:  ma  vnaan 
<rf  It  will  be  ftxmd  Id  i&ip.  iL  of  Dr.  fimlth'i  UiMm;. 

g  8.  What  revoloiiona  occnired  at  Argoe  at  thia  fJme? — Hov  were 
thef  occagioned? — What  were  the  relalioiia  of  Spaita  and  Athens  after 
the  truce  of  NiciaaF 

§  9.  Which  were  the  laat  ialanda  added  bj  Athena  to  her  empire  J — 
How  did  the  conqneron  treat  their  new  acqaiaitiona? 

('  10.  What  citiea  in  Sicilj  were  combined  in  oppotdng  allianceB  early 
in  the  time  (rf'the  Feloponneaian  war? — Whidi  of  theae  had  applied  to 
Athena,  and  whenf^Wbat  expeditiona  had  Athena  in  the  early  yean 
oftheFelopoDTKsian  waraentto  Sicily? — What  had  reealted  from  these? 

§  11.  WhatSicilianatateaakedaidfnimAtbensinlI6B.o.  ?— What 
argaments  did  the  cnvc^  nae  ? — Who  aupported  them,  aed  from  what 
motirea?— How  were  tlie  Athenians  misled  as  to  the  irealth  of  Ef-esta  ? 

S  12.  What  generala  were  flnt  appointed  to  command  the  Gbeii 
StciLlAH  ExpBDinoN  of  AtheoB? — What  views  had  Niciaa  relstiTe  to 
the  enterpTiaeP — How  were  hia  atcempta  to  stop  it  baffled? 

§  18.  I)eacribe  the  feetiDga  and  excitiona  with  which  the  Atheniam 
prepared  for  their  Sicilian  expedition. — Who  diaappreved  the  noder- 

S  14.  What  outrage  prodaced  alami  at  Athena  jnat  prior  to  the  Stdl- 
ian  en>editioa? — How  may  we  account  for  the  terror  it  occamoned? — 
How  did  the  Athenlaaa  act  to  AldbUdes  on  the  occasion  ?— What  ad- 
vantage did  his  enemies  thus  gain  f 

g  15.  Deacribe  the  state  of  the  armament  intended  against  Syracnse. 
— Also  the  scene  that  marked  its  departure. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

FELOFONNEBUIt  WAB  CODTDiDSD. — THE   SICILIAN   BXPEDmOII  COD- 

j  1.  Specify  the  force  of  the  KcHian  armament,  and  its  several  kinds 
of  ships  and  troops. 

§  2.  What  reception  did  it  meet  with  in  the  several  towns  of  Italy  ? — 
With  what  impressions  did  the  Syracusaus  receive  the  newa  of  the  «i- 
peditbn  ? 

§  3.  What  news  did  the  awift  vessels  briuf;  back  from  Ggesia  ? — What 
several  piopoeala  did  each  of  the  Athenian  generals  make? 

§  4.  Which  of  these  plana  waa  followed  ?— With  what  aucceea  f 
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g  6.  WhM  meuara  were  taken  iftaimt  AklbUdei  ofier  bis  depkitnre 
tor  Syncnso  ? — In  what  gUle  of  feeling  waa  Athens? 

§  6.  WliBt  waa  the  principal  chu^  alleged  agaioat  Alcibiades? — In 
wbat  way  was  he  taken  ? — How  did  be  escape  ? 

§  7.  Wliat  were  the  first  proceedings  and  achierements  of  Nieiai  after 
the  departore  of  Alcibiadea  ? — How  did  he  gain  a  landing  at  Syncnae, 
and  where  did  he  winter  ? 


5  S.  Describe  the  dty,  the  harbors,  and  the  ptincipAl  poaitioiiE  at  Syr. 
aeiue,  oonnrncting  a  rough  map  similar  to  the  oim  on  p.  SST.^Tnco 
on  the  map  lines  sbuwlng  the  principal  fortiflcatlona. 

§  to.  WbAt  important  position  did  Nicias  occn|;7? — Whatworki  dlJ 
he  plan  and  execute  ? — What  were  the  fint  attempli  of  the  Syracnnm 
to  cODDleroct  theae  J — How  did  Latnadina  foil,  ana  what  efibet  had  ha 
loss? 

§  II.  What  Spartan  commaiider  wtu  sent  into  Italv,  and  with  what 
force  7 — Describe  his  progress  till  he  had  leadwd  SjTBcaae- — What 
message  did  he  send  Niciw  ? — What  defen^re  works  did  be  eonMract? 
—What  additional  force  did  he  leceiTe  ?— What  coone  did  Nidas  adopt, 
and  what  was  the  postore  of  his  afiairs  f 

g  12.  How  did  the  Athenians  act  on  the  receipt  of  Nicias'  diqnucbcs 
from  Syracuse? — What  injurious  and  annoying  plan  did  the  Spartans 
adopt  in  Attica  on  their  actively  renewing  the  war  f — What  waa  then 
the  position  <^  affairs  in  Athens  ? — What  marks  of  exttaordinai;  sjdrit 
did  the  Athenians  notwithstanding  display? 

g  13.  What  were  the  results  of  the  first  naval  engagement  at  Syra- 
cnse  ? — What  improrements  did  the  SyracasaDs  make  in  their  •hlptf — 
With  what  resnlt  was  the  second  sea-battle  fboghtf 

§  1  i.  Describe  the  force  brought  by  DemostheiKa. — What  meaaaies 
did  he  attempt? — What  plana  did  be  recommend? — Why  wem  tbey 
scTerally  rejected? — What  eSbrts  wei«  made  on  each  ride  for  a  final 

§  15.  Give  a  particular  description  of  the  last  naTil  battle,  stating  the 
force  on  each  side,  and  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

g  16.  What  was  the  plan  formed  by  the  Athenian  generali  for  their 
escape?— By  what  artihca  was  it  delayed ?— Describe  the  departore  of 
the  Athenian  army  from  its  encampment. — Relate  the  incidents  of  tb^ 
march  for  the  first  fire  days. 

§  IT.  Describe,  with  the  ctrcnmstances  which  preceded  it,  the  snrreii' 
der  of  Kiciaa. — How  were  the  prisoners  treated  7 — Wliat  was  the  fiue  «f 
the  generals  ? 

S  18.  GiveanacconntofthecharacterofNiciai,— Describe  the  merits 
of  Demosthenes  as  a  general. — Do  you  remember  a  great  exploit  of  his 
in  the  former  part  of  this  history  ? 

CHAPTEB  XXXL 

raOH  THB   BHD  OF  TUB   SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  OrERTnXOW  OF 


1 1,  How  ie  inteUigence  of  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syractue  said  to 
luTe  leacbed  Athens?— How  was  the  news  recdred?— Describe  llie 
condiiioD  of  Athens  at  that  tinie.- What  erent  most  diniiiMul  the 
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i  2.  Wliat  meamiNi  vera  adopted  fbr  defense  T 

%  B.  WbatTuiom  itates  b^an  to  rise  aeaimt  Athena?— How  was 
(he  revolt  at  Chios  effected  F — What  other  RUten  fuUowed  ihe  example? 

5  *,  How  did  the  Atbenians  find  funds  for  a  fieet  f—What  were  the 
lermE  of  the  bais&ia  between  the  Spajtam  and  FeinaDB  ? — Relate  the 
jiartjcnlan  of  the  rerolalioD  at  Samoa. 

§  5.  What  successes  cheerod  the  Athenians? — How  did  Ttwaphemes 
act  toward  the  Spartans  ? 

§  e.  Describe  the  conduct  of  Alciblades  at  this  jnnctnre,  and  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Persian  satrapa. 

$7.  Whatpropogalsdid  Alcibiadesmakem  OTdertoobtainhisretiini 
to  Athens? — What  meainns  were  taken  to  canj  ont  his  views? 

lishinentofanolisarch; 

§  9.  How  did  Alcibiadea  hide  his  deception  in  promisiiig  Persian 
help  ? — What  new  bargain  was  made  between  Sparta  and  tlie  Persian 

§  10.  How  was  the  oligarchical  moTemenl  defeated  at  Samoa? — la 
what  waj  did  the  oliffarclis  at  Athens  assail  the  democracj  ? 

§11.  Where  was  the  meetinf;  conveDed  to  cbanee  ihe  coDStittition  7 — 
Enumerate  and  describe  the  changes. 

§  12.  Describe  the  conduct  of  the  new  ftoremment  at  Athens. — Re- 
cord its  DeKoliations  with  the  Spartans,  and  their  success. 

i  18.  What  commnnications  took  place  between  the  Four  Hmidred 
and  the  fleet  at  Semos? — Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  eonnter-rerolutian 
lhere?-^How  was  Alcibiades  restored,  and  what  were  his  first  proceed- 
ings? 

§  1  i.  How  were  the  enroys  of  the  Foot  Hnndred  teceired  bj  the  fleet 
at  Samoa  ? — Wbat  message  was  sent  back  ? 

§  I  n.  What  leaders  among  the  Four  Himdred  were  opposed  to  each 
other?— In  what  policy  ?— What  was  the  fftle  of  Phrynichos  ? 

§  IG.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Athenians  lost 
Eubcsn. 

§  IT.  Wherein  lay  the  great  importance  of  the  Ices  of  Enbcea? — In 
the  restoration  of  democracy,  what  modiScation  was  made  in  the  old 
constitation  ? — What  vengeance  was  Inflicted  on  the  Four  Hundred? 

CHAPTER  XXXU. 

PXOV  TBB  VALI,  OV  THE  roEB  K 


S  1.  How  was  it  that  the  contest  was  now  altogether  maritime? — 
What  was  the  reapectivfl  naval  power  of  the  two  confederacies? — In 
what  qaarters  was  the  war  soecessfiiHy  carried  on  ? 

g  3.  Who  were  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  commanders  in  the  battle 
off  Cynooscma  ? — What  remarkable  stmctnre  was  erected  by  the  &u- 
bceans? 

{  B,  Whero  was  the  next  engagement? — Describe  it. — How  was  it 
decided? 

i  4.  Bow  did  Ussaphcmes  treat  Aleibiades?— Bolste  the  partlcolars 
of  die  action  in  which  Mindaras  was  slain. 

S  5.  By  what  nteasnres  did  the  Athenians  follow  up  their  victoiT  ? — 
What  pTopoaala  of  peace  were  made  ? — How  was  a  treaty  prevenled  t 

g  0.  WW  help  did  Phaniabanis  render  the  Spartans? 
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i  9.  What  wTer*!  woands  had  Aldbindoi  preriraiilT  inflicted  on  ha 
counti^'a  poireT? — What  meuore  did  he  take  to  coneiuue  the  priests? 

§  10.  Wh&t  two  important  historic  penonBgea  U  this  time  cune  into 
notice  ? — What  naa  the  character  of  Ctrub,  and  what  bit  oinnniand  F — 
What  were  die  office,  origin,  and  character  of  LTiuiDES  ? 

§  11.  What  occniTed  at  the  banqiiM  where  Cjnia  entertained  lij- 

{12.  What  condnct  of  Alcibiades  excited  dinatitbction? 

§  )3.  What  change  nai  made  in   the  command  of  the  Aibaiian 

§  14.  Who  succeeded  Lysander  ia  command? — Describe  the  new 
leader's  conduct. 

§  16.  Describe  the  erenu  which  placed  Coboh  in  a  periUms  poaition. 

I  IS.  Stale  the  eftbrts  made  to  relieve  him,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
oppoaing  fleets. — Where  did  the  great  action  take  place  ? 

I  17.  In  what  difibrent  wajs  were  the  fleets  drawn  np  for  battle?— 
What  was  the  result  aikd  wbat  the  respecfiTe  lones  in  the  battle  ? — How 
did  Eteonicus  eflect  his  escape  ? 

§  18.  What  charjie  was  brought  ag^nst  the  Athenian  conunandeTs  at 
^r^imiKKr— What  did  they  all^  in  defetne?— What  dccDmstancei  ez- 
dtsd  the  people  against  them  ? — What  wai  their  late  ? — Who  refused  to 
condemn  iheniF 

%  19.  How  did  Lfsander  again  obtain  the  direclion  of  the  Spartan 
fleet? — What  extraordinarj  aid  and  power  did  Cjrns  give  him? — 
Where  did  he  ststioo  his  fleet? 

g  20.  Where  did  the  Athenian  fleet  taks  in  atatianr— What  disad- 
vantages had  this  place? — What  was  the  respective  conduct  (tf  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans?— What  advice  did  Alcfbiadea  give?— Deacribe  the 
uTTLX  or  JEiaosrviiMi. — At  what  dale  was  it  fought? 

CHAPTER  XXXJLU. 


S  1.  How  was  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  £gospoiami  lat>o^t  to 
Athens  ? — How  was  the  news  received? 

S  2.  How  did  Lvsander  follow  up  his  victory?— Wbet  was  his  plan 
for  subduing  the  city  of  Athens  ? — What  form  of  government  did  he  set 
up  in  the  towns  h«  look  ? 

g  S.  What  measures  did  the  Athenians  take  for  their  defense? — De- 
scribe the  flrst  measures  of  Ljsander  against  Athens, — How  did  the 
people  show  Hiai  spirit  P 

g  4.  How  did  Theramtntt  act?— What  may  hare  been  his  Tiew  in 
this?— What  proposals  were  made  in  th«  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederatT-  aa  to  the  fate  of  Athens  ? — What  terms  were  allowed  to  the 
d^? 

g  6.  At  what  data  did  Lyaander  take  posaeasion  of  Athens? — How 
long  then  had  the  war  lasted  ? — Describe  tbe  way  the  tenna  of  the  capil- 
nlalion  were  carried  ont? — How  long  had  Athens  maintained  ker  pow- 
er?— What  reflections  are  made  on  her  poeaession  and  use  of  it? 

g  6.  Give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  diarader  of  Oitias. — Da- 
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scribe  hia  proceedingB  for  ntting  np  on  oUgarcb;. — What  name  ms 
giTen  to  thu  gavemment  7 

g  T.  Describe  tbe  reioru  of  Ljgander  U>  Sparta. 

§  8.  Give  Bome  accouat  of  the  cmel  tyranDiea  of  The  TIdrta. — Ex- 
plain the  paniculars  of  the  noble  contlnct  of  Socrates,  sbowiiig  haw  the 
occasion  arose. 

§  9.  How  did  the  name  Cotkarmi  qiply  to  ThersmeDesf— What 
meaaara  was  taken  by  his  advice  ? 

S  10.  Describe  the  fate  of  Tberomenes,  with  the  dnniinitancea  pre- 
ceding and  accompanying  it. 

S  LI.  How  man;  peraoDS  are  said  to  have  peristiedander  The  Thirty? 
— What  measDTes  did  tbej  take  to  inppresE  mental  culture  ? 

§  12.  Where  did  Alcibiades  close  bis  days? — Describe  his  death. — 
Give  your  opinion  of  his  character. 

$  13.  Shuw  the  great  supremacy  assumed  by  the  Spartaoi What 

honors  were  heoped  on  L  jsander  ? 

g  14.  Whatillustrious  Atheniai)  began  the  deliveranceof  his  conntiy 
from  The  TUity?— What  post  did  he  occupy,  and  frhat  were  his  first 

§16.  By  what  measures  did  Ciitiae  strive  to  secure  his  power  f 

§  16.  Describe  the  snccess  of  THBtSTBuLDs  at  the  Pineos. 

\  17.  On  tbe  death  of  Critias  what  new  tyranny  succeeded  that  of 
The  Thir^  7 — How  did  the  freedom  of  the  Athenians  find  indirect  aid 
even  among  the  Spartan  authorities  ? 

§  18.  How  was  an  opportunity  given  to  re-establith  tbe  democrai7  at 
Athens? 

§  19.  Describe  the  recloration  of  the  Athenian  democracy. — How  was 
this  event  rendered  memorable  in  a  literary  point  of  view  F 

%  20.  How  did  tbe  newly-established  dnnocrocy  act? — What  wss  the 
ealiaequeat  position  of  Athens  ? 

CHAPTER  XXXI V. 

ATH&NS,    iXD   ITHEKUH  AKD  OBECIAN  ART  DTTBEtO  TEG  PBBIOD  OS 

g  1.  How  is  Athens  situated? — Name  and  describe  the  chief  emi- 
nences in  its  position. — What  streams  supply  it  with  water? — Qaoie 
Milton's  description. — Draw  a  rough  plan  of  Athens,  indicating  the 
moat  importaiit  positions. 

§  2.  Whence  bad  Athens  its  name? — What  were  the  old  names  of 
its  people? — What  bojlding  was  begun  by  the  Pisistratidn? 

§  3.  What  portion  of  l£e  strocture  <k  Athens  was  due  to  Themis- 
tocles  ? — Describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  erections. — Describe  tbe 
various  long  walls. 

§  4.  Give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  Athens  and  of  tbe  Btrnctnre 
oTiu  houses. — What  was  its  populatian,  anil  how  cotnposed? 

§  5.  At  what  time  should  the  period  of  highest  excellence  of  Athenian 
art  be  fixed? — In  what  various  arts  and  branches  of  litemtore  wm  this 
eminence  displayed  ? 

%  6.  Name  some  of  the  earliest  scnlpton. — State  their  country,  time, 
and  peculiarides. 

S  7.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of  PHIDIAS,  stadng  the  time 
of  his  birth  And  manner  of  his  denth.^Wbot  are  the  chamcteristics  of 
his  works? 
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§  8.  What  IB  knoiTii  of  Poltclbtcb?— What  wu  hia  most  famous 
work  r— What  were  the  excelleDces  and  the  vorka  of  Mtbon  t 

g  9.  What  painter  was  conlemporary  withfhidiaiF — What  work*  did 
he  execDte  ? — What  exceilenciH  and  deficieodcs  roarked  his  worita  ? 

§  to.  Name  the  other  great  paiDlers  of  Ibe  period. — Mentloa  wotoK 
fircumatances  indicating  the  f^eat  fame  of  Zecxib. — TeU  tho  Hoiy  of 
ihe  cODtaat  between  Zcnxis  sad  Pakbhabiith. 

§  11.  What  public  baildingB  were  erected  at  Athens  under  the  sd- 
miniMnition  of  Cimon  ? — Dntcribe  the  temple  of  Viai  auripoCi  nating 
l»  poaiiioQ. — Mention  the  dimeniiions,  style,  and  omamenta  of  the  Tbc- 

E  1 2.  Give  a  rongh  plan  of  the  AcnopoLla,  ihowing  the  rite  of  the 
priocipal  buildings. _-D«Bcribe  Che  appearance  of  the  Acropotii. — Wben 
and  at  what  cost  were  the  PaopYL^i  erected  ? — Describe  the  PropTl«a. 

$13.  What  names  had  rhepABTHENON?— Who  were  its  architectaT 
— What  its  dimensions  ?— Describe  its  sculptares. 

S  14.  Mention  (he  chief  circoTnainnces  in  the  descripCioti  oT  the  Chrys- 
elephantine Btatae  of  Athene. — Describe  the  position,  appearance,  uid 
pn^iortions  of  the  statne  of  Atkere  Promachob. 

S  16.  Describe  the  EBECRTnEtw. — Give  the  legends  iwneeting  Erecb- 
thens. — What  oljects  of  legendary  interest  were  contained  in  the  Erech- 
iheumf 

g  16.  Describe,  with  their  positioDS  and  uses,  the  Dionjsiac  theati« ; 
the  Odeum  of  Pericles ;  the  Areopagns ;  the  Pnyx ;  the  Agora ;  thv 
t^eramtcQS ;  the  Lyceam. 

g  IT.  What  great  architectural  norks  in  the  Peloponnesos  are  do- 
scribed  ? — Give  an  acconnt  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Ulympia. 

g  18.  What  remarks  are  lo  be  made  on  the  temple  at  I'higalia? 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 


J  1.  AmonR  which  portion  of  the  Greek  race  did  literature  first  begin? 
— At  what  lime  did  the  Athenians  become  literair? 

{  2.  Among  what  tribe  and  From  what  soarcc  did  dramalic  literatnie 
begin  ?— Give  the  derivation  of  the  words  Tngtds  and  cWdy.— What 
is  known  of  Kpicbarmus  and  his  works  F 

S  8.  Who  is  named  as  the  earliest  introducer  of  Comedy  at  Athens  T 
— What  peealiarlj  showH  the  Dorian  origin  of  the  Drama? — Who  is 
said  to  have  Urst  introduced  nn  actor  into  Traf^v? — At  what  date? — 
What  tragic  aathors  were  before  .^scnrLoa  ? — What  remarkable  anec- 
dote is  recorded  of  one  of  Fhrynichns'sdramas? — EsiJain  what  is  meant 
by  a  trilogy  and  a  tttTologi/. 

I  *.  What  writers  are  rcspectlTCly  regarded  M  Father*  of  Epic  Fett- 
rjf,  of  Tragedy,  and  of  Hitory  ?— Where  and  when  was  .^SCHTLUS 
bom  ? — Mentton  the  chief  erents  of  his  lilb. — What  improremcDts  did 
he  introduce  into  irsgedy? — What  are  the  characteristics  of  his  style? 
— How  many  tragedies  is  .Xschylos  said  to  hare  written? — How  mBDy 
ore  ejttant  ?— (Nota  •,  p.  406.) 

S  6.  Who  succeeded  and  rivaled  .Xschyltis  ? — When  and  where  was 
he  bom  ? — Describe  the  pecnliar  cirenmslances  nnder  which-  he  gitiiMd 
his  first  Tragic  prize. — On  what  political  occasions  did  he  hold  olDcc? 
— Record  the  closing  events  of  his  life. — What  impraveiDenta  are  due  to 
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himf — Whatire  theexceUencegofhUBtyle? — How  many  tragedies  did 
SOPHOCLES  writo?— How  many  remain  ?— (Note  •,  p.  406.) 

S  6.  Where  and  when  wm  EURIPIDES  born  ?— What  are  the  chief 
evenu  of  his  lira  and  the  manner  of  his  death  ?~WhBt  marks  ofdrsmat- 
ic  decline  do  his  plajs  exhibit? — What  are  hie  meriis? — How  manj 
pUys  of  Enripides  are  eitont? — Why  is  one  pecnliarly  interealing? 

§  T.  Who  are  the  writers  of  the  Ou)  Ainc  Comedy  7— When  waa 
ARISTOPHANES  born?— How  many  of  hii  plays  exist ?— What  wis 
theprobabletimoofhiB  death?— What  waa  the  nature  oftho  Old  At- 
tic CoKKST? — IllDstrale  this  by  some  accoanta  of  the  plots  of  {days. — 
What  was  tbe  nature  of  the  Middle  Comedt  ? 

Non— As  MoiuBl  oTths  nUure  of  tlw  Haw  Comcdt  and  ilg  autluHi  niD  ba  ftmnd 
•t  tbe  beelnaiiis  of  ohip.  ilvUL,  p.  B8B. 

3  6.  Name  the  three  great  clawical  Historians  of  Greece. — When, 
when,  and  in  what  rank  was  THUCTDIDBS  Che  historian  bomr— 
How  may  he  be  coDTeniently  dialinfinished  from  the  riral  of  Pericles  ? 
{See  RDM  in  thtM  Qaettioat  on  Chap.  XXIV.,  §  1.}— -State  what  is  known 
of  tbe  historian's  life. — Give  an  account  of  tbe  snbject  of  bis  work. — 
What  are  the  merits  and  fanlts  of  bis  style? 

§  9.  Aboot  what  time  was  XENOPHON  born?— Who  were  his  sev- 
eral instmctoTB  F — (^ve  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. — Name  his  chief  works. 
— What  merili  has  his  stylo  ? — What  period  docs  his  history  describe  ? 
— Give  an  acconnt  of  The  Cyropesdla ;  The  Anabasis ;  The  Memora- 
tulin. 

5  10.  Gire  k  brief  account  of  the  conrse  of  education  in  the  Greek 


911.  What  cirenmstance  rendered  the  lessoni  of  the  Rhetor  and 
Sophist  10  important? — Name  some  eminent  men  who  taught  in  tbe 
moM  glorious  time  of  Greek  Histoi^. — Distinguish  the  original  from  the 
more  recent  acceptation  of  the  wore  So/Aiti, 

S  12.  Kame  the  varions  members  of  the  family  of  SOCRATES.— 
Record  some  of  bis  personal  habits  and  peculiarities .-^Whal  events  of 
his  liib  are  known  ? — How  did  Socrales  teach  ? — What  erroneous  view 
does  Aristophanea  give  of  the  pnrsnits  of  Socrates? 

§  18.  In  what  two  respects  did  Socrates  diSer  from  tbe  Sophisls?— 
What  philosophers  arose  from  among  his  bearers  ? 

S  14.  What  did  the  oracle  say  of  Socralea,  and  what  proof  did  he  ot>- 
taln? 

S  IS.  At  what  dale,  by  whom,  and  on  what  charge  was  Socrates  ac- 
cused?— How  might  he  possibly  have  escaped  death  ?~-How  was  his  life 
prolonged  for  some  days  ? — Dtscribe  tbe  close  of  bis  life. 
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QUESnONS  ON 


BOOK    V. 
THE  SPARTAN  AND  THEBAN  SUPREMACIES. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

TOE   GSGEKH    UNDER  CTHUS     IKD    SKTEEAT  OF 


S  1.  What  period  of  time  does  Book  Y.  embrace  ? — What  tt)ite»,wero 
Aopreme  daring  this  time  ? — Distingaiali  by  their  parentage  the  two  mot 
celebrated  characte»  named  CVBUS. — In  what  votk  of  Xenophon  i» 
the  expeditioD  of  the  yonnger  Cynu  related? — Wherein  coasiated  the 
imponAnce  of  thia  expedition  ? — Beooont  the  parlicalan  of  the  proroca- 
tion  Cyma  receiTed. 

§  2.  On  wbat  species  of  force  did  Cynu  chieflj  MI7? — What  drcom- 
Htances  in  Greece  favored  its  collection  7 — Who  wai  the  chief  leader  of 
the  Greeks,  and  what  had  been  his  previooa  pouiion  ? — Wbal  other  cel- 
ebrated Greek  vaa  among  them  ? 

g  3.  What  woa  the  total  amount  of  Greeks  aiding  Cyms? — Deooribe 
their  ronte  through  Asia  Minor. — What  ocetirred  near  and  in  Cilicia? 

§  4.  What  did  Cyras  profess  10  be  his  intention  when  in  Cilida? — 
How  did  he  prevail  on  the  Greeks  to  proceed  7 — Where  did  the  fleet 
meet  them  ? — What  additional  force  did  it  bring  ? — What  proceedings  at 
Mjriandrus  gained  for  Cyms  the  love  of  the  Greeks? 

§  5.  Where  was  the  first  notice  of  the  real  parpoee  of  the  expedition 
given? — How  did  they  cross  the  Euphrates? — What  amased  tlusm  in 
the  desert? 

i  6.  What  wa*  the  probable  strength  of  the  annj  of  Artaxences?— 
What  was  the  purport  of  Cyrus's  address  prior  to  the  battle? — Describe 
thotiattle  of  Cdnaza. — At  what  dale  was  it  foaght? — Give  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  death  of  Cyms. 

S  7.  What  proposals  did  the  Greeks  make  after  the  battle  of  Conaia? 
— What  difficulties  encompassed  them  ? — Describe  the  events  previous  to 
their  departure. 

g  8.  For  how  long  did  they  man^  with  'Hsuphemes  ? — What  was 
the  fate  of  Clesrchus  7 — Who  perished  with  him  ? — Describe  the  cod~ 
duct  of  Ariniis. 

§  9.  Describe  the  condition  and  state  of  mind  of  the  Greeks  after  the 
loea  of  their  offlcers. — Recouat  what  occurred  to  Xenophon. — Stale  how 
he  Acted,  with  the  result. 

§  10.  Who  were  the  two  principal  leaden  in  the  retreat?— Which 
bad  the  greater  influence,  and  how  f — What  arrangement  was  msde  to 
keep  in  check  the  hostile  cavaliyf — Describe  their  march  to  the  moont- 
ains  of  the  Cardachi. 

g  11.  Why  were  they  obliged  to  make  their  way  across  the  monnl- 
ain8  7~-How  long  did  this  portion  of  their  journey  take  ?~What  diS- 
cullics  had  they  to  overcome  ? 

g  12.  What  river  did  they  nei 
did  this  bring  them  7 — Whence  ai 
sort  of  Tillages  did  they  find  7 
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§  13.  What  circnnutADces  lirat  flllecl  tbe  army  with  extrems  joT? — 

How  WBB  it  icalified  7— What  nations  had  they  atiU  lo  traverse  F— What 
WM  the  Sret  Grteic  city  they  reached  ? 

S  14.  How  did  they  try  to  gain  the  means  of  retoni  by  sea  ? — Name 
the  chief  tOHQB  and  trib«e  they  had  to  paaa  ere  they  reached  Chrysopo- 
lis. — Where  were  they  mustered,  and  what  Dumber  remained? 

5  15.  What  occasioned  their  cniesini!  from  Asia  to  Enrope  ?— How- 
were  the;  about  to  revenge  the  deceit  practiced  on  them,  and  what  pre- 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


g  1.  How  long  had  Sparta  the  ontiro  lead,  and  how  long  only  partial 
Bnpeiiori^?^ — WhslereDls  and  dates  mark  oat  these  divisions  of  time?— 
What  affronts  and  disli  lie  provoked  the  invasion  of  Elisby  the  Spartans? 
— How  many  campaigns  wore  carried  on,  and  with  what  final  result  ? — 
Explain  Che  word  thtori/  as  used  on  p.  135  of  Dr.  Smith's  History. 

§  2.  What  schemes  bad  Lysander  formed? — Describe  the  position 
held  by  the  ^artan  kings. 

§  8.  How  did  AgesilauB  obtain  the  throne  of  Sparta  7 

\  1.  What  exeellencea  did  Agesilaus  poascsa  ? — What  wag  Lysander's 
view  in  the  elevation  of  Af^ilaaB? — What  defects  had  Ageulans? — 
How  were  their  ill  consequences  obviated  F — What  conspiracy  was  snp- 
preued  at  the  beginniog  t^the  reign  of  Agesilaus  7 

g  6.  By  what  arrangements  did  Sparta  govern  her  dependent  slates? 
— Compaie  the  treatment  thus  resultii^  with  the  rule  of  Athens? — 
What  effect  had  the  Spartan  conqnesta  on  tbe  peconiaiy  condition  of 
the  citizens? — Did  all  the  Lacedsmonians become  equal  gainers? 

§  6.  How  did  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  begin  7— Who  was  the  first 
^artan  general  there? — What  force  had  he? — Who  sncceeded  him? — 
What  were  the  achierements  of  DercyllidasF — Wliat  were  the  demands 
of  the  opposing  powcis? — Who  now  took  comniaDd  of  tboFeiuan  fleet? 

§  7.  Who  were  the  projectors  of  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  Agesi- 
laus F— How  did  he  try  to  give  a  l^^ndary  interest  to  his  expedition? 
— How  was  this  part  of  his  plan  fmglrated? 

§8.  At  ahal  data  did  Agttilaiu  inmule  AtiaT — How  did  Lysander 
act,  and  what  was  the  result  F 

%  9.  What  did  Agesilaus  accomplish  in  his  first  campaign  7-~Whero 
and  in  what  occupation  did  he  pass  Uie  winter? — What  was  his  method 
of  action  and  succeas  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  second  campaign? 

%  10.  What  was  the  fate  of  TissaphemeBF — By.^bom  procuredF — 
From  what  motive? — Who  sacceeded  him  ?->-What  arrangement  did  he 
malte  with  AgceilaoH? 

9  11.  What  remarkable  instance  of  their  confidence  did  the  Spartans 
show  Ageailaus? — What  island  did  the  Spartans  lose? 

J  1 2.  Describe  the  interview  between  Agesilans  and  Pharnabams. — 
State  the  conversation  that  occurred  betwixt  thom. 
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$  1.  B;  whftt  Satrap  and  through  whose  agency  wu  Ihe  Corintliiaii 
war  excited  againsl  Sparta? — WEuit  money  did  he  take? — What  itMM 
did  he  prerail  upon? 

§  2.  How  did  hostilities  begin  between  ^>ajta  and  tb«  Thebansr— 
What  was  Ihe  plan  for  iDToding  Bceolia  F 

§8.  What  fonrth  power  Joioed  Che  CorintbiMi  allies?— How  and 
where  was  Lysandei  sLiin  F — What  were  the  fanher  lesolla  of  this  en- 
gBRementF 

g  4.  Wbat  farther  accesrion  did  the  Coriathian  alliea  gun?— What 
name  did  the  war  bear? — Whom  did  Ihe  Ephora  sammon  to  conduct  it? 
— Give  an  accoanl  of  the  battle  of  Cormth,  and  its  i«Bnlla. 

5  6.  Who  joined  AResilnns  on  his  joorney  from  Asia  Minor? — Do- 
scribe  his  march. — Whut  conntries  and  monntsiiis  had  he  to  paaa? — 
How  did  be  coDceal  the  bad  news  which  reached  him  ? 

g  6.  Describe  the  battle  of  Cobonea  in  its  Rrat  operations. — Detail 
the  conduct  irf  ihe  Thebans. — What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ? — How 
was  the  great  incccsB  of  Agcsilaiu  in  Ana  made  evident? 

%  T.  What  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Cnidns? — What 
town  and  what  peoimHila  were  retained  by  the  Spartans,  and  through 
whose  agency  ? 

%  8.  What  were  the  exploits  of  the  fleet  nnderConon  in  the  banning 
of  the  year  898  n,c.  ? — What  very  important  benefit  did  be^confer  on 
his  connlTT  ?— By  what  means  F 

§  9.  What  monntains  cross  the  iathmas  of  Corinth?— What  passes 
craa  them  ? — What  advanla^cs  fur  defunse  do  these  pases  affOTd  ? — 
What  political  changes  took  place  at  Corinth  in  892  B.C.  ?— What  ad- 


fiain  in  the  summer  of  891  B.C.  ?— What  eflect  had  thcM  on  the  The- 
bansF— How  did  Agcsilaus  ifcat  the  Theban  envoys? 

§  II.  What  changes  did  IphiorBici  inirodace  in  the  arming  of  tight 
troops?— With  what  object ?— What  were  the  tint  Bucccsses  of  his  lof^ 
grterrt  OTpellatUT — What  circnmstances  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a 
more  importani  snccess? — Give  the  particulara  of  this  ejiplDit.~SlBM 
iu  effect  on  Agesilans  and  the  Theban  envoys. — Describe  the  subse- 
qocnt  conquests  of  Iphicrates. — Why  was  Iphicrates  anperseded  F 

§  12.  To  what  were  the  flrst  attempts  of  Antalcidas  in  iNgotiation  di- 
rected?— How  far  were  they  eocccssfnl? — How  did  Conon's  paldic  ca- 
reer end?— What  waa  bis  probable  fate 7— What  SDCceM  did  Stmtbaa 

§  18.  What  drcnmstances  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  oat  Thrasyb- 
ulus?- Wbat  sDCcesses  had  he?- How  did  he  pnrtsh?- What  other 
eminent  Athenian  went  afterward  to  the  Hellespont? — What  saoaaam 
had  this  new  commander? 

g  It.  Record  the  pwtienlan  of  die  enteiprise  <^Telentait  agahist  tbe 
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§  IS.  From  what  rarioiu  eonrces  did  the  Spartsoa  obtain  increaaed 
force? — What  drcamBlsncea  uovr  dispoaed  the  Athepmos  Co  peace? — 
What  Satrap  declared  the  Ptact  of  Antalddai  t — Cite  its  precise  terms. 
— Wh^  state  made  a  lamporarj'  oppoeitioii  ? 

§  16.  What  was  ibe  date  of  tbe  peace  of  Autalcidas  ?— Wherein  con- 
sisted its  disgrace  Co  Greece  ? — What  states  are  most  blamahle  for  it  ? — 
What  remarks  were  made  on  il  ? 

CHAPTBB  yinrrr. 

FBOM  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALCUIAS  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  CALLIAB. 

§  1.  What  measures  hostile  to  Thebes  did  the  Spartans  adopt  imme- 
diatelj  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas? 
%  2.  How  did  they  treat  tba  town  tiX  Mantiiwa? 
I  8.  Describe  the  position  of  Oljnthus. — What  towns  had  joined  and 
which  totms  had  opposed  Che  Olynchian  confederacy? — Which  party 
did  Sparta  supporf,  and  with  what  force? 

§  i.  Describe  the  ciicamsCanixe  nnder  which  the  Spartans  seized  the 
CADjfBA. — What  was  the  Cadmea,  and  whj  so  called  ?-~WbaC  great 
advantage  did  the;  thus  gain? — How  was  this  act  viewed? — In  what 
way  did  the  Spartan  government  proceed  with  regard  to  it? 

%  6.  How  long  did  the  OlynChians  resist  the  power  of  ^arta?—WIio 
eoDclnded  this  war,  and  how? — Wherein  was  this  disadvantagMus  to 
Giecian  interests?— What  other  Elate  yielded  io  Sparta  about  the  same 
time?  ' 

§  G.  What  was  at  this  timo  the  position  of  Sparta  ? 

§  T.  Who  were  the  two  great  leaders  of  lliebes  dnring  the  time  of  its 
greatest  glory? — Give  some  account  of  the  character  and  conduce  of 
each. — Decail  the  particnlais  of  the  conspiracy  by  which  Thebes  was 
&eed  from  the  mlc  of  the  Spartan  part;y. — What  part  did  Epamiuondas 
UkeF 

§  8.  Under  what  circnmstances  and  terms  was  the  Cadmea  eracnated 
by  the  Sparuns? 

§  9.  With  what  feelings  did  the  Spartans  recdre  ibe  intelligence  of 
the  roToluiiun  at  Thebes? — Uow  were  the  Athenians  induced  to  ally 
themselves  with  Thebes? 

§  10.  Give  an  account  of  the  new  confederacy  fomwd  in  Greece  after 
the  liberation  of  the  Cadmea. — State  Mime  of  the  measnres  adopted  in 
fonning  it. — What  perBons  were  most  active  in  its  formadon  ? 

J  11.  What  was  the  force  of  Che  new  teagae? — Describe  the  compo- 
sition and  purpose  of  the  Sacred  Band  at  Thebes. 

§  12.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  excellences  of  Epaminoodas's  ehar- 
octer,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  attained. 

g  18.  Describe  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  in  their  invasions  of 
Thebes  during  Che  Snt  tluee  campaigns,  with  their  result. 

§14.  Give  on  account  <rf  the  expMts  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  year 
ST6  B.O. 

§  IG.  Wliat  circnmstances  caused  the  jealousy  of  Athens  against 
Thebes  ?—:Describe  the  exploit  of  Pdopidas  at  Tegyra.— What- snocewcs 
and  atCempcs  of  the  Thebana  followed  tlus  viclory  ? 

g  16.  In  what  manner  was  the  peace  made  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  broken? — Describe  the  advencurcH  and  Euo  of  Mnedppas  in  Coi^ 
cyra. — What  farther  advantages  did  the  Athenians  gain? 

flT.  Where  were  the  dp[inties  to  be  auembled  for  negotioling  die 
ttcal^  colled  the  /^oce  of  C'lilluu  f 


SM  QUESTIONS  ON  Book  V. 

§18.  AtwlioldatewMthBpett«  of  C«llifl«niado?— What  were  the 
terms  of  li? — Deacribe  the  dispute  between  Eptuninoadu  and  AgedUua 
on  the  occadon. 

CHAPTEB  XL. 


§  I.  What  were  the  expectations  of  ibe  Greeks  as  to  the  imie  oT  the 
snaggle  between  Sparta  and  Thebee  ? — Describe  the  inarch  of  Cleom- 
lH^)tu9  iato  BtGotia. 

S  2.  What  advantage  had  Cleombrotna  secnred  in  his  march? — What 
urcnilutaDcea  diaconniged  the  Thebuns  ? — What  was  the  mansuTre  of 
EpamiaoDdas  to  secure  the  Ticiory  ? — Describe  the  battix  op  Lkdctra 
and  its  results. — Gire  its  date. 

g  3.  How  did  the  SparlaQ  goremmelit  ihow  its  courage  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Leoctra? 

%  4.  What  were  the  position  and  unu  of  Jason  of  Phene  ? — What 
course  did  he  adrise  the  Thebans  to  adopt  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra? 

§  6.  What  nates  joined  Thebes  afWr  the  battle  of  Lenctra  ?— What 
conditions  reapectitel;  were  granted  by  Thebes  to  Orchomenes  and  to 
ThcspiiE  ? 

§  6.  What  intentions  had  Jason  of  Fhern  declared  just  prior  lo  his 
deatii?— How  did  be  &U? 

§  T.  What  policy  did  Athens  adopt  after  the  battle  o(  Leuctra?^ 
What  Poloponnesian  states  were  raised  up  b;  Thebes  against  Sparta  ? — 
Who  was  the  meet  active  Arcadian  statesman  at  ' '     ' '    " 


'e  did  the  Spartans  adopt  for  their  defense? — To  whose  e: 
was  the  defense  of  Sparta  owing  7 

§  9.  What  town  was  built  to  form  the  capital  of  Arcadia?— Knd  it 
on  the  m^  and  describe  its  position. —  What  was  the  new  constitntioa 
of  Arcadia? — Describe  the  position  and  strength  of  the  new  town  of 
Messene.— On  what  cha^o  was  Epaminondas  arraigned  ? — What  wm 
his  reply,  and  what  the  result  7 

§10.  Da  what  terms  were  Athens  and  Sparta  slliedai^nBtThebos? 
•^What  was  their  plan  of  detbnse  ? — Wliat  were  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign of  b.c.  369? 

§  11.  What  ambitiooB  views  did  Lycomedeg  and  the  Arcadians  fiHin? 
— What  successes  did  they  gain  7 

§  12.  In  what  battle  were  the  Arcadians  BnheeqnenlJy  defeated? — 
How  did  the  Thebans  regard  this  defeat? — What  was  the  object  and 
what  the  result  of  Pelopidas's  expedition  to  Thessalj  in  b.o.  8687— Who 
was  amoi^  the  Macedonian  hostages? 

§  18.  What  was  the  object  of  the  third  expedition  made  by  Epamt- 
nondas  into  the  Feloponneaos? — How  did  he  diaplaj  his  modcratiou? — 
How  did  the  Thebans  regard  it,  and  what  consequences  followed  their 
proceedings? 

§  U.  What  was  the  object  and  what  the  result  of  the  Theban  em- 
bOBj  lo  Persia? — What  representations  did  Antiocbui  make  of  tbe  state 
of  the  Persian  monarcbr  ? — How  was  the  Persian  mandate  in  favor  of 
Thebea  received  by  the  Greeks  ? 

g  15.  Of  what  oatra^  was  Alexander  of  Fhere  goi)^? — Wlial  ft^ 
vantage  did  he  gain  by  it  ? — How  was  the  prisoner  rescued  ? 
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J  16.  Where  wtM  Oropoa? — Under  ffhmt  circDnuUnces  did  the  The- 
btiua  sain  it  ? — What  alliance  unfavorable  lo  Tbebee  Kion  followed  f 

i  17.  Wb«t  treacherona  attempt  in  Corinth  did  the  AUieniang  plan  ? 
— With  what  reanltf — What  peace  waa  made  in  consequence? 

§  16.  What  maritime  conquests  were  made  for  AthenB  bj  Timotheui  ? 
— What  ineceM  attended  Epaminondaa  at  sea? 

%  19.  Describe  tbe  circanutancee  nnder  which  Pelopidas  fell. — How 
wttf  big  deaih  avei^ed  ? 

§  20.  What  occasioned  the  difference  between  Arcadia  and  Elis  T — 
What  powen  nipported  each  ?— What  occurred  at  the  time  of  tbe  cele- 
bKlioD  (^the  lIHth  Olrmpiod? 

3  SI.  What  proceedings  estranged  Mantinea  fhun  the  Arcadian 
league  ? — What  towns  in  Arcadia  were  respeciirel;  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  and  Spartan  parties  ?— What  circumsMnces  led  to  the  fourth 
expedilioD  of  Epamiuondas  into  tbe  Peloponnesus  ? 

§  22.  At  what  dale  did  Epamiuondas  lead  his  latt  expedition  into  tbe 
Peloponnesui  ? — What  two  bold  attempn  did  he  then  u'usuccesafulljF 
make? 

§  23.  Describe  the  batlle-fleld  of  Mxwnrm. — Detul  tbe  occorrenceB 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle. — What  wai  the  plan  of  Epaminon- 
d«s  t — What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  T — Give  the  particulars  of  the 
lut  honn  of  Epaminondas's  life. — On  what  terms  was  peace  made? 

{  24.  Give  an  account  of  the  close  of  the  life  of  King  Ageeilaos. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

HISTOfiT  or  TBB   SICILIAN  OBBESB  FBOM  THK   SBSTBtrCTIOR  OF  TBB 


{I.  What  is  the  «ubjectc^Chap.'XIJ.?—Whatpeiiodoftime  does 
It  embrace? — Notice  briefly  the  events  in  SjTacnsan  nisb^ry  fronl  the  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  to  the  time  of  the  eeiiure  of  power  ty  Dionjsias 
the  elder. — What  exeot  gavo  Dionysius  the  opportunity  of  gaining  pow. 
er? — How  and  at  what  date  did  be  become  tynuit  of  Syracnse? 

§  2.  What  Sicilian  towns  did  be  successively  conquer  7 — What  stale 
was  his  most  formidable  opponent? — How  was  he  rascned  from  immi- 
nent danger  B.C.  S94  ? — What  olfaer  country  besides  Sicily  submitted  to 
bis  sway  ? — In  what  condition  was  Syracuse  ouder  him  ? — What  great 
Grecian  state  profited  by  his  alliance  ? 

§  8-  Wh^  proofs  maybe  cited  of  the  taste  of  Dion^rsius  for  literatnte? 
—How  is  be  said  lo  have  treated  Plato? 

I  i.  What  were  the  merits  and  defects  in  tbe  character  of  Dlonysios  ? 
— How  long  did  he  hold  power? — Tell  the  story  of  Damocles. — Cite 
Horace's  allusioD  lo  ic 

S  e.  Who  succeeded  Dionysios  the  elder  ?— Name  the  sereral  inem- 
bera  of  the  family. — How  was  Dion  connected  with  it? — What  plans  did 
he  recommend  to  Dionysus  U.  ? — How  did  Dion  fall  into  ditfavor? — 
What  were  the  flist  measures  taken  against  him  ? 

j  6.  What  &rther  outrage  of  DioDyrios  II.  stimolated  Dion  to  re- 
venge f — What  circumstances  favored  his  enterprise  ? — With  what  force 
ijd  be  land  in  Sicily  f — Describe  his  ontrmnce  into  Syrocnie. — Where 
was  Dionysius  U.  at  this  time  ? — What  attempts  did  he  make,  and  with 
what  snceesB  ? 

§  7.  How  did  Dion  lose  his  popularity  ?— What  was  his  fate  ? 

S  S.  Into  what  state  did  Sicily  now  fall  ?— What  danger  caosed  the 
appeal  to  Corinth? 
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§  9.  Describe  the  character  of  TuoLEQit. — Becoant  his  histoiy  whiLi 
at  Corinth. 

§  10.  'yrhot  circnmatAnces  tended  to  dulieuleD  and  what  to  encour- 
age Timoleon  in  biB  atletopt  lo  deliver  t^racaseP — What  rarions  ene- 
mies had  be  to  encounler  ? — What  force  accompaaied  him  ?— In  what 
hsndi  were  the  TarioM  parts  of  Syracuse? — How  did  he  gain  OrlJEia? 
— Where  and  how  did  Dionjaius  II.  pass  Ihe  cloee  of  his  life? — What 
great  force  did  Uicetas  eommon  to  his  aid  f — How  were  these  rendered 
useless  to  him  ? 

§11.  What  were  (he  flrst  measures  of  Timoleon  when  master  of  Stt- 
acuso?— What  farther  steps  wera  token  to  promote  tiie  freedom  uid 
wdfare  of  the  Sjracusans  ? 

g  12.  What  drcumstanceB  preceded  the  battle  of  the  Crimcsus? — 
What  were  the  opposing  forces  in  tbut  battle? — What  were  the  remit  of 
the  battle  and  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  f 

g  13.  What  farther  sncceeses  attended  the  arms  of  Timoleoo? 

j  U.  Describe  the  close  of  Timoleon's  life. 


BOOK  VI. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY. 

(ac.  Bss-i«.) 

CHAPTER  XLII. 


§  1 .  Give  a  brief  view  of  the  changes  which  took  place  succesuTel^  m 
to  the  poaaessioD  of  the  leading  power  among  the  stales  irf  Greece. 

g  2.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  Macedon  Proper,  and  from  what 
countries  do  they  separate  it? — What  are  its  prindpal  riveia? — What 
was  the  probable  origin  of  its  peopie  ? 

§  S.  From  what  race  did  the  Bojvi  family  of  Hacedon  claim  descent  ? 
— What  king  was  contemporarj  with  the  ^istralidfe? — At  what  time 
was  Macedon  subject  lo  Fenia? — What  advantages  did  Archelaus  con- 
fer on  Macedon? — What  lowos  were  succeaeively  the  capitals? — Of 
whom  was  the  famoDS  Philip  son  ? 

Nora— For  Uia  put  takaa  bj  Aleiiadai  of  Hicsdoa  In  tin  gnst  Fanlu  TV 
jkgakifll  Athene,  A«a  dikp-  XX.,  H  S  imd  7. 

%  4.  What  adrantaKGs  did  Philip  gain  by  his  rendence  at  Thebet? — 
What  were  the  principal  features  of  Philip's  character  1 

§  G.  At  what  age  and  at  what  date  did  PHILIP  take  on  him  the  gor- 
emmeut  of  Macedon? — In  what  capacity  did  he  first  act? — Who  wera 
rival  claimants?— What  support  had  each?— How  did  Philip  rid  him- 
self of  them?— What  nations  did  he  then  lubdoe,  and  how F— How  did 
he  treat  his  nephew  ? 

§  6,  Bj  what  military  measures  did  PhUip  strengthen  his  power  ? — 
Show  the  strictness  of  hts  dicipline. 

§  7.  Where  was  Amphipolis? — Wherein  lay  its  importance? — What 
powers  wished  to  possess  it  ? — How  did  Philip  keep  them  quiet  ? — What 
towns  did  he  surccssively  gain? — What  fortanale  events  happened  to 
Phihp  in  n.c.  666  ?— What  advantages  did  he  gain  east  <tf  Ae  Stqr- 
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S  8.  Wliat  ststci  oppoMd  Athem  in  the  Socul  Was  ?— What  causes 
produced  it? — Wbat  genarab  conmuDded  the  Atheniuu? — Whu  re- 
BuK  hEul  the  wm  f 

§  9.  Between  what  powen  did  the  Sacsbd  Was  begin  ? — How  was 
it  occasiuned  ?— Who  was  the  Snt  leader  of  the  Pbociaiu  ?— What  were 
his  flrsi  meuures  and  BiiccMMa  ? 

J  10.  What  states  joined  the  Phod  ant? — WIuCprereDted  their  giving 
efflcient  help? — Whence  did  Philomelas  get  meAns  to  cniij  on  war? — 
Who  SDCceeded  I'tiilomelDS? — What  conqaeats  did  he  make? 

§  II.  Where  did  Philip  lose  his  «ye?— What  pretext  had  he  fin-  in- 
vading Theasal/? — What  was  his  nltimate  snccew  in  that  coantry? — 
How  was  he  iodaf  sd  to  withdraw  from  before  Thenaopjlie  ? 

S  12.  B;  what  peisons  was  public  speaking  first  practiced  at  Athens? 
— What  occBsioDed  a  chunge  in  that  respect  7— At  what  time  was  Db- 
MOSTHEMEB  TUB  OitATOB  bom  F — In  What  cause  did  he  first  nse  his  ora- 
torical skiU?— Who  had  been  his  instructor?— What  was  his  snccesa  in 
his  first  attempts  at  public  speaking ? — What  natural  defects  had  he? — 
How  did  h«  remedj  these  ? 

§  13.  lu  what  Ugbt  did  Demottbenes  regard  PhiRp?— What  were 
the  olnect  and  saccess  otthejirtl  Pfdi^picT — What  gave  occasion  to 
the  O^'alMoc  orations  r 


Nora.— Tbe  tkobi  rtidaut  ibMiH  murk  that,  fmm  the  fom 
Vat  Pnumoa  dallnnd  bj  DuBottbiiMi,  that  word  n*  anerwaM  applM  In  . . . 
ipeKbs  of  Ibe  gnat  Romaa  amor  Ckmo  agaluM  Uarcu  .Antooliis,  and  thai  It  U 
cbma  DSttd  to  RlgaUy  ^^atthtmevlfpetchmadtag^jvAaaifptrton^ 

S  \i.  Who  was  the  most  celebrated  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Demoa- 
thcnee  at  Athent  ? — Give  the  character  of  i'hodim. — State  his  probable 

motives Relate  some  anecdotes  of  him. — At  what  date  did  Philip  take 

Oljnthns  ?^How  did  he  treat  bis  conqnest  ? 

§  16.  Why  was  Philip's  conqnest  of  Olynthm  alairnlng  to  the  Athe- 
nians ? — Who  sacceeded  Onomarchiu  in  the  command  cd'  the  Fhocians  ? 
— What  mcceas  had  he? — What  two  leaders  sncceaively  commanded 
them? — What  negotiations  took  place  between  Philip  and  the  AifaeniBits 
jost  before  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  7 — Show  bis  great  art  and  du- 
plicity in  treating. 

S  IG.  What  cbai^  did  Demosthenes  bring  against  .Xschines  and  his 
party? — Describe  the  way  in  which  Philip  terminated  the  Phocian  or 
Sacred  War. — To  what  treatment  were  the  Phocians  subjected  ? — What 
advatnages  did  Philip  gain  by  his  termination  of  this  war? 

CHAPTER   TTT.TTT, 


gnineot  in  that  oration  ? 

§  2.  In  what  way  did  Philip  interf^  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pelopon- 
aesos? — WiialoccaNonedtheaGcondi^^^ipicofDetnoMbenes? — What 
were  the  occasion  and  resnlt  of  the  ipeechee  Iltpl  ■rapavpta^tiat^ 

I  8.  To  what  conntriea  did  Philip  nezt  send  expeditions  ?— What  hos- 
tile ada  against  Haoedon  were  done  by  Diopithes? 

g  i.  What  wen  the  occasion  and  nature  t^Demoatbenei'  speech  "  On 
tit  CHsrsoMss  r"— At  irtiat  date  did  Philip  attack  the  Greek  cities  N.  of 
the  Belleqwnt  ?— Wbat  ditBcullies  did  the  siege  of  Perialhut  present  f 
2  II 
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S  B.  Deicribe  itie  exploiu  of  Phocion  in  Enbtca, 

I  6.  Wlial  is  the  porparl  uf  the  oiiant  letlar  of  Philip  to  the  Atbe- 
niana? — What  waa  the  result  of  tbe  expedition  of  Charo  to  Bjtmntinni  ? 
— UeKribe  the  coudact  and  the  succew  of  Fhodoo. — Give  an  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Philip  into  Scylhia.— What  evenu  followed  it? 

§  7.   ifeacribe  the  dispute  which  arose  in  the  Amphictjonic  coimdl 

between  jEichines  and  the  Amphisiiao  depotiee What  decree  reaolied 

frmn  tbisT 

{  6.  What  maj  hare  been  tbe  motiTe  irf^schinea? — How  did  Philip 
become  general  ef  lie  Aapluctjioiu  t 


of  Demoathones  ? — Becord  the  proceeding*  at  Thebea. 

{  10.  Where  and  at  what  date  waa  fought  the  decimte  battle  which 
fanmUed  Greece  under  MBcediHi7-^DeBeribe  this  battle. — What  mono- 
raeat  remains  of  it  ? — What  charge  ia  made  against  Demoatheiiea  u  Id 
the  battle? — What  ahowa  it  uigusc? 

S"- 

Thebear 

$  12.  What  grand  object  had  Philip  in  view  7— When  did  the  *cm- 
grcsa  aaaenible  7 — What  d^  sBut  no  deputies  7 — Describe  Fhilip'a  next  ex- 
pedition to  the  Feloponneaua. — What  other  states  now  snbmitted  to  hint  7 

j  18.  How  did  the  ill-will  between  Philip  and  hia  aoD  Alexander 
ariaeF — Gii-e  the  particulara  of  the  flrvt  quarrel. — How  was  a  partial  rec- 
onciliation broaght  s,bont7 

§  14.  What  were  the  date  and  pnrpcae  of  the  expedition  sent  by  PUlip 
into  ABia7 — When  and  how  did  Philip  celebrate  the  marriage  of  hi* 
dnngbter  Cleopatra? — What  dreams  are  said  to  have  portended  his  (all  7 

§15.  DescribethomurdBrofPhilip,— WhatmolJ¥ec«iK!dit?— Who 
have  been  saapected  as  pri>T  to  il?^ — With  what  probabililj  in  each 
case? — At  what  date  did  Philip  foil? — What  remarlcs  are  to  be  made 
on  hia  achieTcments  F 

CHAPTEE  XLIV. 


§  1.  How  oU  was  ALEXANDBB  at  the  tine  of  Philip's  death  t— 
Who  were  the  early  instmciors  of  Alexander?— Wi^  what  sentiments 
did  the;  fill  him  ? — Doling  what  time  was  he  probably  nnder  Aristoda  t 

g  2.  How  did  Demoathanei  act  when  informed  of  Philip's  ileath? — 
What  did  Phocion  remark  respectinH  it? — What  measutea  did  Demoa- 
thenCs  take  to  insure  aucce»? — What  states  were  disposed  to  aid  him  ? 

S  S.  By  what  means  did  Al^caader  diacottcen  the  viewt  of  Demos- 
thenes?—What  digniiiea  held  by  bis  father  did  he  gain?— Describe  hia 
interview  with  Diogenes,  and  record  the  conversatioit  which  occtured. 

§  4.  Againat  what  nations  had  Alexander  Bfixt  to  mai^? — Deactibe 
his  operations  in  each  case. 

§  5.  What  induced  the  Thebana  and  Athenians  again  to  attempt  to 


Thebes  sentenced,  and  how  was  it  ti«aied  7 — On  what  pretenses  7 — 
What  demand  did  Alexander  make  from  Athens? — How  WM  he  ap- 
peased?—Toll  the  anecdote  itfPbocioD's  seitdeniaL 
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g  6.  Whom  did  AlezaudeT  le>Te  u  refcent  id  HBcedonia,  and  with 
what  ftiTco  ? — 'Wh&t  was  the  amoont  uid  composition  of  his  own  army  t 
DeKribe  the  circnnutancca  which  occraioned  the  weaknees  of  the  Per- 
liaa  empil«  J — What  ereiits  had  preriouslj  Bhown  this  weaknen  ? 

NiRK— In  addUoa  to  tba  upadllkn  d  Gttqd,  ths  uplcdti  of  Agasllitu  In  AsU, 

and  tan  obHrruAon  of  Antlochu  the  Ansdlui,  uigfat  tiDth  Iutb  boon  qnototl  ■■  abinr- 

Ing  iba  WMknua  (<  F«nla.    Bm  Dr.  SmlUi'*  UtrtOTi  pp.  MO-MS,  ud  «nd  of  p.  «n. 

{  7.  Deacribe  Aloxander'a  paaaage  into  Aiia. — Alao  lua  Tiiit  to  the 

plain  of  Troy. 

j  8.  Where  wu  fought  Alezander'B  Brat  jieat  battle  agaiiut  the  Fer- 
fi^TH*  7 — What  Ibrce*  opposed  him  ? — What  difflcolties  had  he  to  ror- 
uomit? — Daicriba  the  battle. — Gire  its  dale. — How  did  be  act  wlien  it 
was  ended? 

{  9.  Name  tlie  towna  which  meceMtrely  yielded  to  Alexander  after 
tbe  battle  of  the  Orai^oi. — What  arnkngemeiiis  did  be  make  for  win- 
terf — Name  the  countries,  towns,  monntains,  and  riren  wbicb  he  passed 
at  the  end  of  a.c.  S3t, — What  temarkable  event  occurred  at  Gordium  ? 
)  10.  Describe  ^e  roale  by  which  he  eitteied  Cilicia. — What  circunk. 
ttarl™!!  endangered  his  life  in  that  country  T — Relate  the  anecdote  reia- 
tive  to  Alexander  and  hii  physician. — What  force  did  Darias  in  person 
briDg  (Kainst  him? — Describe  the  ronte  of  Darina. — What  was  now  the 
poutionof  Alezaoder? — Wberein  was  the  great  disadrantage  of  Ifae  po- 
sition of  Darins  ? — Deacribe  the  dispoution  of  hit  army. — Who  com- 
manded tbe  wings  of  the  Macedonians  ? — Describe  Alexander's  condact 
in  the  battle. — How  did  Daiitis  act,  and  what  were  the  conseqnences  ? — 
What  kas  did  the  Persians  sustain  ?— Deacribe  the  l«nt  of  Darius.— 
MHio  wereinmaUsofitr— Uowdid  Alexander  treat  them  ? 

Nora.— Tbe  bMtle  of  I«iu  !•  mlnatclT  uid  gnphlaST  d(«i1b«l  In  Prufaawr 
Cntmfa  voA  befaiB  qnoMd.  En  a  qooCaUon  then  nudfi  fnm  Napulvon  Uia  rtrer  1> 
■Rvaanilr  oalkd  U>  /otu  iwtnd  of  ib«  Fbiduiu. 

S  11 .  What  was  the  dale  of  the  battle  of  Isica  7— What  operations 
did  Alexander  next  contemplate,  andfrom  what  motiTe? — What  means 
had  Darias  still  left  for  carrying  on  the  war  ? — What  proposals  did  he 
make  to  Alexander  ? — How  were  they  receiyed  ? — Describe  Alexander's 
coDverMlioa  with  the  enn^  from  TYRE. — Describe  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented tnr  the  po^on  and  Mate  of  Tyre.— Recount  the  tlrst  attempts  of 
Alexander  in  besieging  l^re,  and  the  sncccssfal  resisunee  of  the  Tyr- 
iaikt. — Deacribe  the  stibaeqnent  eflbrts  of  both  sides. — How  was  the  city 
taken? — How  kmg  had  it  resisted  T — How  were  the  town  and  its  people 
treated  7 — State  the  second  offers  of  Darins. — How  were  they  received  7 
f  12,  What  town  resisted  Alexander  on  his  march  to  Egypt  7 — What 
is  the  tradition  given  by  Joaepbas  as  to  Alexander's  visit  to  Jernsalem  ? 
— How  did  Alexander's  treatment  of  the  Egyptians  form  ■  ctHitrsst  to 
that  of  the  Persians  7 — Where  did  he  found  the  famoos  Alexandria  ? — 
For  what  did  that  city  become  renowned  7 — Describe  Alexander's  visit 


Where  were  AnnxLA  andGACQAiiEi.ji7 — From  which  of  these  places  is 
Alexander's  great  battle  named? — What  was  the  character  of  Darins's 
porition? — Describe  tbe  arrangement  erf  his  army. — Give  a  proof  of 
Alexander's  remarkable  self-possession. — What  forces  had  be  at  Ganga- 
mela  ? — How  did  he  arrange  them  7 — What  mistake  weakened  the  Per. 
sians? — How  was  the  battle  decided? — Where  did  tbe  pursuit  of  the 
army  end  7— What  wat  taken  at  Arbela  ? 
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S  11.  Whither  did  Alexandoi  much  after  the  battle  of  ArbeU?— 
How  did  ^e  Babylonitni  reeet<r«  him  1 — Why  wm  Ihit  t — DcMribe  hit 
eon?  Into  the  ci^. — What  measnna  did  ho  adopt  thora  f — Wbom  did 
he  pUce  in  the  various  oOomT — WhM  large  d^  next  rectived  him? — 
What  amoont  of  treaBore  did  he  gain,  wliat  iniereeting  qMnla  did  he 
find,  and  how  did  he  dimoae  of  them  ? — What  le-enfoictmenti  joined 
him  at  Susa  ? — What  difficoltiefl  retarded  hia  adrance  to  Penepolii  7 — 
How  wers  the;  oTercone  ? — What  dllea  were  Ibe  Tariom  ci^tali  and 
residencee  of  the  Parwan  kings  ? — What  amount  of  treamre  was  found 
at  Feisepolii  T — What  tboiiih  act  at  that  place  in  laid  to  Alexander'! 
charge? 

f  IS.  Whither  did  Darina  flee  from  ArbelaP— When  did  Akxander 
resume  the  pursuit  of  him? — What  meaanrea  did  Alexander  adopt  at 
BcbatanaF — Describe  his  pnnnit  of  Darius  from  ttience. — How  was  Da- 
rius treated  by  Besina? — Uescribe  his  death,  and  Alexander^  treatment 
of  his  bodj. 

§  16.  What  U  the  position  of  Hyicania? — What  town  was  its  capi- 
tal?— State  the  position  and  ancient  name  of  Herat. — Whj  was  Fhi- 
lolas  pni  to  death  ? — Who  was  slain  at  the  same  time,  and  how  ? 

S  17.  What  cities  did  Alexander  fbond  in  B.C.  S80?— What  was  tbe 
(ue  of  Bessns? — What  was  the  anciont  name  oC  Samaraaidr — Of  what 
coontrj' wH«  it  the  capital? — Describe  Alexander's  explmlsin  Sogdiana. 
— What  was  the  country  and  parentage  of  Bozasi  ? 

§  18.  Describe  the  circumBtances  preceding  and  lUteDdiiig  the  death 
of  ClitttM.^How  did  Alexander  show  his  grief  for  the  act? 

S  19.  What  was  the  p/at  o/Htrmolan  f— Who  were  pnt  to  deadt  fbr 
it? — Where  and  with  what  farce  did  Alexander  cron  the  Indns? — 
What  cooatrr  did  be  thus  enter? — Describe  tbe  battle  against  Foms. — 
How  did  that  king  show  his  spirit  ? — How  did  Alexander  treat  him  7 — 
What  cities  did  he  foond  in  India? — Wbv  did  he  discontinue  his  pn^- 
TCfls  eastward? — What  riTer  was  the  limit' of  hii  advance? 

§  20.  WliaC  division  did  Alexander  make  of  his  armj  in  letnming 
from  tbe  Panj-lb? — How  does  the  ancient  ignorance  of  geography  ap- 
pear ? — Describe  tbe  perilous  position  of  Alexander  in  the  town  of  the 
Malli. — Give  an  account  of  the  rest  of  the  voyage  down  the  Indus. — 
What  orders  were  given  to  Neardmtr 

§  21.  Describe  tbe  march  thrangb  Gadrima. — How  did  Alexander 
show  the  eqnily  of  his  goremment? 

§  22.  What  measures  were  taken  by  Alexander  to  unite  the  rariooa 
races  Bulgoct  to  him? — What  innovatJons  caused  discontent? — How  did 
he  aupprcBS  the  mutiny  ? — What  measures  followed  the  reconclliatimi  ? 

§  28.  What  great  festival  was  held  at  Edmtaaat — What  honors  weia 
shown  to  HepbtBgtion's  memory? — What  proofs  of  Alexander's  great- 
nc9  were  displayed  just  before  his  end  at  Babylon  F-^What  Ts«t  designs 
was  he  projecting? — What  occasioned  Alexander's  death? — Give  its 
precise  date. — How  long  were  bis  life  and  bis  reign? 

%  24.  Da  yon  consider  Alexander  properly  deserves  to  he  called 
Grtatt — Wherein  consisted  the  main  difBcul^  of  his  exploits? — What 
was  the  nature  of  his  motives? — What  benefits  did  mankind  derive  from 
Alexander's  conqueitt? 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

FBOM  IHB  DKITH   O*  AUXjUiDGR   THE  OBEIT  TO  THB   BATILB  OF 

§  1.  What  WW  the  lut  act  of  Alexander?^ — Wb>t  proceediog  wu 
taken  to  UTsnge  tor  tbe  government  of  the  empire  ? — To  whom  was  tbe 
sorereignty  to  belong  F—SCAtA  the  names  of  the  chief  geoeralB,  and  the 
provincea  origimillj  BBsigned  them. — What  did  Perdiccaa  retain? — 
Where  waa  Alexander  baried  ? 

{  2.  What  aiate  in  Greece  attempted  to  thmw  off  Alexander's  yoke 
three  jean  aAer  his  depamire  for  Asia? — What  was  the  re«nit  of  tbia? 
— Deanibe  the  dilate  at  Athena  "  On  lie  Crown,"  ctMing  the  Tariona 
peraon*  coocenied,  and  the  renilt. 

§  S.  Who  itaa  Harpaliu  F— How  did  he  become  a  favorite  with  Alex- 
ander F — What  emplOTmenta  were  mccessively  intcnBted  to  him  ? — Whj 
did  he  leave  Aaia? — How  was  he  received  at  Athena  F — What  efifect  had 
thia  on  Demosthenes  1 — Whither  did  be  retire  F 

§  i.  What  orator  led  the  Anti-Macedonian  partv  after  the  eiule  of 
Demosthenes? — What  states  joined  Athens  od  the  death  of  Alexander f 
—Who  became  the  (feieral?— Record  the  diacuasion  with  Pbocion. — 
What  was  tlie  war  called,  and  wbyF 

§  6.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Bemoslhenea  retam  7 — What  was 
the  fate  of  Leosthene*,  and  who  sncceeded  him  ? — What  victory  did  An- 
tiphiloa  gain  F — Where  and  when  was  foi;eht  the  deciding  battle  in  the 
Lamian  war? — How  did  Antlpater  &st  weaken  Athens  ? — What  ternu 
did  he  at  last  gnuit  7 

S  6.  Describe  the  death  of  Hyperides  and  that  of  Demosthenes. — 
W^re  did  it  occur  T 

§  7,  What  position  did  Perdiccas  hold  F^What  ambitions  prtiject  had 
he  formed  F — What  steps  did  he  take  for  its  accamplishnent  ? — Wllo 
conspired  against  him  F — How  did  Perdiccas  perish  F 

S  8.  What  re-distribution  of  power  was  made  at  Tri paradises  ? — 
Who  sncceeded  Anlipater  as  r^entF— rWho  took  offense  at  thia? — How 
did  Folm>erchon  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Greek  ststes  F — Why  and  to 
whom  did  Fhodon  flee? — Describe  his  sabseqaent  fate. 

S  9.  What  ill  snccesses  did  PoljBperchon  sufferF— Whom  did  Cas- 
sandra make  ruler  of  Athens  7 — Who  was  EurySce  t — With  whom  did 
she  ally  herselfF— How  did  she  and  Phiify  Arrhidaaa  perish?— What 
was  the  fate  of  Olympiaa  7— Who  rebuilt  lliebes  7 

5  10.  What  generals  combined  against  Aniigonna  P — What  snccea* 
attended  the  war  which  resulted  ? — What  became  of  Boxana  and  her 
son? 

§  11,  Who  was  Demetriut  Poliorcttat — How  long  did  Dtmetrria  of 
Paalena  mie  Athena?— To  what  did  be  owe  his  elevation? — For  what 
was  he  dislingniBhed? — How  did  he  at  first  mle? — How  did  he  lose  his 
popularity  ?— Who  deprived  him  of  the  government? — How  did  Deme- 
trins  Poborcetes  please  the  Athenians? — What  honors  did  they  bestow 
on  him  and  on  Antigonus  7 

{  IS.  Where  did  Deroctrins  Pollorcetee  defeat  Ptolemy  F— What  made 
diis  battle  remarkable  F — What  title  did  the  generals  now  aaanme? — De- 
Kiibe  the  attempts  of  Demetrins  on  Rhodes. 

{  18.  What  sncceai  meantime  attended   Cassauder  F— Where   and 


QUESTIONS  ON 

AntigoDBs?— Wl 

a  did  Lf  Bimachiu  guD  i 

CHAPTER  XLVL 

rROM  THE  BATtLB  Of  tFSDS  TO  TRB  CONQUEST  OF  QBIBOB  ST  TEB 

§1.  Wbat  failures  did  DemetriiuFoliorcetea  aaccewively  meet  with? 
— What  circnmstanceB  increased  hia  power? — At  what  date  did  he  take 
AtheOB? — How  did  he  trefti  the  citj'? 

§  2,  Who  succeeded  Caasander  on  the  throne  of  Hacedon? — What 
two  claimants  next  disputed  the  thniiie  ? — What  princeii  did  thej  nuo- 
mon  to  their  sid  ? — How  did  Demetrini  PiJiorcetes  gain  Madedon  ? — 
How  long  did  he  reign  there? — When,  where,  and  how  did  his  life  end? 

^  S.  What  eileoE. of  dominion  did  Ljnmachus  nltimatei;  gain? — 
Why  did  Ptolem/  Ceraunna  le»»o  Egypt  ? — What  crime  did  he  commit 
at  the  court  of  Lfsimachos? — Where,  when,  and  how  did  Ljrsimachos 
fall  ? — Who  then  divided  Alexander's  empire  between  them  ? 

§  4.  What  was  the  fate  of  Selenons? — Who  dirided  his  dominioni  7 — 
Who  alew  Ptolemy  Ceraonus  ? — Where  did  the  invading  Cells  establish 


I  S.  Who  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  B.C.  278  ? 
— Describe  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. — About  what  dote  did  AmigomiM  Git- 
nntai  take  Athens? 

§  6.  What  had  been  the  objecn  of  the  old  Achaiui  LK^aiiB  ?— What 
statesman  raised  the  new  league  into  impoitance  ? — At  what  date  ? — 
What  was  the  conititntion  of  the  Achaian  league? — What  Btuee  snc- 
cesairely  Joined  it  ? 

§  7.  Into  what  condition  did  Sparta  come,  and  through  what  neans  ? 
^What  king  attempted  a  reformation?— What  was  his  fate?— Who 
was  aubsequentlj'  more  anccesafui  ?-— What  occaaoned  the  Oeomtmc 
WarT — Alter  Antigonus  Gonatas  what  two  kings  euccenirely  mled 
MaccdoQ  ? — Who  were  commanders  on  the  two  sides  in  the  butlb  ot 
Sellasia?— At  what  dale  and  with  what  result  was  that  battle  fonght? 

§  8.  How  do  we  usually  distingaish  that  Philip  of  Macedon  who 
fbught  against  the  Homans  ? — What  is  known  of  the  ./f^toUan  league  in 
early  times? — What  extent  (tf  power  did  tUi  league  gun  after  (he  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  ? 

§9.  What  occasioned  the  alliance  between  Philip  and  the  Adusans? 
— Why  and  when  did  he  make  peace  with  the  ^tcdians? 

§  10.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Philip  and  Han- 
nibal?— What  towns  did  I'hilip  attempt  to  take? — With  what  object? 
— With  what  success? — How  and  nhen  diAAmhu  perish? — Whatoon- 
queats  diil  the  Rumana  make  for  the  ^^toliaoB? 

§  II.  Who  is  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks  ?— Where  was  be  bom?— 
What  offices  did  he  sucoessiTely  gain? — What  improremenB  did  he  in- 
troduce?— What  victory  did  ha  gain  ? 

tl2.  At  what  data  did  the  Mactdmaan  war  with  Ronu  begin  ? — 
en  and  where  was  fought  the  great  battle  which  hnmhled  Philip  ? — 
Who  was  the  Roman  commander  ? — What  tenni  did  the  Bomona  jnt- 
fesa  to  grant  to  Philip  and  to  the  Greek  statra  ? 

§  13.  What  states  did  tbe  jGtolianH  atrive  Co  unite  BKaiuit  the  Bo- 
mans?— Where  was  Antibchua  defeated  by  them?— Wluu  termi  were 
allowed  the  ^taHaaa? 
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i  14.  Hov  did  Fhilopmnen  treat  Sparta  7 — How  and  at  vhat  date 
and  age  did  Fliilopcemen  die  F — Wbo  avenged  his  death  ? 

NoiIi.~It  Bu]r  h«lp  the  yamg  itadBnl'i  mBnoi?  to  otiHm  Ui>(  HinriBAin  hli  u- 
tagtmUt  the  fildar  Bcmo  Atuoajtua,  ud  Pi[[lomhb<,  o^  ifiHJ  to  tfie  taipg  yew. 

5  1 6,  Who  was  the  laat  king  of  Macedon  7— How  long  did  he  remain 
at  peace  with  Home? — What  nlliaoces  did  he  fonn? — On  what  oc- 
conna  did  the  Romana  declare  war  against  himF — What  anccew  had 
Penena  at  first  7— In  what  great  battle  was  he  defeated  ?--GiTe  the  date 
and  some  paniculan  of  this  bottle, — Who  was  the  succesafnl  oom- 
mander? 

§  16.  or  what  bue  eondnet  was  CalUcTatea  gnilt;  ?— What  was  the 
conaeqnence  ? — How  did   the  Romana  treat  the  noithweMem   Greek 

g  IT.  How  did  the  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Oropns  arise  ? — What 
noted  Athenian  philosophers  went  as  embassadors  to  Ifame  7 — Oa  what 
ground  did  Diieas  indnce  the  AcbteaDs  to  attack  Sparta  ? 

§  18.  What  decision  <^  the  Romani  created  a  riot  at  Corinth  7— Who 
were  the  two  last  Strategi  of  Che  Achnana  7 — Who  gaiW  the  lii«t  bat- 
tle fought  by  the  Greeks  against  Rome? — At  what  date  was  Corinth 
taken  7 — Under  what  name  did  Greece  become  a  Roman  province  7 

CHAPTEB  XLVH. 

BIBTOBT  or  ORECUH   ABT  FBOM   THE   END  OF  TBB  FBLOFOHNESUII 

S  I.  What  reraarkahle  difference  existed  in  the  two  ichoola  of  Attic 
scnlptore  7 — What  gods  were  reapectivelj'  the  favoriM  sutiiecti  of  each 
school  ?- 

§  2.  Where  was  Scopat  bom,  and  when  did  he  flourish  7— What 
works  aie  aicributed  to  him  7 

g  3.  In  what  respects  did  Frtaitela  excel  7 — What  were  bis  most  fa- 
moiu  works? 

§  4.  What  were  the  charMteriadcs  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  sculp- 
ture?— Who  were  its  chief  artists? — When  did  Etptiraaer  flonrish? — 
What  works  did  he  execute? — When  did  Ltsipfub  flourish? — What 
works  are  altribaled  to  him? 

§6.  Who  ware  thepainleiB  ofthe  SicjDnian  school? — Whatweretbe 
merits  of  AFELLES-? — Whence  arose  ^le  praverb  '^Nt  tutor,"  etc.? — 
What  leetimonr  was  given  b;  Alexander  to  bis  merit  ? 

§  6.  What  changes  marked  the  architecture  of  Alexander's  age? — 
What  cities  were  instances  of  this  ? — Name  and  describe  some  arcU(«c- 
tnral  works  of  this  age. 

§  T.  What  causes  tended  to  the  decline  of  Grecian  art  after  Alexan- 
der's age? — What  Rbodias  was  famons  as  a  sculptor? — Describe  his 
chief  work. — What  artists  produced  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  f — Do  jon 
know  in  what  poet  the  legend  represented  is  Darraied? — Name  some 
other  famous  extant  works  of  tlie  period. 

S8.  What  conqnests  caosed  the  removal  of  C^reek  wwfcs  to  Some? — 
Show  how  vast  thoir  number  was. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVin. 

ORECUH  UTBXATTBB  FBOV   THB   END  OF   THE 
TO  TUB   LATBBT   FBftlOD. 

§  1.  Name  Bome  tragic  writerB  later  thut  the  three  moat  iHiiwwued. 
— Who  were  the  moM  dUdngaUhed  writen  of  the  Middle  Cbmett/f- — 
When  did  the  Aeu' Cfamfti^  begin  ?— What  were  in  peciili«ritie8?—WLo 
were  its  most  famoos  wiiten  ?— Give  aa  acconnt  of  Ibo  origin  of  HE- 
NANDER.— How  did  he  die  ?— How  maD;  plajt  did  be  write?— How 
ma;  we  fonn  a  knowledge  of  their  merits  ? 

§  2,  What  circnmatsDces  matie  tloquaice  bo  important  at  Athem? — 
— What  want  of  equity  and  legality  ia  erident  in  the  Athenian  courts  t 

§  8.  Name  with  their  countriea  the  lirat  famous  teachen  of  Rhetoric. 

I  4.  Who  are  the  ten  oraton  of  the  AlcKiuidrian  canon?— What  te 
known  ot  Antiphen'i  history  and  WOTki? — What  is  told  of  Andoddett — 
For  what  ia  the  Bi^le  of  Lgtiat  famoDB  7 — When  and  bow  did  IsocsAma 
die  F— What  IB  the  subject  oflbe  ipcechea  of /((inur—GiTe  an  account 
of  the  life  and  works  of  MecnoiKa. — What  have  joa  farther  to  remaHt 
of  DEMOSTHENES  ?— Which  are  hia  most  famona  public  and  piiTal« 
ipeecbes? 

§  6.  Who  was  the  moat  dietingniBhed  disciple  of  Socratei? — What 
was  his  descent?— What  coonlrteB  did  he  riait?— Where  did  he  teuAF 
— Who  were  among  bis  hearers  ? 

§  6.  Can  jFoa  explain  what  is  meant  when  PLATO  la  called  a  nofitt  / 
— What  works  contain  hia /M£tica/ views  ? 

§  T.  What  wore  the  minor  schools  founded  bj  the  hearers 'ofSoerBtesT 
— What  were  the  notions  of  .4rul^:7ilu  and  the  Cyreaaic  sect? — Who 
founded  the  Cgaic  sect? — What  distent  derivatioas  have  been  given 
for  the  name? 

§  S.  Name  with  their  tbnnden  the  four  principal  scboola  of  Qreek 
PhUoKiphere. — Who  sncceeded  Plato  ? — What  division  is  made  of  the 
AcADEinciAJis  ? — To  what  did  their  teodiisg  at  last  lend? 

§  9.  Wbeie  was  ARISTOTLE  bom?— Give  some  pariicnlan  of  his 
earlier  history. — Where  did  ho  teach  at  Athens  ? — What  distinclion  was 
made  in  his  lectures  ? — What  is  related  of  his  personal  appearance  ? — 
On  what  HoljjecM  did  he  write? 

§  10.  Whence  was  the  Stoic  sect  named?— What  Boman  wriun  of 
the  Stoic  sect  have  left  works  stil)  extant? — Where  was  Enccscs  bom? 
—What  did  he  teach?— What  ZfKn/iaan  sets  forth  bis  notions  ? 

§11.  AfUir  the  death  of  Alexander  what  citf  became  bmons  for  lit- 
eratnre? — Name  some  of  the  chiefcrtfict  of  the  AJimcandriDe  seboola. — 
What  were  invented  there  7 — Name  also  some  poeti  of  that  age  and 

g  13.  Name  with  their  woriu  some  of  the  more  recent  Greek  his- 

j  13.  What  are  the  most  tuAiaUs  wKtsw*  ia  GrtAT — Name  some  of 
the  Gntk  C^ruiiaa  Falhtrt. — When  and  how  were  the  Greek  Usgnage 
and  literatnre  made  known  to  WMant  &r^tt 
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